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f I had to describe this Trend Report with a single keyword, it would be 

“interdisciplinary?. Chronic illness is a complex phenomenon, in which 
biological determinants merge with social influences to produce pain, dis- 
ability and often premature death. Understanding serious diseases and alle- 
viating their detrimental effects on individual biographies — and society as a 
whole — is only possible within an integrative framework to which behav- 
ioral, population and bio-medical sciences have all to contribute. An inter- 
disciplinary approach is especially valuable in cancer research: this fatal 
disease, over which modern bio-medicine still has little control, has well- 
documented environmental and behavioral causes responsible for over 80 
percent of the cancer toll in post-industrial societies. Hence anv sound pre- 
ventive effort has to rely on socio-economic and structural policies of govern- 
ments as well as on life-style modification on community and individual 
levels. Both the macro- and micro-level changes conducive to health require 
fundamental understanding of the link between social stratification and 
health outcomes on one side, and the mechanisms of individual health-related 
behaviors on the other. One of the classic examples illustrating this point is 
the problem of smoking — a single behavioral factor that could reduce by up 
to 40 percent today’s cancer mortality — which continues to claim lives je 
all public health efforts invested into anti-tobacco campaigns. 

My interest in social and demographic patterns of cancer dates back to 
the early years of my professional socialization, which took place under 
rather unusual circumstances. Casting a retrospective glance at my work in 
the National Cancer Research Center of the USSR's Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow during the 1980s, I can see myself as one of the first ‘carriers’ of the 
interdisciplinary virus in Soviet medicine and sociology, separated in those 
years by a high conceptual and organizational fence. To be a medical soci- 
ologist was a strange and problematic career, since the very notion was per- 
ceived by the Soviet scientific establishment as a contradiction in terms. I 
always had trouble defining my professional identity as something vague 
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in-between sociology, demography and epidemiology; only later on did I 
learn to appreciate the epistemological benefits of my borderline position. 

Although the Cancer Epidemiology Department employed several 
‘refugees’ from their mainstream fields (historians, geographers and even one 
linguist), they were expected to convert into ‘real scientists’ by adopting stan- 
dard research methods and lexicons of bio-medical positivism. My own boss 
and first mentor, Professor V.B. Smulevich, was a thoracic surgeon who 
switched to lung cancer epidemiology in the middle of his clinical career, 
driven by an interest in wider etiological webs of this disease. He was a rare 
example of a medical doctor recognizing the salient role of social factors in 
cancer and open to interdisciplinary thinking. In this setting, I gradually crys- 
tallized my scientific profile as a macro-level analyst of cancer patterns in 
society. My early attempts to examine social and demographic determinants 
of global cancer trends were reflected in the book (co-authored by V.B. 
Smulevich) Demographic Aspects of Cancer Epidemiology, published in 
Moscow in 1983. 

To this day, I believe that this book had some positive effect on the legit- 
imation of medical sociology in Soviet science, setting up a precedent and a 
career option for other young scholars. At the same time, it has-brought into 
focus the problem of reproductive cancers in women, and their life-style 
causes, as a subject for sociological query — also a new one in the Russian 
scientific discourse of this period. From this time, my main area of interest 
became women’s reproductive health, including its cancer repercussions. 
Here I found a useful application of my knowledge in sociology and demog- 
raphy of fertility, adding it as a salient element to the causal web of ill-health 
among women. Later on, the study was expanded to embrace an empirical 
analysis of the available Soviet data in search of social explanations of the 
observed cancer trends in women (Remennick, 1989). In fact, the concep- 
tual framework developed in these projects, belonging to my Russian 
past, forms the basis for this Trend Report. The scope and outlook have 
naturally been enriched by my subsequent years of work in ‘Western’ 
social epidemiology and medical sociology, but the emphasis on intricate 
causal associations in women’s health remains central in the present work 
as well. | 

Despite the fact that I started my career in Russian science, with its many 
ideological biases and isolation from the western academic community,! I 
don’t think that the mixed blessing of my being an interdisciplinary scholar 
was unique to that system. Epidemiology of cancer, for example, even today 
defines itself as a bio-medical discipline, only grudgingly accepting into its 
ranks behavioral scientists. This biographical account may serve as a good 
preface to the current report because it illustrates the difficult birth of the 
integrative socio-medical science via lowering traditional barriers between 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ disciplines. I believe that only a further deepening of this 
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trend can lead to genuine insights about the nature, causes and prevention of 
bio-social diseases like cancer. 

I am very grateful to my Russian colleagues and mentors, who con- 
tributed to my professional socialization in general and to this work in par- 
ticular. The list of names is long, but I want:to pay a special tribute to 
Professor Vladimir B. Smulevich, my tutor in cancer epidemiology, and Dr 
Leonid E. Darsky, one of the leading Russian demographers, whose guidance 
I enjoyed while this work took its present shape. I would also like to thank 
my Israeli colleagues: Dr Ronny Shtarkshall — for stimulating my interest in 
qualitative health research; Professors Dafna Izraeli and Michael Harrison 
and Dr David Rier for their helpful comments on the earlier drafts of this 
report and editorial assistance. Finally, I owe a word of gratitude to Profes- 
sor Robert J. Brym, the former Editor of Current Sociology, for his interest 
in this work and the encouragement he gave me at all stages of its publication. 


Note 


1 Even ideologically neutral scientific articles like mine were virtually impossible to 
publish in the international journals throughout the Soviet era. My first publi- 
cations in English had to be literally smuggled across the border by my western: 
friends and colleagues. To this day I am deeply grateful to them for zaking the risk. 
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Introduction: The Cancer Problem 





Why Cancer? 


Illness is the night-side of life, a more onerous citizenship. Everyone who is 
born holds a dual citizenship, in the kingdom of the well and the sick. Although 
we all prefer to use only the good passport, sooner or later, each of us is 
obligated, at least for a spell, to identify ourselves as citizens of that other place. 
(Sontag, 1977: 3) 


he condition called in medical language ‘malignant neoplasms’ (malig- 

nancies) and symbolically named ‘cancer’! in lay language has 
accompanied humankind since its very dawn. During the last hundred years 
of modern bio-medicine, the role played by this disease in the public dis- 
course on health has dramatically increased due both to its better under- 
standing and ever-growing prevalence. Despite real progress in the detection 
and treatment of many cancer types, the fundamental nature of the malignant 
process remains obscure, and the ultimate cure has yet to be discovered. In 
all industrial societies, cancer ranks second after cardiovascular diseases 
among the leading causes of death. In Japan, where the world’s highest life 
expectancy has been achieved, malignant neoplasms since the late 1980s have 
occupied first place in mortality statistics. It is quite probable that ever more 
successful control of cardiovascular diseases and the continuous ageing of the 
population will sooner or later make cancer the number one cause of death 
in other post-industrial societies too (Coleman et al., 1993). 

In psychosocial terms, cancer remains one of the tragic mysteries of our 
time. Its unknown causes; long latency period, when the tumor is develop- - 
ing in the healthy body secretly doing its damage; its often sudden manifes- 
tation and rapid progression with visible physical deterioration and suffering 
— all create feelings of helplessness and terror in both the sufferers and their 
close ones. An apparent contrast between the sophisticated and toxic medical 
treatments undergone by cancer victims and their limited, if any, effect on 
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disease progression further aggravates the fatalism and loss of control in the 
face of cancer. If any serious illness can be viewed as a metaphor (Sontag, 
1977), this is especially true of cancer — a symbolic imprecation, a hand of 
fate, an undeserved punishment. In this sense, the metaphoric meaning of 
cancer is quite similar to that of AIDS (Sontag, 1988; Pollak, 1992), but the 
perceived threat of the former is greater because of its much higher incidence. 
Until quite recently, the very name of “this disease” was unmentionable in the 
lay public discourse, reflecting a widespread belief in the magic power of 
words (Holland, 1990). An oral taboo attached by the popular wisdom to 
cancer was in fact synonymous with silencing death itself. At the same time, 
an increased survival rate after cancer therapy raises the issues of coping, 
rehabilitation, medical and social support and the patients’ quality of life. . 
Since the experience of living with cancer became rather common in the 
ageing society (Kagawa-Singer, 1993), welfare systems of most countries have 
established the whole range of supportive services and promoted the related 
psychosocial research (Holland, 1990). 

What turns cancer into a fascinating subject of sociological inquiry is its 
uneven distribution within and between various societies. While this is 
largely true about most other diseases (McKinlay et al., 1989; Cockerham, 
1995a; Vagero and Illsley, 1995), cancer research provides some of the most 
vivid examples of the role of social conditions, culture and life-style in health 
and illness. The risks of contracting and surviving cancer vary remarkably 
between all the major socio-demographic groups of modern societies: men 
and women, adults and the elderly, various racial and ethnic groups, middle 
class and underclass, immigrants and local residents, to name just the main 
stratification lines. At the same time, major socio-economic and demographic 
processes of modernity — urbanization, expansion of technology, changing 
- patterns of work and leisure, education and employment opportunities for 
women, the sexual revolution and fertility decline — have all had major effects 
on the cancer toll in modern societies through their impact on life-styles and 
individual behavior. Some of these influences are analyzed in this report. 


The Major Scientific Perspectives in the Study of Health and 
Disease 


Before turning to the specific issues of cancer and modern society, it seems 
useful to place them in the general context of the scientific study of health 
and disease. Cancer as a medical condition and as a social problem occupies 
a very central place in public discourse and policy. It is viewed by both pro- 
fessionals and laity as an archetype of ‘modern’ disease due to its complex eti- 
ology, prolonged course and management based on the most advanced and 
costly medical technologies. On the other hand, since the origins of cancer 
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Table 1. The main research perspectives in the study of health and illness 


Perspective Adhering disciplines M ethodology 
Bio-medical Clinical and laboratory ‘Hard’ science: measurement, 
positivist medicine, clinical experiment, controlled trials 
epidemiology | 
Social-positivist Social epidemiology, ‘Quasi-hard’ science: causal 
public health, | inference based on controlled 
medical demography population studies (case-control, 
cohort and other) 
Structuralist Medical sociology Class analysis, disclosure of 
(esp. feminist and social inequalities in kealth 
Marxist), public health 
Interactionist Medical sociology, Qualitative methods: in-depth : 
and functionalist medical psychology interviews, participant observation; 
medical anthropology holistic view of body and mind 
Psychosocial Medical psychology, ' Psychological testing; group 
psychotherapy discussions/therapy; in-depth 
interviewing 


remain obscure and fatality rates are high, this enigmatic disease is loaded 
with symbolic meanings and bears an aura of demonism. Within a scientific 
realm, bio-medicine, epidemiology and psychosocial disciplines view cancer 
each from its distinct perspective, more or less influenced by lay ideas. 

I start with a general overview of the principal scholarly perspectives in 
the study of health and disease. In the pages to follow, these perspectives are 
drawn upon ina critical review of the cancer field, although some of them are 
represented more than others. In fact, I attempt an exploration of cancer as a 
generic disease rather than a specific clinical-epidemiological entity; so, 
whenever possible, a broader perspective on health, disease and society is 
drawn at the outset. In general terms, most disciplines. interested in health 
draw on its negative definitions via illness or disease;* less attention has been 
aimed at understanding good health and its determinants (Aggleton, 1990). 
The principal scholarly perspectives in.the study of health and illness are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

Bio-medical explanations of health and disease were historically first to 
appear. A favorite child of positivism, bio-medicine as a natural, or rather 
quasi-natural, science rests on observation, measurement and experiment. Its 
adepts believe that, by using valid research tools, the objective etiological 
roots of disease can be unraveled, typically within a host-agent-environment 
framework. Once specific etiology is established, the process culminates in 
administering an allopathic treatment, that is chemotherapy and/or surgery 
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that counter the pathogenic agent. Biologists and physicians reduce disease 
to a purely biological process and humans to systems of malfunctioning 
organs — the view which turns modern bio-medicine into a special kind of 
engineering. It distrusts natural bodily processes and cherishes active inter- 
ventions and sophisticated technologies capable of altering these processes 
(Weitz, 1995). 

Although even hard-line adherents to bio-medical positivism admit that 
social factors may influence health, they usually limit this influence to certain 
individuals or situations. Population-based sciences that actively joined the 
study of health and illness in the 20th century (public health, demography 
and epidemiology’) attributed more weight to social conditions and human 
behavior in their explanatory frameworks. Nevertheless, they inherited a 
positivist methodology from the natural sciences, that were the historic cradle 
of these disciplines, in the modified and enriched form of social positivism. 
This scientific philosophy stems from a belief that the social world, just like 
the world of nature, has regular and predictable features that can be discov- 
ered by means of rigorous and structured inquiry. The studies of demo- 
graphic and epidemiological patterns of diseases undertaken within this vein 
have led to the identification of three broad categories of social forces affect- 
ing health: life-style variables, cultural influences and environmental factors. 
In fact, they refer to three ascending levels of social organization and regu- 
lation: an individual (family), a community and a society as a whole. 

‘Life-style’ is a catch-all term describing the set of individual behaviors 
and habits which are assumed to be a matter of choice and control of the 
people themselves. Since many of the life-style variables (like smoking, 
alcohol consumption and diet) have a direct bearing on the risks of disease, 
health education campaigns and health policies in western societies give 
strong emphasis to behavioral changes conducive to health. The emergence 
of health as a key value in western civilization of the late 20th century has 
created the whole new discourse on healthy life-styles and bodily fitness in 
the media and in the culture of consumption (Blaxter, 1990; Pierret, 1995). At 
the same time, a failure to preserve a healthy life-style has begun to be viewed 
as a form of deviance, and diseases with known behavioral causes defined as 
‘self-inflicted’. This victim-blaming stance is in fact a by-product of the 
‘health promotion’ ideology, passing the main responsibility for staying 
healthy to an individual rather than external forces (Blaxter, 1990, 1995; Fin- 
erman and Bennett, 1995). 

Cultural factors of health include social norms, behavioral patterns and 
beliefs that are shared by members of certain communities, ethnic or 
religious subcultures. They often predetermine individual decision-making 
in.the matters of health and illness. Thus, local traditions may encourage 
people to consume food that is unhealthy for them, or discourage them from 
visiting doctors or immunizing their children. In practice it is often difficult 
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to discriminate between cultural and life-style variables, since individual 
habits are usually shaped by a culture (Blaxter, 1990). Usually the notion of 
“cultural factors” is applied to situations of specific health risks in defined 
ethnic or religious communities within multicultural societies. Life-style 
and cultural explanations of ill-health agree in their attributing the main 
weight to the choices made by individuals or small groups, hence ascribing 
little role to the state and its policies.(Aggleton, 1990; Blaxter, 1990; Cock- 
erham, 1995a). | 

The third component of the social-positivist view on health determinants 
is the environment, in a wide sense of the term. Environmental factors — living 
and working conditions, industrial pollution, the quality of food and drink- 
ing water and other exogenous factors — are considered to be beyond indi- 
vidual control. Rather, people are exposed to certain environmental hazards, 
and it is only through collective action like lobbying and health advocacy that 
these conditions can be improved. Some hazards, like workers’ exposure to 
industrial chemicals, nuclear pollution or use of food additives, can be con- 
trolled by relevant state policies. However, much of what is called ‘environ-: 
ment’ is of course determined by the general living standards in a given 
society, and its improvement can only be achieved via major socio-economic 
change. Access’ to health care services and their quality are sometimes also 
included in the range of socially determined environmental factors (Navarro, 
1991; Link and Phelan, 1995). The social-positivist research draws upon 
population data on the levels and distribution of diseases and vital events 
(births, deaths) with the goal of identification and control of the environ- 
mental and behavioral factors conducive to ill-health. 

The structuralist perspective centers on the broad social context into 
which people are placed, and its implications for general well-being and 
health. Structuralist explanations have their origins in the fact that illness, dis- 
ability and death do not strike individuals at random. Rather, health is pat- 
terned or structured within societies and between them, with some groups 
coming out consistently better than others, regardless of which health indi- 
cator is being measured (Weitz, 1995; Freund and McGuire, 1995; Link and 
Phelan, 1995). Structuralists believe that the type of social organization and 
class relations have a strong bearing on individual ‘chances to stay healthy. 
The main focus for the structuralist study is health inequalities and their 
social determinants. 

The structuralist tradition includes more than one explanatory frame- 
work. One of them stems from Marxist sociology, putting primary emphasis 
on the capitalist economic system and class relations as causes of health 
inequalities. In this view, the economic disadvantage of the working class, 
occupational hazards in profit-driven industry and the lack of investment in 
employees” well-being perpetuate ill-health as a derivative of poverty 
(Navarro, 1991). Apart from health inequalities, structuralist theories also 
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explain the sources of medical power and control, the role of profit motives 
in health care provision and other macro-issues in the health field that orig- 
inate in existing political and socio-economic structures (Waitzkin, 1991; 
McKinlay, 1994; Hafferty and Light, 1995). 

Another influential stream within structuralist thought on health is 
feminist sociology of health, with its primary focus on women’s health 
experiences. Using historical evidence, feminist sociologists have examined 
multiple ways in which patriarchy has structured and controlled women’s 
bodies, sexualities and health problems (Oakley, 1986; Martin, 1987; Miles, 
1991; Katz-Rothman, 1987). A particular emphasis within this research tra- 
dition is made on the issues of reproduction (medicalization of fertility and 
birth control), mental health (assumptions of the intrinsic instability and 
abnormality of a woman’s psyche) and chronic disease experiences (Miles, 
1991; Macran et al., 1996; McKinlay, 1996; Kagawa-Singer, 1993; Foster, 
1995). Another important topic investigated by structuralist medical soci- 
ologists is gender differences in health, morbidity and mortality (Verbrugge, 
1985), often in conjunction with the influences of race and class (Arber, 1990). 
Structuralist perspectives in the analysis of chronic disease remain important 
throughout this report. 

Interactionist sociology and social psychology have introduced yet 
another dimension in the analysis of illness experience, called by Michael 
Bury (1991) ‘interpretive sociology of chronic illness’. In line with their 
central idea that people actively construct and interpret the meanings of 
events and social interactions, interactionists are mainly interested in the sub- 
jective side of health and illness experiences. Construction of the self-iden- 
tity of ‘sick’, ‘ill’ or ‘mad’ in the course of interactions with lay people and 
medical professionals, formation of internal coping mechanisms and the role 
of social support are central themes in the interactionist discourse on health 
(Linn et al., 1982; Corbin and Strauss, 1987; Antonovsky, 1987; Levy and 
Heiden, 1990; Bury, 1991). Interactionists are interested in lay definitions and 
explanations of health, the experiences of pain and disability, the expressions 
of the body-mind interface (somatization) and other related issues (Linn et 
al., 1982; Kleinman, 1988; Bury, 1991; Pierret, 1995). The concepts of label- 
ing, stigmatization and alienation of the sick and the disabled are important 
components of this discourse, especially relevant in the area of mental health 
and illness (Goffman, 1963; Foucault, 1973; Sontag, 1977, 1988; Pilgrim and 
Rogers, 1993). | 

À functionalist view of sickness (Parsons, 1972) defines disease as a form 
of social malfunctioning or deviance, with the resulting moral obligation of 
the patient to seek medical treatment and regain fitness as soon as possible. 
This framework, in fact, shares many assumptions with the interactionist 
concept and uses similar research methods. Although the Parsonian “sick role” 
concept is less applicable to long-term and terminal illness (Bury, 1991), both 
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interactionist and functionalist perspectives are not uncommon in the studies 
of cancer experience and coping mechanisms. | | 
Coming last in this brief overview, but not least in importance, is a psy- 
chosocial perspective often applied to the study of chronic disease experiences 
and the related social networking. Adherents of the somewhat eclectic psy- 
chosocial paradigm adopt a variety of research and intervention techniques, 
psychological, sociological: or anthropological in origin (Holland and 
Rowland, 1990). Psychosocial studies are.often driven less by academic and 
more by practice-oriented goals, looking into optimal ways of assistance to 
the patients and their care-givers. With the passage of time, the overall ten- 
dency is toward less rigid, more diversified research designs, bringing the 
theoretical perspectives outlined above to multiple points of convergence. 
This brief overview can be closed with the note that, in today’s medical 
sociology, the‘two sets of traditionally competing explanations — ‘nature vs 
nurture’ and ‘structure vs culture’ — seem to coexist more peacefully than in 
other areas of social science (Freeman and Levine, 1989; Blaxter, 1990; 
Mechanic, 1995). In practice, it is often very difficult to disentangle the influ- 
ence of socio-economic status (a structural variable), local cultural habits, 
individual life-styles and the physiological changes provoked by these influ- 
ences (e.g. reduced immunity or high blood cholesterol levels) which, in turn, 
may alter the risks of cancer or heart disease. Such complex and multifactorial 
etiological webs, with often unclear cause-and-effect links, can only be 
unraveled by applying diverse research perspectives. The resulting methodo- 
logical ‘patchwork’ is manifest in many of the studies discussed later. 


Across the Disciplinary Borders: Society and Disease 


The goal of this report is to place a bio-medical phenomenon — malignant 
disease — into a broad social context, to look at the established epidemiologi- 
cal patterns through the lenses of social science. My experience as a social 
demographer studying cancer trends compelled me at a certain point to make 
a causal link between cancer occurrence and concomitant, but seemingly unre- 
lated, demographic and social processes. This could only be accomplished 
through transgression of the established and scrupulously guarded borders 
between the ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ sciences, so that the epidemiological concept of 
‘risk factors’ could be translated into a broader view of the social structure, 
social dynamics and their health repercussions. This report demonstrates the 
value of this approach, revealing, for example, the influence of modern child- 
bearing patterns (delayed pregnancy and low fertility) on cancer incidence in 
women, or gradual changes in cancer risk as a result of international migration. 

Some 15 years ago, when the concept of this study first appeared in my 
mind, social scientists were still rare intruders in the medical sanctuary, looked 
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upon with much suspicion and scorn. The «division of labor was strictly 
defined: doctors were expected to treat patients and to conduct clinical trials; 
biologists, to study fundamental mechanisms of carcinogenesis; and epidemi- 
ologists, to analyze cancer statistics and explore the pathways to prevention. 
The first two specialties were regarded as “real hard science”, the third as a 
para-science striving to approximate bio-medicine in its methodological rigor. 
Sociology, anthropology and other “soft” disciplines existed somewhere in 
remote lands, spoke foreign conceptual languages and had no say in the “scien- 
tific’ world of diagnoses, experiments and statistics. However, with the 
growing recognition of the role of environmental and life-style factors in 
cancer etiology, as well as the appreciation of the intricacies of desired behav- 
¡oral change in prevention programs, the balance between the bio-medical and 
the behavioral sciences in cancer research had to be altered. This epistemo- 
logical shift was further accelerated by the advent of another lethal ‘behavioral 
disease’ — AIDS (Pollak, 1992). The new notion of ‘social epidemiology” has 
appeared on the scene, with its emphasis on social and behavioral mechanisms 
of disease causation (Link and Phelan, 1995; Mechanic, 1995). Medical demog- 
raphy has defined itself as a wing in population science studying the patterns 
of ill-health and mortality by age, gender, ethnicity and other demographic 
variables. These synthetic disciplines, along with the rapidly developing 
medical sociology and medical anthropology, together created a whole new 
domain in our understanding of chronic illness as a social phenomenon 
(Freeman and Levine, 1989; Mechanic, 1995; Inhorn, 1995). 

Although few ‘hard’ scientists would dispute today the salient role that 
social science has to play in understanding and preventing disease, methodo- 
logical and conceptual barriers between bio-medicine and sociology are still 
very high. In fact, even within the social science realm, little understanding 
exists between the adherents of, say, the socio-positivist view, with its reliance 
on surveys and statistics, and qualitative researchers trying to understand 
subjective worlds of health and illness. Hence the importance of interdisci- 
plinary inquiry that helps narrow conceptual gaps, alleviate semantic dis- 
crepancies and thereby foster collaboration between various scientists 
interested in health. This report is based on an integrative review of the 
research literature and statistical evidence in the areas of social and medical 
demography, sociology, epidemiology of cancer, public health, ecology, 
migration studies and other disciplines. 


The Logic of this Report: Two Sides of the Cancer Problem 


There are two main temporal and substantive dimensions in the social 
study of chronic disease. One is concerned with social, environmental and 
behavioral: influences on disease causation; this etiological quest typically 
deals with the events preceding the onset of disease and with its patterns in 
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society. The other dimension is centered on the disease experience itself in its 
medical, psychosocial and behavioral context (i.e. in temporal terms, it 
follows medical diagnosis of the condition under study). Both in the indi- 
vidual and in the social sense, medical diagnosis erects the border between 
the healthy past and the beginning of the ‘sickness career’ of the individuals 
affected (Bury, 1991). At the macro-level, this dimension also embraces the 
political process and social policy aimed at the management of disease. 

In accordance with this division, Part I of the report contains the socio- 
demographic analysis of cancer patterns in modern societies. It explores the 
influence of the basic social trends of modernity and of social stratification 
on cancer toll and its dynamics over time. This macro-level population analy- 
sis 15 embedded in the social-positivist and the structuralist frameworks as 
described earlier, reflecting my primary interest and experience in the area of 
social epidemiology and prevention of cancer. Such a choice is also explained 
by the key role of epidemiological research in the advancement of our under- 
standing of the social patterns of malignant disease and the development of 
relevant public health policy. 

Part IT of the report describes the mechanisms by which modern societies 
construct the problem of cancer and organize around its management. It 
offers a critical perspective on-recent cancer politics and policies in the West. 
The role of various social forces in shaping national cancer agendas is dis- 
cussed, with the emphasis on the feminist critique of current cancer policies. 
Two overarching themes in this discussion are the technological imperative 
as a major driving force in contemporary oncology and the relations between 
cancer professionals and the lay lobby in the course of decision-making. Part 
II also includes a review of the main directions of the psychosocial studies of 
malignant disease, including some feminist interpretations of women’s 
experience of cancer. 


Notes . 


1 “Cancer” is an umbrella name for a variety of malignant diseases striking different 
body sites or systems. Cancers broadly vary in both their population incidence and 
survival rates. Common to all of them is an uncontrolled multiplication of abnormal 
cells that can spread to other organs and tissues, the disease metaphorically 
wrapping its claws around the whole body (hence the name “cancer”). 

2 Although both words are often used as synonyms, ‘disease’ is usually understood 
as the presence of some abnormality or pathogenic agent in a part of the body, that 
is, it reflects a medical definition of the problem. ‘Illness’ rather comprises a subjec- 
tive experience of discomfort, pain and other symptoms, with or without a 
medically diagnosed disease (Aggleton, 1990). 

3 Epidemiology studies the patterns of distribution of diseases and other health- 
related events (e.g. suicide, infertility) in human populations with the goal of estab- 
lishing their causal factors and pathways to prevention. 
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A Historic Transformation in Health and Disease Patterns 


his chapter approaches the problem of cancer patterns from a demo- 

graphic perspective. As is known, demography studies population struc- 
ture and change, with the emphasis on its reproduction and geographic 
movement (migration). Traditionally, demographic topics of interest are nup- 
tiality and fertility as positive components of population dynamics, and ill- 
health and mortality as its negative components. Some demographers are 
more interested in the analysis of vital statistics and quantitative modeling of 
population trends, while others investigate social determinants and correlates 
of fertility, mortality and migration. The latter branch of demography, to 
which I belong, is an integral part of modern sociology. On the other hand, 
the study of mortality and its social causes forms a common ground between 
demography, public health and epidemiology. 

The changing role of cancer as a cause of death in modern society has to 
be viewed in context of two interrelated processes: the demographic tran- 
sition and the epidemiologic transition. Demographic transition theory, 
developed by American demographer Frank Notestein (1945), describes the 
main historical stages of global population change in the course of moderniz- 
ation process, stressing the interdependence between fertility and mortality. 
This theory connects macro-economic processes of industrial development, 
urbanization and growing living standards of the population with reductions 
in the preterm mortality of children and adults. High fertility, which during 
the preceding centuries compensated for high mortality rates, responds to 
increased survival with a certain lag, during which rapid population growth 
occurs. Subsequently, the cultural norms of childbearing adjust to the new 
reality. As a result, the traditional type of population reproduction (based on 
the balance between high fertility and high mortality) is replaced by the 
modern type, which combines low numbers of children born with their high 
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survival chances. Demographic transition theory, further developed and 
enriched by the micro-economic and socio-cultural analyses of fertility pat- 
terns (Ryder, 1982; Cotts-Watkins, 1989), provides the major explanatory 
framework in the analysis of population dynamics. Every society can be 
defined in terms of its placement in the continuum between the traditional 
and the modern reproduction types (the notion of ‘post-transitional society” 
is widely used in social demography). 

An application of this broad concept to the analysis of the historical 
change in health and mortality patterns is the epidemiologic transition theory, 
formulated in the early 1970s (Omran, 1971, 1977). This theory postulates 
the sequence of the three main epochs in the epidemiological history of 
humankind: the ‘age of pestilence and famine’ (pre-industrial society), fol- 
lowed by the ‘age of receding pandemics’ (industrialization) and finally the 
‘age of degenerative and man-made diseases’ (industrial and post-industrial 
societies). The first epoch was characterized by low life expectancy (around 
the age of 20) and extremely high maternal and child mortality, so that 
between three-quarters and two-thirds of all newborns never reached the age 
of five. Pandemic infectious diseases (plague, smallpox, cholera, typhus and 
others), as well as parasitoses and famine/undernutrition, constituted the 
main causes of preterm mortality. 

In the ‘age of receding pandemics’ mortality transition began: both infant 
and maternal mortality started to fall, and life expectancy reached 30-45 
years. Urbanization, agricultural and industrial revolutions created a new 
health setting whereby, on one hand, food supplies significantly increased and 
famine receded, but on the other hand new foes — syphilis, tuberculosis and 
industry-related diseases — increasingly contributed to mortality in the over- 
populated industrial cities: The localization of global pandemics was boosted 
by the initial advancements in life sciences and medical care (immunization, 
hospitals for the poor). After the pioneering work of the British doctor and 
public health analyst Thomas McKeown (1979), most medical sociologists 
share the view that the main role in the onset and acceleration of mortality 
decline belonged to mass improvement of living conditions (nutrition, 
housing, sanitation), rather than purely medical measures (McKinlay et al., 
1989; Freund and McGuire, 1995). 

The final stage of ‘degenerative and man-made diseases’ opened in the 
early 20th century, as a result of rapid advances in technology, changing labor 
patterns and a further rise in education and income levels in industrial 
societies. Expansion of the well-endowed middle classes, development of 
social insurance systems and other attributes of the welfare state narrowed 
social contrasts in the standards and styles of living, stimulating further 
increases in life expectancy (Omran, 1977; McKinlay et al., 1989). The rise of 
bio-medicine in its present form was fostered by wide adoption of sulpha 
drugs and antibiotics in the middle of this century, leading to gross reductions 
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Table 1. Mortality rates by cause per 1000 men in England and Wales 
between the years 1861 and 1964 (rounded numbers] 


A eee 





Causes of death 1861 1901 1940 1964 
All infectious and parasitic diseases 230 164 69 10 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 110 77 40 6 
Malignant neoplasms 14 52 119 201 
Cardiovascular diseases 124 181 349 497 
Accidents, poisoning, injuries and violent deaths 49 50. 86 87 
Other and non-specified causes of death 450 387 214 113 
SN BEA  —— E 


Source: Adapted from Omran (1971) and Aggleton (1990). 


in preterm mortality from contagious diseases. Average life expectancy 
increased in the industrial world from some 45 years at the turn of the century 
to 70 by the late 1960s, and reached 80 in Japan and a few other countries by 
the early 1990s (Cockerham, 19954). 

The advances in longevity were accompanied by consistent decreases in 
fertility; by the late 1950s, small family size became a norm in western coun- 
tries. Together, these two demographic trends caused the age composition of 
the population to shift toward the middle aged and the elderly. Thus in the 
United States, the percentage of citizens older than 65 had grown from 4 
percent at the turn of the 20th century to 12.6 percent by 1991. By the year 
2050, this group is projected to comprise about 22 percent of the US popu- 
lation (US Bureau of Census, 1993). Population ageing, along with low mor- 
tality from infectious conditions, meant that chronic and degenerative 
diseases became the principal causes of ill-health, disability and death. 
Another prominent component: of the modern disease and mortality 
complex are the so-called ‘man-made’ diseases: technology-related acci- 
dents, growing violence, chemical addictions and conditions associated with 
industrial work and environmental pollution. Yet, the bulk of ill-health in 
the ageing society is caused by chronic conditions characterized by a long- 
term course and a continuous consumption of economic, social and health 
care resources.! 

In all western societies that had completed the transition by the late 
1950s,? two main causes of mortality became cardiovascular diseases and 
malignant neoplasms. The restructuring of causes of death over a 100-year 
period in the country with the longest history of vital statistics is shown in 
Table 1: 

These long-term mortality trends partly reflect improved diagnostic 
techniques, hence higher detection rates of cancer and cardiovascular dis- 
eases, with the respective fall in the weight of non-specified causes of death. 
Yet there is little doubt that upward trends in the prevalence of cancer and 
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cardiovascular diseases have been real (Doll and Peto, 1981). One more note 
regarding recent epidemiological history is that the alleged full victory over 
infectious disease (which seems evident from Table 1) was challenged again 
in the late 20th century. The health care systems in the USA and other post- 
industrial countries now face the problem of resurgence of the old infections 
in the most dangerous drug-resistant forms (tuberculosis, malaria), and the 
advent oí the new ones (HIV-AIDS). Discussion of this phenomenon is 
beyond the scope of this report but, from the sociological standpoint, it 
reflects the continuous swelling of the global and national pockets of poverty 
and disadvantage (Cockerham, 1995b; Brym, 1996; Gaylin and Kates, 1997). 


Some Clues to the Current Cancer Picture 


During the initial post-transitional decades — the 1960s and 1970s — diseases 
of the cardiovascular system reached their peak incidence in the United States 
and other western countries. Starting from the late 1970s, however, a new and 
unexpected trend has been registered: mortality from both coronary heart 
disease and stroke (two main killers in this disease group) began to diminish. 
This tendency, observed in North America and several countries of western 
and northern Europe, was termed the ‘second epidemiologic transition’ 
(Olshansky and Ault, 1986). Considerable controversy exists between soci- 
ologists and bio-medical experts in explaining these trends with regard to the 
relative contribution of life-style changes vs simultaneous advancements in 
clinical cardiology and acute care (McKinlay et al., 1989; McKinlay, 1996). 

What is important for our theme is that a similar decrease in cancer mor- 
tality has never occurred. Indeed, in many industrial countries, the cancer 
mortality curve continues to move upwards with varying speed ‘Coleman et 
al., 1993). In most western societies, 20-25 percent of total deaths occur due 
to cancer. In comparison, cardiovascular deaths comprise 35-50 percent and, 
given their downward trends, a cross-over will sooner or later occur. This has 
already happened in Japan, where more people die from cancer than from any 
other cause (Tominaga, 1986; Marmot and Davey Smith, 1989). 

Although the progress in clinical oncology is rather slow, more cancer 
patients survive this disease nowadays than in the past. This leads to the 
increasing gap between cancer incidence rates (i.e. annual occurrence of new 
cases per 100,000 population) and mortality rates (i.e. annual numbers of 
cancer deaths per 100,000 population). Part of this gap may be explained by 
earlier diagnosis and therefore longer ‘careers’ of cancer patients, rather than 
a genuine increase of their survival. In any case, rising incidence and stable or 
diminishing mortality lead to gradual accumulation of larger pools of cancer 
patients in society (i.e. to increasing cancer prevalence rates). Social patterns 
of cancer survival are discussed at length later in this report, but at this point 
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it should be said that longevity of cancer patients depends on three clinical 
factors: the cancer’s location in the body (site), its histological type and the 
stage of progress by the moment of detection. The overall percentage of 
cancer survivors in the USA during the first five years after diagnosis varied 
in the late 1980s from fully 93 percent for local female breast cancer to 1 
percent for lung cancer patients diagnosed with distant metastases (AGS, 
1994). Hence the emphasis on early detection and timely treatment. 

Experts across all health disciplines agree on three main causes of con- 
tinuous absolute and relative growth of the cancer toll. The first one 1s popu- 
lation ageing, which constantly increases the pool of potential cancer victims. 
The role of this structural factor is well illustrated by the examples of Japan, 
China, Singapore and other Asian countries where relatively recent but rapid 
ageing of the population was paralleled by rapid increases in cancer death 
rates (Tominaga, 1986). The second factor, temporary and ‘technical’ by 
nature, is the above-mentioned improvement in detection and reporting of 
malignant diseases. This factor had probably exhausted itself by the early 
1970s, when standard cancer classification and registration procedures were 
adopted in most developed countries (Coleman et al., 1993). The third, most 
salient, component of the increasing cancer prevalence trend is a genuine (i.e. 
free of structural and diagnostic biases) growth of cancer risk in industrial 
and post-industrial societies. This trend reflects fundamental shifts in the 
quality of the environment and styles of living, resulting from the expansion 
of industry and technology, altered patterns of work and consumption, diver- 
sity in sexual and childbearing behaviors, and other related changes (Doll and 
Peto, 1981; Doll, 1992). Altogether, these deep and historically rapid shifts 
produced a whole new set of exogenous risk factors. This broad term is used 
in epidemiology for the analytical discrimination of environmental and 
behavioral influences, on one hand, from the endogenous, or host factors of 
disease, on the other. Host factors include genetic predisposition to cancer, 
individual hormonal and metabolic profiles and other biological correlates of 
malignant process that are beyond our control. It is the host factors that are 
responsible for the fact that only three or four heavy smokers out of ten 
would eventually develop lung cancer. 

Cancer has a multifactorial etiology, namely, the disease results from the 
complex web of host-environment interactions over a long period of time. In 
comparison to other chronic diseases, it has the longest induction (latency) 
period of up to several decades: exogenous hazards exert their carcinogenic 
effect in a gradual and cumulative way. Timely intervention in this pathologic 
sequence, that is, the cessation of the exposure to the risk factor, can sub- 
stantially alter the ultimate probability of developing the malignancy, both 
on individual and population levels. Thus, lung cancer risk in ex-smokers, if 
they quitted young enough, roughly approaches the risk of the non-smokers 
in ten years or so after giving up (Doll and Peto, 1981; Heseltine et al., 1992). 
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The step-wise nature of cancerous process creates multiple possibilities for 
prevention, which are discussed later on. 


On the Exogenous Causes of Cancer 


The discourse on exogenous causes and potential preventability is central to 
both social and bio-medical disciplines studying cancer. Despite all the con- 
troversy involved in such estimations, most experts in cancer epidemiology 
argue that up to 80 percent of the general cancer toll is caused, directly or 
indirectly, by various factors external to the host (ice. life-style and environ- 
ment). This assumptiori formed the basis of the widely cited evaluation study 
by the two renowned cancer epidemiologists — R. Doll and R. Peto (1981) — 
who made quantitative estimates of the percentage of all new cancer cases in 
the USA which could be prevented by eliminating some established or sus- 
pected risk factors. 

Doll and Peto’s calculations were based on international comparisons, 
for specific cancer types, between the countries with the lowest and highest 
recorded mortality rates for these cancers. Such differences can be very 
impressive: for example, the ratio of male mortality from esophageal cancer 
in Iran vs Nigeria is 300:1, and similar ratios are observed for cancer of the 
penis (Uganda vs Israeli Jews); for skin cancer the ratio is 200:1 (whites in 
Australia vs Hindus in Bombay); and for breast cancer, 140:1 (Britain vs Hon- 
duras). Ascribing all the observed ‘surplus’ in cancer mortality between the 
world’s minimum and respective US rates to the action of the exogenous risk 
factors, Doll and Peto estimated the contributions of these factors to US 
cancer mortality (Table 2). 

Most factors- mentioned in Table 2 are defined and analyzed in the 
following chapters. At this point, it seems important to note that the notion 
of ‘avoidable cancers’ coined by Doll and Peto, should be used with caution. 
Theoretical avoidability and practical elimination of the exogenous risk 
factors are separated by a large set of barriers — financial, political and psy- 
chosocial. Influential interest groups and lobbies (such as the tobacco indus- 
try) often hinder the environmental and industrial regulation by which 
population exposure to carcinogenic factors could be curtailed (Doll, 1992). 
Individual life-styles, too, are notoriously hard to change (Prochaska, 1992). 
Nevertheless, since publication of Doll and Peto’s study in 1981, much public 
health effort in the USA and elsewhere has been directed toward environ- 
mental control, setting proper food industry standards, improvement of : 
working conditions and other measures conducive to lower cancer risk. 

The interplay of genetic, environmental and life-style factors explains 
stark variation in cancer patterns between developing and developed coun- 
tries. The ‘advanced’ pattern of cancer incidence, exemplified by the USA, is 
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Table 2. Proportions of cancer deaths attributed to different exogenous factors 


Percentage of all cancer deaths 





Best Range of 
Factor or class of factors estimate acceptable estimates 
Tobacco - 30 2540 
Alcohol 3 24 
Diet 35 10-70 
Food additives* <1 —5to2 
Reproductive and sexual behavior 7 1-13 
Occupation 4 2-8 
Pollution 2 < 1-5 
Industrial products <1 < 1-2 
Medicines and medical procedures 1 0.5-3 
Geophysical factors? 3 24 
Infection 10? 1-? 
Unknown ? ? 


a Allowing for a possibly protective effect (i.e. reducing the number of deaths) of 
antioxidants and other preservatives. 

In certain geographic areas and ethnic groups, contribution of this factor can reach up 
to 30 scale fk to skin cancers resulting from sun exposure. | 


Source: Adapted from Doll and Peto (1981: 1256). 


characterized by the dominance of lung cancer and prostate cancer in men 
and breast cancer in women, with high rates of intestinal cancers in both 
sexes, bladder cancer in men, ovarian cancers in women and systemic malig- 
nancies (lymphomas and leukemias) in both sexes (see Figure 1). In the low- 
income countries, both sexes have much higher incidence of stomach, liver 
and esophageal cancers; lung cancer is much less common in men, while 
women have low rates of breast cancer and higher rates of cervical cancer. 
Overall, cancer composition by site is skewed toward the old-age cancers in 
the developed countries and toward the middle-age cancers in the develop- 
ing world, reflecting different life expectancies. 

Historically, convincing epidemiological evidence in favor of the exogen- 
ous causation of cancer came from the observations on immigrant com- 
munities in the USA and Europe. Resettlers from Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and Eastern Europe exhibited a remarkable transformation of cancer risks 
over time whereby cancer rates in subsequent generations of immigrants 
approximated the pattern of the host country. Thus, Japanese in the USA 
experienced gradual increases in the incidence of ‘western’ cancers of the 
breast and large bowel (which are low in Japan) with simultaneous decreases 
in stomach cancer, common in the Orient (Locke and King, 1980; Modan, 
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1980). Another body of data indicative-of the salience of life-style in cancer 
causation describes low incidence of most tobacco- and diet-related cancers 
in the isolated religious communities (such as Mormons and Seventh Day 
Adventists) strictly adhering to the ‘natural living’ prescribed: by their 
Church (Lyon et al., 1980). 


Viewing the exogenous risk factors of cancer through the lens of struc- 


turalist sociology, let me turn now to the analysis of cancer patterns along the 
main lines of social stratification. 


— 


ho 


Notes 


Revisiting Omran’s theory, Olshansky and Ault (1986) postulated that there is also 
a fourth stage of the epidemiologic transition. They described it as the ‘age of 
delayed degenerative diseases’, referring to a late onset and prolonged course of 
most chronic conditions, with respective gains in life expectancy. 

In Japan, the epidemiologic transition started in the mid-1950s, in close parallel to 
the Japanese ‘economic miracle’. Mortality reduction and restructuring were very 
intense, and the whole-process was completed in less than 25 years. By the mid- 
1980s, Japan had the world’s highest life expectancy (approaching 80 years for both 
sexes), and cancer as the main cause of death. 

In the 1950s, Sir Richard Doll conducted the classical cohort study among British 
physicians that for the first time unequivocally proved the causal link between 
smoking and lung cancer. 


Patterns of Cancer Risk by Age and 
Gender 





his chapter opens the overview of the principal lines of social stratifi- 

cation that can exert influence on the cancer toll in modern pluralistic 
societies. Let us turn first to the main bio-social determinants of cancer preva- 
lence: age and gender. Since these variables often influence cancer risks inter- 
actively, they are analyzed here together. 

Age is one of the basic determinants of social roles, status and. social 
structures in general. The growing numbers of the elderly in post-industrial 
societies result in the whole range of complex and interrelated problems of 
redistribution of resources between the economically active and passive 
population sectors. Rapidly growing social and individual costs of material 
support and, especially, health care for the elderly create new tensions in 
society, and new kinds of prejudice and discrimination against older people 
known as ‘ageism’ (Butler, 1969; Avorn, 1984). As a reaction, political lob- 
bying for the interests of ‘senior citizens’ has become quite powerful in the 
ageing western democracies. | 

One of the tangible problems of the ageing society is the high cost of 
oncological care, comprising a large share of total health care expenses. 
Cancer is one of the typical diseases of old age: it is mainly concentrated in 
the senior and the oldest (75 and over) age groups. Cumulative growth of 
cancer risks with age in the US population is shown in Table 1.! 

In developed countries, over 60 percent of cancer deaths occur in people 
over age 65, but an upward trend in cancer risks reveals itself much earlier, 
especially in women. Differences in the onset of the ‘cancer age’ between men 
and women largely coincide with the gender gap in.the period of waning 
activity of the sex glands: around 45 in women and after 60 in men (Tomatis 
et al., 1990). As can be seen in Table 1, during middle age (40-59), cancer risks 
in women surpass those in men — reflecting rapid increases in breast cancer 
rates around the age of menopause. Among middle-aged women in the West, 
breast cancer is the main cause of death,? which explains the great emphasis 
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Table 1. Percentage of Population (Probability) Developing Common Types of 
Cancer at Given Ages 





Age intervals 








Ever in a 
Cancer site Birth to 39 40-59 60-79 lifetime 
All sites 
Men 1.7 (1in60) 7.5 (1:13) 32.3 (1:3) 42.5 (1:2) 
Women 1.9 (1in52) 9.3 (1:11) 23.1 (1:4) 38.9 (1:3) 
Breast (women) 0,45 3.8 6.8 12.2 
1 in 222 1 in 26 1 in 15 1 in 8 
Prostate (men) less than 0.8 10.7 13.1 
1 in 10,000 1 in 128 1in9 1in 8 
Colon and rectum e 
Men 0.06 0.9 4 4.5 6.1 
(1in 1667) (1in110)  (tin22) = (1 in 16) 
Women 0.05 0.7 3.3 5.9 


(1in2000) (1in137)  (1in30)  (lin17) 
Lung and bronchus 


Men 0.04 1.6 6.7 8.4 
(1 in 2500) (1 in 63) (1 in 15) (1 in 12) 
Women 0.03 1.1 35 5.0 


(1in3333) (1in93)  (lin29)  (1in20) 


Note: These estimates of risk cumulation with age are absolute: that is, they assume that 
cancer is the only possible cause of death in this population. In practice, people can die 
from a variety of other, competing, causes (e.g. accidents or heart attacks), and hence 
not survive until ‘their cancer’. These calculations also ignore individual exposure to risk 
factors like smoking or radiation, which can significantly alter these average 
probabilities. | 

Source: Adapted from ACS (1994). 


on this disease in both bio-medical and psychosocial discourses on women's 
health. Multiple etiological links connect women's reproductive cancers with 
social patterns of childbearing; these are analyzed in greater detail in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

By age 60, overall cancer risks in men and women roughly equalize, and 
after this age the curves of cancer incidence and mortality for men generally 
outpace those for women. In the older age group (60-79), one in three Ameri- 
can men and one in four women develop cancer (see note to Table 1). Accord- 
ing to some other estimates, the lifetime probability of having cancer, 
adjusted for other ‘competing’ causes of death, is equal in men and women: 
for US residents born in 1970 it was about 27 percent and 28 percent respec- 
tively. This reflects men’s higher risk of death at a younger age from other 
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causes (e.g. accidents) and women's higher life expectancy, with the resulting 
cumulation of their cancer risk (Shottenfeld, 1981). | 

With further increases in age, cancer curves level off for both sexes. This 
is sometimes explained by the quasi-selection argument: namely, that indi- 
viduals prone to malignant disease have already “gotten off the track”, so that 
only those having a special genetic resistance to cancer can survive to a very 
old age. On the other hand, cancer detection and registration rates for the 
very old (75 and over) are usually lower than for younger people. So the 
apparent decrease in cancer rates among the very old may partly be an arti- 
fact, reflecting the above-mentioned ageism. Even in advanced health care 
systems, very old patients typically get less medical attention: they have lower 
hospitalization rates, are subject to less thorough examination and often die 
from conditions secondary to cancer without detection of the underlying 
malignancy (Wetle, 1987; Greenfield et al., 1987). In older people, cancer 
usually progresses slowly, so that latent tumors (e.g. prostate cancer) are 
highly prevalent. Since hospital autopsy rates for the oldest patients are lower 
too, many of their cancers do not appear in medical statistics (Tomatis et al., 
1990). 

To examine US cancer patterns by site, let us turn to statistical data pub- 
lished annually by the American Cancer Society (ACS, 1994). Total cancer 
mortality of men was almost double that of women (respective age-adjusted 
rates? in 1988-90 were 218 and 141 per 100,000 population), and its increase 
over the preceding 30 years was much more striking (21 percent in men vs 3 
percent in women). Men's higher cancer mortality rates partly explain their 
shorter life expectancy. Men's higher susceptibility to malignant diseases 
probably has both genetic and environmental explanations. The latter include 
the whole range of carcinogenic factors to which men are exposed more 
intensely than women due to their life habits (smoking, alcohol consumption, 
unhealthy diets), occupation in hazardous industries or via other social routes 
(e.g. upward social mobility and the related stress). This hypothesis is cor- 
roborated by the fact that men have higher rates of cancers with known 
exogenous causes (lung, bladder, stomach, esophagus, mouth, larynx and 
others) as compared to women (Tomatis et al., 1990; ACS, 1994). For many 
non-sex-specific cancer types (e.g. colorectal, leukemias and lymphomas), 
men have lower survival rates than women under similar clinical conditions 
(tumor stage and treatment). This observation points to men's higher genetic 
susceptibility, poorer adjustment and coping processes, or both (Verbrugge, 
1976; Fife et al., 1994). 

However, a narrowing life-style gap between men and women also 
means a narrowing gender gap in cancer patterns. Since the Second World 
War, the rates of women's employment outside the home have been consist- 
ently rising in all western countries, and this trend is paralleled by the 
growing participation of women in traditionally male occupations. At the 
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same time, gender-role definitions at home have revealed more inertia: 
housekeeping and childcare chores remain largely a woman’s responsibility. 
The resulting double burden of work outside and inside the home, and the 
related role conflict, has enhanced women’s exposure to stress. One of the 
by-products of growing unisex tendencies in the public domain is an 
increased involvement of women in- traditionally male forms of socializing 
and stress reduction like smoking and drinking alcohol. The growing preva- 
lence of these addictions among women has had numerous social and health 
ramifications (Rodin and Ickovics, 1990; Longnecker et al., 1995). Probably 
most dramatic of these are the rising incidence and mortality of women from 
lung cancer (see Figure 1, p. 16). Some experts believe that women are more 
susceptible to the harmful effects of tobacco than men are, and/or these 
effects manifest more rapidly (Heseltine et al., 1992). During 30 years 
(1960-90), death rates of US women from lung cancer increased by 452 
percent, in contrast to a 104 percent increase in men. Today more American 
women die from lung cancer than from breast cancer (59,000 vs 46,000 
victims in 1994), albeit the incidence of breast cancer is more than twice as 
high (182,000 vs 72,000 new cases in 1994). This discrepancy reflects the 
extreme lethality of lung cancer, in juxtaposition to the improved survival of 
breast cancer patients (ACS, 1994). 

Lung cancer rates closely parallel the trends in smoking prevalence 10-15 
years ago, 1.e. the approximate duration of the latent period between the 
exposure and the disease manifestation (Doll and Peto, 1981). Long latency 
explains how today's mortality figures provide a “snapshot” of yesterday's 
behavior patterns. Although the overall trend in the USA, Britain and most 
other western countries has been towards the reduction in smoking preva- 
lence, among women this trend is more recent and slower than in men. 
According to US national survey data, between 1974 and 1991 smoking 
prevalence among men decreased from 43 to 28 percent, while in women the 
decrease was more modest — from 33 to 24 percent. By the early 1990s, the 
level of smoking among men and women became almost identical, and some 
surveys show that after 1991 more women started smoking than in previous 
years (ACS, 1994). 

Although cancer mainly affects older age groups, it can strike people 
across the lifespan. Cancer in children and young adults is especially hard to 
bear. In the socio-medical literature of the 1960s and 1970s, the problem of 
cancer’s juvenilization (i.e. occurring at younger ages than before) was hotly 
debated. In the late 1970s, the epidemiologic transition theory (Omran, 1971) 
offered a sound explanation for this apparent phenomenon. The relative 
weight of cancer among causes of death of children and young adults has 
grown only in relative terms, as a result of plummeting mortality rates from 
other diseases of childhood and adolescence (mainly infections). In absolute 
terms, mortality from malignant diseases under the age of 34 has dropped 
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since 1950 by some 60 percent as a result of more successful treatment. But 
however rare cancer is among young people (around 12 new cases and five 
deaths per 100,000 annually), it ranks second among causes of death in this 
age interval after accidents (about 25 deaths per 100,000). The respective 
contributions of cancer and accidents to mortality among children in the 
USA during the 1980s were about 10 and 50 percent (ACS, 1994; Singh and 
Yu, 1996a). 

Over 6000 new cancer cases among children are registered in the USA 
annually, and cancer rates in boys exceed those in girls by some 35 percent. 
The most common cancer types in children are leukemias and lymphomas 
(about 40 percent of all cases), followed by brain tumors (Shottenfeld, 1981; 
Young et al., 1986; ACS, 1994). Over the last decades, pediatric oncology has 
made a lot of progress. For all forms of cancer combined, the five-year sur- 
vival rate in American children was 57 percent, but for several types of malig- 
nancy (Hodgkin’s disease, fibrosarcomas and some others) survival rate 
exceeded 80 percent. Success has been especially impressive in the treatment 
of certain forms of leukemias and lymphomas, which in many cases can be 
cured — or, at least, long remissions can be guaranteed (Young et al., 1986; 
Tomatis et al., 1990). 

In adolescents and young adults (15-34), cancer ranks first among 
somatic diseases as a cause of death in men,* and fourth among all causes after 
accidents, homicide and suicide (Singh and Yu, 1996b). The most frequent 
types of cancer in young men are leukemias, lymphomas and tumors of the 
brain and testis. In older working-age men (35-54), cancer becomes the 
second most common cause of death after heart disease. In young women, 
cancer also ranks high as a cause of preterm death, but the list of common 
sites is headed by breast cancer, followed by leukemias and brain tumors. 

Given the high contribution of cancer to the preterm mortality in the 
West, substantial life expectancy gains could result from reducing the cancer 
toll in younger people. Demographic and socio-economic losses from 
preterm mortality are often estimated by means of person-years of life lost 
(PYLL) due to specific causes of death. The losses are higher where death 
strikes people at younger age (like diseases of childhood or injuries). PYLL 
due to cancer in women in most developed countries exceed PYLL from any 
other cause; women’s losses are higher than men’s because of the earlier 
average onset of malignant disease. Thus, in Sweden, PYLL fram cancer in 
women comprise 33 percent of the total PYLL due to all causes vs 17 percent 
in men; in the USA, 22 vs 13 percent; and in Japan, 28 vs 21 percent, respec- 
tively. Among men, PYLL from cancer rank second after accidents and 
violent deaths (in the USA, 13 vs 35 percent of total PYLL; in Sweden, 17 vs 
29 percent) because men are usually exposed to external hazards resulting in 
injury more than women, and their cancers have a later onset. An average 
individual dying of cancer before age 70 in North America and Europe loses 
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today some 15-18 years of life, which constitutes 20-33 percent of the total 
years lost due to premature death. On the macro-level this causes heavy econ- 
omic losses, both direct (treatment, disability benefits, social support of the 
patients) and indirect (lost economic productivity) (Manton et al., 1980; 
Tomatis et al., 1990). 

However devastating malignant diseases of young people might be, they 
are difficult to prevent due to the genetic and other host factors involved in 
their etiology. On the other hand, environmental influences such as prena- 
tal/early childhood exposure to chemicals or radiation, hazardous occupation 
of parents or maternal smoking in many cases contribute to cancer onset in 
children and youngsters. One of the most tragic examples of the environ- 
mentally influenced pediatric cancers was the epidemic of thyroid tumors in 
Ukrainian and Belarussian children after the Chernobyl nuclear accident in 
1986. In the ten years since this disaster, the incidence of pediatric thyroid 
cancer in Belarus has been 200 times higher than in Western Europe, as a 
result of repeated exposure of the children to radioactive iodine and little 
effort to replace it by oral iodine preparations on the part of local health 
authorities (Bertin and Lallemand, 1992). Another case examined in the epi- 
demiological literature is the high incidence of leukemia in children residing 
near nuclear power plants in the British coastal region of Cumbria (Gardner 
et al., 1990). Hence, childhood cancers at least partly reflect the ubiquitous 
process of technogenic expansion, with concomitant, accidents and environ- 
mental pollution. At the same time, behaviors and environmental exposures 
which affect cancer risk are non-randomly and unevenly distributed between 
various social strata. Therefore, let us examine next social-structural deter- 
minants of cancer prevalence. 


Notes 


1 It is not accidental that much of the statistical data used in this chapter come from 
the USA, where considerable effort has been invested in cancer surveillance and 
research. 

2 While breast cancer occurs, on average, in younger women and is highly prevalent, 
its early stages are curable and its contribution to overall mortality slowly declining. 
Conversely, lung cancer usually strikes women over age 65, and is highly fatal, so 
that over the whole lifespan more US women die of lung cancer than of breast 
cancer. 

3 Age-adjusted rates of incidence and mortality account for the different age compo- 
sition in the compared populations (in this case, men and women), and hence are 
better for comparative purposes than are general (crude) rates. 

4 A competing cause of death among young US men is AIDS, which already ranks 
first in the age group 25-34. 
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Social Inequality in Health and Illness 


i fé social differential in cancer occurrence is one example of a broader 

phenomenon - the influence of social and economic conditions on 
health. Due to the long latency period in development of most cancers, the 
effects of the social placement on cancer rates are often difficult to discern, 
especially at the individual level. Therefore, it seems essential to start this 
chapter with a general overview of the connection between socio-economic 
status (and 1ts correlates — race or ethnicity) and illness. 

The influence of social conditions on health has long been recognized in 
public health, social medicine and, later on, the structuralist school in medical 
sociology. By the middle of the 19th century, founding fathers of public 
health like Edwin Chadwick in Britain and Rudolf Virchow in Germany had 
observed that mortality had consistent class patterns, and that premature 
deaths could only be reduced by improving the living and labor conditions 
of the working classes (Vagero, 1995; Link and Phelan, 1995). As we approach 
the 21st century, western post-industrial societies, despite their overall high 
living standards, ‘still face dramatic disparities in the overall well-being and 
health standards of various population sectors (Navarro, 1991; Lautard and 
Guppy, 1996; Brym, 1996). In this chapter, I examine the interaction of the 
three main social-structural determinants of health in general and cancer risks 
in particular: class or socio-economic status (SES), race and occupation. 

As was pointed out in the Introduction, sociologists and epidemiologists 
approach social stratification of health from various perspectives. In socio- 
logical tradition, the primary interest is in ‘fundamental causes’ of disease: 
namely, social opportunities, living conditions and access to important 
resources like education and social support. These life chances are shaped by 
an individual’s place in the social hierarchy as defined by their race and SES 
(Link and Phelan, 1995; Blair, 1995; Kooiker and Christiansen, 1995). 
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Epidemiologists view such social determinants of health as too distant and 
non-specific in relation to disease biology, and look for more proximate and 
immediate causes of disease like diet, lack of exercise, smoking or occu- 
pational hazards. As Link and Phelan (1995: 81) put it: 


This focus on proximate risk factors, potentially controllable at the individual 
level, resonates with the value and belief systems of Western culture that 
emphasize both the ability of the individual to control his or her personal fate 
and the importance of doing so... . Thus modern epidemiology and cultural 
values conspire to focus attention on proximate, individually-based risk factors 
and away from social conditions as causes of disease. 


Accordingly, the focus of responsibility for health has been relocated. In the 
classic public health tradition, it was believed to lie with society in general 
and its institutions (governments, medical systems, sanitary control) in par- 
ticular. Modern epidemiological thinking gradually transferred it to the 
micro-level: individuals, families and communities. The premise behind this 
is that people get sick or injured and die prematurely not because of their 
lacking access to resources such as good housing, education and health care 
but due to self-inflicted hazards like substance abuse, poor eating habits and 
violence. This logical transfer is presented by its advocates as reflecting 
progress in our knowledge of disease causation. However, some medical soci- 
ologists, especially Marxists, view this as powerholders’ attempt to forgo 
responsibility for the deprivation of the lower classes (Navarro, 1991; Link 
and Phelan, 1995; Vagero and Illsley, 1995; Weitz, 1995). 

My argument is that these two explanatory frameworks may be easily 
integrated. After all, social conditions can affect health both directly (via 
detrimental physical environment, heavy work, nutritional deficiency and 
lack of preventive health care) and indirectly, by chronic stress, poor social 
support and despair. This points to the need to contextualize specific risk 
factors — that is, to determine broad social causes that put people at risk of 
the more concrete hazards like smoking or a high-cholesterol diet. Alleviat- 
ing these broad life circumstances can result in simultaneous reduction of risk 
factors for a wide range of diseases, and so improve the ultimate health con- 
dition (Link and Phelan, 1995). 

One of the most challenging problems in medical sociology is disentan- 
gling the impacts of class and race on health, because these two variables are 
intertwined in all multiracial societies (Mutchler and Burr, 1991). Multiple 
studies in Great Britain, where class stratification is well defined and rou- 
tinely entered into social and medical statistics (Vagero and Illsley, 1995), and 
in the USA — with the studies typically focused on race (Navarro, 1991) — 
have indicated that both SES and racial affiliation have independent impacts 
on the risks of ill-health. For some conditions (like violent deaths or low 
birth-weight), race seems to be more influential, while for others (e.g. occu- 
pational and smoking-related diseases) SES has a greater effect, but the overall 
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trend is never reversed. Higher SES and white (Caucasian) race are invariably 
associated with higher life expectancy and better health, irrespective of what 
indicators of the latter are being measured. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, it was widely believed that social contrasts in 
health and mortality reflect mainly unequal access to health care services. 
This view was challenged in 1980, when the Working Group on Inequalities 
in Health, commissioned by the British government and chaired by 
renowned public health professional Sir Douglas Black, published its final 
report. The Black Report has convincingly shown that, despite decades of 
universal access to all medical services in the National Health Care System, 
social contrasts in mortality persist, with the upper classes (as defined by 
occupation) faring consistently better. These conclusions stimulated heated 
debates about the causal pathways by which lack of social advantage may lead 
to ill-health, and vice versa — including quasi-eugenic issues like genetic per- 
petuation of physical and intellectual weakness (Vagero and Illsley, 1995; 
Vagero, 1995). In Britain and other European countries, where upper and 
lower classes are predominantly of the same color, making the racial argu- 
ment less powerful, the controversy focused on the question: could class 
differences in health be the result of selective social mobility? Instead of 
people having poor health because of their low SES, do they end up in lower 
classes due to their poor health? A number of longitudinal cohort studies 
have examined the relationship between health and social mobility, drawing 
on this alternative hypothesis. Most have found that, although people with 
poor health at the baseline do have fewer chances for an upward occu- 
pational-social mobility, the effect of this factor on overall social differential 
in health is very modest. It is social and economic disadvantage itself that 
causes gradual deterioration of health (Power et al., 1990; J. Fox et al., 1990). 

In the USA, the relationship between SES and mortality is more difficult 
to assess because no standard classification of SES exists. It is usually defined 
in different ways (via education, occupation, income or their composites) and 
indirectly (e.g. by an individual’s residence in a poor or wealthy neighbor- 
hood), which renders different studies not comparable (Greenwald et al., 
1996a). Since SES and race are closely linked in the USA, most studies focus 
on racial patterns of disease and mortality, with special emphasis on the 
largest racial minority — blacks, or African-Americans! (see Table 1). 

Reflecting these striking differences in mortality, life expectancy among 
American blacks in the early 1990s was, on the average, 8.2 years less than 
among whites (64.6 vs 72.8 years), and for women the respective gap was 
almost six years (73.6 vs 79.4). Not only do black people run higher risks of 
premature death, but also the prevalence of the less fatal diseases like hyper- 
tension, diabetes, asthma and many others among them is much higher. This 
results in poor quality of life and early loss of productivity, further diminish- 
ing the socio-economic chances of African-Americans (Cockerham, 1995a; 
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Table 1. Age-adjusted death rates-per 100,000 for leading causes of death in 
the USA, by race | 





Afro- Ratio Native Ratio 





Causes of death White American AA:W American NA:W 
All causes : 511 779 1.52 551 1.10 : 
Infant mortality? 8.2 17.8 2.17 13.0 1.59 
Heart disease 165 227 138 135 0.80 
Cerebrovascular disease (stroke) 28 51 1.82 24 0.80 
Cancer | 130 172 1.32 83 0.60 
Diabetes mellitus 9 20 2.22 21 2.33 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 8 15 1.88 26 3.1 
AIDS, men 15 44 2.95 NA NA 
AIDS, women 1 10 100 NA NA 
Accidents and adverse effects 33 42 127 83 2.5 
Suicide | © 13 7 0.54 15 12 
Homicide and legal intervention 5 32 6.00 16 3.1 


Note: The figures are rounded; the data are for 1987-90. 

a Number of deaths per 1000 live births during the first year of life. 

Source: Adapted from US Department of Health and Human Services (1993) and 
National Center for Health Statistics (1993). 





Weitz, 1995). As to other racial minorities in the USA, both Hispanics and 
Native Americans fare somewhat better than blacks but worse than whites, 
in terms of both longevity and prevalence of chronic diseases. The one minor- 
ity.group that is known for its particular health advantage is Asian-Ameri- 
cans (mostly Japanese, Korean and Chinese). This is explained by both their 
rapid upward social mobility and adherence to healthy life-styles (Cocker- 
ham, 1995a). | 

A particularly striking difference between the living environments of 
whites and non-whites in the US is the extent of their exposure to pollution 
(Table 2), which has most serious health consequences. | 

This phenomenon, often called “environmental racism”, was first 
described in the mid-1980s by sociologist Robert D. Bullard. He and his fol- 
lowers have shown that, since the 1920s, a disproportionate number of indus- 
trial waste sites, municipal garbage incinerators and other polluting 
enterprises have been located within or close to minority neighborhoods. As 
a result, a very high percentage of non-white Americans are forced to breathe 
extremely polluted air and drink unclean water (Weitz, 1995). Fully 68 
percent of black children aged six months to five years, whose parents’ annual 
income is below $6000, have high levels of lead in their blood, reflecting con- 
stant lead exposure from contaminated air, soil, paints and pipes in older 
houses. 
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Table 2. Percentage of U.S. whites, African-Americans, and Hispanics living in 
polluted areas 


A 5 5 pe 


Type of pollution White African-American + Hispanic 
Particulate matter (dusts) 15 17 34 
Carbon monoxide 34 46 57 
Ozone 53 62 71 
Sulfur dioxide 7 12 6 
Lead 6 9 19 


Source: US Environmental Protection Agency (1992). 


It should be noted at this point that environmental pollution is a well- 
documented cause of cancer. All the pollutants listed in Table 2 are known or 
suspected human carcinogens? (Tomatis et al., 1990). Therefore, higher life- 
time exposure of racial minorities to these substances via residential and occu- 
pational routes must contribute to their excessive risks of developing certain 
types of cancer. 


Socio-Economic Status and Cancer Risks 


One of the most conspicuous expressions of health inequalities are the risks 
of contracting and surviving cancer. In Europe, social patterns of cancer 
distribution have been thoroughly studied in Britain, Denmark and Sweden 
(Vagero and Persson, 1986; Kogevinas, 1992; Lynge, 1992). In these countries, 
a consistent inverse relation between SES and the incidence of many cancer 
types has been demonstrated, especially among men. This relationship held 
true regardless of the measure of SES used in various studies (for example, 
housing tenure, car ownership, education, occupation). In most studies, 
occupation served as the best proxy measure of SES. British data on cancer 
incidence by social class over the last 25 years show that, in all age groups of 
men, members of the lowest social class (unskilled manual workers) have 
about a 40 percent higher risk of contracting cancer than those in the highest 
social class (professionals) (Kogevinas, 1992). In women, class differences in 
cancer incidence are not as pronounced, but women in manual classes (as 
defined by their husbands” or their own occupation) still have somewhat 
higher total incidence of malignant disease. This overall picture shows, 
however, considerable diversity when specific cancer sites are examined. 
Describing earlier in this report international diversity in cancer trends, 1 
stated that poor nations typically have a greater rate of cancers related to 
environmental hazards, which also strike people at a younger age. The same is 
true about cancer patterns by social class within countries: men in blue-collar 
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occupations and the disadvantaged groups run higher risks of lung, stomach, 
esophageal, oral, laryngeal, bladder and liver cancers as compared to the middle 
and upper classes. Men in the higher social classes have a higher incidence of 
brain tumors, leukemias and lymphomas, cancers of the colon, rectum, 
prostate and ¡testes. Women with lower SES also have a greater chance of 
developing cancers of the stomach, esophagus and lung, but the most stark 
class odds are seen for the two female cancers — of the cervix and the breast. 
Both in international comparisons and within countries, cervical cancer is uni- 
versally associated with lower SES and the reverse is true of breast cancer 
(Logan, 1982; Vagero and Persson, 1986; Tomatis et al., 1990; Kogevinas, 1992). 

In Britain, the steepest social differences are observed for cancers of the 
lung and stomach in men. Due to the high fatality of these cancers, they 
greatly contribute to the overall excess of cancer deaths among the lower 
classes. Since lung cancer accounts for some 30 percent of all male cancers, it 
explains the: largest part of the total variance in cancer incidence by SES. 
When lung cancer is excluded, the remaining class differential is clearly atten- 
uated. The SES-related odds for stomach cancer are even steeper (unskilled 
manual workers have about a six times higher risk than professionals), but 
due to the decreasing incidence of stomach cancer in the developed world, its 
contribution to the total mortality differential is smaller (Kogevinas, 1992). 
Similar patterns of risk by SES are observed in other European countries 
which publish detailed cancer statistics (Vagero and Persson, 1986; Lynge, 
1992). In thé USA, higher cancer mortality among blacks (see Table 1) is also 
accounted for by higher rates of ‘poverty cancers’ of the lung, stomach, 
esophagus, liver and uterine cervix in women (Freeman, 1989; ACS, 1994). 

In the above-mentioned studies, SES was defined mainly by occupation, 
which excluded the most problematic social category — the unemployed. 
However, they constitute a significant part of the population (on average, 
8-12 percent), and tend to live in conditions of material deprivation and psy- 
chosocial stress, usually worse than those of blue-collar workers. Studies of 
unemployment in the Great Depression of the 1930s and in more recent 
periods have shown beyond doubt that chronic unemployment is associated 
with poor mental and physical health, as well as with stress-related behavior 
(such as violence and addiction to tobacco and alcohol). The most complete 
data on cancer risks among the unemployed come from the longitudinal 
study by the UK Office of Population Censuses and Surveys (Moser et al., 
1986). In the national cohort of those unemployed in 1971, total mortality 
and occurrence of cancer during the subsequent ten years were each approxi- 
mately 30 percent higher than among the employed population. This study 
strongly indicated that unemployment as a life-style was damaging to health. 
Again, there was only limited support for the alternative causal link: that is, 
that people with poor health are most likely to lose their jobs (Kogevinas, 
1992), 
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Although the presence of social class differentials in cancer risks has been 
‘remarkably consistent over time, their vectors and magnitude for specific 
cancers may have changed, following behavioral change across society. Thus, 
in Britain in the early 1950s, manual social classes were for the first time 
recorded as having higher lung cancer rates than non-manual classes. This 
was a result of the increasing uptake of smoking by male manual workers, 
who earlier in this century smoked less than upper-class men. By the mid- 
1970s, 31 percent of professional men in Britain smoked, as compared with 
58 percent of manual workers; for women married to men in those classes, 
the respective figures were 29 and 45 percent (Doll and Peto, 1981). Shifting 
smoking patterns explain rising lung cancer mortality among low-SES 
women, both in Europe and the USA, after the mid-1980s. It is noteworthy, 
that, while in the course of the “second epidemiologic transition’ (i.e. after the 
mid-1970s), overall mortality from the three. main smoking-related con- 
ditions — coronary heart disease, stroke and lung cancer — has decreased or 
leveled off, social class differentials for all three have widened (Marmot and 
McDowall, 1986). 

Attempts have been made to understand class differentials for female 
cancers. Epidemiological explanations for cervical cancer have incriminated - 
sexual conduct as a key determinant (Brinton et al., 1987). It is quite possible 
that risky sexual behaviors are more common among low-class women: they 
begin sexual activity earlier and have more partners, which exposes them to 
a higher risk of sexually transmitted infections. The latter is an established 
risk factor for cancer of the cervix, which strikes low-SES women more often 
than those of the middle class. Yet social differences in sexual habits are 
poorly understood, and popular ideas about them (which may influence 
researchers) are often based on stereotypes and misconceptions. Indeed, in 
some studies, lower classes proved to be more conservative and monogamous 
than were more educated and liberal circles. Therefore, the higher incidence 
of cervical cancer among low-SES women may reflect carcinogenic exposures 
in their domestic and work environment, as well as the lack of preventive 
health care (e.g. no history of Pap tests) rather than sexual promiscuity 
(Brown et al., 1984; McCormick, 1989; Foster, 1995). | l 

Attempts to explain social inequalities in cancer occurrence lead us back 
to the role of ‘fundamental social causes’ (Link and Phelan, 1995) as opposed 
to specific factors of ill-health such as smoking or diet. There is little doubt 
that individuals with low SES tend to lead less healthy lives than do their edu- 
cated and wealthy counterparts. In epidemiological terms, many known 
' cancer risk factors are commonly found among the disadvantaged. Given the 
synergistic action of many hazards (e.g. heavy drinking and smoking combine 
to produce esophageal cancer), such constellations may explain most (but not 
all) of the observed excess cancer risk among minorities and low-SES groups. 
This residual:risk, so far unexplained by standard epidemiological reasoning, 
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suggests some wider psychosocial pathways that link low status and suscep- 
tibility to malignant growth. In our view, these pathways involve the varying 
place of health among the life values of different social groups. 

Health promotion remains largely a middle-class ideology: its adoption 
and implementation require access to spiritual and material resources such as 
education, above-subsistence income and consumer choice. A cultural 
emphasis on the preservation of health, fitness and longevity is strongly 
linked with appreciation of the economic value of health and the prospects 
of personal and professional promotion. Hopelessness and lack of personal 
aspirations are not good incentives for healthy behavior. For manual labor- 
ers, a rational and long-term outlook on health may be alien; for them, it may 
be more important to cope with the stress today (e.g. by means of smoking) 
than to avert the danger of lung cancer in 20 years’ time. This psychosocial 
mechanism may explain the higher prevalence of smoking among the lower 
social classes, and their slower pace of smoking cessation. It has also been 
shown that working-class members are less aware or convinced of the behav- 
ioral causes of cancer, and hence of the possibility of diminishing the risk. 
They stress genetic and environmental causes of malignant disease that are 
beyond individual control, and adopt a fatalistic stance toward cancer and its 
potential outcome (Blair, 1995). 


Occupational Risks of Cancer 


In the preceding sections, I have referred more than once to hazardous occu- 
pations as a determinant of cancer risks in the lower social classes. Indeed, as 
polluting industries themselves are often located ‘in low-class or minority 
neighborhoods, so hazardous occupations, particularly the ones with car- 
cinogenic exposures, are excessively concentrated among the disadvantaged 
social groups. While 4-6 percent of the general cancer toll in the industrial- 
ized countries is ascribed to occupational carcinogenic factors (Doll and Peto, 
1981), among male manual workers this figure may reach 12 percent. In 
regions with a high concentration of industry, as much as 40 percent of all 
lung cancer cases have been attributed to occupational factors (Vineis and 
Simonato, 1991). 

The most common industrial agents and occupations for which causal 
links with cancer have been established are listed in Table 3. It is evident that 
all but a few of these agents are typical for blue-collar work settings, render- 
ing manual laborers routinely exposed to cancer hazards. 

Cancers for which specific industrial or other job-related agents play a 
causal role (so-called occupational cancers) have received special emphasis in 
epidemiology. This is because occupational cancers are unique in terms of 
preventive potential: if specific carcinogenic factors affecting workers can be 
singled out; proper legal regulations and technological change can virtually 
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Table 3. Common occupations, industries and agents with established 


carcinogenic hazard 
Occupation/industry 


Asbestos mining and 
processing, construction 
industry, insulation 
workers, dockers 


Mining and metallurgy 


Machine shops, garage 


mechanics, press workers 


~ Petroleum refining 


Footwear production 
and repair 


Furniture and cabinet 
making 

Paint manufacture and 
painting 


Rubber industry 
Textile industry 
Welding 


Chemical laboratory 
workers 


Carcinogenic agent 


Asbestos fibers 


Arsenic, chromium, lead 


nickel, aluminium 


Mineral oils, solvents 
containing PAH,” 
diesel/gasoline exhausts 


Benzene and other 
organic chemicals 


Leather, glues, benzene 
Wood dust, glues 
Complex chemical 


exposure 


Complex chemical 


_ exposure 


Dyes, solvents, oils, 


dusts, resins, etc. 


Metal dusts, gases, 
silica, carbon dioxide 


Complex chemical 
exposure 


Cancer sites 


Lung cancer, 
mesothelioma 
of the pleura 
or peritoneum 


Lung and other 
respiratory; skin 
Skin, bladder, 


lung, nasal 
Leukemia, lung 


Nasal, bladder, 


leukemia 


Nasal 


Lung, stomach, 


bladder, others 


Leukemia, 
lymphoma, bladder 
Nasal, bladder, 
others 

Lung, larynx, 
kidney, others 
Leukemia, brain, 
lung, others 


a PAH — polyaromatic hydrocarbons, a class of chemicals some of which are human 


carcinogens. 


Source: Compiled from Tomatis et al. (1990: 141-7). 


eradicate these cancers. In practice, this means achieving two main goals: 
proving causal association between certain occupational hazards and cancer, 
and enforcement of regulatory measures to curtail workers’ exposure to this 
hazard. Both stages are fraught with problems (Vainio, 1992; Christiani and 
Monson, 1997). 

Documenting occupational causes of malignant diseases is complicated 
by the non-specific nature of most occupational cancers. This means that 
common types of cancer — of the lung, stomach or bladder — may occur 
among the workers of a particular industry with a higher frequency than 
could be expected based on general population rates. If this excess in inci- 
dence is very conspicuous (which has to be proved by special epidemiologic 
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methods), it can be attributed to a particular carcinogenic exposure at the 
workplace. But, if the odds of elevated risk are moderate and lack statistical 
significance, the proof of the occupational link is problematic. In a few cases, 
occupational hazards result in the development of a typical kind of tumor, 
rare or unknown in the general population. Such unequivocal cases of indus- 
trial causation include mesotheliomas in asbestos workers and liver angiosar- 
comas in PVC (polyvinyl chloride — a common type of plastic material) 
manufacturers. Due to their long latency, occupation-related tumors are 
often diagnosed many years after the worker has quit the hazardous job, or 
after retirement. Therefore, even for such indicative tumors as mesotheliomas 
in asbestos workers, decades of tedious epidemiologic follow-up were 
required in' order to prove the industrial link and undertake preventive 
measures. ' 

Methodological problems with establishing occupational causes of 
cancer leave much room for controversy, and hence maneuvering on the part 
of industrial companies and other employers. They try to avoid major 
expenses for technology improvement and safety measures, as well as paying 
compensation to workers who develop occupational cancer in cases of liti- 
gation. Nevertheless, from the mid- -century, when the first industrial cancers 
were documented (e.g. bladder cancer in textile dye workers, mesotheliomas 
in asbestos workers and dockers, leukemias in uranium and benzene 
workers), a major improvement in working conditions has been achieved, at 
least in the unionized industries. At the same time, workers in smaller enter- 
prises, as well as those in less developed countries, continue to be exposed to 
carcinogenic hazards in the workplace. 

Occupational hazards are often aggravated by harmful life habits of 
working-class members, particularly smoking and alcohol abuse. The 
potency of many established industrial carcinogens is multiplied many 
times in combination with smoking. This is especially true of asbestos: 
a heavy smoker: working in the asbestos industry or using asbestos 
materials runs a 20-fold higher risk of lung cancer as compared to a person 
free of both exposures, while the risk in a non-smoking asbestos worker 
is elevated only three or four times. Similar synergy regarding cancers 
of the digestive tract is known for some industrial exposures coupled 
with alcoholism (Tomatis et al., 1990). Together, smoking and drinking 
aggravate cancer risks caused by most industrial exposures but, via an unfor- 
tunate constellation of social factors, it is precisely manual workers in 
heavy industry who most often resort to smoking and alcohol as stress- 
reducing tools. In practice, unhealthy life-styles and occupational hazards 
coalesce into a single syndrome, often making it impossible to unravel the 
relative contribution of each to disease causation. In order to induce posi- 
tive change, all the links in this chain should be targeted by prevention 
programs. : 
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Table 4. Trends in five-year relative cancer survival? by race in the USA 
between 1960-3 and 1983-9 (in percentages) 





1960-3 1970-3 1977-9 1983-9 
Cancer site W B W B W B W B 
All sites . | 39 27 43 “31 51 39 55 39 
Mouth and pharynx 45 — 43 — 54 36 54 33 
Larynx © 53 - 62 — 68 55 68 54 
Lung 8 5 10 7 14 11 B 11 
Stomach 11 8 13 13 16 15 17 18 
Colon and rectum 41 31 47 ` 33 52 43 59 47 
Melanonia of skin = 60° - 68 — 82 52 84 72 
Female breast 63 46 68 51 75 63 81 64 
Uterine cervix 58 47 64 6l 69 62 69° 57 
Prostate 50 35- 63 55 72- 62 79 64 
Bladder = 53 24 61 36 76 55 80 61 
Leukemia 14 — 22 — 37 30. 39 30 


a For cases US dia five years before. 
W: whites; B: blacks 
Source: Adapted from ACS (1994). 


Race, Class, and Cancer Survival in the USA 


African-Americans, Hispanics and low-SES whites in the USA have a high ., 
incidence of cancers related to unhealthy life-styles. Among Native Ameri- ` 
cans, while overall cancer occurrence is lower than in whites (see Table 1) due 
to their higher risk of dying young from alcohol- and violence-related causes, 
their mortality from esophageal, liver and other alcohol-related cancers is 
much higher (Young et al., 1984). The chances of contracting some other 
cancer types may be roughly similar across racial groups, but the chances of 
dying from these cancers are universally higher among non-whites and 
among the poor (Table 4). 

The poor cancer. survival of black Americans is particularly appalling. 
Five-year survival rates from all cancers diagnosed between 1975 and 1985 
were 55 percent and 39 percent for whites and blacks, respectively. During 
the 1980s, the survival advantage of whites over blacks increased from 12 to 
- 16 percentage points (see Table 4). Another large US minority — Hispanics — 
ostensibly have survival rates similar to those of whites. Yet this may reflect 
common inclusion of Hispanics into the ‘whites’ category in statistics and 
surveys, thus blurring the differences. Several surveys which especially 
addressed this issue indicate that Hispanic women, especially of Puerto Rican 
and Mexican origin, have much lower survival rates for the main female 
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cancers (breast and cervix) than do Anglo white women (Young et al., 1984; 
Vernon et al., 1985; Stein et al., 1991; Greenwald, 1992). The one minority 
group having a clear survival advantage over whites is the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans (Young et al., 1984). 

Many American studies have examined the relative roles of race and class 
to the observed social differential in cancer survival. Yet this issue remains 
controversial. In the mid-1980s, the American Cancer Society published their 
Special Report on Cancer in the Economically Disadvantaged, which con- 
cluded that ‘ethnic differences (particularly White/Black) are probably 
secondary to socioeconomic factors’ (ACS, 1986). But other recent studies 
‘continue to suggest that race and ethnicity influence survival independently 
of SES. This has been shown, for instance, in several studies on Japanese, Fil- 
ipinos and other ethnic groups in Hawaii (Bassett and Krieger, 1986; Green- 
wald, 1992, 1996). 

Most probably, race plays an independent role in cancer survival via 
several interrelated routes. First, both race and SES strongly predict the 
chance that malignant disease would be detected early enough to be treatable. 
Significantly more minority patients first appear in the doctor's office only 
when disease is advanced enough to have poor prognosis. This mainly reflects 
the educational and income disadvantages of minority patients, who are more 
likely than whites to have no health insurance, or to have only basic insur- 
ance plans with no preventive care included. At the same time, it has been 
shown that blacks and Hispanics, particularly women, are both less aware of 
existing cancer screening programs and less often attend them, even when 
provided free of charge (Young et al., 1984; Vernon et al., 1985; Stein et al., 
1991; Greenwald, 1992). Low attendance by minority members at free cancer 
screening programs, as well as other preventive campaigns, also reflects the 
scarcity of their temporal and financial resources: it is difficult for them to 
take time off from work, to arrange for babysitting and to pay the bus fare. 

Partly, this stems from the lack of preventive thinking and unpopularity 
of health promotion ideology among the socially disadvantaged, as described 
earlier. Low, utilization of preventive health services by blacks and less accul- 
turated Hispanics has been described as a manifestation of their estrangement 
from mainstream American society (Stein et al., 1991). The situation is aggra- 
vated by the lack of cultural sensitivity on the part of many health care 
providers in the US (e.g. few services and educational materials in Spanish), 
and their tacit or even expressed disregard for minority patients. This atti- 
tude may create psychological barriers to attending preventive screening pro- 
grams even when financial barriers are removed (Vernon et al., 1985; Stein et 

al., 1991). 

However, lower survival of blacks and Hispanics is also explained by 
their different ‘careers’ as cancer patients — that is, after diagnosis. Even when 
their malignancy is detected at the same stage, and treated under ostensibly 
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standard clinical protocols, minority patients still survive a few years less than 
their white counterparts. This reflects the combined effect of their lower 
compliance with post-hospital treatment regimens (e.g. irregular intake of the 
prescribed drugs), and lack of appropriate healing conditions at home. 
Minority cancer patients more often than whites keep on smoking, drinking 
and maintaining unhealthy diets, unwilling to adjust to disease or trying ‘to 
make the most’ of the remaining short lifetime. They also tend to make less 
use of existing rehabilitation facilities and various support programs as com- 
pared with white patients, again, even when no expenses are involved (Stein 
et al., 1991; Greenwald, 1992, 1996). Partly, this may reflect less of a will to 
fight and survive cancer among minority members due to their fatalistic cul- 
tural attitude toward this disease; partly it may be a function of their lower 
level of life aspirations in general. 

Many of the above-cited studies have documented a particular disadvan- 
tage of low-SES and minority women in cancer survival (Vernon et al., 1985; 
Greenwald et al., 1996b). Indeed, there are stark differences in five-year sur- 
vival rates between black and white women with cancers of the breast (64 vs 
81 percent), uterine cervix (57 vs 69 percent), and uterine corpus (56 vs 85 
percent). All of the factors mentioned probably contribute to poorer prog- 
nosis of black women — later disease stage at diagnosis, smaller range of treat- 
ment modalities available because of insurance status, lower compliance with 
the course of treatment and the tacit racism of the health care system. 

But beyond all these ‘objective’ factors linked to SES and minority status 
as such, there are probably some specific gender differentials at work too. The 
feminization of poverty and health problems of single welfare mothers in the 
USA has been well documented (Lindsey, 1994). It is these women who are 
least likely to have comprehensive health insurance, to adhere to healthy life- 
styles and devote enough time to self-care, in medical and other issues. In 
African-American families, women often are the main or the only breadwin- 
ners: in the early 1990s, fully 47 percent of all such families were female 
headed. Carrying such a double burden of paid and unpaid (household) work 
places Afro-American women under excessive role strain and pushes health 
issues deep down on their life agenda. In other minority families, especially 
Catholic and Muslim ones, patriarchal norms render women an ‘intra-famil- 
ial underclass’. They receive fewer family resources and are expected to 
provide care for men and children, not themselves. The lack of social support 
and continued functioning as providers and service-givers until terminal 
stages of disease put minority women at a tangible survival disadvantage com- 
pared to their male partners in similar circumstances (Lindsey, 1994; Fox, 
1995). The synergy of social, racial and gender inequality thus amplifies the 
survival disadvantage of minority women who contract cancer, AIDS or any 
other life-threatening disease. 

Let me summarize the main points of this chapter. Trying to explain stark 
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social inequalities in health, sociologists stress the role of fundamental social 
conditions, while epidemiologists rely on more proximate — and, ostensibly, 
self-inflicted — behavioral causes of disease. Yet the real challenge is to under- 
stand how the former produce the latter. The two frameworks should con- 
verge to explain higher incidence of cancer among lower social classes and 
racial minorities. Poor living standards, excessive.exposure to pollution and 
occupational carcinogens, limited access to preventive health care, lack of 
consumer choice and disregard for health promotion ideology combine to 
put the underclass at higher risk of the whole range of cancers. Although 
much of the racial differential in survival can be explained by SES-related 
factors, minority status in itself can affect both the quality of medical treat- 
ment and cultural patterns of coping with cancer. Reflecting the interplay of 
racial and gender inequalities, US minority women have especially poor 
chances of surviving cancer. 

One group of factors contributing to the socio-economic gradient in 
cancer risk has to do with stress and coping patterns. In the following chapter, 
the discussion centers on the relationship between stress and cancer. 


Notes 


1 These terms are used interchangeably, depending on the wording in the sources 
cited or referred to. 

2 In laboratory studies of carcinogenesis, all chemical and physical agents are divided 
into those ¡with proved ability to cause cancer in experimental animals and human 
carcinogens — established or suspected (under study). 
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T idea that negative emotions and stress play a role in the development 
of cancer is.centuries old. In the second century AD, the Greek phys- 
ician Galen claimed that cancer occurred more commonly in ‘melancholic 
women’ than in those of ‘sanguine temperament’. Several physicians and sur- 
geons in the 18th and 19th centuries reported case histories suggestive of a 
possible link between what we today call psychosocial stress and the subse- 
quent appearance of cancer. In 1846, British doctor Walter Walsh published 
an extensive review of medical literature on emotions and cancer, which he 
concluded with a recommendation to lead emotionally balanced lives and to 
avoid entering stressful occupations. Among the latter he listed the army, the 
navy, medicine and dentistry (Greer, 1992). In our day, a popular belief in 
mind-body interface has informed repeated dicussions of stress and cancer 
research in the media. Authors of popular medical books, including self-help 
cancer guides, continue to advocate the view that psychological factors and 
stress can directly affect tumor growth (Chen et al., 1995; Cassileth, 1989, 
1996; Holland, 1996). | 
Cancer.researchers also manifest sustained interest in this problem, study- 
ing bio-medical mechanisms of the stress-cancer association and trying to 
identify antecedent psychological traumas in cancer patients. Bio-medical 
studies, a detailed account of which is beyond: the:scope of this report; focus 
on the effects of stress on the hormonal system and immunity. Since cancer 
development is known to be related to the level of immunocompetence, it is 
plausible that psychological reactions, mediated by the neuroendocrine and 
immune systems, may influence malignant growth. Indeed, many laboratory 
studies have shown this influence both in animals and in humans. More 
- research is needed to understand the physiological bridge between stressful 
experience and disease, and whether stress can shorten the latency period in 
cancer development. Another challenge is to identify physiological correlates 
of individual reactions to stress: mood states, various coping styles, availability 
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of social support and other differentials. Conducting such research on humans 
is very problematic, both ethically and methodologically. One of the inherent 
problems of such studies among cancer patients is to discriminate between the 
psychological aftermath of cancer itself and stressful experiences that preceded 
diagnosis (Baltrusch and Waltz, 1985; Holland and Rowland, 1990; Edwards 
et al., 1990; Greer, 1992). 

Another research direction centers on identification of the so-called 
‘cancer-prone personality’ — the set of individual psychological features 
rendering one more susceptible to malignancy. This psychological profile has 
been described as the Type C personality, which adds to the existing Types 
A and B constructed within the discipline of psychosocial cardiology 
(Eysenck, 1990). The Type A personality, presumably at higher risk of 
cardiovascular disease, is ambitious and achievement oriented, efficient and 
time conscious, competitive and aggressive — matching well the image of 
middle-class male professionals and managers. The Type B personality, which 
is the opposite of the Type A in all of the dimensions mentioned, and hence 
subject to much lesser social stress, is arguably at low risk of heart disease. 
The relevance of this classification has been questioned more than once, but 
it is still used as the best available proxy behavioral measure of cardiovascu- 
lar risk (Cockerham, 1995a). Type C behavior — yet another concept intro- 
duced by prominent European psychologist Hans J. Eysenck (1994) — is a 
recent addition to this typology. 

The Type C personal and behavioral type, found more often in cancer 
patients, has been concisely defined as a repressive coping style. It includes 
the following traits: a tendency toward denial of unacceptable affects; the 
habit of bottling up feelings and repressing expressions of anger, tension and 
anxiety; strong commitment to prevailing social norms; self-sacrificing 
behavior; negligence of one’s own needs; avoiding situations requiring an 
aggressive outlet; calm and pleasant external facade (Baltrusch and Waltz, 
1985; Eysenck, 1994). Significant correlations between cancer and a life-long 
tendency to emotional suppression and social desirability have been shown, 
in particular, for breast cancer patients (Jansen and Muenz, 1984; Cooper et 
al., 1989). Another controlled study of women with gynecological cancers 
revealed cancer patients to be significantly more reserved, more conforming 
and less aggressive than control women with benign diseases (Mastrovito et 
al., 1979). Psychotherapists working with cancer patients describe many of 
them as having the ‘pathological niceness syndrome’ — being overly compli- 
ant, submissive, selfless and anxious to please. They perceive their illness as 
an anonymous blow (‘blind fate’) and show both low sense of control and 
marked helplessness in handling their disease-affected lives (Baltrusch and 
Waltz, 1985; Eysenck, 1994). 

The evidence on the cancer-prone personality can be interpreted in two 
ways. First, there may be a genetic predisposition to the Type C personality 
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as well as to certain cancers. An alternative explanation is that these person- 
ality traits contribute to the development of cancer. People who tend to 
supress negative feelings (especially anger), abrogate their needs in favor of 
others’ and are unassertive and appeasing, may chronically block the expres- 
sion of their emotions and wishes, leading to latent hopelessness and depres- 
sion. Via cumulative endocrine and immune disturbances, this may set the 
stage for the malignant process (Temoshok, 1987). It is noteworthy that many 
of these studies were performed on women with cancer, usually breast cancer 
(Cooper et al., 1989; Edwards et al., 1990; Chen et al., 1995). Seen through 
the sociological lens, these findings give one example of the price women pay 
for their socialization into a female gender role, which traditionally has 
emphasized conformity, self-sacrifice and suppression of negative emotions. 

More broadly, the early childhood experiences and socialization of 
cancer-prone individuals can be related to such traits as self-esteem, sense of 
control and coping dispositions in adulthood. Another promising research 
area concerns the influence of closeness to parents and friends in childhood 
and youth on the ability to maintain intimate social bonds as an adult. The 
latter may serve as a source of social support for coping with stressful life 
situations (Baltrusch and Waltz, 1985). 

Stressful events such as bereavement, divorce, job loss or participation in 
a military campaign have long been thought to initiate or catalyze cancer 
development. The epidemiological studies performed to date have arrived at 
contradictory conclusions and failed either to confirm or refute this link 
(Edwards et al., 1990; Roberts et al., 1996; Cassileth, 1996). However, those 
studies used a purely quantitative approach — they compared the number of 
stressful events in personal histories of cancer patients and healthy controls, 
not taking into account their quality, subjective meaning or the mediating role 
of personality in processing psychological trauma (Edwards et al., 1990; 
Greer, 1992). Apart from personality/behavior type, individual coping 
resources also depend on the availability of positive interpersonal relation- 
ships (of varying intimacy) known under the umbrella name of social 
support. 

Social support has been shown to be an important mediating variable in 
coping with stressful life events, hence altering the chances that an emotional 
trauma will subsequently explode in disease. The social context, in which 
coping with social stress has to occur, strongly influences the cognitive and 
emotional adaptive process. Inadequate social support, emotional isolation, 
chronic role strains and unresolved life problems often result in feelings of 
low self-worth and lack of control. This mental condition, involving physio- 
logical paths of immunosuppression and hormonal shifts, can lead to mental 
and somatic disorders, including cancer (Baltrusch and Waltz, 1985). 

Other studies have indicated that mental disturbances and neoplastic 
disease may be related to certain common psychophysiological mechanisms. 
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A history of clinical depression prior to cancer diagnosis has been often 
found in retrospective psychosocial studies of cancer patients (Greer, 1992). 
However, these studies are also subject to cause-and-effect ambiguity, since 
the moment of cancer onset in the depressed individual is unknown. It is even 
possible that occurrence of depression preceding the clinical manifestation of 
cancer could be a symptom of the early undetected malignant disease itself. 
The design of one large-scale prospective study overcame this methodologi- 
cal problem (Shekele et al., 1981). Researchers made a baseline psychological 
assessment of a cohort of 2020 middle-aged men, who were then followed 
for 17 years. A significant correlation was found between cancer deaths 
among cohort members and previous high depression scores. This study pro- 
vides the most impressive evidence to date for a link between cancer and 
antecedent depression. 

What sociological insights can be found in the described psychobiolog- 
ical evidence? In my view, this research strongly resonates with the previous 
chapter’s discussion of social and racial differentials in ill-health, including 
cancer. Higher exposure to stress in a variety of its forms — such as chronic 
unemployment, family disruption, alcoholism and violence + typifies the 
social context in which underclass and minority members lead their lives. In 
many cases, this setting is aggravated by a dire lack of social support, yet 
another life resource that middle-class members have in greater amounts and 
can mobilize more effectively (Antonovsky, 1987). Chronic stress and the 
lack of coping resources result in chemical addictions, alienation from main- 
stream society and self-neglect, including low utilization of any available 
health care: Another pathway to somatic disease may be a higher prevalence 
of depression among the underprivileged, notably women (Cockerham, 
1995a; Weitz, 1995). Contributing to high cancer risks among minority and 
low-SES women may be their traditional socialization into Type C behavior, 
i.e. low assertiveness, self-sacrifice and chronic suppression of anger. Overall, 
this constellation of psychosocial features may partly explain the sustained 
link between what medical sociologists call ‘fundamental social causes’ (Link 
and Phelan, 1995) and malignant disease. 
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E this chapter I try to explore the associations between social behaviors in 
the area of sexuality, matrimony and reproduction, and cancer risks in 
women. My goal is to show how the major social-demographic changes of 
modernity have brought about seemingly unrelated health repercussions, and 
I do so by focusing on one particular area — female reproductive cancers. The 
following analysis may also serve as an example of cross-fertilization between 
gender and health studies. Together, these considerations account for the con- 
siderable space devoted to this chapter in the report. j 

Socio-economic processes rooted in industrial and post-industrial 
development, usually described by the catch-all term ‘modernization’, caused 
a fundamental transformation in dyadic behavior.! Urban life-style, new pat- 
terns of work in industry and services, the broad involvement af women in 
the economy and public life, secularization, rising levels of education and - 
income, the emergence of consumerism, and the related ideational change — 
to sum up only the major processes — have led to sexual liberalization, the 
shrinking of the social functions of the family, the appearance of alternative 
family forms and the drastic decline in fertility. In the earlier literature, few 
writers looked at changing dyadic patterns and the epidemiology of cancer 
in women as a cause-and-effect relationship. ( | 

À general explanation of the changing matrimonial and childbearing 
patterns is offered by the demographic transition theory (Notestein, 1945; 
Ryder, 1982; Bongaarts and Cotts-Watkins, 1996) described in the chapter 
“The Changing Role of Cancer in the Course of the Epidemiologic Tran- 
sition”. As a result of the increasing survival of children into adulthood, 
along with the higher demands for their education and support, and the con- 
comitant ideational changes (secularization, individualism), smaller families 
became both desirable and normative. Meeting this social demand, the rapid 
development of new birth-control technology in the second half of the 20th 
century culminated in the emergence of nearly 100 percent efficient 
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hormonal contraceptives. Fertility decline was by no means an even process: 
its pace varied in different countries, and the major downward trend was at 
times opposed by short-term baby-booms (e.g. after the Second World War). 
Nevertheless, if at the dawn of the 20th century, European and American 
families bore, on average, 4.5 children (of whom three reached adulthood), 
by the early 1960s the two-child system had become common. Despite pro- 
natalist policies, fertility continued to decrease, and by the mid-1980s the 
mean number of children per woman in most developed countries dropped 
to 1.5-1.8 (Davis et al., 1987). 

Growing divorce rates created further disincentives for childbearing; an 
increased number of career women delayed marriage or remained single; 
growing individualism and non-familial life goals gave rise to a new phenom- 
enon of voluntary childlessness (Popenoe, 1993). In more than one society in 
the late 20th century, women bear about 1.2 children (in practice, this means 
that some 80 percent have one child and 20 percent two children). Because of 
their single-status, fertility problems or voluntary decisions, some 15-20 
percent of women in western countries remain childless. This fertility level is 
significantly below the number needed for a simple replacement of gener- 
ations, considered to be, in low-mortality populations, about 2.1-2.2 children 
per woman in a lifetime (Ryder, 1982). The long-term demographic result of 
underreplacement fertility is population decline, as in fact is occurring in 
many European countries (France, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Russia and 
others). Juxtaposed with the soaring population growth in the less developed 
countries, this leads to global racial and socio-economic tensions (Cocker- 
ham, 1995b). 

On the positive side, low fertility, along with improving women’s edu- 
cation and general living standards, has greatly contributed to plummeting 
rates of maternal and infant mortality. Fewer pregnancies and their wider 
spacing, along with the rising standards of prenatal care, have resulted in the 
late 20th century in an unprecedented level of infant survival. In demo- 
graphically advanced countries like Japan, Sweden or Israel, only five to seven 
out of every 1000 newborns die during the first year of life. At the same time, 
the tendency to delay childbearing, which initially led to better maternity 
outcomes, has become problematic as more women give their first birth after 
age 30. Older ‘young mothers’ have higher rates of obstetric complications 
and are increasingly subjected to sophisticated, and stressful, prenatal tests in 
order to.minimize the risk of bearing defective babies. This trend is. aug- 
mented by a new cultural emphasis on ‘quality babies’, making even the slight 
risk of deformity or retardation unacceptable (Kolker and Burke, 1993). 

Women approaching middle-age also have higher levels of infertility, cre- 
ating a constant demand for assisted reproduction services. Thus, the shift- 
ing of fertility to older age justifies the growing medical involvement in 
women’s reproductive lives, rendering them dependent on male-dominated 
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clinical technologies. ‘Overdoctoring’ in reproductive .care is well docu- 
mented, and the critique of the medicalization of fertility is central to the 
feminist discourse (Oakley, 1986; Martin, 1987; Katz-Rothman, 1987). 
However, changing fertility patterns have had some other, less apparent and 
immediate, implications for women's health. 


Childbearing Behavior 


The two principal features of the reproductive life of a modern middle-class 
woman are the delay of childbearing and the low number of births. Both 
comprise a fundamental change in female reproductive biology, as compared 
to the preceding millennia of bio-social history. From the Stone Age until the 
early 20th century, women spent most of their reproductive lifespan (i.e. 
approximately 30-35 years between puberty and menopause) either pregnant 
or breastfeeding. Today, the total experience of pregnancy, birth and lactation 
for a British, Swedish or white US woman, has shrunk to an average of 30 
months in a lifetime. One of the prices paid by the modern woman for her 
liberation from chronic maternity chores is a dramatic increase in the risks of 
female reproductive cancer. Let us cast a (non-technical?) glance at the avail- 
able epidemiological data. = 

One of the most prominent changes in women’s disease profile, con- 
comitant with modernization and fertility decline, has been the increasing 
occurrence of breast cancer. From the inception of this trend in the 1930s it 
has never been reversed, and today breast cancer constitutes more than a 
quarter of all women’s cancers in all developed countries (Novoselski, 1930; 
Miller et al., 1991; Kelsey and Bernstein, 1996). Admittedly, other life-style 
changes caused by modernization (e.g. new dietary patterns) have also 
affected breast cancer rates, but most experts agree that the key role in what 
is sometimes described as a breast cancer epidemic belongs to the transformed 
patterns of childbearing. A strong negative correlation between fertility level 
and the incidence of breast cancer is found both in international comparisons 
and in temporal cancer trends within countries. Thus, in all western societies 
with significant non-white minorities the latter typically have higher birth 
rates and lower breast cancer incidence. A significant inverse association 
between fertility and breast cancer incidence has been found across the 
republics of the former Soviet Union in the national correlational study con- 
ducted by the author (Remennick, 1989). Another example of this association 
is provided by the contrasting breast cancer rates among Jewish women of 
European descent and those of Asian/African origin in Israel (Steinitz et al., 
1989; Kelsey et al., 1993; Rosner et al., 1994). 

The opposite trends of fertility and breast cancer were apparent in Japan, 
where birth rates started to fall much later than in the West, but did so at a 
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very rapid pace. Within one generation the fertility level halved: from a 
general rate of 34.3 per 1000 in 1947 to 15.5 in 1977. After the Second World 
War, Japan was known for its very low rates of breast cancer. From the early 
1980s, breast cancer rates in Japan began to grow, reflecting fertility decline 
and other effects of westernization. By the early 21st century, breast cancer 
is expected to become the leading female cancer in Japan, as it is elsewhere in 
the post-industrial world (Tominaga, 1986; Oshima, 1994). 

Upward trends parallel to fertility decline have also been observed for 
cancers of the ovary and uterine body (endometrium) (Bean, 1987). Several 
studies have documented the association between lower fertility in subse- 
quent birth cohorts of European women-and their proneness to cancers of 
the reproductive system, with the respective time lag. For instance, a historic 
cohort study of ovarian cancer trends in British women has indicated that a 
sharp rise in the mortality curve during 1955-75 was caused by the fact that 
women born between 1900 and 1910 had entered the ‘cancer age’. Their fertile 
years coincided with the Great Depression of the late 1920s to early 1930s, 
when fertility rates in western countries affected by the economic recession 
plummeted to a very low level (Beral, 1980). 

- Another consistent feature of female reproductive cancers 'is an inverse 
association between cancers of the breast and uterine cervix (Tomatis et al., 
1990). In the countries and population groups with high breast cancer rates, 
cervical cancer occurs infrequently. Such a pattern is typical for high-income 
societies in general, for educated middle-class women in particular and also 
for Jewish as compared with non-Jewish women. Conversely, in populations 
with a high incidence of cervical cancer — namely in most Latin American 
countries and among Latino women in the USA ~ breast cancer is uncom- 
mon. Long-term temporal trends of the two cancers are also opposite. This 
dichotomy, as is shown below, is explained by the opposite effects exerted by 
the same behavioral factors on the risks of these two diseases. | 

A brief methodological explanation seems necessary at this point. So far, 
I have indicated in purely descriptive terms that fertility levels and repro- 
ductive cancers (apart from cervical) are closely and negatively correlated. 
However consistent this association may be on what epidemiologists call a 
correlational, or ecological, level of analysis, it is not considered convincing 
or causal, unless a plausible mechanism for this link is postulated: Therefore, 
many analytical studies proceed to examine the link between the individual 
reproductive histories of women and their risks of developing; breast and 
genital cancers. Epidemiologists typically employ two quasi-experimental 
designs in:the studies connecting risk factors with disease. A case-control 
study compares the histories of cancer patients and cancer-free control sub- 
jects in terms of the prevalence and intensity of the factors (exposures) under 
study. ‘Controls’.must match ‘cases’ by sex, age and, preferably, socio-econ- 
omic background in order to render the two study groups comparable and 
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make reasonably sure that the health outcomes are related to the studied risk 
factors. Thus, case-control studies look from the diagnosis backwards into 
exposure histories and can assess the role of multiple behavioral or clinical 
features in cancer causation (e.g. the role of fertility, diet and family history 
in breast cancer). The resulting measure of individual likelihood of contract- 
ing the disease, in tag presence of a given risk factor, is called relative risk 
(RR) 

The logic of a ion study is the reverse: it observes prospectively the 
health outcomes following the specific exposure, defined and measured 
among healthy cohort members at the baseline. Here we have one exposure 
(factor) under study and can measure a number of health problems caused by 
this factor. For example, a cohort of young women who started taking con- 
traceptive pills in a given year can be followed for 15-20 years, with periodic 
check-ups of their condition, in order to determine possible long-term health 
effects of synthetic hormones. In practice, fewer cohort studies have been 
conducted than case-control- ones because of the exorbitant costs of long- 
term follow-ups of large cohorts of people. Most suspect carcinogenic factors 
are examined by means of repeated case-control studies, the results of which 
` are considered convincing if they are reproducible, consistent:and have a 
plausible biological explanation. 

The analytical studies performed over the last few decades across the 
world have corroborated the insights of the early statistical observations. 
Currently, the two best documented risk factors of breast cancer are late onset 
of childbearing and low total number of births, especially childlessness 
(MacMahon et al., 1970; Brinton et al., 1983; Kvale et al., 1987;: Kvale and 
Heuch, 1987; Krieger, 1989; Ewertz et al., 1990; Kelsey et al., 1993). Various 
studies have shown that a late first birth elevates breast cancer risk 1.54 times 
(comparing.women with the birth after age 30-32 vs age 18-20). A similar 
level of risk is associated with a low number of births (one to two children 
vs four or more) and, especially, childlessness. The synergy of the two risk 
factors has been shown in some studies: women who gave birth to their single 
child late in life have about a seven times higher breast cancer risk than 
mothers of many children who had their first child at an early age ESS et 
al., 1971; Bain et al., 1981; Tao et al., 1988). 

Different distributions of these two parameters among women in various 
countries, as well as across social and ethnic groups within countries, con- 
tribute to the observed stark differential in breast cancer incidence. Thus, a 
substantial variance in breast cancer risks across the USA (the industrial 
North-Eastern regions having a much higher incidence than the rural West 
and South) has been shown to reflect, at least partly, the earlier onset of family 
life and childbearing among women in rural states and their higher fertility 
(Wigle, 1977; Rosenwaike, 1980). In traditional societies, by the age of 25 
fewer than 1 percent of women are single and over 80 percent have had at 
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least one child. Their breast cancer incidence is accordingly low (Mirra et al., 
1971; Thein-Hlaing and Htein-Maung-Myint, 1978; Sanghvi, 1981; Tao et al., 
1988). 

The relative roles of the number and timing of births are constantly 
debated in cancer epidemiology. Some scholars argue that the number of 
births has no influence of its own, but only reflects the fact that women with 
many children usually start childbearing earlier, and it is the early first birth 
that actually sets the level of risk. Yet this argument is only applicable to 
societies with traditional fertility patterns. Where social norms encourage 
large familiés, women who get married early usually end up having more chil- 
dren. But in western societies with controlled fertility (where most of the 
breast cancer studies were performed) there is no direct association between 
ages at marriage and first birth, and total number of births. Regardless of their 
marital history, middle-class women in post-industrial societies have few 
children and prevent unwanted pregnancies until menopause. 

From a demographic standpoint, the independent protective role of 
higher fertility is difficult to demonstrate in the West because large families 
are so few (at least among whites). Hence, in case-control studies, high-fer- 
tility subgroups are small, and the results statistically weak. Given that, 
according to some studies, the protection only starts after higher birth orders 
(fourth or fifth), it is virtually impossible to assess this factor in low-fertility 
societies. Age at first birth took the lead among the reproductive risk factors 
of breast cancer in the developed world because the number of births has a 
small differential (Kelsey et al., 1993). In fact, the studies in culturally hetero- 
geneous cohorts of women in the USA (e.g. including African- and Asian- 
Americans) and in Europe have shown independent etiological roles of both 
earlier and higher fertility (Bain et al., 1981; Brinton et al., 1983; Kvale et al., 
1987; Remennick, 1989; Palmer et al., 1995; Wu et al., 1996). This odos 
logical quiz in cancer research demonstrates the importance of understand- 
ing the broad social context giving rise to particular behavioral risk factors. 
The principal reproductive and other socially relevant risk factors of breast 
cancer are,;summarized in Table 1. 

Now let us look briefly ar the potential biological explanations for the 
association between fertility and breast cancer. In the earty 1970s, Brian 
MacMahon, one of the founders of American epidemiology, conducted a 
multi-center case-control study in seven countries with-varying breast cancer 
incidence and fertility patterns (MacMahon et al., 1970). This study was the 
first to demonstrate the protective role of ay first full-term pregnancy 
(defined as that of six months or longer). All the later pregnancies had no 
effect on the level of risk, and the termination of the first pregnancy tended 
to increase rather than lower the risk. Women who first gave birth after age 
35 had a higher risk of breast cancer than childless women. 

Interpreting these findings, MacMahon argued that the endocrine 
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Table 1. The socially relevant risk factors of female breast cancer 





Magnitude 

Factor High-risk Low-risk of RR* 
Country of birth or N. America, Asia, Africa, 3.0-5.0 

residence W. and N. Europe Latin America 
Place of residence Urban Rural 1.1-1.9 
Race White, esp. Jewish? Non-white 2.0-4.0 
SES/class High Low 2.0-4.0 
Marital status Never married Ever married 1.1-1.9 
Age at first birth Late (> 35) Early (< 20) 2.0-4.0 
Age at last birth(?) Late Early 1.4-1.9. 
Number of children 0-1 4+ 2.0-4.0 
Total duration of Short Long 1.1-1,9 

breastfeeding(?) 
Age at puberty ‘ Early Late 1.1-1.9 
Abortion(s) (?) A None 1.1-1.9 
Diet (?) High-fat Low-fat 1.1-1.9 
Alcohol drinking Higher Lower/none 1.1-1.9 


a RR: relative risk, i.e. the risk odds between individuals exposed and not exposed to a 
iven factor (see also note 3) 
Limited to European (Ashkenazi) Jews. 

(2) Indicates controversy regarding this factor. 


processes occurring in a woman’s body during the first decade after puberty 
may set the level of breast cancer risk for many years ahead. Pregnancy and 
birth at this age may serve as a trigger causing a restructuring of the female 
hormone profile* in a way that protects the breast from malignant growth. 
Further pregnancies have not been shown to affect the estrogen profile, so 
MacMahon considered the total number of births unimportant. However, a 
secondary analysis of this international data set challenged this conclusion, 
showing that every subsequent pregnancy also alters the hormonal profile in 
a favorable direction (Trichopoulos et al., 1983). 
The estriol hypothesis offers one of the few existing explanations for the 
striking international variations in breast cancer rates. Thus, clinical studies 
indicate that the estriol ratio is much higher among Japanese women in Japan 
than in white US women, while in second-generation Japanese-American 
women estriol levels are intermediate. Life-style and reproductive differences 
between these women may influence their breast cancer risks via changed 
composition of sex hormones. Thus, social experiences of immigration and 
naturalization affect biological processes in consecutive generations of female 
migrants (MacMahon et al., 1970; Trichopoulos et al., 1983; Krieger, 1989). 
Several alternative hypotheses link multiple births with the decreasing 
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blood levels, of another hormone ~ prolactin, which was shown in animal 
experiments to have carcinogenic properties. Yet another set of explanations 
relates full-term pregnancies to cancer development via cell multiplication 
and differentiation processes. According to this view, each full-term preg- 
nancy leads to intense differentiation of both normal and potentially cancer- 
ous cells in the breast tissue, thus terminating the malignant process in its 
initial stage. This process is boosted by every new pregnancy, gradually 
decreasing the susceptibility of breast tissues to malignant transformation 
(Krieger, 1989). 

The ultimate level of breast cancer risk can also depend on breastfeeding 
practices, which are culturally shaped. In traditional societies, women nurse 
their babies for up to two years, compensating for the lack of alternative 
nutrients. Given a high number of pregnancies, the total lactation experience 
in these populations can reach 10-12 years. In the West, with the invention 
and active marketing of baby formulas ‘after the Second World War (the 
demand for which was prompted by increased employment of married 
women outside of the home), many mothers reduced natural nursing to a 
minimum. Only after the advantage of maternal milk for the child’s immun- 
ity and development had been demonstrated did women in the West resume 
the breastfeeding practice. Yet women who bear one or two children in their 
lifetime typically breastfeed only 12-18 months. Most working women can 
hardly afford to continue breastfeeding after a few months of maternity leave 
(Ryan et al., 1991). 

Since the duration of lactation is closely correlated with the number of 
births, it is difficult to estimate the separate role of this factor in breast cancer. 
About the same number of epidemiological studies have confirmed and 
refuted the: protective role of prolonged lactation (Byers et al., 1985; UK 
National Case-Control Study, 1993; Newcomb et al., 1994; Brinton et al., 
1995). The assessment problem is the same as with the number of births: in 
low-fertility societies, little variance in women’s breastfeeding experience 
exists (Brinton et al., 1995). Among older women in China and Japan (who 
had a higher fertility than younger women in these countries), the protective 
effect has been confirmed (Tao et al., 1988; Yoo et al., 1992). This association 
is biologically plausible since during active lactation mutant and atypical cells 
are discharged from the breast with the milk, thus reducing the pool of poten- 
tially neoplastic cells (Byers et al., 1985). l 

From this account it is clear that all fertility related risk factors of breast 
cancer are interactive and their effects are difficult to disentangle. The 
common denominator for the etiological role of reproduction in breast 
cancer is a short total experience of pregnancy, birth and lactation in modern 
women, combined with a longer duration of their reproductive lifespan. The 
boundaries of the latter have been expanded by the earlier advent of female 
puberty in the second half of the 20th century (mainly due to improved 
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nutrition). Some reseachers describe the life-style of modern women as a 
source of the ‘biological frustration of the breast”, whereby this organ can no 
longer play its role in the reproductive cycle. 

Cancers of the uterine body (endometrium) and the ovary rank third and 
fourth among female reproductive cancers. Although these cancers usually 
arise in older women, their significance is elevated by high lethality due to 
asymptomatic early course and late detection (Brinton and Hoover, 1992). 
The epidemiological profile of these cancers resembles that of breast cancer: 
they are more common in affluent western nations, and in the US the rates 
are higher among wealthy white women than in low-SES groups and minori- 
ties. The single most prominent risk factor for both endometrial and ovarian 
cancers is childlessness or a low number of births, which largely explains the 
described social pattern. Childless women have a three to four times higher 
risk of both cancers, and the level of risk consistently falls with increasing 
number of births (Mori et al., 1988; Weiss, 1988; Daly, 1992; Brinton and 
Hoover, 1992). The timing of births is less influential than in the case of breast 
cancer. 

À controversial point in the etiology of both ovarian and endometrial 
cancers is the role of infertility as opposed to voluntary childlessness. Some 
researchers have suggested that an underlying genital pathology predisposes 
women both to infertility and subsequent development of cancer. An alterna- 
tive causal model is that women who for various social reasons (single status, 
education or career) voluntarily delay childbearing, expose their bodies to an 
‘incessant ovulation’. This means that their ovaries are deprived of natural 
breaks in ovulatory activity caused by pregnancy and lactation, while every 
ovulation is believed to cause a mechanical and hormonal trauma to the 
ovarian epithelium, predisposing it to malignant transformation. A significant 
positive correlation between life-long number of ovulatory cycles and ovarian 
cancer risk has been found in several studies (Weiss, 1988; Daly, 1992).5 

The “social” hypothesis seems more comprehensive, since in modern 
societies low fertility usually has social rather than biological causes. Admit- 
tedly, some ovarian and endometrial tumors may eventually strike women 
who wished but failed to conceive because of some medical condition. Yet 
many more women deliberately limit their fertility to a socially desirable 
minimum, paying with a higher risk of gynecological cancer in old age. Some 
historical observations also corroborate the causal role of low fertility as a 
behavioral.variable, rather than as a medical condition. Thus, Catholic nuns, 
whose childlessness has little to do with infertility, have long been known for 
their extremely high ovarian cancer rates. Both ovarian and endometrial 
cancer risks are clearly associated with religious affiliation: the rates are 
lowest among Muslims and Catholics, intermediate in Protestants and 
highest among Jews, in accordance with fertility patterns in chese religious 
groups (Beral, 1980; Daly, 1992). 
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As was noted earlier, cervical cancer has an opposite behavioral risk 
pattern compared to the cancers of the breast, ovary and endometrium com- 
bined. In particular, higher fertility has for many years been considered a risk 
factor of cervical cancer. More recent studies, however, indicate that this 
association exists mainly in the less developed countries, or in populations 
receiving poor gynecological and obstetric care. Not multiple deliveries as 
such, but the repeated trauma of the lower uterus, if left untreated, can lead 
to inflammatory lesions. These lesions, coupled with poor personal and 
sexual hygiene, can set the stage for cervical cancer. The direct association 
between the number of deliveries and cervical cancer rates has been found in 
the countries of Central and Latin America, and in some groups of Latino 
women in the USA. In Europe and among US whites, including high-fertil- 
ity groups such as Irish Catholics or Mormons, no such association is found 
(Brinton et al., 1983). It is, therefore, again the social factor (availability and 
quality of obstetric care) rather than the bio-medical one, that determines cer- 
vical cancer risk in high-fertility populations. 

In sum, a convincing body of epidemiological evidence points to the 
causal role of transformed reproductive patterns in the development of 
several common female cancers.® Proponents of family-oriented neo-con- 
servatism (Popenoe, 1993) and feminist scholars (Katz-Rothman, 1987) will 
certainly interpret this evidence from different angles. Yet there is little doubt 
that a part of the cancer threat faced by modern women is causally related to 
their “social! withdrawal’ from the traditional maternity role. It is hard to 
believe that current global trends to the higher socio-economic involvement 
of women, with the resulting fertility decline, can be reversed by some kind 
of political action (other than stark violence).’ In fact, several decades of per- 
sistent pro-natalist policies in most European countries, with virtually no 
effect, have shown that the modern (or postmodern) life-style is incompati- 
ble with higher fertility. Non-familial values and life goals are taking a firmer 
grip in the vast middle classes of both West and East European countries, and 
the same teridency is observed in the modernized sectors of the developing 
nations (Cockerham, 1995b). Philosophically speaking, there is always a price 
to be paid for what is seen by many as progress, and by some as decay. 


Marital Patterns and Sexuality 


Differentials in health and mortality by marital status were already observed 
by the founding fathers of demography and vital statistics. In the middle of 
the 19th century, William Farr, analysing French mortality data, concluded 
that ‘young widowers under 40 years of age . . . have extremely high mortal- 
ity rates, and after age 60 they perish much faster than both married men and 
old bachelors’ (Farr, 1858). Early in this century, the Russian demographer 
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Sergei Novoselski also found, using vital statistics for St Petersburg, that the 
mortality levels of bachelors in all age groups were at least twice as high as 
those of married men, while widowers had intermediate risks of death. It is 
noteworthy that the mortality of women showed almost ne variation by 
marital status (Novoselski, 1912). 

These observations were subsequently confirmed in various countries, 
both in special surveys and in studies linking census data on marital status 
with mortality statistics. Marriage is associated with mortality mainly in men: 
bachelors, widowers and divorced men (in that order) have a higher risk of 
premature death than married men (Hu and Goldman, 1990; Rass et al., 1990; 
Waldron et al., 1996). Admittedly, this association in part reflects marital 
selection by health, since in societies with high levels of nuptiality only men 
with the poorest health stay single, and their mortality is understandably 
higher. Similar selection occurs at remarriage of divorced and widowed men, 
when, due to male shortage in older age groups, only the most ill or the dis- 
abled are rejected by middle-age women. Reflecting the lower average 
chances of women to marry and, especially, to remarry, selection in this case 
is less prominent; more women than men remain unmarried regardless of 
their state of health (Waldron et al., 1996). 

Marital selection by health may exaggerate the described association, but 
the poorer health of unmarried men still needs to be explained. On one hand, 
it can be the emotional trauma itself that causes premature death after divorce 
or bereavement, especially when death occurs soon after the event. This effect 
is clearly more expressed in men than in women, suggesting women’s overall 
better coping ability and higher resilience. An alternative, and probably more 
comprehensive, explanation is that unmarried life itself is detrimental to the 
health of widowers and divorced men. More studies have found the mortal- 
ity excess in these men to start after a few years of living alone, while remar- 
riage reduces the risks of disease and death to their baseline level. The loss of 
a wife causes a significant deterioration in men’s life-style: lower quality and 
regularity of meals, aggravation in smoking and drinking habits, lack of a per- 
manent sexual partner, lower social support and the like. The poorer physi- 
cal quality of life, along with depression caused by the separation, creates 
chronic stress, the cumulative result of which can be serious illness or prone- 
ness to accidents. Probably both the immediate effect of a personal loss and 
the long-term deterioration of the micro-environment contribute to the 
hyper-mortality of unmarried men. The lack of a similar effect in women sug- 
gests that men overall benefit from married life more than women (Ross et 
al., 1990; Waldron et al., 1996). 

The risks of cancer death are subject to similar variations in the popu- 
lation. The analysis of the US National Cancer Surveillance data by race and 
marital status has shown that, for the 17 common cancer sites, the highest 
mortality rates were observed in single black men. Consistent excess was also 
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found for lung cancer mortality in divorced white men and single black 
women; divorced women of either race had higher risks of cervical cancer. 
These patterns are usually explained by the above-mentioned life-style fea- 
tures of unmarried individuals: for example, heavy smoking, poor eating 
habits and unstable (in terms of intensity and partner change) sexual lives 
(Ernster et al., 1979). In sum, marital status affects the risks of chronic disease, 
including cancer, through the ‘built-in’ life-style and psychosocial features of 
the married vs the unmarried life. Arguably, a formal similarity of marital sta- 
tuses does not imply identical life-styles among various social and ethnic 
groups; theicultural context of marriage and its influence on health have yet 
to be understood. 

Sexual behavior is one of the well-established proximate risk factors of 
cancer in women and, to a lesser extent, in men. Both sexual mores and behav- 
ioral patterns have undergone a fundamental change during the 20th century, 
reflecting more egalitarian family relations, the growing economic indepen- 
dence of women, blurred gender roles and the ideational change boosted by 
feminism (Valverde, 1995). Marriage is postponed and. premarital sex 
becomes normative in the West; life-long monogamy is replaced by serial 
monogamy; alternative forms of sexual partnership are increasingly legit- 
imized. An important feature of sexual liberation in the second half of this 
century is that it occurred mostly, if not solely, for women. Reflecting the tra- 
ditional double standard, men in most societies have always enjoyed relative 
sexual freedom, while absolute chastity and fidelity were expected from 
women. Although it is still too early to celebrate the complete obliteration of 
the double standard, at least in the educated middle classes of the developed 
countries it is becoming an atavism. Declining fertility norms and the avail- 
ability of efficient female contraceptives facilitated the divorce between sexu- 
ality and reproduction, further enabling women to control and enjoy their 
sexuality (Gordon, 1976; Martin, 1987; Katz-Rothman, 1987). 

The period between the late 1950s and the mid-1970s in Western Europe 
and North; America (sometimes called the period of the sexual revolution) 
has been marked by deep changes in the dyadic behavior of the younger 
generations, instigated by a general anti-bourgeois spirit. Two principal 
health-relevant features of this new conduct are the earlier onset of (premar- 
ital) sexual activity by both young men and women, and the short-term 
nature of many relationships — that is, the change of partners over time. As 
indicated by several surveys of the mid-1970s, over 50 percent of young single 
women in Europe, the USA and Australia were sexually experienced, as com- 
pared to some 15 percent only one generation earlier (Brinton et al., 1987; 
Slattery et al., 1989). Within marriage, infidelity by both partners became less 
reprehensible, and in certain circles the open marriage model became popular. 
The sexual freedom of this period gradually waned, and the epidemic of 
AIDS boosted a return to monogamy and ‘safe sex’ practices. Nevertheless, 
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the sexual revolution irreversibly changed the mode of sexual expression in 
western societies; it has also left a deep public health imprint, particularly in 
the form of the increasing prevalence of sexually transmitted diseases (STDs). 

The increased prevalence of cervical cancer is widely recognized as one 
of the long-term effects of sexual liberation. Since sexuality remains a highly 
censored domain, poorly understood and difficult to measure, the relation- 
ship between sexual factors and cervical cancer has long been masked by the 
more apparent social characteristics, such as SES, marital status and the 
number of children. Thus, one of the classical epidemiological observations 
was the virtual absence of cervical cancer among Catholic nuns, and its high 
frequency among prostitutes (Skegg et al., 1982; Hulka, 1982). Sexual pat- 
terns may explain the higher risk of cervical cancer among divorced and 
widowed women vs single and married ones; one British study has found that 
this effect is limited to women divorced or widowed before age 50 (Leck et 
al., 1978). | 

The temporal trends in cervical cancer occurrence also point to the causal 
role of sexual conduct. After the mid-1960s, when clinical tests for the early 
detection of abnormal cervical lesions (the so-called Pap test} were intro- 
duced on a mass scale, a downward trend in cervical cancer mortality was 
observed in most developed countries. However, in the early 1980s in Britain, 
Sweden and other western countries evidence appeared of the reversal of this 
trend in younger female cohorts, which experienced a higher prevalence of 
cervical pathology, including precancerous conditions (Skegg et al., 1982; 
Brinton et al., 1987; Slattery et al., 1989). Precisely at that time, the cohorts 
of the ‘flower children’ and their sexually liberated followers reached cancer 
age. 

The early initiation into sexual life and the frequent change of partners 
are the two most reproducible risk factors-for cancer of the cervix in inter- 
national epidemiological studies (Hulka, 1982; Brinton et al., 1987; Slattery 
et al., 1989). First intercourse before age 16-17 is considered traumatizing to 
the immature cervical epithelium, which is especially susceptible to mechan- 
ical and chemical irritation. Very early sexual activity is often coupled with 
promiscuity (both may be imposed on young women by local custom or by 
their dependence on men). Multiple partners is the single most documented 
causal factor of cervical cancer. In fact, cervical cancer can be defined as an 
STD but isdistinct from this group of diseases mainly in its longer latency. 
Clinical studies singled out an agent (most likely human papilloma virus — 
HPV) transmitted during sexual intercourse and found in most cervical 
tumors. Male carriers of HPV are asymptomatic and do not seem to develop 
any specific disease, while in women HPV plays an active part in carcino- 
genesis. A woman’s chance of encountering a male virus carrier obviously 
grows with the number of partners. Fortunately, the prevalence of HPV 
among women is much higher than the incidence of cervical cancer, 
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suggesting the role of genetics and additional (yet unknown) carcinogenic 
influences (Slattery et al., 1989). 

As with other STDs, a male partner's promiscuity can put a woman at 
risk of contracting cervical cancer when she herself is monogamous (Brinton 
et al., 1989). One epidemiological hypothesis connects the overall proba- 
bility of sexual transmission of a cervical carcinogen to the predominant type 
of sexual conduct in a society (community) as a whole (Skegg et al., 1982). 
The first type is based on a strong encouragement of monogamy and ban of 
pre- and extra-marital sex for both men and women; such norms are typi- 
cally found among certain religious denominations, such as Orthodox Jews 
and Mormons. The second type of sexual mores, found today in Central and 
Latin America and, until recently, in most European-based cultures, pre- 
scribes monogamy to women but is tolerant of male sexual exploits. Where 
such a double standard is found, the ‘pool’ of sexually available women is 
limited and hence prostitution flourishes. Finally, the third pattern, typical 
of the middle classes in the West, implies equal sexual liberty for both 
genders. : 

The incidence of cervical cancer, as any other STD, is usually low in the 
first type of community and high in the second type, where many men have 
sex with a small number of commercial sex workers who constitute a reser- 
voir of infections. Although representative data on sexual conduct in the 
second type of societies are lacking, a number of studies in Brazil, Colombia, 
Panama, Puerto Rico and among Latinos in the USA, point to the central role 
of prostitution in male sexual socialization, and indeed, the wide use of com- 
mercial sexual services by men of any age and social classes as a normative 
expression of machismo. Frequent visits of Latino men to brothels can 
account, at least in part, for the high risk of cervical cancer in their wives 
(Hulka, 1982; Peters et al., 1986; Brinton et al., 1989). A low level of edu- 
cation, another common characteristic of cervical cancer patients and their 
male partners, probably disguises some additional etiologically important 
traits of sexuality and/or personal hygiene.® In international comparisons — 
mainly, across the less developed countries — the high occurrence of cervical 
cancer in women is positively correlated with high rates of penile cancer in 
men, suggesting a common etiological factor for both genital tumors 
(Crombie and Sorahan, 1981). For a long time, the lack of circumcision 
(resulting in poor penile hygiene) was considered such a factor. Indeed, the 
incidence of cancers of the cervix and penis is universally low across the 
world among the Muslims and Jews who practice circumcision of boys. More 
recent studies have shown that circumcision plays a protective role in per- 
sonal and sexual hygiene mainly in tropical countries, where hot climate com- 
bines with limited water supply and poor male hygiene. In industrial 
countries with moderate climate and high hygienic standards circumcision 
loses this role for both men and women (Hulka, 1982). 
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The influence of sexual behavior on cancer risks in men is poorly under- 
stood but rather plausible, at least regarding genital cancers. The available 
studies disagree in their estimates of the direction of these associations. In 
some of them, the higher risk of prostate cancer (which ranks first or second 
among men in developed countries) was associated with celibacy or low fre- 
quency of intercourse. Thus, in a longitudinal cohort study of US Catholic 
priests, prostate cancer mortality was 50 percent higher than in the general 
white population (Ross et al., 1981). In other studies, on the contrary, men 
with high life-long sexual activity have been shown to be at increased risk of 
prostate cancer, which the authors linked with a micro-element deficiency in 
the prostate resulting from frequent ejaculations (Jackson et al., 1981). Inte- 
grating these controversial findings, US epidemiologist I. Rotkin (1980) has 
suggested that any extremes in sexual activity (both hypo- and hyper-) can 
serve as a co-factor in prostate cancer development. The retention of certain 
chemicals in the prostate, or their excessive discharge, as well as the hormonal 
co-variates of sexual activity, can disturb the balance in this gland. One of the 
studies among black Americans (whose prostate cancer incidence is higher 
than in whites) indicated that a long-term use of withdrawal as a contracep- 
tive method may also elevate the risk of contracting prostate cancer in older 
age, although the mechanism of this link remains obscure (Jackson et al., 
1981). 

Regarding testicular cancer — the second most common tumor among 
young men — the controversy regarding sexual factors is even greater. 
Several studies have found a high percentage of single men among testicu- 
lar cancer patients, but since formal marital status says little about actual 
sexual activity, the etiological explanation of this association is still 
lacking. On the other hand, some background genital pathology can 
both preclude young men from marriage and predispose them to cancer of 
the testis. The most probable condition causing both sexual and medical 
problems is undescended testis (cryptorchism), a known risk factor for tes- 
ticular cancer — either by itself, or due to the hormonal or surgical treat- 
ments such men receive (Davies, 1981). Currently, there is no evidence 
regarding the role of sexual transmission of a biological agent in the etiol- 
ogy of male genital cancers. However, the documented cases of co-incidence 
of cervical and penile cancers in long-term sexual partners, as well as the 
above-mentioned ecological correlations between male and female genital 
cancers, call for more studies in this area (Crombie and Sorahan, 1981; 
Hulka, 1982). 

Summing up, the altered patterns of dyadic behavior, and particularly the 
sexual liberation of women, have had a significant impact on cancer trends. 
The behavioral etiology of cervical cancer (i.e. the sexual transmission of its 
causal agent) renders it comparable to other STDs, and points to preventive 
opportunities. 
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Fertility Regulation: Abortion and Contraception 


The predominant orientation of modern societies toward small families, and 
the need to delay childbearing till the age of social rather than sexual maturity, 
created a demand for more efficient birth-control technologies.? A whole 
branch of bio-medical research and the pharmaceutical industry came into 
being, their work culminating in the creation and marketing of contraceptives 
with an unprecedented reliability. Abortion techniques have also added a 
number of novel non-surgical methods, including RU-486 and the so-called 
menstrual regulation. The latter, along with postcoital birth-control methods, 
comprise a new biological, social and ethical “grey area” between abortion and 
contraception, when the very fact of pregnancy is unverified. 

Both old and new birth-control techniques are a permanent subject of 
moral and political controversy. On the one hand, efficient contraceptives 
have undoubtedly liberated women from the dangerous and debilitating 
treadmill of endless pregnancies and deliveries — their universal fate until the 
early 20th century (Shorter, 1982). However, as with any other technological 
innovation in bio-medicine, modern contraceptive systems gave rise to new 
psychosocial and ethical problems between their producers (pharmaceutical 
companies), distributors (family planning services and doctors) and users 
(women) (Hardon, 1992; Foster, 1995). An extensive feminist literature has 
addressed the social implications of the ‘contraceptive revolution’ (Gordon, 
1976; Martin, 1987; Katz-Rothman, 1987). Pertinent to our theme is one 
aspect of this social phenomenon, namely that all of the new efficient birth- 
control methods — oral contraceptives, intrauterine devices (IUDs), hormonal 
injections and subdermal implants — are female contraceptives — that 1s, 
applied and controlled by women. In contrast to the traditional male methods 
(withdrawal, condoms and periodic abstinence), the newly available contra- 
ceptives have shifted the decision-making and operative freedom in sexual 
relations to the woman’s side, becoming a potent source of empowerment. It 
is these contraceptive opportunities that formed a ‘hard basis’ for women’s 
sexual liberation after the early 1960s, when the initial brands of oral contra- 
ceptives (‘the pill’) and IUDs first appeared on the market. 

On the negative side, all modern contraceptive methods are medically 
controlled (i.e. have to be prescribed and/or fitted and removed by phys- 
icians), which creates women’s dependency on medical providers instead of 
their male partners. Medical professionals are biased toward their own moral 
and clinical judgments, as well as financial incentives, and may manipulate the 
information and services provided to the clients, not necessarily to the 
women’s benefit. In particular, the problem of the undermining by medical 
providers of the existing health risks of the medical contraceptives and a dis- 
regard for women’s apprehensions about their long-term effects, has recurred 
in the feminist writings on women’s health (Katz-Rothman, 1987; Hardon, 
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1992; Foster, 1995). The question of the potential association between abor- 
tion, contraceptives and subsequent cancer has been particularly contro- 
versial (Foster, 1995). As is shown later, popular discussions of this issue are 
strongly biased by the ‘epidemiological naivety” of the well-meaning writers. 

In bio-medical terms, both pregnancy prevention (contraception) and 
termination (abortion) constitute a bold intervention into the most intimate 
‘natural’! functions of a woman’s body. When these interventions are per- 
formed repeatedly or become chronic, over many years of socially redundant 
female reproductive ability, tangible health implications can be expected. 
Indeed, the health effects of fertility regulation techniques are constantly dis- 
cussed in epidemiological and socio-medical literature. In order to get ori- 
ented in these discussions, it is advisable to adopt the pragmatic “risk vs 
benefit’ stance common in epidemiology. 

Risks are ubiquitous in the modern life-style; our normal daily activity 
would be fully paralyzed if we made an immediate mental Inventory of all 
the risks involved in living in a big city, driving cars, taking transatlantic 
flights, consuming chemically processed food, and so forth. This js even more 
apparent in medicine: every drug that counters a dangerous disease usually 
has side-effects — the question is which of the risks is greater. In the area of 
fertility control, a realistic user (or an open-minded analyst) should be pre- 
pared to face an unpleasant fact: no ideal contraceptive is available in the 
present state of the art. By ‘ideal’ experts usually mean three salient aspects 
of a contraceptive method: its efficiency (i.e. the ability to prevent preg- 
nancy); psychosexual convenience (mainly being intercourse independent); 
and health safety (Shoupe and Haseltine, 1993). So far, an ideal balance 
between the three corners of this triangle has not been achieved, however 
strongly: some advocates of women’s interests may wish it. Therefore, if a 
contraceptive method meets any two of these criteria (e.g. the hormonal 
methods are highly efficient and convenient), and has an acceptable level of 
imperfection regarding the third one (e.g. rare side-effects), it is unreasonable 
to discard it from the contraceptive menu. This is so simply because the 
practical alternatives are three: celibacy, frequent childbearing or multiple 
abortions. None of these looks particularly attractive, so that a reasonable 
compromise between efficiency and risks seems inevitable. 

The problem is, therefore, how to provide women with informed choice 
regarding all the available alternatives, including the discussion of their 
advantages and deficiencies. This is precisely what is lacking in many cases 
because of the strong professional, political and financial interests involved 
(Hardon, 1992). Limited birth-control choice reflects the general problem of 
professional control and technological imperative in modern medicine, to be 
discussed later in this report. Now let us turn to the available evidence on the 
potential association between various birth-control techniques and cancer 
risks. 
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Induced Abortion and Cancer 

Abortion is almost as old as the human race itself. In remote historical epochs, 
when high fertility was an imperative of survival, abortion was performed 
mainly in rare cases of socially unacceptable pregnancies (incest, military 
rape; later on, illegitimacy and the like). In the final stage of the demographic 
transition, when lower fertility became desirable but efficient contraceptives 
were still lacking, abortion (legal or illegal) emerged as a mass-scale family 
planning method. This was the case over several decades in the middle of our 
century in most industrial societies. Yet even in the epoch of efficient con- 
traception, abortion cannot be fully eradicated from women's lives. At best, 
it will remain a back-up solution for a human failure which can occur even 
with the most sophisticated contraceptive technology. In many social set- 
tings, though, reliable contraception is still unavailable, or is culturally, 
unacceptable, rendering abortion an important birth-control option. Adopt- 
ing this realistic position, most liberal governments enacted, during the 1970s 
and early 1980s, abortion legislation giving women more or less easy access 
to safe abortion procedures (David, 1992). 

Abortion prevalence, where it is registered in national statistics, has a 
wide range of variance across the developed world. In countries with a 
socially homogeneous population and developed contraceptive culture, for 
instance in the Scandinavian countries or in the Israeli Jewish population, 
abortion rates are low, between five and 15 per 1000 women of reproductive 
age. In the USA, France and most East European countries (except the former 
Soviet Union — FSU) abortion rates are medium, ranging from 16 to 50. 
Finally, in the FSU, Romania and China the highest abortion rates, in the 
range of 70-190, have been recorded during the 1980s and early 1990s (David, 
1992). In countries with low or medium prevalence of abortion, between a 
quarter and a half of all procedures are perfomed on young singles, while in 
the countries where abortion is a common birth-control method the majority 
of cases occur in married women of peak reproductive age. | 

In countries with high abortion rates — such as the FSU, where women 
have, on average, three to four terminations in a lifetime — abortions are 
mainly discussed as a women’s health hazard — that is, the issue is kept within 
a medical domain.!! Indeed, given that abortion has been for years the most 
common surgical procedure in the Soviet Bloc countries, with “assembly line” 
conditions in the clinics and common postabortive complications, 1t 1s no 
wonder that abortions caused chronic gynecological morbidity and fertility 
impairment (Remennick, 1991, 1993). In the Soviet/Russian medical dis- 
course, high levels of secondary infertility, obstetric complications and infant 
mortality due to low birth-weight are invariably explained by the high preva- 
lence of abortion (Kulakov, 1995). Yet, until recently, little action was taken 
by Soviet health authorities to counter this evil — that is, to provide women 
with efficient contraceptive alternatives. 
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Until recently the long-term health implications of multiple induced 
abortions, apart from the reproductive ones, received less epidemiological 
attention. This is hard to explain, since pregnancy termination affects endo- 
crine, immune and other processes in a systemic way, and can therefore alter 
the risks of various chronic diseases. Particularly, abortion’s involvement in 
a certain stage of carcinogenesis in hormone-dependent organs, such as 
breasts and ovaries, is biologically plausible (Remennick, 1990). Some clini- 
cal and laboratory studies indicate that a sudden interruption of the processes 
of adjustment of the maternal organism to co-existence with the fetus may 
have a strong and long-lasting impact, described by some researchers as a 
‘hormonal blow’. With repeated terminations, such changes may accumulate, 
leading to chronic hormonal and immune disorders, which can set the stage 
for a carcinogenic process. At the same time, during pregnancy, breast cells 
actively multiply, reaching a mature, or ‘differentiated’, state around delivery. 
An abrupt interruption of this-process leaves some of the cells undifferenti- 
ated, and hence prone to further malignant transformation. 

Out of hundreds of epidemiological studies of female cancers, only about 
30 have considered abortion as a potential risk factor (Wingo et al., 1997). 
This is hardly surprising, since most of these studies were conducted in North 
America and Western Europe, where abortion became an infrequent repro- 
ductive event. Moreover, the true incidence of abortion in older women who 
contract cancer 1s difficult to measure because until the mid-1970s abortion 
was illegal in most western countries and therefore severely underreported 
(Gammon et al., 1996). The best ‘natural setting’ for studying abortion’s role 
in cancer development was, and still is, the former Socialist countries, but few 
such studies have been carried out!? and they are beset with methodological 
problems (Remennick, 1990). A single, national correlation study in the FSU, 
linking reproductive practices with reproductive cancers in women, has 
shown that abortion rates are among the most powerful statistical predictors 
of the regional variance in the incidence of cervical cancer and, to a lesser 
extent, of breast cancer (Remennick, 1989). 

The American and European studies conducted during the 1980s were 
also methodologically dubious, since many of them did not even distinguish 
between induced and spontaneous abortions — two different events, both bio- 
logically and socially. In some other cases, abortions were entered into the 
analysis as short-term pregnancies (i.e. added to the total length of pregnancy 
experience as a protective factor), rather than terminations. Some studies 
suggest that only the interruption of the first pregnancy, or abortions per- 
formed below a certain age, may put women at risk, while others emphasized 
the risk accumulation with repeated abortions. For all these reasons, the 
association between abortion and cancer in women remains obscure 
(Remennick, 1990; Kelsey et al., 1993; Wingo et al., 1997). 

Several studies, conducted in countries with a high prevalence of 
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abortion, point to its possible etiological role in cervical cancer development 
(Remennick, 1990). This association may have a double mechanism. Since the 
uterus is a hormone-dependent organ, the destruction and evacuation of parts 
of the endometrium during surgical abortion can cause ovarian hypofunction 
and a chain of additional endocrine shifts. At the same time, the mechanical 
trauma to the cervix and concomitant infection can initiate inflammatory 
lesions, some of which are prone to further malignant change. However, these 
risks are limited to “abortion countries” like Russia or Romania, where some 
women may undergo abortions almost annually and post-abortive inflam- 
matory lesions are left untreated. In western countries, where repeated abor- 
tions are rare and most women get good gynecological care, the link between 
abortion and cervical cancer is less likely, but still possible, especially among 
medically under-served minority women. 

A new impetus to the abortion-breast cancer debates in the USA has 
been given by two recent studies (Daling et al., 1994; Newcomb et al., 1996), 
which had a loud resonance in both the professional and popular press 
(Brown, 1996; Gammon et al., 1996). Since both studies were similar in design 
and conclusions, 1 describe the more recent one, and its socio-political after- 
math. This case-control study involved 16,000 women (new breast cancer 
cases and two control groups) in four New England states. Women were 
interviewed on the phone regarding their reproductive histories, with special 
emphasis on abortions, both before and after their legalization in 1973. The 
results suggest a slight elevation of breast cancer risk in the women who had 
had induced abortions (by 23 percent) or spontaneous abortions (by 12 
percent), compared to abortion-free women. By existing epidemiological 
standards, such associations are considered very weak; they might easily have 
emerged due to the recall bias inherent in such studies. Women with breast 
cancer (‘cases’) are more motivated to comply with the medical research of 
their disease and therefore more punctual and candid in the reconstruction 
of their past, including such sensitive or illegal events as abortions. Healthy 
women from the control group are not similarly motivated, so the extent of 
underreporting abortions among them is higher (20-40 percent of abortions 
are typically underreported by women in surveys). This may spuriously 
inflate the difference in abortion frequency between cases and controls, 
pushing the risk indicators (RR) slightly above unity. The authors concluded 
that these results, pooled with the previous inconsistent evidence, suggest the 
possibility of a weak association between abortion and breast cancer. If this 
link is true at all, it is certainly not great enough to justify public health 
concern (Newcomb et al., 1996). 

However, because abortion is such a hot political issue in the USA, this 
evidence provoked a new clash between the pro-life and pro-choice camps — 
disproportionate to the epidemiological significance of these findings. Soon 
after publication of the study in the prestigious Journal of the American 
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Medical Association, hundreds of bill posters warning about the 
abortion-breast cancer hazard appeared in the subway system in Washing- 
ton, DC (Brown, 1996). In a few months, political reaction also followed: 
legislators in ten states proposed bills requiring medical providers to warn 
women, at least ten days before an abortion, about a double increase of their 
chances of developing breast cancer due to this procedure, or demanding that 
abortion clinics post relevant warning signs (Gammon et al., 1996). Epi- 
demiologists who analyzed this situation are concerned with biased political 
reactions and the prospect of an ideological manipulation of scientific evi- 
dence, which may seriously hinder further attempts by researchers to clarify 
the abortion-cancer link. Epidemiologists feel a loss of control over their 
findings, stressing that negative studies (i.e. those refuting the link) have 
lower chances of being published and typically receive poorer media cover- 
age than do positive ones, regardless of their scientific merit (Gammon et al., 
1996). 
_ _ The most recent episode in the abortion-breast cancer story shows how 
the political engagement of researchers themselves can render them subjec- 
tive and blind to facts. In January 1997, The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine published a very persuasive population-based study from Denmark, 
which showed the absence of an association between the history of abor- 
tion(s) and subsequent breast cancer (Melbye et al., 1997). Based on the 
linkage of several Danish population registers’ data on vital events (births, 
abortions, cancers), this study followed 1.5 million women born between 
1935 and 1978, comparing breast cancer incidence in those with and without 
a history of abortion (the former classified by the number of abortions, dura- 
tion of pregnancy and the women’s age). The particular strength of this study, 
apart from its scale, is that it avoided the main problem of all previous case- 
control studies: namely, differential reporting of abortions by cancer patients 
and healthy women, which could spuriously inflate the resulting measures of 
relative risk (Hartge, 1997). 

While no overall differences in breast cancer risk were found between 
women with and without a history of abortion, some elevation of the risk 
was shown for the women who interrupted their pregnancies in the fifth 
month or later. However, women with late abortions comprised a small 
minority among all the women with abortions, and only 14 cancer cases were 
reported among them. So this finding could be due either to chance, or to the 
effect of other unknown characteristics of the women with late abortions 
(which are typically performed for medical indications or in cases of rape). 
Patricia Hartge, a National Cancer Institute epidemiologist, who wrote an 
editorial in the same issue of the journal, observed that the Danish study 
brings researchers much closer to the final settlement of the abortion-breast 
cancer dispute, showing that the link between the two must be an artifact. 
Hartge concluded: | 
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Neither the clear central finding that there is no overall risk nor the unresolved 
peripheral issues [of the role of late abortion] ought to influence the continu- 
ing public debate about abortion itself — a debate that is ethical and political in 
its essence. (Hartge, 1997: 128) 


However, some members of the scientific community were not ready to 
accept this conclusion. Despite the sound merits of this study, a professor of 
endocrinology at Baruch College in New York and an activist of the National 
Right to Life Committee, Joel Brind, loudly declared the study ‘terrible in 
essence’ and ‘statistically flawed’, with results which are ‘politically correct 
but not scientifically correct’. Some other critics, cited in a Washington Post 
article about the study (Weiss, 1997), stressed that the Danish report was 
politically biased, in particular the potential harmful role of late abortions 
was downplayed in the article. This critique was probably directed at the 
generally more liberal attitude toward abortion in many European countries, 
especially in Scandinavia, and the alleged leaning of the Danes toward nega- 
tive results because of their universal acceptance of women’s right to choice. 
In response, Melbye said that, given the easy access to elective abortion in 
Denmark, the increased breast cancer risk in a few women with late abor- 
tions probably reflects some other characteristics of these women, medical or 
social (like alcoholism, which in itself may increase breast cancer risk). It may 
be interesting from a biological point of view, he said, but it has no bearing 
on the overall cancer rate in women, and hence is unimportant in public 
health terms (Weiss, 1997). The described academic and media debates around 
the recent abortion-cancer studies typify a tense relationship between epi- 
demiological research and its indiscriminate use for political purposes, often 
resulting in irrelevant and harmful backlash. 

In sum, for women in western countries with a low incidence of abor- 
tion, its influence on cancer trends is highly improbable. However, induced 
abortions may play a certain biological role in female reproductive cancers in 
the countries where women repeatedly use abortion as a basic birth-control 
method. The cancer risk associated with a single abortion, performed in safe 
conditions, is probably negligible, and definitely not sufficiently. proven to 
make a case for action. 


Contraception and Cancer: Risk or Protection? 

In most developed countries, abortion has become a marginal birth-control 
method, while the bulk of unwanted pregnancies are being prevented by con- 
traceptive use. Out of some 13-15 live births that a healthy, sexually active 
woman is biologically capable of (Ryder, 1982), only a few actually occur. The 
chronic prevention of pregnancy has become one of the most prominent bio- 
social features of modern dyadic behavior. In Western and Northern Europe, 
several national surveys of contraceptive practices were conducted in the mid- 
1980s (Ketting, 1990). Overall, they indicated that roughly three-quarters of 
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couples consistently use modern contraceptives, mainly the pill, condoms and 
TUDs. Research on population patterns of contraceptive use in North 
America has been fragmentary and selective, relying mostly on convenience 
samples — educated middle-class couples or college students. In these circles, 
contraceptive behavior fits the described European pattern, while little is 
known about low-SES whites and minority members. 

Recognizing the role of modern contraceptives as a source of women’s 
empowerment and increased social participation, many feminist scholars, as 
well as ‘neutral’ researchers, question their long-term health effects. Some 
feminist writers stress that the pursuit of fertility control objectives by some 
governments and international organizations results in the neglect of 
women's interests and the indiscriminate promotion of medical contracep- 
tives, regardless of their health effects. Some medical providers may silence 
the hazards of modern contraceptives for certain groups of women, or 
administer them in a blind way, without due follow-up, in order to meet their 
own career and financial objectives (Foster, 1995). Let us look at the cancer- 
related facet of this problem. | 

First, let me provide the non-medical reader with some useful definitions. 
Existing contraceptive techniques are classified along different lines — tra- 
ditional and modern, ‘natural’ and medical, male and female, reversible and 
irreversible, systemic and barrier (ad hoc). The last-mentioned dichotomy is 
more relevant to our discussion of cancer risks. Systemic contraceptive 
methods induce sterility in a woman's body (for the time of their use) by 
interfering with the mechanisms of conception and implantation. Two major 
classes of reversible systemic contraceptives are intrauterine!* end hormonal. 
Barrier contraceptives, as follows from their name, create mechanical hin- 
drance to sperm on its way into the uterus, on either the male side (condoms) 
or female side (diaphragms, cervical caps, female condoms). Chemical sper- 
micides, often used with barrier contraceptives, strengthen this barrier, par- 
alyzing sperm motility. 

Long-term use of barrier contraceptives has been shown to significantly 
diminish the risks of cervical cancer, especially for women who have multiple 
sexual partners, or whose male partner is promiscuous (Hulka, 1982; Skegg 
et al., 1982; Brinton et al., 1983). In view of the sexual transmission of an agent 
involved in cervical carcinogenesis, the protective effect of condoms and 
diaphragms seems very plausible. It is quite possible that the higher use of 
condoms in the general population and in certain risk groups stimulated by 
the AIDS epidemic will, over time, decrease cervical cancer rates as a positive 
side-effect. 

The family of hormonal contraceptives includes various kinds of pills 
(including the postcoital ones), hormonal injections (Depo-Provera) and 
subdermal implants (Norplant). The popularity of hormonal devices is 
explained by their reliability in pregnancy prevention (about 99 percent) and 
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non-interference with the sexual cycle. All of them are based on various 
combinations of synthetic female sex hormones, and share a common mode 
of contraceptive action: the suppression of ovulation by ‘turning off’ the 
monthly activity of the ovaries. In this way, a pregnancy-like state 1s pro- 
duced in a female body, compensating for the lack of the natural pregnancy 
experience in modern women. This property of hormonal contraception is 
crucial to the understanding of its implications for cancer risks — one of the 
most densely studied issues in current epidemiology. 

The most popular of hormonal contraceptives — combined estrogen- 
progesteron oral pills — have been marketed since the early 1960s, first in the 
USA (where they had been invented) and then in the rest of the world. The 
first generation of the pill contained high doses of hormones, causing mul- 
tiple side-effects during their use, and a substantial risk of systemic compli- 
cations (e.g. cardiovascular, metabolic) in the long run. Further research has 
shown that a similar contraceptive effect may be achieved with much lower 
doses, and the hormonal content of today’s pill has been reduced to less than 
a tenth (Shoupe and Haseltine, 1993). As a result, the frequency of unpleas- 
ant side-effects has been limited to a minimum, rendering the pills acceptable 
for more women. According to the World Health Organization, over 100 
million women are taking the pill, making it the number one contraceptive 
method on the globe (Senanayake and Potts, 1995). 

From the very onset of the mass use of the pill, the medical community 
was concerned about its potential carcinogenic and other systemic effects. 
Since the early 1970s, hundreds of epidemiological projects worldwide 
engaged in the elucidation of this issue, which was complicated by two cir- 
cumstances. First, the latency period of female hormone-dependent cancers 
(those mainly under suspicion) may last 15-20 years, so that the effects, if 
any, of the pill’s intake during a woman’s fertile years might manifest them- 
selves only during menopause. Second, the composition of the marketed pill 
brands has changed over the last decades; most women switched from one 
type to another, making it difficult to separate the effects of particular brands 
on the ultimate cancer risk. Due to these methodological constraints, the 
results of any single study are of limited value. Therefore, panics in the media 
caused by this or that study linking a widespread habit (in this case, the pill 
intake) to cancer appear irrelevant to any informed professional. Only when 
such findings are consistently reproduced in international research can their 
pooled analysis reveal the direction and the magnitude of causal relationships. 

The follow-up studies of the women who had taken the initial high-dose 
pill brands during the 1960s and 1970s suggested an elevated risk of hyper- 
tension, stroke, thromboembolism and other cardiovascular diseases. Later 
studies also showed that the negative metabolic effects of the synthetic hor- 
mones were multiplied by smoking, putting the pill users who were heavy 
smokers (not a rare combination among women) at a substantially elevated 
risk of chronic disease. Since then women who smoke are usually counseled 
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against using the pill, especially after age 35, when their general health may 
start to deteriorate. Similarly, women with pre-existing hormone-sensitive 
conditions (liver and vascular disease, psychic disorders, among others) may 
find the excessive risk conferred by exogenous hormones unacceptable 
(Shoupe and Haseltine, 1993). However, with the modern low-dose pills, 
cardiovascular and metabolic risks in healthy users have been reduced to a 
minimum, comparable to the risks of being in a car crash in a medium-size 
city. Realistically speaking, in the age of technology such levels of risk can be 
considered socially acceptable. 

Numerous studies that looked into the risks of breast cancer subsequent 
to pill use failed to detect any consistent association between these events, 
either for the high-dose or the more recent pill brands. Some studies reported 
a slight elevation of the risk in particular categories of women: those who 
used the pill for many years to delay their first birth, those who ultimately 
remained childless, those having benign breast disease or those who took the 
pill for more than 10-12 years. For the first two subgroups, it was actually 
impossible to decide whether the excess risk was related to the pill intake or 
to the very fact of delayed first birth and childlessness (independent risk 
factors). The studies that failed to demonstrate any link outnumbered those 
with positive results, but the latter received wide media coverage, reinforcing 
popular fears (Foster, 1995). Several studies have even demonstrated a weak 
protective effect of long-term pill intake against both benign and malignant 
breast diseases. The ultimate conclusion of experts on breast cancer epidemi- 
ology, after 30 years of research, is that from today’s state-of-the-art know- 
ledge there are no sound reasons to connect the intake of oral contraceptives 
with a substantial increase in the risk of the main female cancer (Kelsey and 
Bernstein, 1996; Reeves, 1996; Hankinson et al., 1997). 

The most salient and well-documented positive health effect of oral con- 
traceptives is that their prolonged use substantially diminishes women’s risks 
of contracting two highly lethal cancers — ovarian and endometrial. A woman 
who takes the pill for over eight to ten years has a two to five times lower 
risk of contracting either cancer as compared to non-users, and this effect 
extends over several decades after stoppage. The anti-tumor protection con- 
ferred by synthetic hormones to the genital tissues is usually explained by the 
pregnancy-like state of the reproductive system these hormones imitate. It is 
suggested that the female organism is not biologically programmed for con- 
tinuous ovulation, and the synthetic hormones provide the ovaries with the 
‘rest’ they need, replacing the lack of pregnancy experience in modern 
women (Shoupe and Haseltine, 1993). For similar reasons, the quasi-preg- 
nant state is beneficial for the endometrium (Mori et al., 1988; Weiss, 1988; 
Brinton and Hoover, 1992; Daly, 1992). | 

It should be added that hormonal contraceptives confer a number of 
other health benefits on the women who use them. These include a signifi- 
cant reduction in menstrual blood loss and hence a lower incidence of anemia 
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— one of the most common female ailments. The pill-regulated menstrual 
cycle becomes fully predictable, less painful and usually free of the premen- 
strual syndrome — which, in sum, dramatically improves women's quality of 
life and productivity. Women who take the pill have a lower risk of genital 
infections and pelvic inflammatory disease, ectopic pregnancy and some 
other conditions (Shoupe and Haseltine, 1993). Most important, oral contra- 
ceptives grant women full control of their fertility, liberating them from the 
eternal fear of an unwanted pregnancy and the dependency on their male 
partners for the ‘precautions’. The positive effect of this new historical liberty 
for women's emotional and psychosocial well-being is difficult to overest1- 
mate. Finally, from the public health perspective, the pill and other modern 
contraceptives have prevented millions of abortions worldwide, and saved 
women's lives and health, especially in the countries with no access to safe 
abortion. From either angle, the “magic pill' proved to be one of the greatest 
inventions of the 20th century. 

In sum, all the principal contraceptive methods seem to be either neutral 
or protective with regard to the risks of reproductive cancers. Along with 
their major liberating role in women's lives, this consideration further 
endorses the social value of modern contraceptive techniques. Although the 
disregard of concomitant medical hazards and policy-driven approach are 
unacceptable in fertility control programs, the overall health benefits of the 
modern contraceptives definitely outweigh the risks, especially when their 
actual alternatives — unsafe abortions and deliveries — are taken into account. 

Let me draw a brief summary. This chapter is central to my argument, 
revealing some distant health repercussions of social behaviors in the area of 
sex and reproduction. The inherent features of modern dyadic behavior — 
delayed marriage and childbearing, low ultimate fertility and liberated sexual 
conduct — play a salient role in the etiology of cancers contracted by women, 
and in some cases by men too. Some facets of the western-type reproductive 
conduct, such as low fertility and late first birth, augment the risks of female 
reproductive cancers, while others, for instance a prolonged use of oral con- 
traceptives, can play a compensatory and protective role. I have tried to show 
how the alleged associations between the reproductive practices, such as 
abortion or the use of birth-control pills, can be misrepresented in the media, 
giving rise to a political backlash and reinforcing popular fears. 


Notes 


1 The recently introduced term ‘dyadic behavior’ takes into account the diversity of 
sexual and matrimonial patterns in modern societies. It refers to all possible forms 
of erotic partnership, regardless of sexual orientation or legal status. 

2 Modern epidemiology of cancer is a discipline with a sophisticated and rapidly 
developing methodological apparatus employed to discover and prove causal 
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associations between risk factors and disease. Since this report is addressed to a 
general sociological reader, I keep to a minimum the explanations of the studies’ 
design, concentrating on their findings. 

An RR between 0 and 1 suggests a protective role of the factor under study, while 
an RR above 1.0 (especially over 2.0) is indicative of a hazard. RR is statistically 
significant when its 95 percent confidence interval does not include unity, thus 
making clear the direction of the association (protection or hazard). 

Namely, the inflation of the so-called estriol ratio — the relation of estriol to the 
sum of two other estrogen fractions, estrone and estradiol. Anti-carcinogenic 
properties of estriol have been shown in animal experiments. 

Therefore, women who undergo repeated treatments with ovulation-inducing 
drugs as part of the in vitro fertilization (IVF) process may be at the increased risk 
of subsequent ovarian cancer. This new risk factor arising from reproductive tech- 
nology is currently under study. 

Low fertility has also been implicated in several non-reproductive cancers in 
women, e.g. skin melanoma and large bowel cancers (Weiss, 1981; Bean, 1987). 


7 A hideous example of violent state pro-natalism — actually forcing women into 


procreative mating — is described in Margaret Atwood’s dystopian novel The 
Handmaid’s Tale. In real life, this dystopia has been implemented in Romania 
under the Ceausescu regime, when women were denied access to both abortion 
and contraception. 

In many studies, a positive association between smoking and cervical cancer has 
been found. Since no plausible biological explanation for this link is available, it is 
interpreted as a secondary reflection of other risk determinants, e.g. that smoking 
is more common among sexually liberated women (Tomatis et al., 1990). 

The cause-and-effect relationship went like this and not vice versa. It is naive to 
regard fertility decline as a result of the population’s utilization of contraception, 
as most doctors and some sociologists often do. Abortion and cantraceptives are 
the means rather than the causes. Many methods of birth-control have been 
known for many centuries, but the mass need for their use and improvement arose 
only in the epoch of lower fertility aspirations. Once on the market, modern 
contraceptives did indeed facilitate this process. 


10 The term ‘nature’ being a social construct, and in view of the constant appeals to 


11 
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the notions of ‘natural’ and ‘unnatural’ in popular discourses on femininity, I only 
dare to use this word in quotes. I am referring, however, to its most initial, arche- 
typal meaning. 

Conversely, in the countries with low abortion rates, such as the USA or Israel, 
terminated pregnancies cause little public health concern. Yet conservative and 
religious forces in these countries never abandon the political debates around 
abortions, centering on their moral and legal implications. 

No special epidemiologic study has examined the abortion—cancer association in 
the FSU. Among the general studies of breast and genital cancers, several have 
shown an increased risk with a growing number of abortions. The lack of attention 
to this issue is explained by its dubious institutional/disciplinary affiliation 
(between oncology and gynecology), and the traditional fixation of the Soviet 
abortion agenda on reproductive complications. 


13 Denmark, along with other Scandinavian countries, has the lowest abortion rate 
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in the world (around seven to nine per 1000 women of reproductive age), much 
lower than in the USA (25-30) (David, 1992). Apparently, political and cultural 
liberalism in reproductive matters, coupled with good sex education and family 
planning systems, curb abortion rates much more efficiently than the militant pro- 


` life campaigns in America today. 


14 


An TUD (a coil, in popular language) is probably neutral in terms of subsequent 
cancer risk. To the best of my knowledge, no sound epidemiologic study has 
connected the use of an TUD with any type of cancerous growth. IUDs have their 
own side-effects, but this lies outside our topic in this chapter. 


The Preventive Potential 





Is. Cancer Preventable? 


ibs his keynote address to the Royal Society (1986) Sir Richard Doll, a 
founding father of cancer epidemiology in Europe, said: 


Cancer, like death, will be with us always. It is an inevitable part of the 
biological process that-has led to the evolution of Man [sic] and the risk of 
developing cancer is part of the price we pay for the privilege af life. It is 
inevitable, too, that the risk will increase with age, once childhood is past, as 
the increased risk reflects the wear and tear on cells associated with their 
continued multiplication and exposure to potentially damaging agents in the 
environment. The size of the risk at any given age is, however, to a'large extent * 
in our own hands, either as individuals or corporatively through the govern- 
ments that act on our behalf. How far we can control the size of the risk is still 
uncertain; but all who have studied the subject agree that the age-specific risks 
common throughout Europe are, for the most part, potentially capable of being 
reduced by at least four-fifths and that much of this reduction could be brought 
about by using the knowledge that we already have. 


This statement by one of the greatest cancer scientists of our age touches on 
all the key facets of cancer prevention. From the perspective of the late 1990s, 
Doll’s estimate that up to four-fifths of the cancer toll in European countries 
are potentially preventable may seem overly optimistic. From the 1960s 
through the 1980s, when epidemiology made impressive progress, discover- 
ing several important environmental and behavioral risk factors, enthusiasm 
regarding the possibility of virtual elimination of many cancers was common 
in the research community. It has become an epidemiological cliché to repeat, 
after the leading American epidemiologists J. Higginson and C. Muir (1979), 
that since we know that up to 80-90 percent of all cancers arise due to causes 
external to the human host, there is no reason why they should not be pre- 
vented by public health policy. The last decade has brought disillusionment in 
this respect, as the full gap between theoretical preventability and its practical 
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implementation became more evident. Both ecology and human behavior 
have proved to be difficult to modify. 

This is not to say that the very idea of cancer’s preventability is a fallacy; 
just that the possible gains in the war against cancer through targeted inter- 
vention (political, ecological, educational and medical) seem today more 
modest than they did ten to 15 years ago. Most cancer experts have become 
more cautious in their estimates of preventable cancers or avoid making them 
at all. There are several sound reasons for that. First and foremost, most of 
the risk factors identified to date are linked to low attributable risk (also 
called attributable proportion); that is, each of them can explain only a small 
share of cancer cases arising in the population (Tomatis et al., 1990). For 
instance, all the established risk factors for breast cancer that have to do with 
reproduction (early menarche, late age at first birth, nulliparity, absent or 
short lactation) may together explain no more than 15-20 percent of the 
actual breast cancer cases.! If we add to this other known or suspected risk 
factors (obesity, high-fat diet, alcohol abuse, low physical activity, exposure 
to radiation), the latter figure could reach almost 35 percent. The rest of the 
causes of breast cancer still remain locked in a ‘black box’. Part of its content 
has to do with genetics and other host factors, but no one knows how much. 
Recent studies suggest that only a small minority of all breast cancers occurs 
in the carriers of the so-called breast cancer susceptibility gene, whose dis- 
covery had caused great excitement in the bio-medical community (Roberts, 
1993a). The ‘black box’ problem exists regarding most other common 
cancers, rendering preventive interventions, if not completely futile, at least 
inefficient in economic terms. 

There are, of course, several known exceptions to this discouraging rule, 
for which we do know the principal factor of carcinogenesis and can greatly 
diminish its harmful effect. But before discussing these exceptions, let me first 
introduce one useful distinction used by epidemiologists and public health 
experts where prevention is concerned. The efforts directed to prevent a 
disease or any other negative health outcome may operate on two levels: 
primary and secondary? Primary prevention is the set of policies and actions 
targeted at the total healthy population or its defined groups (e.g. drivers, 
pregnant women) with the purpose of elimination or limitation of the estab- 
lished risk factors, which must preclude diseases from the very onset. The 
instruments of primary prevention include political campaigns, ecological 
and technological policies, public education about hazards and health pro- 
motion activities. The introduction of safety belts in vehicles, vitamin enrich- 
ment of milk and bread, prenatal care and anti-smoking education are all 
primary prevention measures. Secondary prevention is targeted more nar- 
rowly, at the high-risk groups in the population. It attempts to detect and 
cure the early precursors or symptoms of a chronic disease in order to prevent 
aggravation and premature death. Secondary prevention is implemented by 
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the health care system and its instruments are medical: periodic check-ups 
after a certain age, screening campaigns targeted at risk groups, and the treat- 
ment of early symptoms. Examples include the detection and treatment of 
hypertension in order to prevent strokes and genetic testing for pregnant 
women with a familial history of hereditary disease. Now let me turn to some 
controversial issues of the primary and secondary prevention of cancer. 


Primary Prevention 


Primary prevention is only possible when the causes of a problem or a disease 
are well understood. Yet the etiology of most cancers remains vague, despite 
generous financial and intellectual investment in cancer research over the past 
several decades. The specificity and sensitivity of current epidemiological 
methods permit detection of only the most potent of the external hazards. 
Meanwhile, a wide range of weaker (but possibly no less important) influ- 
ences remain in an area of marginal statistical significance and perpetual con- 
troversy. As of today, ‘universal epidemiological consensus exists only 
regarding several potent, and preventable, categories of cancer risk factors: 
tobacco consumption (including active and passive smoking, and probably 
also chewing and sniffing); exposure to ultra-violet light; a range of chemical 
exposures in the workplace; and exposure to ionizing radiation (occupational 
and environmental). Other risk factors currently under study — behavioral 
and ecological — are believed to be important, but their contribution to overall 
cancer risk and the interactions between them remain obscure. Despite this 
uncertainty, some preventive activities are possible regarding these ‘soft’ risk 
factors. 

The first ‘hard’ cancer risk factor to be identified was cigarette smoking. 
In the pioneering study by R. Doll and B. Hill among British physicians, and 
the many studies that followed, the causal link between smoking and lung 
cancer has been firmly established. In populations where prolonged and 
widespread cigarette smoking began several decades ago, it generally 
accounts for more than 80 percent of all cases. In populations where the effect 
of smoking has yet to peak — among young adults and women — the attribu- 
table risk may currently be lower. US women set an unfortunate example of 
how rapidly female lung cancer mortality can catch up with male rates. Beside 
pulmonary cancers, smoking may also act as a co-carcinogen (i.e. enhance 
other carcinogenic influences) in cancers of the bladder, pancreas, stomach 
and cervix (Heseltine et al., 1992; Engeland et al., 1996). Apart from its impact 
on cancer, smoking is known to enhance the risks of cardiovascular and non- 
malignant respiratory conditions. Altogether, this renders tobacco a number 
one international health hazard, claiming more lives than any other single 
exposure, 
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However, smoking is not only a health hazard; it is also a social behavior, 
and its tremendous popularity has deep-rooted psychosocial reasons. Young- 
sters start smoking because this makes them accepted members of the peer 
group. For men and women in demanding and competitive occupations, 
smoking helps them cope with the stress. The same is true for blue-collar 
workers, for distressed housewives and for many other categories of people 
for whom a cigarette is a readily available and efficient tool for easing the ten- 
sions of everyday life. In addition, smoking became an accepted ritual of 
socializing and making friends — an important prop for the shy or insecure. 
For women, a salient incentive for continuation of smoking is preventing 
weight gain — one of the few known positive side-effects of tobacco metab- 
olism in the human body. Therefore, for many people the immediate bene- 
fits of smoking partly or totally offset its potential and delayed harm. This 
renders anti-smoking activity a very challenging task. 

At the macro-level, the attempts undertaken by many governments to 
control the tobacco pandemic via economic policy and legislation have faced 
resistance by the tobacco industry defending its multi-billion revenues. In 
Europe alone, over 510,000 ha of tobacco were cultivated in the mid-1980s, 
yielding over 760,000 tons a year. International trade in raw tobacco was 
about 1.5 million tons annually, laying the basis for a huge industrial sector 
(Heseltine et al., 1992). Given the scope and power of this giant, it is not sur- 
prising that public health advocacy and lobbying for anti-tobacco legislation 
at both the national and international levels (via the World Health Organis- 
ation) had to persevere for about two decades in order to bring about the first 
serious results. 

In the late 1980s in North America and in the early 1990s in the Euro- 
pean Community, several major steps against the expansion of smoking were 
taken. First, placement of the standard health warnings on every pack of cig- 
arettes sold in the EC, USA and Canada has become mandatory. Second, a 
norm for the maximum allowable tar yield per cigarette, the main determi- 
nant of its carcinogenic potency, has been established at 15 mg (to be further 
reduced to 12 mg by 1998). Third, a coordinated tobacco pricing and taxa- 
tion policy has been adopted in the EC, and some of the revenues from tax- 
ation have been directed into anti-smoking education. Fourth, the ban on 
smoking in enclosed public places (transport, stores, restaurants, etc.) has 
gradually become a norm, and many workplaces across Europe and North 
America have adopted a non-smoking policy in order to reduce the passive 
exposure of their workers. By the 1990s, smoking in many western countries 
had become a ‘solitary sin’; its social legitimation is decreasing, and in many 
places smokers already feel like a ‘discriminated-against minority’ (White, 
1992). | 
Yet, like alcohol drinking and other chemical addictions, smoking can 
hardly be totally eradicated. Rather, the habit is experiencing downward 
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social mobility, becoming concentrated in the disadvantaged social strata — a 
concomitant of lower education, hard physical work, poverty and hopeless- 
ness. Ât the national level, high prevalence of smoking can serve as an indi- 
cator of socio-economic crisis or stagnation, low living standards and high 
exposure to stress. Such a situation is currently observed in most Third World 
countries as well as in the post-Socialist states of Europe, where chemical 
addictions have attained epidemic scope. In the countries which formed the 
Soviet Union, as well as in Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and the Czech and 
Slovak Republics, the available data indicate that up to 60-70 percent of the 
male population smoke, with no downward trend being observed. Among 
East European women, who traditionally had low rates of smoking, this habit 
is also becoming more common. In Russia, boys get addicted to cigarettes at 
the age of 10-12 years, and by the time they reach high school about 80 
percent are heavy smokers with slim chances for cessation in the future (Field, 
1995). 

Anti-tobacco education for young people before they start smoking is 
the most promising method of primary prevention. The traditional ‘scare’ 
approach proved ineffective: youngsters seldom believe in their personal vul- 
nerability, and the prospect of contracting a lethal disease some 40-50 years 
in the future seems too remote for them. An alternative ‘positivist’ strategy 
is based on the creation of non-smoking role models and peer leader train- 
ing. Anti-smoking campaigns among current smokers, even younger ones, 
are much less effective and more costly (Hein de Vries and Dijkstra, 1992). 

The example of smoking demonstrates that preventing such self-inflicted 
risks is fraught with problems. The same is true about most other preventable 
hazards. For instance, intense sunlight exposure, the main exogenous risk 
factor for cancer of the skin, can be reduced by several simple measures: 
avoiding outdoor activities around midday, protective clothing, wearing hats 
and sunglasses and application of skin sunscreens. Most people in sunny 
countries are well aware of this hazard and the means of protection, but few 
consistently observe these recommendations. Many, usually women, are 
being lured into sunbathing in their incessant pursuit of beauty — by looking 
at tanned models in magazines and TV commercials. Many others are just 
careless, not only toward themselves but also their young children (whose 
sunburns may be especially dangerous). As a result, the upward trend in the 
incidence of skin cancer has been so far impossible to stop or even slow down. 

Controlling exposures to ionizing radiation and occupational carcinogens 
requires, for the most part, organized action at the level of industries, govern- 
ments and local authorities, because these exposures originate in macro-level 
technologies. In many cases, ecological and health lobbying succeeded in dras- 
tically reducing industrial hazards via enforced technological change (e.g. 
better insulation and filtering systems). Yet many of these hazards stem from 
essential and irreplaceable elements in a production process.’ In these cases, 
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the only feasible way to limit human exposure is tight regulation and the 
enforcement of minimal acceptable levels, coupled with meticulous appli- 
cation of individual protective measures. The latter route, again, encounters 
the behavioral problem: namely, workers’ non-compliance with safety 
measures, which are often cumbersome and uncomfortable (e.g. facial masks 
and filters). This ‘sabotage’, resulting in higher risks of occupational disease, 
is especially common in small, non-unionized enterprises (Vainio, 1992). 

Much radiation exposure occurs in a medical setting due to X-rays and 
other diagnostic imaging techniques, and its limitation depends on the avail- 
able equipment and medical policy. The domains of the institutional and indi- 
vidual control over carcinogenic exposures merge in medicine. Doctors and 
technicians are exposed as a professional group, and their exposures can be 
regulated via protective clothing and other measures. Although in advanced 
medical institutions patients are offered protective shields to minimize radi- 
ation risks, in many other cases these appliances are unavailable, and the 
patients are given the role of unwitting subjects, having little say in their treat- 
ment. This is slowly changing, with increasing emphasis on patient auton- 
omy and informed consent procedures. It is difficult to say if total iatrogenic 
(i.e. medically induced) radiation exposure has increased or decreased over 
time. On the one hand, X-ray equipment has substantially improved during 
the last decades and body irradiation per procedure has diminished. On the 
“other hand, as a result of a growing use of medical services “from womb to 
tomb’, people’s cumulative exposure to diagnostic and curative procedures 
involving radiation may have grown. Some of these procedures are of course 
life saving, while some others may be redundant and are caused by the sheer 
expansion of the medical market. This reflects the technological imperative 
of modern medicine — a belief that every available technological intervention 
should be used — and the resulting ‘overdoctoring’ (Freund and McGuire, 
1995; Weitz, 1995; Foster, 1995). 

Finally, two other ostensibly correctable behaviors which may influence 
an individuals cancer risk are diet (including alcoholic beverages) and sexual 
conduct.‘ People’s eating habits have deep ethnic and cultural roots (Mennell 
et al., 1992), and hence are not easily changeable, even when certain foods 
are known to be unhealthy. One example is the retention of ethnic diets by 
Asian, East European and other immigrants in the West as one of the most 
cherished elements of their ethnic identity. Having said that, one cannot 
overlook the remarkable change that western diet has itself undergone over 
the last two decades, marked by the ‘war’ against animal fat and cholesterol. 
When the role of obesity and a high-calorie, high-fat diet in cardiovascular 
disease (definitely) and some cancers (possibly?) was demonstrated, dietary 
change became a cornerstone of the health promotion movement. The food 
industry supplied consumers with a wide range of low-fat products; new 
laws required the printing of the calorific value and composition of each 
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foodstuff on the packaging. As a result of the growing awareness of a 
food-disease link, the consumption of fats and cholesterol-rick foods among 
educated middle-class people has plummeted from the mid-1970s onwards, 
with parallel increases in the consumption of fresh fruit, vegetables and 
crude fibers (Wheelock, 1992). However, all these positive changes were 
limited to the upper levels of the social pyramid, while underprivileged 
groups with lower health motivation and limited means mostly retained 
their old food habits (Shepherd, 1990). Problem drinking and clinical alco- 
holism, which are known to increase the risks of esophageal, stomach, liver 
and, possibly, breast cancers, are also more common among the working 
classes (Weitz, 1995). | 

People's sexual conduct, however socially dependent, is even more resis- 
tant to directed intervention. Sexual promiscuity, which negatively affects the 
whole range of health outcomes (“classical STDs, AIDS, genital cancers) has 
always been a key element of a machismo culture in many countries, ethnic 
and social groups. Sexual experimentation, with the inevitable change of part- 
ners, is a concomitant of youth and psychosexual maturation. The sexual 
exploits of some people (usually men), making them lifetime carriers of bio- 
hazards, will inevitably put their sexual partners at risk of contagion. The 
intrinsic mechanisms of human sexual behavior are only partly rational, and 
for the most part affective. The fear of pregnancy or contracting disease may 
be a poor restraint when passion, fear of rejection or jealousy are at work 
(Finlay, 1996). Widespread syphilis (then lethal) seldom stopped young men 
of the 19th century from visiting brothels; today, the threat of contracting 
HIV-AIDS does not lead to the universal use of condoms, even in high-risk 
groups (Fisher and Fisher, 1992). This does not undermine the role of high- 
quality, well-targeted sex education programs (which are currently very 
limited). They will gradually improve our futures, but one should not over- 
estimate their direct and immediate benefits, 

One by-product of the growing awareness of the behavioral origin of 
many cancers is blaming cancer victims for their ostensibly self-inflicted 
disease. One example is lung cancer in long-term smokers. Another is cervi- 
cal cancer in women with allegedly non-monogamous sexual conduct (Hall, 
1992; Foster, 1995). Especially in the latter case, where the etiological con- 
nection is much less clear, such moralism is inappropriate and harmful. It 
ignores the broad social context of human behavior and complex interactions 
between personal choices and external conditions, over which an individual 
has little control. Yet, in some cases, the implied personal responsibility of 
the patients for their fatal disease caused insurance companies to deny them 
payment for medical services, or was used in court hearings as an argument 
against worker’s compensation for an occupational cancer (e.g. when asbes- 
tos exposure was coupled with smoking) (Blaxter, 1990). 

From this brief overview of primary prevention of malignant disease, one 
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can infer that the task at hand is very ambitious and involves diverse, multi- 
level action. Even for a few cancers with known exogenous causes, the pre- 
ventive efforts require great material investment, political good will and mass 
behavioral change. The latter may be the weakest link in the whole chain. The 
approach termed ‘health marketing’, which draws upon the advertising tech- 
niques and social imaging used in commercial marketing, proves to be more 
efficient than traditional educational programs in causing desired behavioral 
change. 

A great challenge in health promotion activities is posed by the existing 
system of social stratification. Individuals and social groups adhering to the 
most unhealthy life-styles are at the same time most hard to reach with edu- 
cational and health promotion campaigns (Iverson, 1992). The marginal and 
disadvantaged sectors in society (e.g. immigrants, single-parent families, the 
unemployed), who could benefit most from health knowledge, usually do not 
receive it. Even when they do, lack of personal resources precludes them from 
its utilization. Therefore, despite certain achievements, the thesis of cancer 
preventability remains a theoretical concept rather than a feasible social 
objective for the near future. 


Secondary Prevention 


For cancer, secondary prevention means the detection and treatment of 
known cancer precursors (like colonic polyps .or cervical dysplasia) and 
malignant lesions while still small, localized and potentially curable. This 
activity typically takes the form of screening campaigns — periodic examin- 
ation of asymptomatic individuals belonging to risk groups because of their 
age, familial history or certain exposure. Four conditions should be met to 
make screening activities possible and cost-effective. First, the disease in 
question should have a well-understood progressive course, whereby early 
intervention can contain or stop its development. Second, there must be a 
sensitive and specific screening test which is safe, inexpensive and fit for mass 
application. Third, effective treatment for detected early-stage cancers should 
be available, ensuring the ultimate benefit for the screenees. Finally, a screen- 
ing program must be well targeted: that is, implemented in the defined risk 
groups where the detection odds are reasonably high. The state of the art in 
contemporary oncology permits detection of only a few cancer types, with 
varying degrees of success. These are cancers of the cervix and breast in 
women, prostate cancer in men, as well as cancers of the skin and large bowel 
in both sexes (Tomatis et al., 1990). y 

Since their inception in the early 1970s, cancer screening programs have 
inspired heated professional debate. The main issue at stake is whether the 
achievediend results in terms of mortality reduction can justify the costs of 
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Table 1. Five-year survival rates by stage at diagnosis (the percentage alive in 
1990 among those diagnosed in 1983-7) 





Cancer site All stages Local Regionalt Distant? 
Lung 13 46 13 1 
Female breast 79 93 72 18 
Uterine cervix 67 90 52 13 
Endometrium 83 | 94 69 27 
Ovary 39 88 36 17 
Colon and rectum 58 89 58 6 
Prostate 77 92 82 28 
Melanoma 84 92 55 14 





a Tumors which spread locally (to the adjacent tissues). 
b Tumors with distant metastases 
Source: ACS (1994). 


screening programs and their negative side-effects, both psychosocial and 
medical (Skrabanek, 1989; National Cancer Institute, 1993). Data published 
by the US National Cancer Institute on five-year survival rates by tumor 
stage at diagnosis ostensibly document the increased longevity of patients 
with early-stage cancers (Table 1). 

For most cancer sites, there is a clear survival advantage for those diag- 
nosed at an early stage. Yet at least part of this trend is explained by the so- 
called lead-time bias: that is, a time increment caused by an earlier starting 
point in the follow-up of cancer patients. In other words, registered survival 
periods are artificially inflated by an earlier detection, while treatment in fact 
fails to halt the progression of the disease. Still, mainstream medical opinion 
is that, even alowing for this misleading component of longer survival, most 
cancer victims do benefit from treatment of small tumors. The trouble is that 
few cancers can be discovered early, while most become symptomatic only at 
the stage of regional or distant spread. Female cancers which develop at 
external body sites (breast and uterine cervix) have become the main targets 
of early detection policy. Yet gains in terms of the achieved mortality decline 
are not obvious. 

The principal result of population-level screening is the ongoing increase 
of the incidence rates due to earlier detection of small tumors, which other- 
wise would have surfaced only years later. Thus, breast cancer rates in the 
USA have been steadily growing since the 1940s at the rate of 1 percent per 
year. When mammography screening was launched in the early 1980s, the 
numbers of detected malignant lesions grew rapidly, causing an annual inci- 
dence increment of 4 percent by the mid-1980s. This tangible acceleration 
caused many to talk about a breast cancer ‘epidemic’. The proportion of pre- 
clinical and very small tumors (less than 2 cm in diameter) among all breast 
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cancers diagnosed during the 1980s has increased, while the share of large 
tumors (more than 3 cm) has declined. Hence, earlier detection has largely 
been achieved, but not its intended end result — a lower mortality rate, which, 
since the early 1980s, froze at 25-27 per 100,000 (Miller et al., 1991). No 
improvement in mortality statistics was seen after the lag of five’to seven 
years needed, according to screening experts, for the effect of early treatment 
to manifest itself. The main result of the screening campaign has been the 
rapid expansion of the pool of breast cancer patients, which in the USA alone 
reached 1.5 million women by 1993. This newly emerging ‘minority’ gave rise 
to a wave of political activism (see ‘Changing Priorities in the Cancer 
Agenda’). 

Some of the shortcomings of the screening projects have to do with tech- 
nical flaws (high proportions of false positive and false negative results‘), 
others with the lack of trained staff (especially skilled radiologists for reading 
mammograms), yet others with unsuccessful treatment of early-stage tumors. 
The latter is seen by some critics as the key reason for the lack of success of 
the whole screening initiative: it has come about at a stage when knowledge 
of the cancer process is not yet sufficient to make the best use of early detec- 
tion (Foster, 1995). Critics argue that early detection in fact means that the 
‘cancer careers’ of the victims from diagnosis to death are longer (with the 
inevitable losses in the quality of life), while, too often, the course of disease 
is not affected by the intervention. Insofar as carcinogenesis is poorly under- 
stood, and there is little way to discriminate clinically between slowly and 
rapidly developing cancers, some people who had their tumors diagnosed 
early and underwent toxic and radical treatments (which can be disfiguring, 
as in the case of mastectomy, or disabling, as in the case of hysterectomy, or 
cause secondary cancers, as in the case of radiotherapy), might have lived all 
those years unaware of their slowly developing cancers and died at the same 
age. For these people, early detection is a rather mixed blessing: their lives 
were unnecessarily ruined long before the moment of the natural manifes- 
tation of their disease. Currently, there is no way to know the ratio of those 
who ultimately benefit from earlier diagnosis to those who suffer irreversible 
damage (Skrabanek, 1989; Foster, 1995). 

Apart from direct material expense on a national level, screening pro- 
grams involve high psychological and physical costs for the participating 
individuals — anxiety while waiting for the result, undergoing additional inva- 
sive tests if the initial one is positive, exposure to radiation, discomfort, travel 
and financial expenses. These costs may not be justified in view of the low 
chance of discovering a curable cancer: in most programs, the reported cancer 
detection rates are between one-half and several percentage points of all those 
screened. For a small minority of all the participants this process can be life 
saving, while for the majority it is an often harmful waste of time (Skrabanek, 
1989; Foster, 1995). 
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Similar criticisms are targeted at the large-scale screening program for 
prostate cancer (Hanks and Scardino, 1996). Benign enlargement of the 
prostate universally accompanies ageing in men; cancers are less common but 
still cause about 35,000 deaths in US men annually. Fortunately, prostate 
cancer usually grows so slowly that about 80 percent of affected men never 
experience cancer symptoms and are likely to die from some other cause. 
Indeed, many prostate cancers are only revealed at autopsy (Lu-Yao et al., 
1993). Despite its being the most ‘peaceful’ of cancers, American doctors 
make persistent attempts to identify and treat it. Since the 1970s, most men 
in their fifties and older (at least those covered by health insurance) are 
screened for prostate cancer by means of periodic testing of their blood for 
the prostate-specific antigen (PSA), followed by biopsy and surgery in most 
cases of a malignancy. Due to the PSA screening, between 1984 and 1990 
prostatectomy rates among Medicare patients increased by a factor of six (Lu- 
Yao et al., 1993). The surgery has both immediate risks (postoperative mor- 
tality is 1-5 percent) and long-term complications such as urinary 
incontinence and sexual problems. Most importantly, little overall survival 
gain in patients who had been operated on vs those whose cancer remained 
intact was found in prospective controlled studies. Thus, we are left with the 
same question: do the benefits of early detection outweigh the medical risks, 
the distress experienced by men throughout this process and the enormous 
financial costs involved? Currently, about $255 million are spent annually to 
diagnose and treat prostate cancer in US men (Russell, 1994). 

However, the voices of critics (among them some feminist scholars, see 
‘A Feminist Voice in Cancer Debates’) are relatively few, while the dominant 
clinical-epidemiological opinion is strongly pro-screening (Howard, 1987; 
McLellan, 1988; Fox et al., 1990). Since the two best developed screening pro- 
tocols are aimed at female cancers, early detection programs are usually rep- 
resented as the key element of up-to-date women’s health care. Meanwhile, 
it is still unclear to what extent cervical screening accounts for the downward 
trend in cervical cancer mortality in developed countries. Since other life- 
style and medical factors are also at work (e.g. improvements in hygienic con- 
ditions and obstetric care), the role of screening may be overestimated. 

Despite all the controversy discussed above, some members of high-risk 
groups could ultimately benefit from cancer screening. Unfortunately, as is 
true in many other settings, those most in need of these services have the 
lowest chance of receiving them. Like other aspects of preventive behavior, 
participation in cancer screening shows a clear socio-economic gradient 
(Becker and Maiman, 1975). Those women who first respond to invitations 
for a Pap test and mammography, and subsequently comply with the recom- 
mended schedule, are usually educated professionals, whites rather than 
minority members (Lerman et al., 1990; Stein et al., 1991; Champion and 
Miller, 1996). The group with the least use of mammography and Pap tests 
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in the USA are Hispanic women, especially those less acculturated (Stein et 
al., 1991). Given their high risk of cervical cancer, this group could benefit 
from preventive check-ups more than could other groups of US women 
(Morris et al., 1989; Peters et al., 1986, 1989). In European countries with uni- 
versal access to health care, where the lack of proper insurance does not deter 
women from screening activities, the class differential is still found (Anders- 
son et al., 1988; Vernon et al., 1985, 1990). 

The most often cited barriers to screening attendance include anxiety, 
fear of radiation and pain, embarrassment, cost, and disbelief in the curabil- 
ity of cancer — concerns more common among members of minority and low- 
income groups (Rimer et al., 1989; Stein et al., 1991). Another problem is that 
women in menopause, whose cancer risk is rapidly rising, tend to avoid 
screening procedures (Rimer et al., 1992). As a result, the paradox of current 
screening programs is that they most consistently attract those who can least 
benefit from them — young, wealthy and educated white women (Vernon et 
al, 1990; Rimer et al., 1989, 1992). This mistargeting, or misresponse, 
problem is often cited to explain the disappointing end results of many 
screening projects (Foster, 1995). 

One new approach to cancer control is chemo-prevention. It is the 
attempt to use natural and synthetic compounds to intervene in the early 
stages of carcinogenesis, before the invasive disease begins. The idea behind 
such intervention is that certain foods, including many vegetables, fruits and 
grains, may offer protection against various cancers. The mechanisms of this 
effect are not fully understood, but chemo-prevention research tries to cap- 
italize on it, testing various foods or pharmaceuticals as potential anti-car- 
cinogens. These substances in pills or in modified foods will be taken by 
high-risk individuals — much as anti-cholesterol and hypotensive drugs 
benefit people at high risk for heart disease and stroke. In order to be appro- 
priate for mass use by healthy people, chemo-preventive agents must be non- 
toxic and relatively free of side-effects. Additionally, rigorous long-term 
trials must be conducted for an unequivocal demonstration of their protec- 
tive role (Greenwald, 1996). 

The chemo-prevention of female reproductive cancers by means of syn- 
thetic hormones is probably the best known example of this approach (Hen- 
derson et al., 1993). The underlying idea is to modify the activity of female 
sex hormones which are implicated in carcinogenesis. Presumably, sustained 
intake of anti-estrogens and other hormone inhibitors by premenopausal 
women can gradually diminish their chances of developing reproductive 
cancers. In fact, a large-scale ‘natural experiment’ in chemo-prevention has 
already occurred as a result of the mass use of oral contraceptives in most 
developed countries. During the past two decades, a tangible decline in the 
incidence of cancers of the ovary and endometrium was observed due to the 
above-described effect of suppressed ovulation. Since 1993, within the 
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framework of the Women's Health Initiative in the USA, 16,000 volunteers 
have been participating in a randomized field trial of the anti-estrogen 
Tamoxifen in order to verify its preventive role in breast cancer (Henderson, 
1993). 

In sum, a wide gap exists between the theoretical Deals lity of cancer 
and the practice of prevention, or the feasible preventive potential. From a 
sociological standpoint, the latter will largely depend on how much current 
socio-economic gaps can be narrowed, allowing the spread of a healthy life- 
style to a larger proportion of the population. 


Notes 


1 This means that the remaining 80-85 percent of these cancers strike women who 
have no such risk factors in their history. 

2 There is also a notion of tertiary prevention, meaning the.system of social and 
medical rehabilitative measures aimed at preventing the relapse of disease and the 
restoration of the maximal possible functioning in the patients who suffered from 
a severe disease episode (stroke, heart attack, cancer). I do not discuss it here, but 
this does not undermine its salience. 

3 Only a few of the identified occupational carcinogens could be totally eradicated 
(e.g. arsenic compounds, aniline textile dyes), while most others have to be 
regulated. An attempt to replace asbestos with fiberglass as an insulation material 
seemed successful from the technical standpoint, but it soon turned out that fiber- 
glass exposure causes similar health problems. 

4 Reproductive practices (fertility, breastfeeding, birth control) were discussed in the 
previous chapter. These, behaviors certainly undergo ‘spontaneous’ historical 
change, but the attempts. to control and shape them via directed policies —, for 
economic or public health reasons — for the most part failed. Hence they can also 
be classified as ‘non-correctable’. 

5 Unfortunately, researchers often change their mind regarding the role of different 
nutrients in cancer causation. Thus, the role of fat in breast cancer, which during 
the 1980s seemed to be firmly established, has not been confirmed by many recent 
studies. Needless to say, this uncertainty hinders primary prevention via diet alter- 
ation. 

6 A false positive result means that the test was interpreted as a disease present 
(positive) while actually it was not there. A false negative fails to recognize the 
existing pathology. Obviously, both types of fallacies are highly problematic for the 
patient. 
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he issue of cancer control is a topic of on-going political debate. Con- 

troversy about its priorities, strategies and costs is shaped by various 
interest groups: governments, health care systems, the bio-medical industry, 
insurance companies and lay cancer lobbyists, to mention just the main 
actors. Drawing on the epidemiological evidence analyzed in the preceding 
pages, in this second part 1 discuss some mechanisms and forces underlying 
cancer politics and policies. First, 1 briefly review the place of cancer in the 
public health agendas of the USA and other western countries, and outline 
recent changes in research priorities. Next, I discuss the feminist contribution 
to political lobbying for greater emphasis on women’s cancers, as well as 
some of the academic feminist writings on cancer. The feminist critique of 
cancer policies will bring us to another important facet of the cancer scene — 
the technological imperative in modern oncology. Technological expansion 
leads to a disproportionate investment in costly detection procedures and 
treatments, with questionable ultimate benefits for patients, but apparent 
benefits for the medical profession. Finally, I review some of the implications 
of these trends for the growing population of cancer survivors. 
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he increasing prevalence of cancer as a cause of disability and death 

during the 20th century has been growing in tandem with the quantity 
of public resources — financial and intellectual — poured into cancer research. 
Simultaneously, cancer has become an arena of mass political activism. 
Although most developed countries have invested in cancer research and 
treatment, the unchallenged world leader in this area is the USA, where 
cancer consumes a large part of the national health budget (the latter in the 
early 1990s amounted to 11-12 percent of GNP). Accordingly, the related 
scientific, clinical and administrative infrastructures have achieved sizeable 
dimensions. . | ; 

Until the advent of AIDS (destined to become a major rival of cancer in 
terms of allotted funds and research activities) in the early 1980s, cancer was 
an undisputed national priority in the public health agenda. In 1996, govern- 
mental funding for cancer control in the USA stood at about $2 billion, not 
counting multiple charities and foundations pouring additional millions into 
cancer programs. Despite energetic efforts to contain its spread, the overall 
_ age-adjusted cancer mortality rate (which allows for the ageing population) 
has risen over the past 20 years by over 6 percent. African-Americans and 
people over 65 years have fared particularly poorly; in both groups, the 
cancer death rate has increased by about 16 percent (Rennie and Rusting, 
1996). 

The high profile of cancer in the USA is further underscored by the fact 
that, over the last two decades, US presidents have appointed special cancer 
advisers. Since 1971, when President Richard M. Nixon signed the National 
Cancer Act, the American government declared its commitment to a ‘war’ on 
cancer. Military terminology is often applied to cancer issues, reflecting the 
popular image of this disease as a major foe of humankind, elusive and 
cunning. Constructing the cancer problem along these familiar lines, an edi- 
torial in a recent special issue of Scientific American opens by saying that, 
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In the 25 years since then [the adoption of the National Cancer Act], the battle 
has been waged around the world in laboratories, in hospitals, in our own 
homes and bodies. All of us are deluged with reports of scientific progress — 
dispatches from the front, so to speak — recounting incremental discoveries 
here, larger ones there, and widely hailed ‘breakthroughs’ that translate into 
practice with frustrating rarity. (Rennie and Rusting, 1996: 57) 


The headquarters of cancer science and cancer politics is the National Cancer 
Institute (NCI), an integral part of the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 
The NCI is responsible for setting up priorities, peer review, funding and 
coordination of basic and applied cancer research, both in the USA (via the 
network of the allied cancer research centers and academic departments) and 
internationally. The NCI budget has shown a steady upward trend over the 
last 50 years, although the recently appointed NCI director, Richard D. 
Klausner, argues that during the last decade its budget has barely kept pace 
with inflation. Such belt-tightening reflects the general policy of cost con- 
tainment and the growing share of resources directed into AIDS research. 
Basic cancer scientists complain that, because of the shrinking budget, hun- 
dreds of good leads in cancer biology and treatment cannot be followed, and 
that governmental commitment to fight cancer is not strong enough. Donald 
S. Coffey of Johns Hopkins University, for example, argued that ‘the total 
federal research funding per year for the two leading cancers diagnosed in US 
men (prostate and lung) would not represent enough money to purchase 
three new fighter planes’ (cited in Rennie and Rusting, 1996: 59). 

The debates about funding also reflect the struggle over priorities within 
the cancer program. The principal issue at stake is the proportion allotted to 
basic biological research, clinical trials and cancer prevention programs, as 
well as specific goals within these three components. Another important . 
dimension of the cancer agenda involves relative allocations to the study of 
various cancer types. Viewed from this perspective, the recent cancer agenda 
has undergone a major transformation since the early 1990s, when new 
emphasis was placed on cancers affecting women, particularly breast cancer. 
By 1994, the NCI budget for breast cancer research reached $449 million — 
an unprecedented figure in international medical policy (Marshall, 1993). 

This important shift in US (and hence international) cancer policies came 
about as a result of a long-term, zealous campaign by the American feminist 
movement. Inasmuch as it exemplifies the role of politics in health matters I 
am going to discuss this campaign in some detail. The high priority of breast 
cancer in the international health agenda is part of a growing recognition of 
women’s health as an independent, legitimate branch of research and medical 
practice (Arber, 1990; Rodin and Ickovics, 1990; Miles, 1991; Foster, 1995; 
Macran et al., 1996). As medicine in general drew upon a male model as the 
standard in medical training, research and practice (Miles, 1991; Foster, 1995), 
so too for years did oncology, concentrating disproportionate resources on 
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research and treatment of cancers more common among men. Regarding 
non-gender-specific cancers, both epidemiological studies and clinical trials 
of new therapies included mainly male subjects. Typically, the rationale put 
forward to explain this preference was that cyclic hormonal changes in 
women can confuse the interpretation of results, while men serve as a more 
‘pure’ biological model. Additionally, for years, medical science could not 
overcome the embarrassment of the tragic outcomes of earlier medical experi- 
mentation on women with thalidomide and DES;! an unwritten medical con- 
sensus existed to avoid involving women in medical research. As a result of 
this cautious policy (which could be justified for pregnant women, or women 
in their early reproductive years, but certainly not for all women), little 
knowledge was gained as to the sex differential in cancer causation, manifes- 
tations and course, as well as in female reactions to cancer therapies. For 
years, research on specifically female cancer types received little funding and 
therefore had low priority and prestige among cancer professionals. 

The male bias in oncological research and practice, as in the whole of the 
medical profession, was first challenged in the late 1980s. The main impetus 
to change was the ‘epidemic’ of breast cancer during the mid-1980s, reflect- 
ing mainly the mass application of screening programs. Ever since, 180,000 
US women per year have been diagnosed with breast cancer, and 46,000 die 
from it. Over the years, the survivor group left in the wake of this epidemic 
reached 1.5 million people (Kessler et al., 1991). In response to the dramatic 
accumulation of breast cancer victims in the politically influential American 
middle class, the wave of women’s political activism rose to the higher levels 
of the US cancer research pyramid. Many breast cancer activists of the late 
1980s and early 1990s — female physicians and scientists, nurses, social 
workers, lawyers and other professionals — were inspired by feminist ideol- 
ogy. They saw the breast cancer problem as a blueprint of a broader task: to 
reorient American society toward greater attention to women’s experiences 
and problems. 

Many activists, including the wives of several prominent politicians and 
one president, were breast cancer survivors themselves, or family members 
of cancer victims (Marshall, 1993). The American Cancer Society, a powerful 
NGO with a bio-medical orientation, established breast cancer awareness 
programs based on the work of the volunteers who raised the money and 
facilitated community organization. Simultaneously, dozens of activists 
lobbied local politicians, held rallies on the steps of local legislative buildings, 
and wrote to senators demanding the enactment of legislation supporting 
breast cancer programs. Apart from the medically oriented grougs, a number 
of feminist groups engaged in education and support of cancer survivors, 
gaining national publicity in the process. More radical elements in this move- 
ment, such as a group named “Breast Cancer Action”, worked toward politi- 
cal change by using tactics previously used by AIDS activists (Kaufert, 1996). 
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These politically oriented groups finally initiated the formation of the 
National Breast Cancer Coalition (NBCC), a loose affiliation of 150 organiz- 
ations across the USA, ranging in ideological perspective from radical femin- 
ism to bio-medical conservatism. Although this alliance was often uneasy, the 
Coalition became a potent instrument of empowerment for many women 
activists. The NBCC leaders, such as renowned surgeon and writer Dr Susan 
Love, cancer scientist (and breast cancer survivor) Kay Dickersin and suc- 
cessful lawyer Fran Visco, gave greater credibility and political weight to the 
NBCC. The combination of personal drive, scientific knowledge and politi- 
cal know-how proved to be crucial in creating a vocal and efficient lobby in 
the corridors of the NCI. By 1992, this women’s organization had achieved 
its first, and impressive, political victory. Through persistent lobbying in 
Congress (strongly supported by Democratic Senator Tom Harkin, whose 
two sisters had died of breast cancer), the NCI budget for breast cancer 
research was doubled (Marshall, 1993). 

Having won their cause in terms of funding, the breast cancer lobby 
demanded the right to participate in decision-making about the key direc- 
tions of the research. At the next step, NBCC leaders Visco and Love 
demanded permanent seats on the principal scientific committees, such as the 
National Cancer Advisory Board (NCAB). They also campaigned for a 
special subcommittee devoted to breast cancer issues. NBCC activists 
expressed their determination to be included in the NCI groups which 
monitor ongoing results of clinical trials and to establish a direct mechanism 
of information exchange with the NCI director — all this in order to ensure 
‘consumer input’ at all levels of the NCI hierarchy. According to Love, the 
emphasis had to be put on etiological research and prevention of breast cancer 
rather than costly clinical trials and treatment. 

Most of these demands were gradually met, despite the tacit resistance of 
many chief NCI scientists, who were concerned about growing lay involve- 
ment in the scientific peer review process, the cornerstone of modern bio- 
medical science. The NCI director himself expressed concern that the 
disproportionate investment into breast cancer would harm other branches 
of cancer' science, stating that NCI’s commitment to breast cancer has 
increased 177 percent in recent years, while its overall budget has grown only 
35 percent (Marshall, 1993). In this sense, a form of affirmative action has 
entered the American cancer scene: a women’s problem has wona larger share 
of resources than has any single men’s problem. 

This campaign took place in the years of great medical and public 
enthusiasm regarding the central role of mammography in saving the lives of 
breast cancer victims. Among other objectives, the breast cancer lobby 
demanded universal coverage of mammography screening for all American 
women through governmental programs and private health insurance. At the 
federal level, a long and ultimately successful campaign was waged to have 
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mammography included in Medicare. By the end of 1992, mandatory cover- 
age had been established in 42 states plus the District of Columbia (Kaufert, 
1996). Thanks to the climate of community support, stimulated by the adver- 
tising campaign of the American Cancer Society and wide media coverage of 
mammography’s role, attempts by insurance companies to lobby against this 
legislation failed. Patricia Kaufert (1996: 173), who analyzed the debate over 
mammography in the USA, observed that ‘politicians also saw advantages to 
supporting mammography, reaping such rewards as media exposure, press 
coverage, and an occasion to show concern for women without getting into 
anything controversial (such as poverty or abortion)”. By that time, showing 
concern tor women had become politically correct. 

This story signifies an important precedent: a political victary of the laity 
(cancer patients, people close to them and other concerned citizens) over the 
medical professionals (researchers and clinicians), challenging the latter’s 
exclusive right to decision-making on cancer policy. The ivory-tower stance 
of the holders of bio-medical knowledge started evolving (albeit under pres- 
sure) into a more open one, tolerating lay input, at least in matters directly 
affecting cancer patients. Most cancer scientists had to recognize that the lay 
perspective has something important to contribute to the general under- 
standing of cancer issues, and those who did not, still had to listen to “out- 
sider’ criticisms. 

The nascent lay—professional dialog in North America was further facili- 
tated by the National Forum on Breast Cancer held in Montreal, Canada, in 
November 1993. This Forum brought together patients, family members, 
clinicians, researchers and health care officials in working groups to share 
information and concerns, and to develop recommendations on policies and 
priorities to be pursued in the national campaign against breast cancer. The 
Forum proceeded on the assumption that breast cancer was a problem of 
concern to all participants, that patients had much to share with their care- 
providers, and that bio-medical experts and funding agencies were account- 
able to the public for their decisions and actions. While ‘breaking the ice’ 
between the parties was not easy, the attempt at establishing effective com- 
munication finally succeeded, and the parties emerged with a better sense of 
possibilities for collective action (Sherwin, 1996). 

The breast cancer drama shows that on the health scene, as elsewhere, 
prevailing winds and ideological preferences may play a crucial role in poli- 
tics. Without questioning the importance of breast cancer, one cannot refrain 
from observing that, under its shade, some other important issues remain 
relatively ignored. While breast cancer can only be detected and treated 
early, with varying success, lung cancer can be prevented. Since the late 
1980s, the number of US women dying of lung cancer has surpassed fatal 
cases of breast cancer by many thousands. The principal cause of this trend 
is well known, and available evidence strongly suggests that smoking is even 
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more detrimental for women than for men (Foster, 1995). However, much 
less political activism has been directed toward the goal of smoking cessa- 
tion among women (particularly low-SES women) and the prevention of 
smoking initiation among female teenagers than to mammography lobby- 
ing. It seems evident that the primary preventive potential has to be explored 
and exhausted wherever possible, but in order to become reality this attitude 
has to win political support. Signs exist that a new women's lung cancer 
lobby may be forming (Foster, 1995). 

I discussed in an earlier chapter how the simultaneous emergence on the 
American political scene of two hot women's issues — abortion and breast 
cancer — helped create and reinforce a scientifically dubious causal link 
between the two. Now, after several powerful epidemiological studies have 
shown that there is no sound reason for concern (at least in the West), it is 
still difficult to dissipate the aura of cancer surrounding the abortion issue in 
the USA. Women's fear of breast cancer is so strong that they may continue 
perceiving abortion as a risk factor, despite all the evidence to the contrary. 

This is especially so because cancer experts are known to change their 
mind about the behaviors and exposures ostensibly predisposing people to 
cancer every few years. The most recent example is the much publicized (in 
health promotion campaigns), and later questioned, fat—breast cancer associ- 
ation, which caused many western women to change their diet. Despite its 
. being a weak protector against breast cancer, this particular intervention was 
ultimately beneficial due to the concomitant reduction in the prevalence of 
obesity and cardiovascular disease. Conversely, I strongly doubt that further 
anti-abortion ‘interventions’ in the USA, inspired by the alleged link with 
cancer, would do any good for women and public health. 

Apart from female cancers, significant research effort, funding and public 
attention have been directed, during the last few decades, toward more 
efficient treatment of the systemic malignancies (leukemias and lymphomas) 
— the most common oncological conditions in children and adolescents. 
These efforts brought about one of the few impressive advances in clinical 
oncology: many types of juvenile leukemias and lymphomas can now be 
cured, or at least brought into stable long-term remission. Due to successful 
management of systemic malignancies, the death rate from cancer in children 
and adolescents in the USA has plummeted 62 percent since 1960 (ACS, 
1994). Meanwhile, a significant controversy still surrounds the question of 
whether most of these early malignancies can be prevented through tight 
environmental control, particularly reducing the exposure of children and 
parents-to-be to radiation from technogenic sources (Gardner et al., 1990). 
The control of mass exposure to low-dose ionizing radiation is only possible 
via closure or regulation of atomic power plants, with their currently 
unavoidable periodic leakage accidents of varying size. This remains a politi- 
cally charged technological issue both on the international level and within 
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many countries in which atomic power forms a large part of the total energy 
supply (such as France, Japan, the former Soviet Union and many others) 
(Milne, 1992). 

It can be argued, more generally, that the issues of environmental pro- 
tection and the Green movement in international politics are heightened, 
among other concerns, by the role of the environment in cancer causation. 
Exposure to toxic and carcinogenic industrial waste, ionizing radiation, high- 
voltage electromagnetic fields, ultra-violet sunlight (growing more potent 
due to the thinning ozone screen) and many other technological risks are 
increasingly seen as major cancer hazards requiring control. It is to be hoped 
that political action, induced by broad public health advocacy, will eventu- 
ally be able to curb the dangerous consequences of heedless and self-destruc- 
tive technological expansion (Steingraber, 1997). 

As I have shown, many recent changes in the cancer agenda have been 
catalyzed by the feminist movement. The relationship between the main 
components of the cancer program — etiological research, prevention, detec- 
tion, treatment and follow-up support of cancer patients — is constantly 
renegotiated between various parts of the cancer hierarchy. The newly added 
frontline in these debates is the resistance of the bio-medical system to the 
growing public involvement in the professional decision-making process. 
The fact that battles over priorities have become more open to a wide public, 
and that in many cases lay opinion is taken into account, owes much to 
feminist advocacy. Yet, the pro-women ideological stance of the feminist 
activists and writers can at times be biased in terms of lacking vision of cancer 
patterns as a whole. Let us, then, take a closer look at some recent feminist 
writings on cancer. 


Note 


1 During the 1960s, pregnant women were often prescribed a tranquilizer thalido- 
mide to relieve first-trimester toxemia; many children born of these pregnancies had 
multiple congenital malformations. Later on, another drug given to pregnant 
women in order to prevent miscarriage (diethylstilbestrol; DES), subsequently 
proved to be responsible for the high incidence of vaginal cancer in their daughters 
around the age of puberty (Oakley, 1993; Miles, 1991). 
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ntil recently, cancer was seldom analyzed in the feminist literature on 

body and health. Nancy Chodorow, Ann Oakley, Linda Gordon, Emily 
Martin, Barbara Katz-Rothman and other feminist writers of the 1970s and 
1980s were mainly interested in issues of sexuality, reproduction and the 
female life cycle. Their work centered on the politics of women's biology and 
the dominant role of medicine as a patriarchal institution in the social con- 
struction of femininity. The predominant attention to the “natural” aspects of 
women's lives and the neglect of disease reflected the principal feminist view 
of nature as beneficent and science/technology as malignant. This attitude, 
though, seems less applicable in the context of cancer, or any other life-threat- 
ening illness, where medicine and technology can play a life-saving role 
(Kaufert, 1996). 

During the last decade, the discouraging breast cancer trends enhanced 
the understanding of the unique role of cancer in women's lives. Feminist 
analysis extended itself to the problems of medical policy-making and the use 
of technology for the detection and treatment of female cancers (Foster, 1995; 
Kaufert, 1996; Sherwin, 1996). Let me now cast a critical glance on recent 
examples of the feminist analysis of cancer issues in women. In most cases, 
my dicussion centers on cancers of the breast and cervix as diseases receiving 
a disproportionate number of medical interventions. 

Susan Sherwin (1996) recently wrote a programmatic chapter entitled 
“Cancer and Women: Some Feminist Ethics Concerns”. Beginning her argu- 
ment from the classical feminist themes of marginalization and oppression of 
women in the medical realm, she notes that 


. virtually in every discipline, male experience is treated as a norm, and 
women, if addressed at all, are discussed in terms of being ‘the same’ or ‘deviant’ 
from males;:their experiences are not considered interesting or important in 
their own right. (Sherwin, 1996: 189) 
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This tendency is particularly apparent in clinical research, which concentrates 
on male subjects and hence fails to collect the data needed to improve medical 
care for women. She further suggests a definition of the feminist medical 
ethics which centers on the notion of oppression. 

While... biomedical ethicists have directed us to pay attention ta such criteria 

as the protection of individual rights, the well-being of patients, and justice in 

the distribution of scarce resources . . . they have, for the most part, been quite 


insensitive to the roles that health-care practices play in the perpetuation of 
oppressive systems. (Sherwin, 1996: 191) 


Looking at the social distribution of disease, Sherwin observes that the 
‘oppressed’ in modern stratified societies ‘suffer from a disproportionate 
share of preventable illness’ (1996: 193). Classifying cancer as a preventable 
disease, Sherwin proceeds to discuss two alternative concepts of cancer pre- 
vention from the standpoint of ‘feminist ethics’. She contrasts the thesis of 
women’s oppression with the idea of cancer as ‘an equal-opportunity 
disease’ (in the sense that ‘no one, no matter how socially privileged, is 
immune from risk’). Here, Sherwin’s analysis seems biased and indicative of 
her lack of familiarity with cancer trends and causes (she admits at the outset 
that she ‘never concentrated on cancer’ in her research). The evidence she 
uses in favor of the ‘oppression’ approach does a disservice to this generally 
fair concept. For instance, she documents the ‘oppression’ argument by 
observing that women ‘are at a striking disadvantage with respect to cancer: 
e.g., breast cancer, which now afflicts at least one in every nine women in 
North America, is a disease that affects relatively few men’ (1996: 194). One 
need not be a medical expert to point out that men do not have female-type 
breasts, a fact that considerally reduces their chances of developing this 
disease! To further strengthen her point, she could as well have observed 
that cervical cancer is completely absent among men. Men are not to be 
envied in terms of their lesser cancer toll: they have highly prevalent sex- 
specific cancers of their own (e.g. prostate cancer), and their total cancer 
mortality is at least 50 percent higher than that of women (see Part I, ‘Pat- 
terns of Cancer Risk’). 

Similar objections can be easily made to Sherwin’s other ‘proofs’ of 
oppression. She notes, for example, that, despite a lower incidence of breast 
cancer among African-American women, they die of it at a higher rate than 
white women. However, this is also true of lung cancer in African-American 
men; here we see the socio-economic differential at work rather than gender 
alone. She also writes that while overall cancer rates “are exploding’ (a strong 
generalization in itself!) ‘cancers of women’s reproductive tissues — breast, 
uterus, and ovary — are accelerating at an especially rapid rate’. As discussed 
earlier, this statement is applicable to breast cancer only, while the incidence 
of both uterine and ovarian cancers has been slowly decreasing for a decade 
or so, resulting from the widespread use of hormonal contraceptives (see “The 
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Preventive Potential” on chemo-prevention). These biases and inaccuracies in 
discussing the data with the purpose of making an ideological case even where 
it scarcely applies greatly reduce the credibility of the feminist argument. 
The readiness to sacrifice facts for the sake of ideology can be traced 
further in Sherwin’s discussion of cancer prevention strategies. Again, her 
main point ~ the need to shift priorities from detection and treatment to 
primary environmental prevention — causes little doubt in itself. The ques- 
tion remains as to why she calls this approach ‘a feminist ethics’ while all of 
her arguments in fact refer to social inequality in health and disease and apply 
to women and men alike. Admittedly, the main emphasis in current preven- 
tion discourse is placed on individual behavioral change and personal 
responsibility for health and risk taking. Sherwin writes: 
The preventive focus is overwhelmingly concentrated on individual lifestyle 
issues and not on the sort of prevention that can only be achieved by institut- 
ing broad social and political action (e.g., rigid pollution controls). To the 


degree that cancer is tied to large-scale economic priorities and special interests, 
its incidence must be seen as a political issue. (Sherwin, 1996: 195) 


Let us split Sherwin’s arguement into two. First, she says that it is wrong 
to expect individuals to alter their lives so that cancer hazards can be reduced. 
This reservation can be justified regarding the disadvantaged, who have less 
overall control over their lives than the educated middle classes, but could 
hardly be extrapolated to society as a whole. We know that many cancer risks 
stem from people’s life habits and it would be unwise to dismiss the poten- 
tial of behavior modification in curbing the high cancer toll. After all, some 
very impressive successes in containing heart disease and strokes have been 
achieved by means of behavioral change (smoking cessation, exercise, altered 
diets). 

The second part of Sherwin’s argument deals with environmental and 
social change. Few health experts would suggest that micro-level interven- 
tions should be implemented at the expense of macro-level political and econ- 
omic action. And this action is taking place too. It is unfair not to recognize 
that, regarding many environmental cancer hazards Sherwin herself (1996: 
195) lists (‘toxic chemicals, exposure to radiation. . . ozone depletion, and the 
iatrogenic . . . effects of earlier radiation, drugs, or medical devices”), tangible 
improvements have been achieved through both legislation and technologi- 
cal advances. Powerful international and national organizations are working 
toward environmental protection and the detection of new chemical and 
physical hazards (e.g. the US Environmental Protection Agency, the Inter- 
national Agency for Atomic Energy and the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer, to name just a few). As a result, most big industrial cities 
of the late 20th century are less polluted today than they were 30-40 years 
ago. Great effort is aimed at containment of radiation exposures: for example, 
rigid safety controls on atomic power plants, the political struggle around the 
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non-proliferation of atomic weapons, the consistent reduction of body 
irradiation induced via X-ray and other medical equipment. Many chemical 
carcinogens have been eliminated from the workplace and many others are 
tightly regulated. Rigorous clinical trials are performed before new drugs are 
approved and marketed. Significant improvements in the processing, quality 
control and labeling of foodstuffs have occurred in most developed countries 
(see “The Preventive Potential’ for details). 

It is easy to criticize these macro-level activities, since many old prob- 
lems remain unsolved and new technogenic hazards appear almost every year. 
Environmental control is costly and economically and politically charged; 
modern states and their bureaucracies are often cumbersome and inefficient 
in their response to these problems (the socialist states proved to be con- 
siderably worse on environmental issues than capitalist ones; see Field, 1995). 
And this is precisely why the emphasis on behaviors and practices which can 
be controlled by individuals themselves became so prominent. 

I can hardly dispute Sherwin’s point that ‘the freedom to choose safe 
work environments [and, let me add, opt for healthier life-styles in general] 
is very closely linked with an individual’s class and social privilege’. Drawing 
on the example of breast cancers, of which only some 5 percent have genetic 
causes, Sherwin says: “And since even environmental conditions can be modi- 
fied by social changes, identifying and changing relevant social conditions 
should be seen as the most urgent cancer-related task’ (Sherwin, 1996: 196). 
Globally speaking, this is true. However, the task of narrowing social, econ- 
omic and racial gaps, particularly in the USA, is immense, and it is unrealis- 
tic to expect rapid improvements (the Clinton administration’s failure to 
ensure universal access to.health care is just one example). Yet steps toward 
cancer control have to be taken today. Hence the emphasis on basic research 
on cancer biology — the main missing clue to both prevention and treatment. 
Hence hundreds of epidemiological studies worldwide which try to establish 
risk factors and the etiological links between the environment and cancer. 
Hence the efforts at health education and behavioral change, within the limits 
of the possible, many of which are specifically targeted at underprivileged 
social groups. To undermine these efforts from the standpoint of ‘feminist 
ethics’ means to sacrifice reality in favor of wishful thinking. Doing cancer 
research and closing social gaps in order to enable all citizens to benefit from 
the products of knowledge are two separate tasks, the former addressed by 
scientists and clinicians and the latter by politicians and lobbyists. To favor 
one at the expense of the other would be a mistake, for which both men and 
women would suffer in the long run. 

It is hard to challenge Sherwin’s other point, that little progress has been 
made in treatment, particularly for female cancers. The clinical repertoire 
available to cancer victims has remained unchanged over years, including 
surgery, radiation and chemotherapy (or, as some patients wryly put it, slash, 
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burn and poison). Despite many improvements in all of these therapies, they 
are still very toxic, have multiple side-effects and are of dubious efficacy for 
many cancers. But J am not inclined to interpret this sad fact as an expression 
of poor choices in medical policy favoring the development of certain clini- 
cal modalities and the neglect of others of similar potential value (as Sherwin 
does). The search for a cancer cure has been conducted in all possible direc- 
tions (including immunotherapy, hormonal therapy and many so-called 
alternative approaches), but as long as the nature of the malignant process 
remains obscure, no major breakthrough can be achieved along any of these 
lines. Meanwhile, the trio of surgery, radio- and chemotherapy helps prolong 
the lives of at least some cancer patients, and the hope for a cure leads most 
cancer victims to undergo these difficult treatments. At the same time, many 
complementary therapies have been introduced in order to improve the 
quality of life, to contain the side-effects of toxic treatments and to ensure 
rehabilitation where possible (Hellman and Vokes, 1996; Aulas, 1996). 

The critique of current policies of cancer control should probably be a 

broader one. It stems from the fact that the billions of dollars spent on clini- 
cal oncology, with no major gains in survival, should be redirected, on the 
one hand, to basic research on cancer biology and, on the other, to medical 
and psychosocial studies aimed at a higher quality of life and the alleviation 
of suffering of patients from the time of diagnosis until their death. This, 
indeed, involves macro-level political priorities, and such restructuring has 
met the strong resistance of clinical oncologists, a very powerful lobby within 
the medical profession. 
‘ Returning to Sherwin’s ideas, she is more convincing in her general 
rhetoric (applicable to cancer as to any other disease experience) than in con- 
crete facts and trends. Concluding her chapter, she points to the need to break 
the plot of silence around cancer in women: 


A politicized feminist stance urges women who have contracted cancer not to 
settle only for passive dependence on medical authority and not to accept the 
isolating interpretation of disease as an individual phenomenon, but to identify 
themselves as a social group in search of collective changes and action. It seeks 
to transform some of the energy that is associated with fear of cancer, disease, 
and death into positive political action for needed changes in the social 
conditions that now support the spread of this disease. (Sherwin, 1996: 199) 


As I have tried to show, this activism has already gained great momentum. 
Yet I fail to see why cancer in general should remain the arena of women’s 
(or feminist) activism alone. The demand for a just distribution of public 
resources poured into male- and female-specific cancers is certainly in place, 
as is the stressing of social inequalities in the cancer burden. However, coun- 
tering the cancer threat is a common problem of humankind, and erecting 
gender-specific ethical rules and criteria can hardly be productive. 

Two other recent book chapters center on the controversial issue of 
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cancer screening in women. Patricia Kaufert (1996) casts a critical glance at 
the medical, economic and moral history of mammography in the USA, and 
Peggy Foster (1995) discusses the pros and cons of screening programs in 
Britain and other European countries. Although these nationzl contexts and 
health care systems are very different, the two writers make many common 
points in their criticism of screening projects, so 1 review their work in 
tandem. Let me remind the reader that the majority of women's health advo- 
cates strongly support screening for female cancers, lobbying for more funds 
and easier access for all women. However, few other feminist writers have 
examined critically the mechanisms that sustain screening activities and rein- 
force their positive public image, despite their dubious end results. Since the 
pro-screening stance has been widely publicized (and see also “The Preven- 
tive Potential”), it is perhaps more interesting to describe the minority view 
as exemplified by the works of Foster (1995) and Kaufert (1996). 

There are few women left both in Europe and the USA who are totally 
unaware of screening for female reproductive cancers. In Britain, with its uni- 
versal health care coverage, most women between the ages of 20 and 64 will 
have received at least one invitation from their general practitioner (GP) to 
have a cervical smear test, while most women in their fifties and sixties have 
been invited to attend a local breast clinic for a mammography (Foster, 1995). 
For many North American women, having periodic Pap smears and mam- 
mographies has become “almost a matter of civic duty”. Kaufert (1996: 167-8) 
observes: 


The meaning and experiential reality of having a Pap smear, or going for a 
mammogram, have received scant attention [in the feminist literature]. Yet, 
these are an annual ritual in the lives of a majority of North American women. 
We need an ethnography of the screening process, but we need also to under- . 
stand the fear of their own bodies that propels women into being screened. ... 
Fear of breast cancer is . . . the product of a careful campaign designed not only 
to convince women of their danger from cancer, but also to persuzde them that 
the best defense is in mammography. 


Both Kaufert and Foster explore in their thorough and well-documented 
chapters how this fear has been incited and what forces, economic and pro- 
fessional, are interested in its further propagation. 

The dominant rationale put forward by medical experts and, in Europe, 
also by governments, is that screening will save many women’s lives. Intro- 
ducing the national breast screening program in 1991, the UK Secretary of 
State for Health declared that in the population undergoing screening, breast 
cancer mortality will be reduced by 25 percent between 1990 and 2000 (cited 
in Foster, 1995). When cervical smear examinations were first introduced in 
the early 1960s, many experts predicted that cervical cancer in its lethal forms 
would be eradicated in a matter of years. Unfortunately, as we approach the 
21st century, breast cancer mortality has not declined and cervical cancer 
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death rates, albeit diminished, are far from negligible. Yet only a small minor- 
ity of medical professionals dare to raise their voice against these ambitious 
but inherently inefficient endeavors. 

Both Kaufert and Foster describe current screening programs as a mass 
experiment on women, the benefits of which have never been proved. Sure 
enough, in bio-medicine no fool-proof procedures have ever existed: every 
drug has side-effects; surgery can be fatal; diagnostic X-rays bear radiation 
risks. The list of iatrogenic hazards can be continued, but the assumption is 
that the ultimate benefit for the patient outweighs the risks. Arguably, 
without experiments, scientific advancement itself would be impossible; the 
issue at stake is a risk-benefit ratio. And this is exactly the point where 
screening programs can be called into question, since most large-scale trials 
comparing health outcomes in-the screened vs unscreened populations have 
indicated only minor mortality reductions, if any at all. Breast screening in 
particular may save some women’s lives, but the expectation of a 25 percent 
mortality reduction proved to be overly optimistic. The combined results of 
these trials, usually designed in accordance with state-of-the-art statistical 
standards, leave much room for controversy and ambiguity. 

The first study of breast screening, which became classical in terms of the 
frequency with which it was cited, was conducted in New York in 1963. This 
randomized trial known as the Health Insurance Plan (HIP) study, ambitious 
and costly by the standards of the time, was launched by the National Cancer 
Institute (NCI) in order to evaluate the efficiency of newly discovered radi- 
ological techniques for the detection of unpalpable breast carcinomas in 
asymptomatic women. In fact, the study tested whether or not a combination 
of mammography and physical examination would reduce breast cancer mor- 
tality. The early results seemed favorable, but inconclusive, since it was diffi- 
cult to identify the separate effects of physical exams and mammography. 
Peter Skrabanek, one of the most ardent critics of screening in the medical 
camp, argues that only 15 percent of the cancers detected in the HIP study 
were found through mammography before they could be detected by palpa- 
tion (Skrabanek, 1990). Yet the results of the HIP trial are often used to prove 
the efficacy of mammography alone. 

Another often-cited project, known as the Two Counties Trial, took 
place in Sweden between 1977 and 1984. The Swedish researchers claimed a 
30 percent reduction in breast cancer mortality in the group of women who 
were offered regular screening and complied with the recommended sched- 
ule at an unusually high rate of 90 percent (Tabar et al., 1988; Andersson et 
al., 1988). Moderate support for screening efforts has also come from studies 
in Denmark (Verbeek et al., 1985) and in Italy (Palli et al., 1986). However, 
in 1990 the results of a seven-year randomized trial in the UK failed to repli- 
cate the results of the Swedish trial (Roberts et al., 1990). 

The most recent evidence on the negative side comes from the Canadian 
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National Breast Screening Study (CNBSS), which followed the results of 
screening in 90,000 women across Canada enrolled to the study during 
1980-7 (Miller et al., 1992). This trial showed that, among women aged 40-49 
at entry, there was a higher number of deaths from breast cancer among those 
having an annual mammogram compared to women subject to physical 
examination alone (38 vs 28 deaths). Among women aged 50-59 at entry, 
there was a slightly lower number of deaths among those randomly assigned 
to an annual mammogram plus physical examination relative to physical 
examination alone (38 vs 39 deaths). Altogether, the picture emerging from 
this representative trial was highly discouraging for many screening enthusi- 
asts. 

The heated debate over the CNBSS results and their implications occu- 
pied much space in the professional literature and spilled out of medical 
circles into the popular media. The degree of publicity and the level of anger 
that surrounded the CNBSS had to do with the major challenge it posed to 
the sacred cow of western medicine — cancer screening (Kaufert, 1996). The 
US practice of recommending screening for women aged 40-49 was at the 
center of the debate. Epidemiologists, cancer surgeons, policy-makers and 
screening program organizers rallied to one side or the other, but the main 
attack on the allegedly flawed implementation of the CNBSS was led by 
American radiologists. Critics assailed the old age of the mammography 
equipment used in the study, resulting in low-quality mammograms and 
higher irradiation for the women screened, and questioned the expertise of 
the radiologists who read them (Kopans, 1990). In reply, the director of 
CNBSS, renowned Canadian epidemiologist Anthony Miller, argued that 
this project was more open to attacks because the authors were more frank 
and explicit about problems of implementation than other similar reports had 
been before (Miller, 1993). As a result of this ongoing controversy, the two 
major US cancer organizations, the NCI and the American Cancer Society, 
adopted opposite sets of guidelines: the former decided to withdraw screen- 
ing funds for women under age 50 while the latter recommended continued 
screening in this group (Kaufert, 1996). The debate around mammography in 
younger women is going on, much to the confusion of women’s health advo- 
cates (Ernster, 1997). 

The evidence in favor of cervical screening has been more sound but also 
not spared of some debate. It is common knowledge in epidemiology that in 
most developed countries cervical cancer mortality showed a downward 
trend after the 1950s. There is less agreement, however, as to the contribution 
of screening programs to that trend. Skrabanek, who analyzed much of the 
available international data, concluded that women in countries with com- 
prehensive cervical screening programs (such as Denmark and Sweden) were 
not at a strong mortality advantage compared with women in the countries 
without such programs (e.g. Norway, France and Italy). In Britain, the 
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decline of cervical cancer death rates during recent decades has been slow, 
despite persistent attempts to attract all women to sceening, particularly by 
means of extra remuneration of GPs for high attendance rates among their 
patients (Foster, 1995). 

There are several possible ways to explain this lack of visible success, sug- 
gested by both Foster and Kaufert. One argument, put forward by the pro- 
screening lobby and to some extent shared by the critics, is that, both in the 
UK and the USA, screening programs failed to reach women from high-risk 
groups. This explanation is especially relevant for cervical cancer, dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in the lower classes, both among whites and non- 
whites. In the case of breast cancer, the main ‘mistargeting’ problem is that 
older women at higher risk are less likely to attend screening than younger 
ones. Many medical practitioners continue to wonder what deters these 
women, often labeled ignorant or self-negligent, from attending such obvi- 
ously beneficial free screening services (Foster, 1995). 

The second tier'of the explanation often put forward has to do with the 
underfunding and poor organization of the screening programs, particularly 
in countries with national health care systems. Some British experts argue 
that the screening project is flawed in its two key elements: correct taking of 
the smears and their pathological analysis. The GPs, who provide screening 
services to the majority of British women, received little training in smear 
taking. As a result, some 10 percent of all smears sent for analysis to a major 
cytology department in London were found useless and a further 40 percent 
of dubious quality (Foster, 1995). The number of laboratories where cervical 
slides are analyzed is insufficient and they are understaffed; as a result of the 
high workload, many samples are read incorrectly. When unsure, laboratory 
workers often lean to a positive interpretation of even minor cellular abnor- 
malities (which are quite common and in most cases benign), artificially 
inflating the rate of false positives. False negatives occur as well, causing 
dangerous complacency among women and their physicians (Foster, 1995). 

However, these problems can be resolved with proper funding and train- 
ing. More fundamental questions are raised by some critics of contemporary 
oncology, among them feminist authors, as to the ability of doctors to cure 
early-stage tumors detected by screening. For a screening program to be 
effective, the disease must have a well-understood and predictable natural 
history, and an effective treatment should be available (Skrabanek and 
McCormick, 1989). Lack of progress in mortality reduction, despite earlier 
diagnosis, points to the very discouraging possibility that small tumors are 
not treated more efficiently than tumors detected later by means other than 
screening. This brings us back to the blank spots in understanding malignant 
disease in general, and the two female cancers in particular. 

The state of the art in oncology does not allow one to make a reliable prog- 
nosis, regardless of the tumor’s size and type. Biological aggressiveness of 
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various tumor types does not follow a single predictable pattern, and the small 
size of the tumor does not necessarily mean that it has not yet disseminated to 
other body parts by the time of detection. One study indicated that cancers 
detected by screening had a lower level of aggressiveness: that is, some of them 
might not surface during a woman's lifetime (Klemi et al., 1992). Given the 
different clinical behaviors of similar-looking breast lumps, the choice of treat- 
ment following their detection through mammography is by no means 
straightforward. 

Similar dilemmas apply to the cervical lesions detected through Pap 
smear testing and defined as precancerous. The majority of these lesions 
would never undergo malignization and hence need not be treated, at least 
not radically. On the other hand, some invasive cervical carcinomas appear 
in women whose Pap tests were repeatedly negative. Probably, timely surgery 
can lead to the most benefit for a woman in the case of local cervical cancer, 
carcinoma in situ (McCormick, 1989). 

Regretably, clinicians, guided for the most part by technological 
favoritism, are rarely prone to such deliberations. They simply assume that 
intervention is always better than passivity. In many cases, this results in the 
unnecessary inception of the ‘cancer career’ in individuals who otherwise 
could have lived for years unaware of their latent disease. As one of the critics 
of the screening programs, Cornelia J. Baines of the University of Toronto, 
has put it, | 

Women trying to decide whether to undergo mammography face an uncom- 
fortable choice. Will they choose to know they have breast cancer for the last 
ten years of their life and to have a small tumor treated? Or will they choose to 


know they have breast cancer for the last five years of their life and to have a 
larger tumor treated? (cited in Maranto, 1996: 79) 


All these considerations cast doubt on the potential value of universal 
cancer screening for women. Unaware of these scientific debates, many 
women instinctively avoid screening procedures precisely because their 
outcome is so obscure. One can scarcely call this stance (put simply, not to 
invite the trouble before it strikes by itself) irrational or stemming from 
primitive fear; this is just a different type of rationality. The decision to forgo 
the test tacitly takes into account the many personal costs involved in screen- 
ing: the discomfort of being manipulated by the doctors (usually male and 
often unfriendly), the pain, the exposure to radiation, the tension while await- 
ing results, the anticipation of further testing in case of a suspicious finding, 
the loss of time and sometimes money too. 

Another personal barrier to cervical screening for some women is the 
association between cervical cancer and promiscuity. McCormick (1989) has 
suggested that, because of this epidemiological link, women whose smear test 
proves positive feel that their characters as well as their uteruses are subject 
to screening. The view that only promiscuous women can get cervical cancer 
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(originating in the biased popular presentation of the epidemiological find- 
ings) is a classic case of victim blaming. Although the link between sexuality 
and cervical cancer is well documented, cervical infections and the resulting 
onset of cancer may be caused by the promiscuity of the male partner rather 
than the woman herself. Besides, the measurement of sexual exposure is 
usually problematic and imprecise, so that sexual insinuations toward women 
with cervical lesions are often baseless. As Skrabanek wryly pointed out, ‘It 
seems that promiscuity, if it means anything, is having more sex than the 
investigator’ (cited in Foster, 1995: 122). 

Significant portions of Foster’s (1995) and Kaufert’s (1996) studies are 
devoted to examining the mechanisms that sustain the use of cancer screen- 
ing despite its doubtful end results. Kaufert wisely observes: 


Power and: patriarchy, rather than costs and profitability, have been the key 
concepts in much of feminist analysis of women’s relationship to the health care 
system. Yet, women’s bodies are a major source of income, not only for the 
individual clinician, but for the whole corporate structure of modern medicine. 
As I have tried to show in this analysis of the history of mammography, women 
also need information on the economic forces that drive the delivery of their 
health care. (Kaufert, 1996: 181) 


Foster writes along the same lines: 


Whereas primary prevention is usually unprofitable, and may even significantly 

reduce industry’s profits if it involves reducing environmental pollutants or the 

manufacture of harmful products such as cigarettes, medical screening can be 
. profitable, prestigious and politically advantageous. (Foster, 1995: 124) 


Three major driving forces have sustained screening activities in all 
western countries: manufacturers’ profits, the professional prestige of 
doctors and politicians’ wish to show concern for women. On this ‘hard’ 
basis, an ideology compounded of faith in technology, good will and the 
evangelic mission of saving women’s lives rapidly coalesced. In various 
national contexts, one or the other of these forces was more prominent. In 
Britain, with its socialized medicine and a strong Labour tradition, the motive 
of profit from the production of mammography equipment and other screen- 
ing supplies was less powerful than the priorities of medical experts and 
political decisions made on the eve of the general election. In 1992 John Major 
proudly told the readers of New Woman magazine: 


We were the first country in the European Community and one of the first in 
the world to introduce a computerised cervical and breast screening call and 
recall system, and the new GP contract encourages GPs to give higher priority 
to health promotion services for women. (New Woman, April 1992; cited in 
Foster, 1995: 124-5) 


Foster notes that while the government was prepared to put a relatively 
large amount of resources into a national breast screening program of 
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unproven value, it was not prepared to take any steps against the tobacco 
industry, despite overwhelming evidence that the reduction of smoking could 
save thousands of lives. At the same time, the acceptance of the screening pro- 
grams by European politicians had to do with the pressure exerted by the 
medical lobby. Apart from the life-saving cause, the enthusiasm of clinicians 
for mammography reflects the “natural” desire to expand their practices and 
deliver more hi-tech services. Another factor at work is that mammography 
centers provide an important opportunity for clinical and epidemiological 
research. Women registered for screening comprise a ‘captive population’: 
they may be asked to provide additional personal and medical information 
for research purposes, to be followed for treatment outcomes, and so forth. 

One can argue that, in the long run, women as a group will benefit from 
such research, yet the individuals who gain immediate career and financial 
benefits are physicians and researchers. The early detection of cancer in 
Britain and elsewhere developed into a whole industrial branch, employing 
large numbers of people, directly or indirectly, and offering rewarding careers 
to those at the top of the screening tree. British GPs, in addition, have 
received significant financial incentives to attract to screening as many 
women as their lists permit. To challenge this pyramid of employment, 
careers and revenues would be a dangerous and politically charged task 
(Foster, 1995). 

In North America, mammography screening most certainly has become 
a major economic enterprise. It provides tremendous opportunity for the 
manufacturers of mammographic machines (the monopoly of General Elec- 
tric) and X-ray films (monopolized by Dupont). The rapid expansion of 
mammography equipment in the USA since the onset of the screening cam- 
paign (from 134 new units installed in 1982 to some 8000 in 1988) caused an 
oversupply of equipment, particularly in metropolitan areas. Due to the per- 
manent pressure to decrease radiation levels, several generations of mam- 
mography equipment gradually replaced one another on the market. Apart 
from the industry, several groups in the medical profession also gained direct 
benefits from the extension of mammography activities. Kaufert says: 


While many U.S. physicians were taught during the 1980s that lives were to be 
saved by screening, some also learned that money was to be made. Physicians 
bought their own equipment, or-had shares in the units to which they referred 
patients. Surgeons benefited from the increased demand for biopsies, but it was 
the radiologists who gained the most in economic terms. The demand for 
mammography screening occurred at a critical time for this speciality; ... the 
profession faced an estimated surplus of 6,450 diagnostic radiologists by 1990. 
(Kaufert, 1996: 175) 


Screening procedures could also generate profits for medical institutions 
which marketed initial mammographic services at a reduced cost but 
compensated for this with expensive second-level procedures derived from 
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mass screening (more specific mammograms and biopsies for the detected 
abnormalities). In blatant economic terms, mammography became a demand 
generator. Therefore all the pro-screening efforts of health educators and 
breast cancer activists could be seen as an economic response to an over- 
supply situation, at the same time defending the existing market. From the 
standpoint of advertisers and charitable organizations, breast cancer had far 
more public appeal as a fund-raiser than colon or lung cancers, particularly 
when the image promoted was that of a young, attractive woman dying in 
her prime (Kaufert, 1996). 

In all countries affected by the screening movement, the commitment to 
women's causes and the mission of saving lives was central to the screening 
discourse. Like lay breast cancer activists, physicians were surely not driven 
solely by financial interests in their support for mammography. Radiologists 
strongly believe that mammography “works”, based on their personal experi- 
ence of examining a mammogram, detecting a small tumor and knowing that 
it could not be found by palpation alone. The ‘sensual truth’ of screening lies 
for them in the technology which allows them to see into the hidden spaces 
of the body. Given this absolute faith, it is understandable that most radiol- 
ogists met the discouraging results of the Canadian trial with great hostility 
and mistrust. To cite Kaufert again, 


Feminist criticism quite often misses the impact of emotion and belief on 
medical decision-making. This is partly the fault of the medical profession and 
its compulsion to present all its actions as if based on scientific fact. Yet, neither 
the promotion of mammography nor the attacks on the CNBSS can be under- 
stood unless allowance is made for the emotional component in this equation. 
(Kaufert, 1996: 181-2) 


Today, a new kind of cancer screening among women is emerging, based 
on the identification of the susceptibility gene of familial breast cancer. It 1s 
likely that this gene also plays a role in the development of more common, 
non-inherited forms of breast cancer (Roberts, 1993a). As did many genetic 
discoveries before, this new possibility to establish the boundaries of a group 
with a very high cancer risk opens a Pandora’s box of ethical issues. The par- 
ticular problem with the breast cancer gene is that it appears to be rather 
common, compared to other disease genes: about one in 200 women are esti- 
mated to be positive. In the carriers of this gene, the lifetime risk of develop- 
ing breast cancer may reach 85 percent, presenting these women with harsh 
alternatives. One option is to continue living under the threat of cancer, with 
careful medical surveillance in the hope of early detection. The other is under- 
going prophylactic bilateral mastectomy plus removal of the ovaries, since 
this gene is'also implicated in the development of ovarian cancer. Oncologists 
and genetic counselors are currently grappling with this new problem, 
although the main burden of decision-making will be placed on the women 
themselves: (Roberts, 1993b). 
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One feminist writer who has reacted to this new dilemma is Sherwin 
(1996), who sees genetic testing and its implications as one more offense 
imposed by bio-medicine and technology on women. Having admitted that 
‘In the current climate radical surgery may indeed be the best medical option 
for a woman with a genetic predisposition to breast cancer’, Sherwin (1996: 
196) continues in typical idealistic fashion to suggest the remediation of haz- 
ardous environments in which women live so as to prevent the susceptibility 
gene from triggering the development of cancer. Apart from being genetic- 
ally naive, this advice is of little value for the women who are discovered 
today to be the carriers of this ‘silent bomb’. Besides, most breast cancer 
victims are relatively well-off middle-class women having decent work and 
domestic environments. So it seems that, at the moment, feminist scholars are 
not ready to contribute to this problem constructively. More experience and 
more contemplation are needed in order to come to terms with this new chal- 
lenge in women’s lives. 

Yet another controversy discussed in the-feminist literature on breast 
cancer 1s the value of breast self-examination (BSE) for the detection of sus- 
picious lumps. During-the 1970s and 1980s, a great health education effort 
was directed toward teaching women how to check their breasts at regular 
intervals (once a month was usually recommended). The underlying idea 
seemed very reasonable: while in many countries and social groups even clini- 
cal examination by a physician is not readily available — let alone mammog- 
raphy — “grassroot screening’ is readily available, by women palpating their 
breasts themselves. Unfortunately, this practice proved to be of only marginal 
value in terms of early detection rates, since most women only start feeling 
the tumor when it is fairly large. Surprisingly for the BSE enthusiasts, this 
ostensibly innocent and useful practice was attended by many side-effects. In 
younger women, who are usualy more compliant with BSE recommen- 
dations, the breasts are normally lumpy and the topography of these lumps 
changes over the menstrual cycle. So young women bombarded their doctors 
with many false positive ‘discoveries’, with resulting unnecessary mammo- 
graphies and biopsies for benign lumps. Postmenopausal women, whose 
breasts are easier to palpate, showed low compliance with BSE and missed 
small tumors. At the same time, many women who complied with BSE devel- 
oped high levels of anxiety and apprehension of their own bodies as poten- 
tial ‘tumor containers’. This may be one of the reasons why few women 
conduct regular BSE, despite being aware of this practice. Nowadays, the 
concept of BSE as a mechanical exercise is being transformed into the concept 
of “breast awareness”. This means that examination of the breasts is built into 
women’s daily lives and routine activities like washing or dressing. In this 
way women become familiar with their bodies, including the breasts and their 
cyclic changes, and have a higher chance of discovering any supicious signs 
(Austoker and Evans, 1992). 
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Thus, the debate over cancer screening is still open. It cannot prevent 
disease, nor can it promise a cure. Yet, given that screening is one of the tew 
available tools to control this fatal disease, it is unlikely that screening activi- 
ties will decline in the foreseeable future. It is important, though, not to cul- 
tivate illusions, either among health professionals or among the lay public, as 
“to its ability to work miracles. | ; 

It is also important to maintain a sense of proportion within the cancer 

program so that ambitious and costly screening activities do not undermine 
other crucial areas of research and practice: Many feminist activists agree that 
one pressing need is the enforcement of comprehensive and well-coordinated 
cancer treatment programs, emphasizing counseling and support at all stages 
of treatment and rehabilitation. Feminist research on cancer experiences indi- 
cates that current oncology clinics often constitute a hi-tech production line 
along which patients are conveyed, little consideration being given to their 
feelings and wishes. While this may well apply to the practice of modern hos- 
pitals in general, such an attitude toward breast cancer victims is particularly 
intolerable. One of the concrete suggestions put forward, particularly by 
British and Israeli feminist scholars (Foster, 1995; Avgar, 1996), is to estab- 
lish in big hospitals the post of breast cancer nurse-counselors who would 
coordinate care and provide information and support to women undergoing 
cancer treatment. 

In sum, the feminist perspective has significantly enriched current cancer 
discourse, drawing public attention to some previously neglected issues 
important for women. Feminist advocacy at all levels has helped define breast | 
cancer as a central health problem of our time, in terms of both research and 
prevention programs. Yet some of the feminist writings on cancer are marked 
by epidemiological naivety, and lack a broader vision of cancer in society, 
including its male side. As in the case of some other feminist writings on 
health and reproduction, the empirical evidence is sometimes misconstrued 
or neglected for the sake of the ideological scheme. It seems important to bear 
in mind general cancer patterns while engaging in the advocacy of rights and 
claiming more resources in favor of any specific group of cancer victims. 


Cancer and the Technological 
Imperative 
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he diagnosis and treatment of cancer constitute one of the most techno- 

logical branches of modern bio-medicine. In oncology, the most sophisti- 
cated methods are used in the diagnostic process (tumor imaging techniques 
such as computerized tomography [CT] and magnetic resonance imaging 
[MRI]) and in the course of treatment (radio-equipment; regular, endoscopic 
and laser-assisted surgery; chemotherapy based on complex drug combi- 
nations) (Hellman and Vokes, 1996). The theme of technology, its uses and 
abuses, has recurred more than once in this report, particularly as applied to 
cancer screening among women. The availability of hi-tech medical equip- 
ment and doctors” training in its use, which emerges as the foundation of their 
professional prestige, create a potent incentive for the expansion of tech- 
nology. Economic factors are also at work: once hi-tech equipment has been 
designed, produced and purchased, it must be used as much as possible to 
_ justify the investment. In today’s market-based medicine, revenues in dollars 
count no less than the gains in lives saved or prolonged. Often, zhe long-term 
public health and social impact of such intensive use of technology is only 
appreciated post facto. 

In the western medical tradition, doctors are socialized to rely on active 
interventions into bodily processes and to trust technology rather than 
‘nature’. During the 20th century, bio-medicine has completed the process of 
medicalization of natural conditions and processes such as pregnancy and 
birth, menopause and ageing (Oakley, 1986, 1993; Kaufert, 1988). The crucial 
moments of entering and leaving this world have been placed under medical 
control: modern perinatology is able to save fetuses weighing less than 1 kg 
and life-support systems in gerontology can prolong the lives of the elderly, 
however wretched their condition. Constant medical interference in the work 
of natural forces has multiple negative repercussions. The need to consider 
and solve conflicts arising between the existing technological possibilities on 
the one hand, and moral and economic boundaries on the other, have given 
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rise to the discipline of bio-ethics, and to the establishment of ethical com- 
mittees in all major medical institutions (Weitz, 1995). 

American medicine is particularly well known for its technological 
emphasis, as well as its tendency toward the excessive use of costly and radical 
interventions (Payer, 1988; Konner, 1993). Compared to the less aggressive 
approach of European medicine, which intergrates the traditional healing ele- 
ments of watchful waiting, holistic treatments aimed at improving the body’s 
own immunocompetence, and complementary treatments such as massage, 
acupuncture and physiotherapy, American medicine favors surgery and 
potent chemotherapy. This radical paradigm is expressed, for example, in the 
overuse of cesarean section and hysterectomy in women and, in the past, ton- 
sillectomy in children. For instance, during the 1930s, over 60 percent of chil- 
dren aged 10-11 years in New York had their tonsils removed. Years later, 
when the physiological role of these glands was better understood, the indi- 
cations for tonsillectomy substantially narrowed (Payer, 1988). A similarly 
indiscriminate approach was adopted, during several decades of this century, 
to appendectomy and circumcision of newborn boys. Contemporary Ameri- 
can oncology has several conspicuous examples to add to this record of over- 
doctoring. 

In general terms, the question of whether a particular tumor should be 
removed or left intact is often not a trivial one. In some cases, surgical inter- 
vention itself can induce the process of dissemination of malignant cells from 
the otherwise inert tumor, thus exacerbating the patient’s condition. Yet, 
tumors defined as localized or regionally spread are normally subject to 
surgical removal, in combination with radio- and chemotherapy. Given the 
lack of improvement in patient death rates for many cancer types treated in 
this fashion, the current trend in some oncological centers is to forgo surgery 
in questionable cases and to suffice with irradiation and/or chemotreatment 
in order to shrink the tumor, slow its growth and alleviate a patient’s suffer- 
ing (Hellman and Vokes, 1996). However, this approach is by no means uni- 
versal, and its adoption meets with strong objection on the part of most 
cancer surgeons. 

Two areas of oncological practice in which wide application of tech- 
nology is of dubious benefit for the affected individuals are early detection 
and treatment of breast cancer in younger women and prostate cancer 1n men. 
Let me look at these issues once again, now from the angle of the techno- 
logical imperative. 

As the reader will recall, mammography for all women aged over 40 was 
considered a major victory of the feminist women’s health lobby in the USA 
during the 1980s and early 1990s. For the last five years, this practice among 
women in their forties has been repeatedly questioned by cancer specialists and 
lay activists alike. In 1993, the National Cancer Institute (NCI) sparked the 
debate by proclaiming that, for women under the age of 50, mammography is 
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inherently inefficient as a common screening tool and should only be used in 
the high-risk groups. This was a reversal of the NCIS own previous policy and 
the opposite of the American Cancer Society and American Medical Associ- 
ation recommendations (Ernster, 1997). At the root of this controversy is the 
ability of technology (in this case, mammograms in younger women) to 
produce more benefit than harm. Under the evangelic banner-of saving lives, 
radiologists and manufacturers of mammography machines (whose careers 
and revenues depend on this practice) unite to promote mammography, as do 
many women's health advocates, who view the anti-screening policy as a mere 
attempt to curb spending on women’s problems. A more sober analysis of 
cancer statistics indicates, though, that small breast malignancies detected by 
mammography inflate cancer prevalence rates with no major impact on mor- 
tality: between 1989 and 1993, breast cancer mortality in the USA fell only by 
about 5 percent, despite major advances in early detection during the previous 
decade (Rennie and Rusting, 1996). 

Over the last decades, a new socially induced medical risk factor for 
female cancers has emerged in the form of hormonal replacement therapy 
(HRT) during menopause. Due to increased longevity, western women are 
postmenopausal for about one-third of their lifetime. The social construction 
of the menopause as a medical condition rather than a natural process 
occurred as part of the general medicalization of women’s reproductive cycle 
(Kaufert, 1988). More women began to perceive their menopausal symptoms 
as intolerable and sought medical interventions, which were readily offered 
in the form of HRT. While the rejuvenating effects of hormonal replacement 
can Improve women’s quality of life and self-esteem, it can also have signifi- 
cant side-effects. The most prominent of them during the 1970s and 1980s 
was the increased risk of endometrial cancer, resulting from the estrogen- 
induced proliferation of the uterine lining. In recent years, this risk has been 
substantially reduced by using combined estrogen-progesteron pills for 
HRT. But the role of HRT in breast cancer remains obscure; several studies 
have shown that HRT for fewer than five years does not affect the risk, while 
longer periods of HRT may inflate it by 15-40 percent (Kelsey and Bernstein, 
1996). Yet, another major US study did not find any increase in breast cancer 
rates among HRT users, regardless of the duration and timing of hormone 
intake (Willis et al., 1996). At the same time, prolonged HRT offers tangible 
protection from several other serious medical conditions in alder women 
(heart disease, hip fractures, urinary problems and possibly Alzheimer’s 
disease). So the ultimate risk-to-benefit ratio of HRT is not easy to calculate, 
and its use remains one of the greatest controversies of medical care for 
women (Davidson, 1996). 

A similar dilemma is faced by older men, who are usually encouraged by 
their physicians to undergo annual screening for prostate cancer. The pro- 
cedure combines rectal examination and blood tests for a prostate-specific 
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antigen (PSA) (Hanks and Scardino, 1996). As a result of routine PSA testing, 
the reported number of new cases of prostate cancer in the USA has tripled 
since 1990, from 100,000 to 317,000 annually. However, as with breast cancer, 
no trend in mortality reduction has been registered so far. The proponents of 
PSA screening argue that, since prostate tumors usually develop more slowly 
than other cancers, the benefit of screening will not show up until after the 
turn of the century. Critics say that, due to the same biological feature of 
prostate tumors (slow asymptomatic growth in ageing men), the benefit of 
early detection and treatment will be hard to prove even in the future. Mean- 
while, thousands of small inert prostate cancers continue to be treated — by 
prostatectomy or irradiation. In both cases, the intervention is painful, the 
recovery is long and complications are common: temporary or permanent 
urinary incontinence and erectile impotence affect up to 50 percent of the 
patients. The cost of the screening, the accompanying distress and the arti- 
ficial onset of a cancer career in men who could have considered themselves 
healthy for another ten years or even die unaware of their malignancy, cause 
major concern among medical policy-makers. However, the availability of 
the technology, plus economic and professional incentives for its use, prove 
to be stronger: thousands of men are lured into participation in this popu- 
lation-level trial. 

The role of technology and professional dominance in the medical 
management of age-related prostatic problems in men is further explored in 
a recent study by medical anthropologist Thomas McDade (1996). As a result 
of population ageing, benign prostatic hyperplasia (BPH) is a growing 
problem for American men and the American health care system. Since 1940 
the prevalence of prostatic enlargement has doubled, and BPH currently 
afflicts up to three-quarters of all men by the age of 70. In 1987 American 
urologists performed 410,000 prostatectomies for BPH alone (not counting 
surgeries for prostatic cancer), compared with only 191,000 in 1965. The rel- 
evance of the BPH case for this Trend Report is in its perceived association 
with prostatic cancer, which remains unproved but exerts potent influence on 
the social construction of this condition. Careful sociological analysis reveals 
that much'of this upsurge has been artificially created and sustained by the 
American bio-medical establishment and pharmaceutical industry, which 
gain direct benefits from the promotion of BPH as a treatable disease rather 
than a natural component of ageing (McDade, 1996). I devote some space 
here to a description of the BPH case as an example of the role of various 
social actors in the construction and management of medical conditions. 

McDade starts his analysis with the observation that the self-promoted 
image of western bio-medicine is that of an objective, value-free pursuit; 
medicine is expected to perform its important functions independent of cul- 
tural and ‘social influences. However, the process of creating the “disease 
entity’ — that is, drawing the boundary between disease and non-disease — is 
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not a neutral and necessarily logical process (Kaufert, 1988). The symptoms 
experienced by the patient are but one component in the construction and 
treatment of illness — a process also shaped by the interests of physicians, hos- 
pitals, economic agents (such as insurance companies) and cultural ideologies. 

First, benign prostatic enlargement is not a life-threatening condition. 
The most serious cases of BPH are associated with complete urinary reten- 
tion and azotemia, but the related mortality rate in the USA is only 3.3 per 
100,000 men over the age of 45. The diagnosis of BPH is usually based on the 
combination of digital palpation of the enlarged prostate and patient- 
reported urinary symptoms — two subjective and imprecise measures. More- 
over, many clinicians report the lack of consistent correlation between 
prostate size and severity of obstructive symptoms. Althcugh BHP is 
believed to be a progressive disease, halting of the growth process and spon- 
taneous symptomatic improvement are not infrequent. No test can reliably 
predict the course of BPH in the individual patient, so the need for the treat- 
ment is based on the patient’s urinary symptoms. 

The surgical procedure called transurethral resection of the prostate 
(TURP), or prostatectomy, is today’s ‘gold standard’ intervention for BPH; 
between 70 and 87 percent of patients report symptomatic improvement 
within one year after surgery. An American man over the age of 60 with BPH 
has nearly a 40 percent chance of undergoing TURP. Today, prostatectomy 
is the most common operation performed on men over the age of 65 in the 
USA.! 

Postoperative mortality is about 1 percent, but complications and side- 
effects are fairly common, especially among the elderly. At the same time, in 
various clinical trials comparing surgical and pharmacological treatment of 
BPH vs no intervention, from 11 to 70 percent of participants in the latter 
control group reported a spontaneous improvement. Thus, BPH cannot be 
viewed as a pure case of a predictable progressive disorder, and the case for 
mass prostatectomy looks rather dubious. 

Comparative studies show little variance in the prevalence of urinary 
symptoms among older men between the USA and other developed coun- 
tries such as Japan, Britain and Denmark. However, national rates of diag- 
nosed BPH and urological interventions have a wide margin of difference. 
For instance, in Denmark, 88 percent of surveyed men aged 50 and over 
reported occasional voiding problems, but only 17 percent had sought, or 
planned to seek, medical attention for prostatism (Jensen et al., 1986, cited in 
McDade, 1996). Thus, the cultural attitude toward urinary difficulties varies 
from a calm acceptance as part of growing older to acute suffering, embar- 
rassment and perceived low quality of life. American men are two to three 
times more likely to be diagnosed with clinical BPH than their foreign peers. 
This means that American patients and doctors more often tend to perceive 
these symptoms as problematic. 
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Two forces were directly involved in the extreme medicalization of BPH 
in the USA - the profession of urology and the pharmaceutical industry. 
McDade (1996) argues that American: urologists directly depend on BPH 
diagnosis and TURP to support their practices. The increasing rate of prosta- 
tectomy has matched the expansion of urology as a medical specialty, which 
mainly caters to the needs of older men.? Between 1966 and 1990, the number 
of practicing urologists in the USA increased by 88 percent — a growth rate 
that significantly outpaced the increase of the elderly male population in need 
of their services. This correlation between the rate of prostatectomy and the 
disproportionate growth of urology suggests that physician supply inflated 
the demand for treatment. The supply of urologists has apparently reached 
saturation, since in recent years the mean number of procedures performed 
per urologist has started to decrease. Yet in the mid-1980s, a professional 
journal article expressed concern that the swelling ranks of urologists would 
lead to unnecessary surgery, atrophy of skills, poor training and diminished 
prestige of the specialty (cited in McDade, 1996). 

The American pharmaceutical industry is the second parent of BPH as a 
disease rather than a natural condition. For over two decades, this multi- 
billion dollar industry has been the most flourishing of American businesses. 
High profit margins, little government control and drug prices that rise three 
times faster than inflation fuel the industry (Drake and Uhlman, 1993). Its 
revenues depend heavily on boosting consumer demand. Given its epi- 
demiological pattern, BPH presents an invaluable opportunity for drug com- 
panies: the condition is chronic, progressive but not lethal, and all men are at 
risk. The potential market for an effective medication is enormous, and can 
only expand with the promotion of urinary symptoms as problematic 
(McDade, 1996). 

McDade describes a comprehensive advertisement campaign in the media 
and popular press sponsored by one of the leading US pharmaceutical com- 
panies — Merck & Co. The objective of this campaign was to enhance public 
awareness of prostatism, to explain to American men that it compromises the 
quality of their lives, and to offer effective treatment — namely, the drug Finas- 
teride, capable of shrinking the prostate. Full-page ads in prestigious news 
weeklies (Time, Newsweek, US News and World Report), featuring an 
attractive middle-aged couple, declared in bold letters: “Your symptoms are 
bothering you, but you’re still waiting to see your doctor about your 
enlarged prostate. Maybe it’s time to stop waiting.’ The text below empha- 
sizes the bother these symptoms cause: “You can’t make it till halftime 
anymore without having to go to the bathroom. You’re getting up several 
times a night to urinate. It’s beginning to bother you, but up to now you've 
lived with it. The question is, should you?’ To American middle-class culture, 
with its emphasis on individual control and quality of life, this was a potent 
suggestion.’ To further enhance the impact, a supplementary media campaign 
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under the caption: “What every woman should know about the prostate’ was 
launched in magazines targeting older women (e.g. Good Housekeeper). Cap- 
italizing on gender differences in help-seeking behavior, these ads explained: 
‘As a rule, most men don’t see their doctors regularly. And they’re especially 
sensitive when it comes to prostate problems.’ Therefore, the responsibility 
for seeking treatment shifts to his partner: ‘So, it’s probably up to you to get 
him to see a doctor and to help him understand that prostate problems don’t 
have to interfere with living his life to the fullest.’ 

In the educational brochure promoted by Merck, it was recommended 
that men over the age of 50 undergo an annual digital rectal examination in 
order to detect prostate cancer in its earlier stages (PSA was not yet widely 
available). When evaluated in the context of cancer, any prostatic problem 
becomes ominous, and symptoms are more likely to be treated. Although the 
connection between benign prostatic enlargement and cancer is vague, both 
urologists and drug companies could only benefit from this implicit link. The 
aura of cancer which surrounds the prostate significantly contributes to the 
overtreatment of BPH. The advertisements for Finasteride appeal to the fear 
that urinary difficulties may be symptomatic of a more serious problem, so 
that medical attention is essential. This effect was augmented by wide media 
coverage of several recent prostate cancer deaths among celebrities (e.g. Bill 
Bixby, Frank Zappa, Telly Savalas), thereby associating the prostate with life- 
threatening disease in the minds of many men. As was pointed out earlier, the 
message was effective: during the early 1990s, the amount of prostate screen- 
ing rose quickly, raising incidence rates of both BPH and cancer (McDade, 
1996). 

Concluding his analysis of the overdiagnosis and overtreatment of BPH 
in the USA, McDade writes: 


Prostatectomy may be today’s tonsillectomy for ageing American men. Men 
(and their spouses) perceive the development of urinary difficulty as problem- 
atic and seek the advice of a doctor who labels the problem BPH. Both patient 
and doctor value aggressive intervention as a course of action to alleviate these 
troublesome symptoms and agree on surgery.... The market for BPH-related 
services is burgeoning. Men are having their prostates examined in record 
numbers, and the number of articles printed in major American newspapers 
concerning the prostate has doubled since 1991. The antidote to the BPH 
epidemic lies in a reconstruction of prostatic hyperplasia as a natural conse- 
quence of ageing. Of course, relef from severe symptoms must be available, but 
men should not be encouraged to perceive their urinary difficulties as bother- 
some. Given the aggressive, profit-oriented character of American medicine, 
this solution does not seem likely in the near future. (McDade, 1996: 21) 


These examples show that for today’s oncology, as for modern bio-medicine 
in general, the technological imperative is one of the major driving forces. 
Despite its often low efficiency in terms of end results (i.e. the ability to cure 
or at least prolong pain-free life), the technology continues to be produced 
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and exploited at an ever-growing rate because the belief in its magic power 
often outweighs both common sense and critical analysis of the available, dis- 
couraging evidence. It is not my intention to undermine some very impres- 
sive advances made in cancer treatment; neither is it to question the need to 
develop the technological basis for the diagnosis and management of malig- 
nant disease. The purpose of my analysis is simply to emphasize the social 
side-effects of technological favoritism and the need to consider them in 
macro-level medical policy. 


Notes 


1 Obviously, part of the historic increase in the frequency of prostatectomy reflects 
the growing percentage of the elderly in the USA population, as well as the coverage 
of this surgery under the Medicare program. But, according to McDade (1996), 
these factors can explain only half of the total increase. 

2 Of course, urology also serves other parts of the population, and its expansion over 
the last decades may reflect the increasing burden of genito-urinary problems, 
including sexually transmitted diseases, among men and women of all ages. Alterna- 
tively, higher rates of urological interventions among older men may indicate that 
previously this group was underserved. 

3 Although the social-constructionist view of this problem seems relevant, an alterna- 
tive explanation may stem from rising expectations concerning the quality of life in 
older age. Men, indeed, are no longer willing to put up with the limitations and 
discomfort, earlier perceived as an inevitable part of ageing. This situation is very 
similar to the treatment of menopausal symptoms in women. 


Living with Cancer: A Patient 
Perspective 
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Aoo to the American Cancer Society (ACS, 1994), about 40 percent 
of Americans will develop cancer at some point in their lives and more 
than one in five will die of it. From the demographic standpoint, these figures 
are less frightening than they seem, or at least readily explicable. Since all 
humans are mortal, the probability of death across the lifespan is 100 percent; 
the key questions are, from what cause one dies, and at what age. We survive 
one type of hazard only to be exposed to the next one in the future. This 
concept of “competing hazards” explains the changing role of various causes 
in the death statistics: if one is not killed in a car crash at the age of 20, two 
types of diseases will compete for one's life later — the cardiovascular and the 
malignant. Since heart disease and stroke are more successfully managed 
nowadays, cancer claims an increasing toll of lives in the ageing population. 

However reasonable.the demographic argument is, most people do not 
think in these terms when it comes to their own life and death. Cancer is 
feared more than any other fatal illness except AIDS because it is perceived 
as synonymous with a slow and painful death, following a period of disfig- 
urement, suffering and dependence. This traditional image of cancer is some- 
what challenged by the fact that many cancer types are no longer fatal, and 
the survival prospects of many cancer patients have improved. In the USA 
alone, there are over 8 million cancer survivors currently alive (ACS, 1994). 
The pool of those destined to live with cancer is growing, reflecting both 
earlier detection of many cancers and some progress in treatment. United by 
their common problems, cancer survivors comprise in fact a newly emerging 
minority group. In parallel, both health experts and lay cancer activists are 
increasingly preoccupied with the questions: What is the quality of the sur- 
vivor’s life? How can it be made less painful and more functional? How do 
cancer patients cope with their disease and its destructive consequences? 

In this chapter, I look at several common problems cancer survivors face 
as individuals and as a social group. First, the universal aspects of cancer 
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experience are considered, such as emotional crisis, pain and ways of coping. 
After that, I take a closer look at two gender-specific types of cancer experi- 
ence: breast cancer in women and testicular cancer.in men. Drawing on 
several recent studies, I argue that social expectations about men’s and 
women’s needs in the process of cancer treatment (which often inform the 
care-givers’ attitudes and actions toward the patients) do not necessarily 
reflect their real needs and concerns. In methodological terms, this chapter is 
based on qualitative research among cancer patients conducted from the 
interpretative and/or psychosocial perspectives in medical sociology (Bury, 
1991). | 

Cancer’s psychological challenges began to be explored in the mid-1970s, 
in the framework of a new discipline — psychosocial oncology (Holland and 
Rowland, 1990; Royak-Schaler, 1991; Barraclough, 1994; Holland, 1996). 
This domain of research and practice came into being largely as a result of lay 
pressures on the medical hierarchy, inspired by the novel concepts of con- 
sumer rights in medicine and patients’ autonomy and well-being. Cancer 
patients and their families began to demand (and receive) more information 
about their condition and treatment options. The atmosphere of tense silence, 
fear and stigma that traditionally surrounded cancer began to wane, permit- 
ting cancer patients to voice their concerns and be heard. Since the mid-1970s, 
cancer has become more visible on the political scene too, when the wives of 
the US President and Vice-President, Betty Ford and Happy Rockefeller, 
pushed the issue further out of the closet by disclosing their own struggles 
with breast cancer (Holland, 1996). However, despite substantial changes in 
the popular image of cancer, the aura of stigma and victim blame remain part 
of the cancer experience for some people (Mathieson and Stam, 1995). 

A “cancer career” starts with a diagnosis — a crucial point of ‘biographi- 
cal disruption’ (Bury, 1991), turning a person first into a patient and later into 
a survivor, changing the normal course of life and the outlook for the future. 
Despite the series of examinations and tests which typically precede the diag- 
nosis, it always comes as an unexpected blow, contrary to the deep-seated 
belief that ‘it can’t happen to me’. The way in which the physician presents 
the bad news is very important for the patient’s ability to adjust to his or her 
new situation and to make rational choices in the course of treament (Ford 
et al., 1996). Oncology is part of modern bio-medicine, which socializes 
doctors to be emotionally detached in order to be functional. The inexpres- 
siveness (or the stance called by R. Fox ‘detached concern’) is perceived by 
physicians as one of the key imperatives of their professional role. This is 
especially true of oncologists and other specialists in the cancer area, who are 
exposed to suffering and death on a daily basis. Apart from being a defense 
mechanism, the physicians’ inexpressiveness reflects their reluctance to open 
the Pandora’s box of emotional issues because they feel incompetent to deal 
with them (Barraclough, 1994; Holland, 1996). Providing emotional support 
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to patients is not emphasized in medical training, neither is it seen as an essen- 
tial part of ‘good professional practice’ in current western medicine. 

From the patient’s perspective, this stance on the part of care-givers is 
particularly devastating when the issue at stake is cancer diagnosis. For many 
patients, the distress is exacerbated by the cold, technical fashion in which 
their ‘sentence’ is handed to them. Sarah Ford et al. (1996) recently examined 
a series of ‘bad news’ oncological consultations in one of the major London 
hospitals in terms of the doctor—patient interaction. Their analysis shows that 
all these consultations were clinician dominated rather than centered on the 
patient and his or her reactions and concerns. These encounters were struc- 
‘tured in a way which did not enable the patients to ask questions or initiate 
a discussion. All the clinicians tended to use closed rather than open ques- 
tions and limit the talk to strictly medical issues. Although doctors did give 
detailed information about the diagnosis, prognosis and treatment options, 
the emotional well-being of the patients was rarely probed (Ford et al., 1996). 
This dry, one-way pattern of communication, aimed at ‘controlling’ poten- 
tial emotional outbursts, was especially pronounced when physicians (mostly 
men) delivered cancer diagnoses to women (Montini, 1996). 

Psychologists working with cancer patients usually speak of several 
typical phases in their emotional coping process. The immediate response to 
the news is usually shock and disbelief, followed by acute distress, turmoil 
and depression. This phase may be more-or less prolonged, and psychiatric 
assessments indicate that in about half of new cancer patients the level of dis- 
tress is equivalent to that seen in true psychiatric disorder. Patients’ thoughts 
center on pain and death, they suffer insomnia, loss of appetite, poor concen- 
tration and inability to carry out normal routines. Ideally, after a few weeks, 
the patient’s mood shifts from despair to hope and he or she is able to pursue 
a plan of treatment. Over the next months, patients slowly learn to cope with 
the overwhelming reality of illness. The way people adjust to cancer in the 
long run depends on their prior ability to face problems and crises (Holland, 
1996). 

In the course of their cancer “career”, most patients undergo prolonged 
series of treatments, often more than once (for the initial tumor and recur- 
rences). The three principal modalities used in cancer management, alone or 
in combination, are surgery, radiotherapy and chemotherapy. Each has sig- 
nificantly evolved over the last few decades, mostly along the lines of becom- 
ing less radical and better targeted. This tendency is due to growing patient 
involvement in clinical decision-making and to evidence that radical inter- 
ventions scarcely improve survival while doing gross harm to the patient’s 
well-being. An organ-saving approach is increasingly used in surgery: for 
example, in early breast cancer, lumpectomy has replaced radical mastec- 
tomy; in bone cancer, patients can often be spared limb amputation. Nar- 
rowly targeted radiation techniques can now destroy the tumor with minimal 
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harm to surrounding tissues. Individually tailored drug regimens reduce toxic 
side-effects of chemotreatment, and more efficient vehicles for drug adminis- 
tration are being developed (e.g. bedside or implantable pumps allowing con- 
tinuous infusion of anti-tumor drugs and painkillers directly to the affected 
organs). Less toxic plant-based anti-tumor agents are being introduced into 
conventional cancer clinics (e.g. the yew tree-derived drug Taxol for ovarian 
and breast cancers in women). Much improvement has occurred in the 
management of the severe side-effects of chemotherapy such as nausea and 
vomiting, intestinal problems and depression (Hellman and Vokes, 1996). In 
brief, today’s oncology is becoming more humane and patient oriented than 
in the past, when its main guiding principle was to kill the tumor, at virtually 
any cost to its carrier. 

However, in terms of patient experiences, the routine practice of clinical 
oncology is sometimes very far from state-of-the-art standards. One problem 
is that, due to cancer’s systemic nature and multi-modality treatment, patients 
have to deal with many specialists and hospital departments. Even when all 
these doctors do agree on the chosen regimen of therapy, the coordination of 
care often poses a logistical challenge. In practice this means that patients are 
passed along the hospital conveyor belt with no single care-giver to super- 
vise their treatment. Therefore, omissions and mistakes are possible at all 
stages, some of which can prove vital. Needless to say, in this ‘seven nannies 
for one baby” situation, patients often have trouble receiving valid infor- 
mation and making treatment choices. Many cancer patients are understand- 
ably concerned about the quality of their care. The overt expression of their 
dissatisfaction and anger is seen as illegitimate by the medical staff and often 
remains unanswered (Montini, 1996). 

In an issue of Scientific American describing current advances in cancer 
management, one of the articles is titled “What Are the Obstacles to Ideal 
Care?’ (Gibbs, 1996). The article draws on the story of the victorious struggle 
with the oncological hierarchy waged by a 43-year-old woman, herself a 
physician, whose advanced breast cancer was missed by several senior 
specialists. When the diagnosis was finally made she was coolly handed a 
death sentence and denied the experimental ‘treatment she asked for. The 
medical knowledge and assertiveness of this woman ultimately won her a 
much longer survival than was predicted by her initial care-giver, but those 
who are less informed and energetic have slim chances of overcoming the 
system. Of course, the most well-meaning specialists are only as helpful as 
they are knowledgeable. Cancer treatments evolve quickly and some phys- 
icians fall behind. In some cases, the clinical trial of new methods offers 
unique opportunities to patients whose disease proved resistant to con- 
ventional treatment and who, therefore, have nothing to lose. One barrier is 
the lack of information: many patients do not know that being in a clinical 
trial is an option. Another obstacle is the cost-containment policy of health 
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maintenance organizations (HMOs), which provide medical insurance to 
many Americans. In response to financial sanctions, HMO physicians try to 
minimize referrals to specialists and sophisticated tests, resulting for some 
patients in delayed diagnosis. In the course of treatment, HMOs refuse to 
reimburse ‘unproved therapies’, which precludes many patients from joining 
clinical trials of potential value for them and from getting new drugs. In a 
1993 survey, 856 oncologists across the USA reported that more than 3300 
of their patients were kept out of trials because their insurers refused to pay. 
As an extention of the same policy, many HMOs prohibit their physicians 
from informing patients of any treatments that are not covered (Gibbs, 1996). 

The deliberations between various treatment options are often based on 
a fundamental question: Is the quantity of patient’s survival time more essen- 
tial than its quality? In other words, should a radical treatment promising 
more years of life be preferred over one less assured of extending life, but 
saving a patient some vital functions and abilities? The emergence of quality 
of life as a central rather than peripheral issue in cancer management is 
expressed, for example, in the recent guidelines of the US Food and Drug 
Administration that quality of life be used as the second most important cri- 
terion, after survival rates, in assessment of new cancer therapies. The con- 
vergence of qualitative and quantitative indicators of survival is expressed in 
a new clinical-statistical measure, quality-adjusted life years, or QALYs. This 
indicator provides a more adequate and comprehensive picture of the poten- 
tial benefits and adverse effects of a treatment (Holland, 1996). The methodo- 
logical problem is that multiple attempts to operationalize and measure 
various aspects of quality of life have resulted in a variety of instruments and 
estimates. often rendering the results of different studies not comparable. 
Recently, several standardized psychological approaches to the study of 
quality of life of the chronically ill have been developed (De Haes. and van 
Knippenberg, 1985; Holland and Rowland, 1990). 

Most psychologists and counselors agree on several major determinants 
of the quality of life among cancer patients: bodily integrity and the preser- 
vation of the main physical functions, pain control, alleviation of psycho- 
logical symptoms, social support, sexual life and social-occupational 
rehabilitation where possible. In the course of treatment and socn after it, the 
main preoccupation of patients and their close ones is mitigation of the 
immediate suffering — physical and mental. The salience of efficient pain 
control and mood correction is also increasingly acknowledged by clinicians 
and medical researchers. As Kathleen Foley, chief of the Pain Service at one 
of the major cancer centers in New York, pointed out, this was not always 
the case (Foley, 1996). Since physicians for years were not trained to be sen- 
sitive to the subjective side of patient experience (apart from clinically 
informative symptoms), the problem of pain control attracted little attention 
in the agenda of clinical oncology. Patients” stoicism in the face of pain was 
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expected and approved, while complaints were treated as weakness, 1f not a 
nuisance. Only basic analgesic help was given to most patients, usually in the 
. terminal stages of disease. 

The changing general attitude toward the well-being of the chronically 
ill, the introduction of pain control courses in the medical curriculum and the 
lobbying efforts of the American Pain Society have gradually influenced the 
climate in oncology departments. More hospitals nowadays integrate pain 
management into their routine practice, but, according to Foley, more pres- 
sure is needed to make physicians and nurses accountable for relieving 
patients” suffering. The threat of legal sanctions may provide an extra moti- 
vation; medical ethicists argue that excessive pain, resulting from substandard 
treatment, constitutes medical negligence. Patients and family members 
should put aside stoicism and start talking to care-givers about pain and insist 
on treatment. One of the slogans of the American Pain Society is “to make 
pain visible? by means of routine recording of pain intensity on a patient's 
vital-sign sheet along with other clinical indicators. Pain is more likely to be 
treated if it is consistently measured and recorded (Foley, 1996). 

Although some types of pain resist treatment, studies indicate that up to 
95 percent of cancer patients can get relief if properly medicated. However, 
needless suffering continues: a recent study found that 42 percent of cancer 
patients assessed received inadequate pain treatment. The elderly, less edu- 
cated and those with lower incomes were most likely to have been under- 
medicated. One of the external forces hampering pain control efforts in 
cancer clinics was the general anti-drug campaign in the USA, which has left 
both the public and medical' professionals with greatly exaggerated fears 
about the risks of opioids (morphine, codeine and some other drugs), which 
are still the most effective known painkillers. Both patients and care-givers 
are apprehensive of addictions, which in practice are seldom found among 
cancer patients. Poor communication between physicians and patients 1s 
another obstacle to the assessment and treatment of pain (Foley, 1996). 

Pain and mental suffering often exacerbate each other. The state of mind, 
and the perception of one's own condition, can make pain either bearable or 
agonizing. ‘Thus, postsurgefy patients with a high probability of cure may 
regard their acute but transitory pain as less severe than do patients with 
chronic pain from more advanced disease. Depression is known to enhance 
physical pain, so antidepressants can alleviate both psychological and physi- 
cal suffering. Unfortunately, due to the same fears of addiction and loss of 
control, psychotropic medication is also underutilized in cancer clinics. Some 
researchers have argued that hopelessness and related psychological changes 
may weaken the immune system, thereby facilitating the spread of cancer 
cells. These studies have suggested that the will to live directly affects immun- 
ity and hence the progression of the disease, and in this way psychological 
condition ¡may influence survival (Eysenck, 1994; Ringdal, 1995). The 
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complex nature of pain experience as an amalgam of sensation and emotion, 
the expression of the mind—body interface, as well as social and cultural deter- 
minants of pain experience are increasingly studied by sociologists working 
in the phenomenological tradition (Bendelow and Williams, 1995). 

Social support is another important determinant of the quality of living 
with cancer. More than any other life-threatening disease (again, with the 
exception of ATDS), cancer brings about social isolation and deterioration of 
social networks — precisely at a time when the affected person needs them 
most. Healthy people unconsciously tend to distance themselves from those 
who are stricken with this fatal condition, as if fearful of contagion or because 
it reminds them of their own mortality. Some find it difficult to continue con- 
tacts with their cancer-stricken friends or colleagues along old lines, as if 
nothing happened, or are unsure as to what topics to discuss, how not to hurt 
the sufferer's feelings — all of which inevitably renders communication stren- 
uous and weakens it over time (Holland and Rowland, 1990; Royak-Schaler, 
1991). This is one of the reasons compelling cancer patients to seek the 
company of their peers — other cancer sufferers, who may become an invalu- 
able source of information and support. Both self-help and professionally led 
support groups for cancer patients have become common in most cancer hos- 
pitals and in many community centers. They provide an important outlet for 
feelings, a source of companionship and social learning (e.g. about how other 
patients cope with disease), as well as an opportunity for information 
exchange about treatment, hospitals and other aspects of care. 

However, group therapy is not for everyone. Some people are reluctant 
to share private feelings or are upset by exposure to other people's pains and 
problems. For such people, the support of their family and the few intimate 
friends in whom they can confide becomes especially salient. Unfortunately, 
in many cases, close relatives are better at providing instrumental help than 
moral and emotional support. The quality of contact between zhe patient and 
his or her spouse or partner, if any, is one of the principal determinants of 
psychological well-being. Another salient aspect of partnership for men and 
women who undergo cancer treatment is the restoration of sexual relations. 
This life domain poses particular strain to many patients who suffer from 
organ loss, disfigurement and functional limitations. All these dramatic 
bodily changes inevitably affect self-image and incite the fear of rejection by 
the partner. Sex counseling for cancer patients, especially those treated for 
genital or breast cancers, is becoming an integral part of their social rehabili- 
tation (Royak-Schaler, 1991). 

In line with the general differences between men and women in their 
style of social interactions, cancer patients have been found to have distinct 
gender patterns of confiding and communication in cancer crisis. Judy Har- 
rison et al. (1995) interviewed 520 British men and women diagnosed with 
cancer during the preceding eight weeks in order to evaluate the patterns of 
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confiding in crisis. Men, who in normal circumstances seldom talk about 
emotional issues outside of the home, often find it difficult to broach the 
emotionally charged theme of their disease with family, friends and col- 
leagues. They tend to rely solely on their female partner as a confidante. 
Women, on the other hand, are more used to sharing emotions with close 
friends, children and relatives, and continue to rely on this wider support 
network during the crisis. The percentage of patients who had no close con- 
fidante to share their cancer-related concerns was somewhat higher among 
men than among women (39 vs 30 percent). The influence of these differences 
on the overall well-being and survival of men and women with cancer 
remains to be evaluated in future studies. 

The cultural beliefs of patients’ strongly influence their interpretation of 
cancer experience and their use of coping mechanisms. A comparative study 
of adjustment to cancer in two ethnic groups, Anglo-Americans and Japan- 
ese-Americans, found significant differences in the coping styles both by eth- 
nicity and by gender (Kagawa-Singer, 1993). Anglo men had more difficulty 
in assuming the sick role and turning to others for support; as a result, they 
suffered more ambivalence and emotional turmoil than both Anglo women 
and Japanese men. Japanese-American women showed a greater degree of 
distress than did either Japanese men or Anglo women, since their gender role 
as care-givers and nurturers for others deterred them from asking for help 
and support from their husbands and children. Japanese-American men in 
this study, who happened to be at more advanced stages of cancer with poorer 
prognoses, showed overall better adjustment and the ability to recruit help 
and support, even outside the immediate family. The most interesting finding 
in this study, though, was that many of the interviewed patients, mainly in 
the Japanese group, considered themselves healthy despite full awareness of 
their condition. For these individuals, the definition of health was based on 
their ability to maintain self-integrity, to be valued and to function within 
their social spheres. This vision of health based on the preservation of social 
function rather than physical status alone may provide a sound alternative to 
some people with cancer in their attempts to reaffirm or redefine their selves 
(Kagawa-Singer, 1993). 

Current oncological practice is shaped by the professionals who run it, 
and is informed not only by the state of the art in medicine but also by the 
care-givers’ notions about patients and their needs. Since most clinical oncol- 
ogists worldwide are men, popular gender stereotypes can significantly influ- 
ence their attitude toward female patients and the resulting decisions about 
treatment. Theresa Montini (1996) followed the story of the struggle of breast 
cancer activists for informed consent legislation in the USA during the 1980s. 
The law advocated by this group of breast cancer survivors specified that after 
diagnosis, but before treatment, a woman’s practitioner will give her all avail- 
able information regarding various treatment options and receive her full 
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consent for the administration of the treatment. Most lobbyists were them- 
selves victims of harsh treatment, applied, by the standards of the time, to 
most patients, almost regardless of tumor size and stage — radical mastectomy, 
often with simultaneous removal of the lymph nodes, chest wall and other 
surrounding tissues. In most cases, the scope of surgery was not discussed 
with women in advance, and the decision on how much tissue to dissect was 
made by the surgeon alone, often during the operation. Awaking from anes- 
thesia, these women were terrified by the discovery that their breast was no 
longer there. 

Montini describes a typical episode of the struggle between the medical 
lobby and lay activists for the enactment of legislation encroaching on the 
professional power of doctors. Physician organizations in most states, as 
well as the medically dominated American Cancer Society, strangly opposed 
informed consent legislation, but none of them debated the issue in terms of 
professional control. Instead, the thrust of their argument was that breast 
cancer activists did not have legitimacy because they were emotional and did 
not have authority because they were irrational. In other words, physicians 
drew on a traditional gender stereotype in order to protect their right to. 
make ‘scientifically sound’ decisions for women and to continue to perform 
mutilating surgery ‘in their best interest’. Following this logic, physician 
anti-legislation groups argued that if this law were passed, women would 
put themselves at risk of making vital mistakes because they are too 
emotional to handle their choices. An excerpt from a medical journal, where 
physicians discussed breast cancer informed consent, is typical of that 
stance: 


No matter how informed the patient is regarding treatment modalities for the 
various tissue diagnoses of ‘breast cancer’ and its metastases, the choice of 
treatment can be colored by affect. If a woman’s self-esteem is strongly tied to 
her body image, assimilation of volumes of scientific research will not alter this 
factor in her decision-making. If a woman’s marriage partner or lover is 
strongly attached to the breast, research into medical literature will be focused 
on ways to preserve the breast, so as to save the relationship. (Haun, 1982; cited 
in Montini, 1996: 17) 


In other words, doctors were sure that most women would prefer to die of 
cancer rather than part with the breast and jeopardize their sexual life. This 
assertion does not stand verification: when and if women were allowed to 
chose between lumpectomy and mastectomy, most opted for the modality 
promising higher survival. But even if some women would prefer to keep 
their breast at any risk to their life, they have a full right to do so as adult 
persons responsible for themselves. The intrinsically paternalistic medical 
lobby had trouble coming to terms with this version of patient autonomy, 
particularly because it arose in the ranks of ‘emotional women’. However, 
broad public concern, catalyzed by survivors’ stories of ‘medical atrocities’ 
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with breast surgery, prompted this legislation to be introduced in 22 states 
and passed in 16 by the late 1980s (Montini, 1996). 

Some researchers of women's health issues recently challenged a number 
of beliefs very central to both professional and lay discourses on breast 
cancer. Beth Meyerowitz and Stacey Hart (1994) argue that the often-cited 
idea of the uniqueness of breast and gynecologic cancers in terms of their 
devastating i impact on self-image and sexual identity may be an exaggeration. 
This view is another extreme in popular assumptions about women which 
replaced an older belief that the breasts are no longer important once a 
woman is past childbearing age (which logic in fact underlay radical mastec- 
tomies in the 1970s and 1980s). The generalizations from either extreme are 
unhelpful; most women probably fall between them in terms of the ‘breast 
cult’. Empirical studies among female patients show that, however traumatic 
is the loss of the breast, it is no more devastating than amputation of any other 
external body part. Psychological reactions to breast cancer and mastectomy 
are no more serious or intense than reactions to other cancers, both in women 
and in men. Moreover, when mastectomy patients are asked to describe their 
greatest concerns, breast loss typically is not the most common. The three 
principal concerns found in psychological studies of breast cancer survivors 
were difficulty engaging in strenuous physical activity, fear of cancer recur- 
rence and concern about receiving optimal medical care. The misperception 
of breast loss as central among mastectomy patients’ problems can cause 
women to feel misunderstood and unsupported in their true needs, especi- 
ally by men, who have been found to hold this belief more strongly than 
women (Meyerowitz and Hart, 1994; Royak-Schaler, 1991). 

The same assumption informed the medical opinion that all or most 
women who underwent mastectomy feel unwhole and need external pros- 
thesis to minimize the change in their physical appearance. The benefits of 
supplying prosthetics were considered self-evident and were never ques- 
tioned. In fact, while some women readily accept the prosthesis right after 
the surgery, others may feel further humiliated by this replacement. As Audre 
Lorde (1980: 59) wrote in her famous book The Cancer Journals, based on 
her own experience of breast cancer, “this emphasis upon the cosmetic after 
surgery reinforces this society’s stereotypes of women, that we are only what 
we look or.appear, so this is the only aspect of our existence we need to 
address”. These contrasting examples demonstrate the dangers of making 
assumptions about what all women will want. 

However, as opinions regarding the place of the breast in a woman's life 
shifted, major medical trials were conducted in order to test whether less 
mutilating surgery would be equally effective. When a positive answer to this 
query was Obtained, the policy of conservative surgery (lumpectomy) for 
early-stage breast cancer was universally adopted. As a result, nowadays 
many women have only part of their breast tissue excised, and face the new 
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option of additional surgery for breast reconstruction. It is estimated that in 
the USA some 20 percent of all breast cancer patients elect breast implant 
surgery following mastectomy/lumpectomy (Hatcher et al., 1993). So the 
majority of women refuse to undergo breast reconstruction, contrary to their 
surgeons’ expectations. Silicon implants have been shown to cause physical 
and psychological discomfort, pain, autoimmune disorders, infections, 
rupture and other complications at substantial rates. It is yet unclear if and 
to what extent these implants can affect the course of disease (Hatcher et al., 
1993). Since pain-free survival is the principal concern of women with cancer, 
their decision to forgo yet another serious intervention with poorly under- 
stood consequences is quite rational. Similar gaps between the true concerns 
of breast cancer survivors and the social expectations informed by stereo- 
types about women have also been shown in a qualitative study by Anne 
Kasper (1994). 

In general, the common belief was that the shift from radical surgery to 
lumpectomy and subsequent breast reconstruction would strongly improve 
women’s quality of life. However, psychological research has not substanti- 
ated this prediction. Although body image and sexual life are usually more 
positive among women with preserved or reconstructed breasts, no benefit 
was demonstrated in other aspects of social and physical functioning and in 
overall emotional adjustment (Royak-Schaler, 1991). In several studies, 
improved body image has not been consistently associated with women’s 
assessment of their mood and quality of life. So body image does not appear 
to be as important to women’s overall psychological well-being as many had 
assumed. Rather, the very ability to choose between surgeries, when med- 
ically feasible, emerged as a stronger predictor of psychosocial outcome than 
the type of surgery chosen. Hence, autonomous decision-making about their 
bodies and futures seems to be more crucial for many women than the ready- 
made decisons handed to them by their doctors, however ostensibly ben- 
eficial they might be (Meyerowitz and Hart, 1994). 

A similar discrepancy between the real world of cancer survivors and the 
popular assumptions about their experiences has been found in a recent study 
among men with a history of testicular cancer (Gordon, 1996). In-depth 
interviews with a group of survivors led the author to conclude that, contrary 
to expectations, the loss of the testes due to cancer surgery did not alter men's 
sense of masculinity. Gordon found that part of the masculine coping process 
involves defining the cancer experience in a way that reaffirms masculine 
identity. 

Testicular cancer is relatively rare in the general population, but it is the 
most common cancer in white US men between the ages of 20 and 34, and 
the second most common in the 35-39 age group (ACS, 1994). This is a period 
when men typically are making commitments to careers, spouses and 
families, and a life-threatening disease could seriously affect them all. 
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Although testicular cancer is highly curable, surgery, chemotherapy and 
irradiation often result in infertility and impaired sexual function, including 
such problems as transitory impotence and chronic “dry ejaculation’. Cancer 
surgery leaves a- permanent imprint on the body through the missing testes 
and large abdominal scars (if the pelvic lymph nodes had to be removed). The 
cultural meanings associated with sexual function, testicles and potency, 
especially for young men, make this a potentially serious challenge for mas- 
culine identity. 

Despite all this, many men interviewed by Gordon managed to con- 
struct their cancer experience in a way that was conducive to their self- 
esteem and perceived masculinity. The process of this construction in most 
cases centered around the key elements of the American image of mascu- 
linity, including such features as the fighter's spirit in the face of danger, self- 
reliance, focusing on performance and control over one's life. Most men used 
this traditional approach while trying to make sense of their disease — that 
is, they interpreted their survival as a fight against a potentially deadly foe 
they had won by displaying toughness and courage. They reaffirmed this 
victory to themselves by returning as soon as possible after treatment to 
strenuous physical activity (such as sports), as well as to their jobs and sexual 
life. Most tried to maintain an inexpressive mode of reaction throughout 
their treatment, passing the emotional work to their wives and girlfriends, 
further polarizing their relationships with women into male instrumental 
and female expressive behavior. Such a strategy enabled these men to avoid 
feeling less masculine, but at the same time it prevented them from handling 
their negative emotions provoked by the cancer crisis. This was the psycho- 
logical cost many men were willing to pay in order to sustain their self- 
image. | 
An alternative non-traditional strategy, less common but effective for 
some men, was to define the cancer experience as a source of deep personal- 
ity change in three possible ways: becoming more emotionally expressive, 
more sensitive in personal relationships and more concerned about other 
people and their well-being. Upon recovery, these men often engaged in 
various support activities among other cancer victims, tried to improve their 
family and other personal relationships and generally showed altruistic incli- 
nations. Men who relied on this mode of construction of their cancer experi- 
ence and its aftermath did not report feeling less masculine, but rather 
redefined masculinity to include these characteristics. They also reported 
feeling better about themselves, and overall seemed to have gained psycho- 
logical benefit from the cancer experience. The existence of the non-tra- 
ditional strategy indicates that men can choose to follow a different role 
model, which does not jeopardize their male identity and provides them with 
some additional coping tools from the ‘female’ arsenal. Integrating his find- 
ings, Gordon observes: 
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The study's most general finding is that testicular cancer created a transitional 
phase that encouraged men to reassess their priorities. In the course of this 
reassessment, they drew on cultural meanings and engaged in social practices 
that in one way or another reaffirmed their masculine identities, The paradox 
is that, although losing a testicle, and in some cases the ability to conceive 
children, they maintained or strengthened their sense of being men. (Gordon, 
1996: 248) 


Summing up, men and women stricken by cancer constantly construct and 
reconstruct their experience under the influence of their care-givers, current 
medical developments and broader social assumptions about the genders and 
their needs in cancer crisis. The system of clinical oncology is part of our 
changing society, in which consumers of health services increasingly voice 
their needs, claim and receive more autonomy and control over what is being 
done to their sick bodies, and how. In response to these demands, the bio- 
medical establishment has had to allow more lay involvement in the issues of 
medical policy and to develop more humane and less radical treatment 
modalities. The concept of quality of life of cancer survivors gained a central 
place in cancer discourse, becoming a valuable addition to mere quantitative 
indices of survival. Women’s voices, triggered by the breast cancer crisis, have 
been particularly distinctive on the lay side of this dialog. Persistent lobby- 
ing by breast cancer activists gradually shifted national priorities in cancer 
research toward malignancies affecting women, brought about an unprece- 
dented increase in budgets for breast cancer screening, catalyzed the search 
for better therapies and boosted informed consent legislation. 

Oncology suffers from many typical ills of modern medicine, of which 
the technological imperative may be the most problematic in terms of both 
the financial costs it imposes on society and unnecessary interventions into 
people’s lives. The gap between the best state-of-the-art standards of early 
detection and cure and grassroots oncological practice remains unacceptably 
wide. However, both cancer patients and society as a whole (in which many 
are destined to become cancer patients one day) have gained from the increas- 
ing openness surrounding cancer issues today. The dialog between cancer 
professionals and the public, which sponsors their work and potentially ben- 
efits from its results, is essential. Priorities in cancer research, treatment and 
support for survivors must emerge as a result of consensus, rather than be 
established in the corridors of the medical hierarchy. Important steps have 
been made in this direction over the last two decades. 
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| À Résumé/ Resumen 





Cancer et modernité: Aspects sociologiques, démographiques et 
politiques 


Dans les sociétés contemporaines, où l’espérance de vie ne fait qu'augmenter, 
le sujet des maladies chroniques (leurs causes, les coûts qu’elles impliquent, 
les soins qu’elles exigent . . .) est devenu un sujet central de lagenda médical. 
Notre travail a donc pour propos d'étudier, à l’aide des sciences sociales, le 
problème du cancer. Cette maladie est en passe de devenir la cause numéro 
un de la mortalité dans les pays industrialisés. Dans notre rapport, nous avons 
tenté de réunir des perspectives et des données différentes sur le cancer, et ce 
à partir d’études et de recherches menées dans le cadre de différentes discip- 
lines scientifiques (épidémologie, démographie, sociologie de la médecine, 
etc.) et différentes approches théoriques allant du positivisme à la recherche 
médicale psychosociale, en passant par le structuralisme et les différentes 
approches féministes. En analysant, dans une perspective interdisciplinaire, 
le cancer, ses causes et son évolution, mais aussi le contexte socio-politique 
au sein duquel il se développe, nous avons voulu aller au-delà de la concep- 
tion habituelle selon laquelle le cancer est une énigme bio-médicale et un 
problème pour la santé publique. 

La première partie de notre travail analyse l’évolution du cancer par le 
biais de Pépidémologie sociale. Elle traite des causes et des facteurs socio- 
démographiques qui accompagnent cette maladie. Dans ce cadre, une 
attention toute particulière est portée aux facteurs liés à l’environnement et à 
la conduite individuelle (l’expansion technologique; l’instabilité de la vie des 
sociétés post-industrialisées; les régimes alimentaires hyper-caloriques; la 
consommation exagérée — et en augmentation constante — d’alcool et de tabac; 
le manque d’activité physique et le stress de la vie professionnelle). Une 
meilleure compréhension de ces facteurs extérieurs, qui sont par ailleurs 
contrôlables, explique l’approche selon laquelle on peut prévenir le cancer par 
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le biais d’une action socio-économique co-ordonnée et par l’établissement 
d’un nouveau cadre de conduite. 

Dans le cadre de cette première partie, nous avons accordé une place 
importante.à l’analyse du cancer en fonction des inégalités sociales. En nous 
référant à des statistiques sur le cancer en provenance des États-Unis et du 
Royaume-Uni, nous avons examiné les liens existant entre le cancer et des 
paramètres tels que la race, la classe et le sexe des individus, ces paramètres 
étant étudiés séparèment ou de manière conjuguée. Il s’avère en effet que les 
pauvres des pays riches, qu’ils appartiennent au groupe dominant ou aux 
minorités ethniques, constituent la population qui court les plus gros risques, 
soit de contracter la maladie, soit d’en mourir. Être pauvre signifie en fait 
aussi, être constamment sous pression et manquer de ressources fondamen- 
tales, telles que Pinstruction, les revenus, l'hygiène, l’accès à l'information et 
aux différents services. Être pauvre signifie aussi bien souvent, avoir un style 
de vie inadéquat, lié à un régime alimentaire mal équilibré et insuffisant, 
auquel généralement s’accompagne le tabac et/ou la boisson et/ou la nég- 
ligeance des premiers symptômes qui signalent une maladie. Ce syndrome 
que Pon trouve souvent parmi les classes les plus déshéritées en Amérique du 
Nord et au Royaume-Uni, semble être à l’origine du cancer du poumon et 
du cancer de l’estomac, si fréquent parmi ces classes. L'accès très limité aux 
services de santé et les conditions de vie difficiles ont pour effet une détec- 
tion tardive du cancer; une compréhension et une application très partielles 
des avis médicaux; des services médicaux dont la qualilté laisse généralement 
à désirer — tout cela ayant pour résultat de diminuer les possibilités d’échap- 
per à la maladie et de lui survivre. 

Une partie importante de notre travail traite de l’évolution du cancer 
chez les femmes et des conditions sociales qui le favorisent, prenant en 
considération les nouvelles conduites sexuelles et les nouveaux schémas de 
fécondité féminine, qui caractérisent cette seconde moitié du XXe siècle. Le 
trait dominant du schéma moderne de la fécondité féminine (maternités 
tardives et nombre restreint d’enfants) reflète un changement fondamental 
de la biologie féminine. Au sein de la classe moyenne, les grossesses, les 
accouchements et l’allaitement ont pris une importance de plus en plus 
restreinte pour les femmes, et ce, contrairement au passé où la biologie des 
femmes constituait pour ainsi dire leur destinée. 11 semblerait qu’une des 
répercussions de cette transformation spectaculaire s’exprime aujourd’hui 
par l’augmentation croissante du cancer des organes féminins: le cancer du 
sein et le cancer des organes génitaux de la femme. En même temps, la libéra- 
tion sexuelle de l’après-guerre a semble-t-il, pour corollaire la croissance de 
plus en plus affirmée de maladies transmises par le contact sexuel, créant 
chez les femmes un terrain favorable au cancer cervical. Par contraste, 
certains aspects de la conduite sexuelle des femmes en occident, comme par 
exemple l’usage de la pilule, jouent un rôle qui va dans le sens contraire et 
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empêche l’apparition du cancer chez les femmes. Par la suite, nous analysons 
aussi comment un lien éventuel entre le cancer et la conduite sexuelle des 
femmes (l’avortement, la pilule, etc.) est traité par les média et est transformé, 
créant ainsi parmi le public une régression politique et le renforcement des 
craintes ataviques. Aprés ces analyses, nous nous référons aussi 4 des 
recherches menées en ex-Union-Soviétique pour examiner les facteurs 
cancérigénes, au niveau de la population féminine, en général. 

. Nous concluons ce premier chapitre de notre travail, par la présentation 
d’une politique préventive contre le cancer. Nombreux sont les facteurs 
cancérigènes qui bien qu'évitables en apparence, sont en fait très diffciles à 
éliminer, parce qu’ils résultent de puissants intérêts économiques, tech- 
nologiques globaux, ou bien de caractéristiques inhérentes à la vie moderne. 
De plus, une prévention systématique du cancer exige une action co-ordon- 
née des gouvernements, des industries, des autorités régionales et des indi- 
vidus, c’est-à-dire de nombreux acteurs sociaux, qui bien scuvent ont des 
intérêts opposés. Le fossé qui existe entre la théorie et la pratique politique 
est clairement illustrée par les difficultés que rencontrent la campagne anti- 
tabac et les différentes campagnes écologiques (contre la pollution industrielle 
et/ou radio-active, etc.). De plus les programmes préventifs, (détection et 
traitement précoces de la maladie), connaissent eux aussi de nombreuses 
difficultés. Ceci est dû entre autre, au fait que les coûts énormes, liés à toute 
politique préventive, sont à peine justifiables face aux bénéfices modestes qui 
sont ceux de la population en général: survie pour combien de temps et de 
quelle manière? 

Dans la seconde partie de notre travail, nous nous consacrons à la poli- 
tique sociale du cancer. Nous nous référons en particulier aux différentes 
forces sociales, grace auxquelles chaque pays définit la priorité qu’il accorde 
à la recherche cancérologique. Dans ce cadre, nous abordons principalement 
trois thèmes. (1) L'influence du groupe de pression féministe sur la recherche 
cancérologique (sur le cancer du sein, par exemple). (2) Le désaccord existant 
souvent entre le corps médical et le grand public quant aux décisions à 
prendre. (3) L'influence de la technologie sur l’oncologie contemporaine. 
Lune des victoires impressionnantes du lobby féministe pour la santé des 
femmes, ces dix dernières années, a été la priorité accordée dans le cadre de 
la recherche cancérologique, aux cancers spécifiques des femmes, en termes 
de budgets, programmes préventifs et d’hospitalisation. Malheureusement, 
dans ce domaine, les taux de mortalité ne regressent que très lentement. 
Jusqu’à nos jours, les campagnes préventives n’ont eu pour principal résultat 
qu’une croissance numérique du cancer du sein, due à une détection 
antérieure de petites tumeurs. A l’actif des groupes féministes et autres, il faut 
toutefois rappeler le fait que les cancérologues ont été enfin obligés de quitter 
leur ‘tour d'ivoire?’ et d’écouter ce que les patients et leurs familles avaient à 
dire sur la politique du cancer et sur les fonds alloués à cette politique. Une 
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approche ‘trop technologique’ quand il s’agit d’une politique préventive et le 
traitement du cancer refléte en fait le pouvoir du corps médical et de son 
industrie. Ces deux forces s’allient bien souvent pour créer des diagnostics et 
des thérapeutiques inutilement compliqués, dont le malade en fait, bénéficie 
trés peu. 

En référence aux trois thémes évoqués ci-dessus, notre chapitre final 
examine les principaux aspects de l’expérience oncologique, telle qu’elle est 
vécue par le malade. Pour ce faire, nous nous référons aux récents apports de 
la recherche en psychologie sociale, qui traitent de la maniére dont le malade 
affronte sa maladie, du soutien social qu'il est en droit d’attendre et de la 
qualité de vie qu'il est en droit d'espérer. 


El problema del cáncer en su contexto moderno: Sociológia, 
demografía, política 


En las actuales sociedades, en etapa de envejecimiento, el problema de la 
enfermedad crónica, sus causas, manejo, costos y las interacciones sociales 
entre paciente y los que lo cuidan es preeminente en el análisis sociológico. 
Este Report o Informe de Tendencias y Direcciones explora a través del lente 
de la ciencia social, el problema del cáncer, que constituye la segunda causa 
de muerte en todos los paises desarrollados y probablemente la causa primera 
en un futuro cercano. El objetivo de este trabajo fué el de integrar en un solo 
título las perspectivas y la información empírica sombre la enfermedad 
maligna que se encuentra en diferentes disciplinas (epidemiología, 
demografía, sociología médica) y otras tradiciones científicas (social posi- 
tivismo, estructuralismo, feminismo, investigación médica psicosocial). 
Analizando las causas, tendencias, esquemas sociales y políticas del cáncer y 
considerando el problema desde esta perspectiva multifocal, he tratado de 
redefinir et tema del cáncer como parte de un amplio contexto social, más allá 
del enfoque tradicional de esta enfermedad que la considera sólo como un 
enigma biomédico y un problema de salud publica. 

La Parte 1 de este Informe analiza el tema bajo un ángulo de epidemi- 
ología social; trata sobre las causas y modelos socio-demográficos de la 
enfermedad maligna. Dentro de una compleja trama causal el énfasis princi- 
pal se refiere a los factores de riesgo ambiental y conductual agravados por la 
expansión tecnológica y los cambiantes estilo de vivir, incluyendo las dietas 
hipercaloricas, las adicciones al tabaco y alcohol, baja actividad física y la 
exposición a peligros ocupacionales. Un mejor conocimiento de estos 
factores, externos, y obviamente controlables, carcinogenéticos, plantea la 
tesis de la prevención del cáncer por medio de una acción socio-económica 
coordinada y de la modificación de las conductas riesgosas. 

Un espacio importante da la primera parte está dedicado a las tendencias 
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al cáncer vistas desde el prisma de la estratificación social y la desigualdad. 
Reuniendo en un conjunto, estadísticas de cáncer delos EEUU, Gran Bretaña, 
y algunas otras sociedades, claramente estratificadas, he examinado el rol de 
raza, clase, género, y sus interacciones, que generan desventajas en algunas 
minorías y miembros de clases no privilegiadas y el riesgo, tanto de contraer la 
enfermedad como de morir a causa de ella. La exposición crónica al stress y la 
falta de recursos personales (educación, ingresos, motivación de salud, acceso 
a la información y a los servicios) producen estilos de vida no saludables 
marcados por dietas pobres, habito de fumar, problemas de alcohol, y descuido 
en relación a síntomas precoces de la enfermedad. Estos sindromes conduc- 
tuales se encuentran a menudo en los grupos no privilegiados en Norte 
América, Inglaterra y en otras partes y pueden explicar los altos indices de 
cánceres de pulmón y estómago. El ‘machismo’ cultural de la población negra 
e hispánica en los EEUU y la subordinación sexual de las mujeres a los hombres 
(frecuentemente promiscuos) están en las raíces de las altas tasas de cáncer cer- 
vical encontradas en estas minorías. El acceso limitado a los servicios de salud 
calificados, y las pobres condiciones de vida determinan la detección tardía del 
cáncer, escaso cumplimiento de los consejos médicos, bajos estandares de 
tratamiento y disminuidas posibilidades de sobrevida en estos grupos. 

Parte importante de mi argumentación acerca del contexto de la causali- 
dad del cáncer, se basa en las tendencias de los cánceres del aparato repro- 
ductor femenino que se superponen a la transformación de los esquemas de 
las conductas matrimoniales y de reproducción correspondientes a la segunda 
mitad del siglo XX. La principal característica de los modelos actuales de 
fertilidad — retardo en dar a luz y número reducido de nacimientos — reflejan 
un cambio fundamental en la biología de la reproducción femenina. Entre las 
actuales mujeres de clase media las experiencias de su vida relativas a 
embarazo, nacimiento y lactancia se han reducido mucho comparadas con las 
experiencias de siglos pasados. Una de las repercusiones de esta transforma- 
ción dramática la constituye la susceptibilidad en aumento de las mujeres 
frente al desarrollo maligno en los tejidos reproductores — senos y genitales. 
Por otra parte, la liberación de la conducta sexual en las décadas de la post- 
guerra se manifiestan en una prevalencia en aumento de las infecciones de 
transmisión sexual, predisponiendo a las mujeres al cáncer cervical. Por otra 
parte algunos aspectos de la conducta reproductiva estilo occidental, como es 
el uso prolongado de contraceptivos orales, puede jugar un papel biológico 
compensatorio opuesto a la carcinogenesis femenina. Más aún, he analizado 
como posibles asociaciones entre el cancer y cierta prácticas sexuales de la 
mujer (el aborto o el uso de píldoras anticonceptivas). Estas son falsamente 
representadas en la media popular dando lugar a reacciones políticas y 
reforzando temores populares. Finalmente, usando como caso de análisis el 
de la antigua Union Soviética, estudio el papel de los factores de riesgo del 
cáncer femenino a nivel de la población. 
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La discusión sobre la prevención potencial concluye la Parte 1 de este 
Informe. Varios riesgos carcinogénicos agenos a la persona misma (y por 
tanto claramente evitables), en el hecho son de difícil eliminación ya queri- 
derivan de poderosos intereses económicos, tecnologías de gran nivel o rasgos 
intrínsecos de los modernos estilos de vida.-La prevención sistemática de los 
riesgos de cáncer requiere de la acción coordinada de gobiernos, industrias 
autoridades: locales y de las personas individuales, es decir de multiples 
actores sociales, los que pueden presentar conflictos de intereses. La sepa- 
ración entre. la teoría y la prevención posible, está subrayada por el ejemplo 
de las campañas contra el hábito de fumar, las normas y regulaciones de los 
riesgos industriales, el control de la radiación y otras medidas, cuyu cumplim- 
iento son problemáticas. Programas de prevención secundaria (como la detec- 
ción precoz y el tratamiento) enfrentan también varios desafíos, ya que sus 
grandes costos económicos y psicosociales, son dificilmente justificables, por 
-los escasos beneficios de supervivencia en las poblaciones examinadas. 

La Parté 2 de este Informe está dedicada a los procesos políticos en el 
tema del cáncer, en especial al rol de las diferentes fuerzas sociales en estruc- 
turar programas de investigación, tratamiento y prevención del cáncer. Tres 
aspectos altamente relacionados son discutidos:. la influencia del lobby 
femenino en reestructurar las nuevas políticas sobre el cáncer, las tensiones 
entre el sistema biomédico y el público lego al trarar de la toma de decisiones 
y el imperativo tecnológico de la oncología actual. Una de las victorias 
impresionantes del lobby femenino de la salud en la última década fué, llevar 
el cáncer de mama y otros cánceres femeninos a la primera linea de los pro- 
gramas en cuanto a fondos de investigación, prevención y mejoras en el 
manejo clínico. Lamentablemente, el progreso en reducir la mortalidad ha 
sido lento, y las campañas de exámenes masivos muestran hasta ahora sólo la 
incidencia creciente del cáncer de mama. Esto se debe al descubrimiento 
precoz de tumores pequeños. Lo positivo ha sido el hecho que los que se 
ocupan del cáncer han tenido que salir de sus “torres de marfil? y han 
empezado a escuchar a sus pacientes y sus familias. Todo esto se debe a los 
movimientos femeninos y. otros en su demanda por un mayor impulso 
público en lo que se refiere a políticas sobre cáncer. Un fuerte favoritismo 
tecnológico en el manejo de la prevención del cáncer y problemas de 
tratamiento reflejan el poder de los médicos y los intereses de la industria 
médica. Estas dos fuerzas, a menudo aliadas, son responsables del uso 
excesivo de diagnósticos sofisticados e intervenciones terapéuticas, que en 
último término tienen escaso beneficio para el paciente. Extendiendose en 
estos tres temas, el capítulo final examina los principales aspectos de la 
experiencia del paciente dentro de la oncología como: se ve en la actual 
investigación psicosocial en cuanto a enfrentamiento, apoyo social y cualidad 
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WY should we be concerned with the heritage of sociology? And why 
should we be concerned with the future of the social sciences in the 
21st century? Usually, we consider such questions as marginal. Most of the 
time, we feel that the most urgent thing is to get on with our work, to do 
social science rather than to talk about it. And no doubt for the most part 
this is a sensible attitude. Otherwise, we would be spending too much time 
gazing at our navels. 

But there are two good reasons why it is important for all of us to engage 
in this exercise at this time, and neither has to do with the fortuitous, albeit 
symbolic, fact that we are entering a new century and millennium. The first 
reason is that there is a widespread, visible discomfort among persons who 
call themselves sociologists with sociology and indeed with social science in 
general. This takes the form of complaints that there is no longer any coher- 
ence to the “discipline”, that practising sociologists seem to be going in all 
directions (or less kindly put, to be flailing around in all directions), and that 
there is no ‘core’ to what we are doing. 

The second reason is that this widespread sentiment is not a mere illusion 
but is based on some very solid realities, of which there are now beginning 
to appear some analyses.’ One of these realities is the objective serious 
overlap in actual research among the social science disciplines, something 
which has been true now for some two decades, but which had+not been a 
significant issue in the period 1945-70. The second is the double blurring of 
the outer boundaries, of the natural sciences and the social sciences on the 
one hand, and of the humanities and the social sciences on the other. This has 
to do with the increasing questioning of the validity of the distinction 
between the so-called ‘two cultures’, and therefore of the epistemological 
bases of our collective work. This blurring has been forced upon social scien- 
tists by scholarly developments within the natural sciences end within the 
humanities, the rise of the sciences of complexity in the former and the rise 
of cultural studies in the latter. 
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So there is confusion, uncertainty and probably above all discomfort — 
sentiments which are widespread, although to be sure not universal. It seems 
precisely the moment to seek clarity by re-posing the fundamental questions 
in the light, of the transformations in the real world, both the political 
economy of the world-system and the structures of knowledge to which this 
system has given birth. This Trend Report is part of an effort to make poss- 
ible an informed and intelligent debate — a debate we hope will take place on 
a wide scale at the World Congress of Sociology in Montreal in July 1998. 

I have invited six prominent scholars, from six different zones of the 
world, and asked them each to reflect upon our questions: Of what does the 
heritage of sociology consist? How viable is it today? What does it portend, 
as we look ahead, for where sociology (and the social sciences more gener- 
ally) will, and should, be moving in the next century? All accepted this task 
with enthusiasm, an encouraging sign. After they had written first drafts, we 
were able to meet as a group in Mexico City, thanks to the good offices of 
one of our group, Pablo González Casanova. We debated each other's texts, 
and then each author revised the text as he or she saw fit. In this collection, 
there is no other order to the articles than the one dictated by the alphabeti- 
cal order of the names of the authors. 

As you will see, the authors are by no means in accord with each other, 
except at two fundamental levels. They agree that there are problems, serious 
problems, with the state of things as they are. We have various proposals as 
to the origins of these difficulties (some of which could easily be combined 
with others), and various proposals on what it would be most important to 
stress (and how to do it), as we move forward. The debate is real, and not 
completed. I shall not review it for you in advance. If you prefer to do that, 
take a quick look at the abstracts. 

They also agree that the difficulties we are facing intellectually are not 
simply endogenous to our scholarly work, but reflect issues in the real world 
of which we are a part and which our work reflects. Inevitably, they view 
these problems of the external realities to some extent from the vantage of 
their sociogeographical location. Perhaps the authors stand on the shoulders 
of the same giants, but the direction in which each looks is greatly affected 
by the particular point at which each stands. As we move from zone to zone, 
we are a bit shaken in our premises, at least so I hope. 

Sociology as an intellectual field, as an organized discipline within the 
university system, as a collegial group of scholars, began and has always 
remained rather close to the ground, for the most part. We sought to explain 
social anomalies as well as social commonalities. There was almost always a 
populist edge to our empirical research, for good or ill. We tried to enquire 
of ordinary people how they saw the world, in order better to judge how we 
would describe it. No doubt we did this only partially, and often badly, and 
occasionally with prejudice or with hidden agendas, but on the whole this 
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approach has left a cultural legacy which is positive, if today once again we 
make use of it. 

We need to talk to each other. We need to talk to others, ta other scholars 
on the one hand and to non-scholars on the other hand. We have so very 
much to learn. We are only at the very beginning of any truly useful know- 
ledge. And yet, if we who say we make it our profession do not pursue the 
task, will there be others to take it up? 


Note 


1 I recently chaired an international commission of scholars, the Gulbenkian 
Commission on the Restructuring of the Social Sciences, which issued in 1995 a 
report entitled Open the Social Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996), 
which has been translated into multiple languages. 
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Introduction 


T describe in about 20 pages the major intellectual contributions of soci- 
ology in the past one or two centuries, the problems they pose, and the 
ways to address them, may be meaningful insofar as it tells us a lot about an 
author, if little about sociology. The most important benefit from such an 
exercise derives from the comparison between six different views, by soci- 
ologists who are differently located. 

One can look at historical writings in terms of what has been written, as 
well as what has not been written — focusing on a sociology of absences rather 
thari presences, as Santos suggests in his article in this Trend Report, or 
` engaging in the sociology of lack of knowledge, as Reinharz (1992: 163) puts 
it. Of course, there are always an infinite number of absences. I look here 
especially for two absences: those concerning women and the rest of nature.! 

To gain an overview that covers at least 100 years, that is not hopelessly 
biased by my own selection, and that considers a significant set of writers, is 
not easy. I decided to examine the addresses of the presidents of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association (ASA): This has several advantages. (1) They 
cover about a 100-year period. (2) They are all available in printed form.? (3) 
They represent a version of sociology which has, for a significant stretch of 
time, been dominant in the world. (4) Although not representative of all of 
US sociology or sociologists, the presidents constitute, by definition, a select 
group who are influential for and respected by their peers. As Goffman (1983: 
1) stated in the presidential address he was not able to deliver orally because 
of illness, ‘a presidential address, whatever its character, must have some sig- 
nificance for the profession, even if only a sad one’. (5) The presidents rep- 
resent a broad spectrum of theoretical and-methodological approaches and 
substantive areas. (6) With the exception of the early presidents, who had a 
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two-year term and thus delivered two presidential addresses, most people 
will only deliver one presidential address in their lifetime. They are thus likely 
to choose a topic that is of particular importance to them, and that represents 
a central, rather than peripheral concern. (7) The selection of readings 1s 
entirely independent of any personal bias I might have brought to it, since all 
addresses are considered. 

In this article, I first look at some of the presences: what are common 
topics in these addresses and what are some of the overlaps and contradic- 
tions? I then look specifically at the treatment of women and the rest of 
nature, and reflect on the importance of including both these subjects. Lastly, 
I argue that including a feminist perspective and a sustainability perspective 
is a highly desirable path for sociology to take in the 21st century, and I reflect 
on the way in which both of these perspectives can strengthen each other and 
sociology. 


Themes in the Addresses of the Presidents of the American 
Sociological Association 


The overall image that emerges from reading the addresses is that of a disci- 
pline which is not quite sure of its own place and mission. Some of the 
addresses took a large sweep and provided a state-of-the-art assessment; 
others picked up one specific topic and presented it as a serious matter to be 
considered by their colleagues. The messages were often highly contradic- 
tory. I first look at some of the tensions and contradictions within the 
addresses, and then move to areas of agreement. 


Areas of Disagreement 


Sociology’s Achievements vs the “Current” Crisis 

There is an alternation between, on the one hand, self-congratulation on how 
far we have come as a discipline both in terms of our intellectual achievements 
as well as in terms of the respect and influence we have garnered from others 
and, on the other hand, despondent statements about our seeming incapac- 
ity to become a real science, to be taken seriously by the rest of the world 
and/or to occupy our rightful place in influencing the world either intellec- 
tually or policy-wise. 

Concerning our achievements, Ward, at the early stage of sociology, 
stated, for example, blithely that “We have come to know what society really 
is’ (Ward, 1907: 584). Four decades later, Sanderson noted sadly that ‘in soci- 
ology we have little agreement upon the nature of the phenomena which are 
our most common concepts.... I am agnostic as to the possibility or 
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desirability of attempting a “science of human relations”. I fear that it would 
be an abortion’ (Sanderson, 1943: 7-8). 
Four further decades later, Gans observed 


... in many respects we are doing better than we have in the past. Sociology 
has established a presence in many kinds of policy analysis and is moving into 
large numbers of other so-called practice areas, even if our ideas continue to be 
largely absent from the country’s political thinking. (Gans, 1989: 1) 


There are many more presidents who identified a ‘current’ crisis in sociology 
than there are those who celebrated our achievements. Lundberg (1944: 13) 
referred to ‘the current bankruptcy of sociological theory’. Vance (1945: 125) 
noted ‘the bankruptcy of the concept of social progress’. Cottrell (1950: 706) 
observed wryly that 


...acandid appraisal must find much of our terminology extremely fuzzy, our 
hypotheses lacking in rigorous casting and our methods as yet not well adapted 
for operationally testing our hypotheses or for yielding that consensual vali- 
dation of observation upon which any community of scientists must rely for 
recognizing what is accepted fact. 


Bendix (1970: 841) noted that ‘today sociologists as scientists face a crisis of 
legitimacy’. Coser (1975: 691) identified a ‘crisis and fatigue within the disci- 
pline and its theoretical underpinnings’. Lieberson (1992: 13) argued that 
‘sociology needs an appropriate epistemology’. None of the presidents felt 
that we could rest on our laurels, whatever their view of the contemporary 
situation. 


The Professionalization of Sociology 

The presidents also went back and forth between exhorting sociologists to 
become more professional (e.g. Maclver, 1941; Lundberg, 1944: 2; Parsons, 
1950: 4; Cottrell, 1950) and warning us about just this process. Hughes (1963: 
890), for instance, argued: ‘Our problem, as sociologists, in the next few years 
will be to resist the drive for professionalizing.’ Similarly, Lee (1976: 927) 
deplored the ‘careerist pathway to sociological success’ in which ‘grants- 
personship is giving way more and more to contractpersonship!” (Lee, 1976: . 
933). Instead, sociology should be. ‘for the service of humanity’ (Lee, 1976: 
935). 


Liberatory vs Conservative Tradition 

Different presidents refer to a liberatory vs a conservative tradition within 
sociology. The liberatory tradition may be clearly stated, for example, by 
charging that the task of sociology is “promoting human well-being in all its 
dimensions” (Small, 1913: 460), or, it may be implied, by providing a critique 
of some aspect of social stratification. For instance, Ward discussed the uni- 
versal existence of social stratification resulting from the conquest of one 
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group by another. Once conquered, “the idea prevailed universally that they 
were naturally inferior, and that the existence of social classes was a natural 
condition and must always continue” (Ward, 1908: 620). Against this view he 
posited the sociological insight that ‘inferiority of the lower classes . . . [is] 
extraneous and artificial, not inherent and natural’ (Ward, 1908: 624). Of 
course, this is the same man who elsewhere (Ward, 1925: 335-6) saw the 
unequal position between women and men as part of a natural evolution 
which resulted in increased male brain mass that led, in time, to the complete 
subjugation of the female sex — therefore in women the social inferiority ¿s 
inherent and natural! This just goes to show that a liberatory perspective is 
not necessarily applied universally. 

Against this strong tradition* stands another? which sees the central 
concern of sociology as understanding what maintains the social order. This 
tended to go along with a view that the task of sociology is merely to describe, 
not to judge, and certainly not to meddle. The conservatism inherent in a 
position that believes in a value-free understanding of social relations tended 
to remain unacknowledged. | 

Having looked at three areas of clear disagreement and tension, 1 now 
turn to four themes which — although there is disagreement — also show a 
clear preponderance of one view over another. 


Areas of Broad Consensus 


Inward vs Outward Orientation 

Searching for which external events (rather than concerns specific to soci- 
ology as a discipline) are reflected in the addresses, we find a strangely muted 
picture, with occasional vivid views in an otherwise uniformly colourless 
landscape. ‘Race relations’ is an enduring issue that emerges regularly. The 
atomic bomb is the one event that had a somewhat galvanizing effect. In 1947, 
Louis Wirth referred to 


-The great task before us is to discover the ways and means of mobilizing human 

action to prevent the suicide of civilization in the face of the new physical power 
* [the atomic bomb] which has recently been discovered to make that eventual- 

ity at least a threatening possibility ... the world is on fire. (Wirth, 1948: 1) 


The First and Second World Wars (Ross 1915, 1916; see also Odum, 1951: 31; 
Maclver, 1941; Queen, 1942) earned some mention. Angell (1951) devoted his 
address to world peace. Goode (1972) and Yinger (1977) both looked at major 
social transformations that they saw as ongoing. Yinger (1977: 851) stated 


The critical issue that humankind faces today is: How to create a rolling adjust- 
ment to the incredibly rapid and drastic changes taking place on the planet. 
We're faced with the problem of rebuilding the station, relaying and changing 
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the gauge of the tracks, and accommodating vastly more passengers, while still 
keeping the trains running. 


Nevertheless, in spite of these and some other examples, the image one gets 
from reading the addresses is that the concerns of sociology mostly float in 
an empty space above and beyond what is actually transpiring within 
‘society’, but that a few presidents tried to challenge this generalized disen- 
gagement with relatively little success. They were also distinctly oriented 
towards the USA. Looking at this from a Canadian perspective, I found 
Canada discussed only twice, by Everett Hughes (1963), who was also one 
of the first teachers of sociology in Canada and was therefore speaking from 
personal experience, and by Etzioni (1996). With a few exceptions, then, most 
of the presidents delivered addresses that were inward looking rather than 
outward looking and largely disconnected from major social events. 


The Core Task of Sociology 

Those who expressed some notion as to what the core task of sociology is all 
more or less agreed, although there were slight differences in emphasis and 
formulation: ‘sociology is the study of the behaviour of persons in relation 
to each other’ (Taylor, 1947: 8); ‘sociologists are primarily interested in the 
behaviour of people as members of society’ (Frazier, 1949: 5); the ‘subject 
matter is the life of man in society’ (Wirth, 1948: 15). Williams suggested that 
‘it appears that the main priority is no longer that of arguing for and demon- 
strating the sheer importance of “the social factor”’ (Williams, 1958: 623). 
Instead, 


. .. sociology has had a set of enduring concerns: with social differentiation and 
integration, the conditions of stability and change, the study of group struc- 
tures and functioning, of institutions, of value and belief systems, and so on 
through a long and well-known list. (Williams, 1958: 620) 


Similar statements are made by Blau (1974: 616) and others. Goffman 
describes our core task most succinctly: “We all agree, 1 think, that our job is 
to study society’ (Goffman, 1983: 17). : 


The (In) Visibility of Women 

There is a general confluence with respect to the treatment of women. 
Overall, the addresses are mostly sexist in language and content. Looking at 
language first, the majority of presidents use androcentric language. There are 
numerous references to men, clearly understood as universal beings: ‘men of 
reason’ (Small, 1913: 447), ‘the sociologist . . . he’ (Hayes, 1922:15), ‘men on 
the move’ (Wirth, 1948: 13), ‘men within nations’ (Angell, 1951: 750), ‘the 
sociological fraternity’ (Hauser, 1969: 2). Homans (1964) argued for Bring- 
ing Men Back In’, literally.? There were a few who used inclusive language. 
Queen, in 1952, addressed the “Young man or woman, just endowed with a 
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PhD’ (Presidential Advice, Queen, 1953: 601), and Blumer talked about ‘self- 
conceptions held by men and by women’ (Blumer, 1956: 688).° 

Looking only at the addresses of the male presidents — the vast majority 
— women are mostly absent except for throw-away remarks (e.g. ‘the fair sex’ 
[Maclver, 1941: 5]) or mentioned in passing references (e.g. ‘the weakest and 
worst-treated groups of wage earners, the factory women, the mill operatives’ 
[Ross, 1915: 4]). There were two exceptions, one blatantly sexist, the other 
non-sexist. Sumner (1909) reflected on the family as a social institution by 
constructing reality solely from a male perspective and presenting this as the 
universal viewpoint. The switchover from the mother-family to the father- 
family was ‘by far the greatest and most important revolution in the history 
of civilization. ... The man had constant and important reasons to be dis- 
satisfied with the mother-family’ (Sumner, 1909: 581), and, to top it all, 
‘Women... never made a state, and war, so long as the woman-family existed, 
was always limited and imperfect [!]’ (Sumner, 1909: 582) - which ‘seems 
strange and inverted to us, because our society has long been on the father- 
family’ (Sumner, 1909: 582). (The gendered relationship to the state and the 
military has been recently analysed by Seager, 1993.) With the advent of the 
man-family, ‘man was regarded as independent and complete in the first place 
and the woman was brought to him as a helpmate or assistant’. Lest we 
wonder whether this is good or bad, Sumner clarifies the matter for us: “The 
[man-]family in its best estate, now among us, is a thing which we may con- 
template with the greatest satisfaction’ (Sumner, 1909: 590). 

By contrast, the first male president who took sex as a variable seriously 
was Sewell (1971). His address is refreshing not only in style but also in its 
content. It coincided with the re-emergence of feminism as a major social 
movement. Sewell (1971) engaged in a systematic comparison of educational 
attainment by sex (as well as other variables) and documented that women 
suffer educational inequalities. He endorsed a slew of progressive policy 
recommendations, both for women and other excluded groups. 

Looking at the addresses of the five female presidents, they are distinctly 
different in character and tone. Both Thomas (1952) and Riley (1987) pre- 
sented a personal account of their own work. Thomas’s address, in particu- 
lar, is interesting. She was the first female president of the ASA, and her 
address differed markedly from those of all her predecessors. She presented 
a personal account of her own experiences as a sociologist. I interpret her 
radical departure from all her predecessors as an unease with their masculin- 
ist universalizing style, written at a time when the language and conceptual 
tools were not yet available to analyse the inherent sexism, or even to recog- 
nize the effect gender had on her career by. naming it as such, although her 
narrative documents the effect. By contrast, Riley (1987: 3), who also pre- 
sented her personal history (the only other president to do so) provided the 
first and only example of gender discrimination within sociology. 
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Komarovsky (1973: 657), in addressing “masculine role strain”, is the first 
president who dealt with men as gendered beings. She explicitly commented 
on the effects of male privilege. Alice Rossi (1983) chose as the theme for the 
annual conference ‘Gender and Parenthood’, thus putting gender in the fore- 
ground. 

Huber is the only president who supplied (intentionally!) an example of 
sexism within sociology as an intellectual discipline, beyond discrimination 
against women. “By 1970, the black power movement and a new wave of the 
women's movement signalled that something had gone awry in stratification 
theory. Women and blacks were nearly invisible in it’? (Huber, 1990: 3). She 
noted that 


The men's movement is called “the labor movement’ but this is misleading. 
Women played almost no part in it. Indeed, one of the movement’s objectives 
was to restrict the number of hours women could work for pay in order to give 
them more time at home to care for children. Such measures krocked women 
off the seniority ladder, thereby decreasing their ability to compete for high- 
wage jobs. (Huber, 1990: 3-4) 


The Conceptualization of the Natural Environment 

Lastly, I looked for any conceptualization of the importance of the natural 
environment (the rest of nature) for sociology. Here, we find almost com- 
plete agreement. To put the result into a nutshell, nature is basically altogether 
missing. If women are invisible, they at least get occasionally a polite bow 
which establishes that we actually exist and are of some relevance (very 
modest, of course) to sociology. Not so the natural environment. 

When considered at all, the natural environment is there to serve ‘man’. 
In 1938, Faris states that ‘the importance of the [following] discovery can 
never be overstated.... That the Forces of Nature Can be Used and Con- 
trolled to Satisfy and Increase the Wants of Man’ (Faris, 1938: 6; emphasis in 
the original). Odum noted ‘a sharp cleavage between animal behaviour and 
human conduct’ (Presidential Advice, Odum, 1953: 598). Park (1926: 2) care- 
fully explained that human ecology is ‘not man’s relation to the earth which 
he inhabits, but his relations to other men’ (quite literally, af course!). 

I did find a few nodding references to environmental problems.? 
However, no one discusses the state of the environment as an important issue 
in its own right. Given these rather pitiful findings, it seems appropriate to 
conclude that the natural environment is either absent or present only as a 
backdrop for man to exert his dominion over it. Most certainly, ‘man’ is not 
considered to be part of nature. 


Summary 
Overall, we find disagreement with respect to sociology’s achievement or 
‘current’ crisis (which, of course, varied from president to president), the 
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desirability of further professionalization and the alignment with a liberatory 
or conservative orientation. We find a strong (but not unanimous) tendency 
towards looking inwards rather than outwards and towards regarding 
women as irrelevant. This goes along with failing to appreciate the gendered 
nature of male experience and leads to an uncritical view of ‘man’ as the uni- 
versal human. Finally, we find consensus with respect to the core task of soci- 
ology: namely to study society; and with respect to the view of the natural 
environment: it is either irrelevant, or there to be used by “man”. 


Sexism in Sociology 


Now 1 wish to take up the issue of women and the natural environment in a 
.somewhat broader scope than that generated by looking at addresses of pres- 
idents of ASA. The second wave of the women's movement started in the late 
1960s. Following quite close on the heels of a popular and political move- 
ment, there was concern with the way women were — or were not — treated 
in various scholarly disciplines, including sociology. 

By now, there is available over a quarter-century of feminist scholarship 
of great richness and diversity. While in the USA the greatest strides were 
made in disciplines other than sociology (Stacey and Thorne, 1985), in 
Canada, sociology was and continues to be clearly in the lead (see Eichler, 
1992). For those of us who have adopted a feminist perspective, the discipline 
has been reshaped in several dramatic ways: there has been a reconsideration 
of the classical theorists concluding that they were ‘sexists to a man’ 
(Schwendiger and Schwendiger, 1971).!° There has been a great deal of reflec- 
tion on what sexism means. It cannot be reduced to the absence of women in 
the discipline. If this was all there was to it, the problem could be remedied 
by introducing more women — and indeed, there are today significantly more 
women sociologists than 100, 50 or 25 years ago. Nor is the problem one 
purely of subject matter. While we undoubtedly need more research about 
women, women can be considered from a feminist, sexist or non-sexist 
perspective — as can men. If research is feminist, it is oriented towards 
improving the status of women. .If it is sexist, it will maintain or bolster the 
social superiority of men. If it is non-sexist, it will avoid all sexist problems 
and deal with females and males in a even-handed manner, looking at issues 
from the perspective of both genders. 

This raises the question as to what we define as a sexist oblea The 
identification of a sexist problem is laborious, its overcoming often even more 
difficult. Nevertheless, much progress has been made over the years on this 
issue. For one, we now recognize that sexism may be present in all aspects of 
the research process, in the formulation of the basic research question, in the 
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design, in the methods used, in the data collected and in the interpretations 
made, as well as in any policy recommendations, where applicable. 

For the other, we now know that sexism is not one problem that can be 
rectified with one solution, but a syndrome of interrelated problems which 
are non-reducible to each other. They include androcentricity, as displayed 
in the example cited earlier by Sumner about the “man-family” as the highest 
estate; gender insensitivity, as exemplified by Homan's address on Bringing 
Men Back In”; and double standards, such as when being married automati- 
cally makes a man a “head of household” and a woman “spouse of the head of 
household’ — with dramatic consequences for analysis and policy recommen- 
dations. To provide another example of a double standard which sheds some 
light on possible policy consequences, the definition of torture usually 
excludes specifically forms of female torture, especially that committed by 
husbands on their wives, such as repeated violent rape, enforced prostitution, 
enforced participation in pornographic productions, and so on. MacKinnon 
(1993) has demonstrated that there is a clear parallel between the way women 
and men are tortured, with the one big difference that men’s torture experi- 
ences will qualify them as political refugees if they manage to escape, while 
often for victims of specifically female forms of torture no such recognition 
is forthcoming.!! 

Familism involves treating the family as the smallest unit of analysis 
when itis, in fact, individuals within families who are bearing costs or reaping 
benefits. For instance, when deinstitutionalization throws vulnerable indi- 
viduals back on to their ‘families’, the work tends to fall disproportionately 
on women, who do most of the family work. 

Sexual dichotomism is the mirror image of gender insensitivity — instead 
of ignoring the social importance of gender, sex is used as a dichotomizing 
category, with the effect that overlaps between females and males are ignored. 
As a consequence, gender stereotypes are cloaked in scientific respectability. 
There are a multitude of other problems, and a multitude of sub-problems 
within each major problem. They include decontextualization, misogyny, the 
maintenance of male over female interests, overgeneralization and sex appro- 
priateness, among others.1? It is a question of relative emphasis whether we 
declare a problem to be a major problem or a sub-problem. Here, I only wish 
to make.the point of the multidimensionality of sexism. 

It is exceedingly difficult to critique even one concept in terms of its 
underlying sexism. For instance, the concept of ‘work’, formerly restricted 
to paid work, thereby excluding unpaid work (which is mostly done by 
women), has finally ~ after about a quarter-century of cencerted feminist 
effort — been extended to include unpaid work, at least in the writings of some 
sociologists and economists. 

A non-sexist approach must be conceived of as a moving target: as we 
identify and try to overcome one sexist problem, the next one will inevitably 
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come to the surface (see Eichler, 1991, 1997). In order to qualify as non-sexist, 
research must avoid all forms of sexism. It is worthwhile to add, however, 
that being non-sexist is only one aspect of good research. Research might 
have other serious flaws — such as being trivial, or the existence of problems 
in data collection or interpretation. Being non-sexist is therefore a necessary, 
but not a sufficient criterion for good research. 

In the past quarter-century, feminist scholarship has flourished. In par- 
ticular, feminist epistemology has made major contributions to our under- 
standing that our perceptions of reality are inevitably gendered in a gendered 
society (Code, 1988; Cook and Fonow, 1986; Fee, 1983; Longino, 1993; 
Stanley, 1990; Stanley and Wise, 1990). Nevertheless, the impact on the disci- 
pline as a whole has been limited. This is regrettable. Accepting that reality 
is gendered leads by necessity to a richer and more accurate sociology. 


The Invisibility of the Unsustainability of our Current Societal 
Organization 


I now turn to the second absence. Anyone who has ever thought about the 
issue seems to agree that our current societal organization — whether at the 
regional, national, international or global level — is unsustainable, given the 
biophysical limitations of the earth. This is particularly true with respect to 
the global capitalist economic system with its reliance on continued economic 
growth (defined in conventional terms). We have already exceeded the 
carrying capacity of the earth. If the entire world were to live at the current 
level of consumption of North America and Europe, we would need several 
worlds to meet the demands. Degradation of the soil, air and water sources 
are among the current signs of the unsustainability of our current system. 

Yet the consciousness that our entire economic and hence social system 
is fundamentally unsustainable seems to be almost completely absent in 
mainstream sociology, in spite of the vast literature that documents the con- 
tinuing degradation of our natural environment. Not only was there no 
concern with the natural environment discernible in the presidential 
addresses, but a content analysis of the American Journal of Sociology and the 
American Sociological Review shows that almost no article dealt with sus- 
tainability in even a peripheral manner (Eichler, 1996: footnote 19). The 
absence of concern with sustainability in sociology has been noted by others 
(e.g. Redclift, 1988: 634; Clow, 1995: 95; Hessing, 1995: 233). 

One explanation as to why this should be the case centres around soci- 
ology’s relationship (or rather lack thereof) with the natural environment. 
Catton and Dunlap (1980: 18-22) point out that our disciplinary heritage is 
anthropocentric, going back to Durkheim’s insistence that social facts need 
to be explained by other social facts, rather than psychological, biological or 
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physical facts (Durkheim, 1950: 110-11). Ecofeminism refines this obser- 
vation by adding that the worldview is not only anthropocentric, but andro- 
centric (McMahon, forthcoming). 

Indeed, I would argue that this is sociology’s greatest contribution: to 
have shown definitively that any social condition has social causes. The 
natural environment is generally not seen as socially constructed, although 
by now there is no place on earth that has not been profoundly affected in 
some way.or other by human activity. The natural environment is hence per- 
ceived as being out of the purview of sociology, both as explanans and 
explanandum. We are thus doubly blind: we ignore the degree to which we, 
as social beings, alter the natural environment, and by the same token, we 
largely fail to investigate how the deteriorating environment is affecting us. 
Most importantly, we fail to state summarily that environmental problems : 
are, at their core, social problems. Most environmental literature presents the 
problems as technical problems, not as social problems. Going back to 
Comte, Durkheim, Marx and Weber, we know — and have known all along — 
that social problems need to be addressed with social solutions. Failing to 
perceive the problem as ‘ours’, we fail to search vigorously for solutions. 

Catton and Dunlap (1980) have argued that all of mainstream sociology 
has adopted the human exemptionalism paradigm, which sees humans as 
outside any ecological constraints. Against this view we must hold the possi- 
bility of “omnicide”, a “concept of species annihilation ... a relatively swift 
(on the scale of civilization), deliberately induced end to history, culture, 
science, biological reproduction and memory’ (Bertell, 1985: 2). This may 
happen not only through atomic war or biological or chemical warfare, but 
through the continuation of our current ‘treadmill of production’ 
(Schnaiberg, 1980). 

Second, there is the tendency towards simple denial. Russell (1989) has 
argued that we need to ‘unnumb’ ourselves in order to be able to face the 
possibility of total annihilation, or of environmental collapse. 

Third, Newby (1991: 6) has suggested that sociology finds it so difficult 
to deal with environmental constraints because we tend to look at the 
meaning of things and therefore tend to interpret matters symbolically. In 
such approach 

“The environment’ is interpreted not materially, but culturally, as a set of 
symbols which furnish, in the contemporary world, the predominant vocabu- 
lary of discontent. Environmental change is analysed, not for what it is, but for 
what it symbolises: environmentalism, in other words, is reduced to a moral 
panic. 
Another, fourth, problem is that sociologists seem to have a (perhaps healthy) 
resistance to accept any one perspective as overriding others. When Davis 
(1959) declared that we were all functionalists, the rebuttal came swiftly that 
this was not so (Homans, 1964). On the other hand, considering that there 
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seems to be no problem in taking the human exemptionalism paradigm as an 
overriding perspective, or, for that matter, a sexist perspective, this argument 
loses some of its persuasiveness. 

Fifth, we noted in the presidential addresses that there is a strong inward- 
looking orientation within sociology, which seems to impede our capacity to 
deal with events as they happen. 

Sixth, and most important, we externalize the issue of unsustainability in 
a double sense, by displacing it from “us” to “them”. ‘Us’ means, in this case, 
sociologists in North America. “Them’ can be environmentalists who special- 
ize in these issues, or natural scientists and technicians whose job it is to come 
up with appropriate solutions. This involves externalization of the problem 
from one’s own discipline to another, or from academics to activists. Another 
form of externalization involves conceptualizing the problem as a problem 
for other people: those in the Third World, those who have too many chil- 
dren (women — men are usually not held accountable for generating ‘too 
many’ children), or the poor (e.g. Hardin, 1968; for a counter-argument, see 
Schnaiberg, 1980). 

Of course, it is people in the highly industrialized countries such as the 
USA, Canada or Western Europe who use up most of the world’s resources 
and who are responsible for most of the environmental devastation, the mili- 
tary being the single largest contributor (Seager, 1993). The ecological foot- 
print (Rees, 1992; Rees and Wackernagel, 1994) of North American societies 
far exceeds the carrying capacity of our own countries. People in rich coun- 
tries in general live off the resources of people in poor countries (Mies and 
Shiva, 1993). This, of course, is nothing new. Colonialism was built on this 
system. Nor is societal collapse new. Earlier societies have collapsed due to 
having exhausted the ecological resources of their territory (Foster, 1994). 
What is new is that, due to the rapidity of technological innovation and due 
to the scope of these innovations, the entire world may collapse. Clearly, the 
problem is at least as much ‘ours’ (however defined) as ‘theirs’. 

Finally, there is a real danger in opening up sociology to include bio- 
physical factors. This must be acknowledged and deserves the most careful 
consideration. Sociology’s liberatory streak has consistently involved the 
deconstruction of social facts which are often presented as ‘natural’, such as 
class structures and other hierarchies, whether based on race, gender or other 
factors, by demonstrating that they are socially generated and maintained, 
and hence potentially changeable by social means. 

At present, many western societies are dominated by a neo-conservative 
agenda which is dismantling the welfare state and which tries to shift 
responsibility for the negative social consequences of the transition to a 
global market for capital on to individuals. This is played out in many areas. 
It matches well with a determined effort to map the human genome ~ the 
most expensive current research project. Attempting to explain more and 
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more social phenomena through genetics is the scientific complement to neo- 
conservative economics. 

Nevertheless, it remains a fact that we, as humans, are totally and asym- 
metrically dependent upon the earth. Accepting this does not mean that we 
need slide back into biological or other forms of determinism. It merely 
requires that we allow this fact to enter into our collective consciousness and 
take it seriously. If we were to admit, for the sake of argument, that our 
current way of organizing ourselves economically and hence socially is truly 
unsustainable (and personally I find the case unassailable), what would be the 
consequences for sociology? 

One answer presently is, and almost certainly will continue to be for at 
least a significant portion of sociologists, to do business as usual. Of course, 
that makes us part of the problem rather than part of the solution. Another, 
already existing, approach is to strengthen environmental sociology. That 
would certainly be helpful, but would not address the issue sufficiently. Some 
portion of environmental sociology, too, has its way of externalizing the 
problem, by studying the environmental movement or environmental atti- 
tudes (see Buttel, 1987; Vaillancourt, 1995) which makes ‘the environment’ a 
problem. for ‘them’, not ‘us’. Such research may be relevant and useful in a 
limited manner, but it does not integrate a concern about (un)sustainability 
into the. core of sociology. It is parallel to strengthening a sociology for 
women vs demanding that all sociology (and scholarship in general) be non- 
sexist. The latter is infinitely more difficult to achieve, because it requires 
effort on everyone’s part, without being able to push women — or the natural 
environment — into their own little corners and worse, and the courage and 
integrity to admit one’s own blinkers. 

As Rees has argued, the entire notion of ‘the environment’ is premised 
on a perceptual error which sees humanity as different and separate from the 
environment. ‘It is ironic, that to resolve the environmental crisis we must first 
give up the environment’ (Rees et al., 1988: 16-17; emphasis in the original). 
The desirable response, then, would be for sociologists to integrate a concern 
about sustainability into their area of investigation, whatever that may be. 


Combining a Sustainability with a Sociological and Feminist 
Perspective 
If we seriously try to integrate a sustainability perspective into sociology, 
what about a feminist perspective? Some argue that there is a natural con- 
vergence between feminism and environmentalism (Shiva, 1989; Warren, 
1987, 1990), but that is not evident in most scholarship. A feminist and socio- 
logical perspective go very well together, the feminist perspective drawing on 
the liberatory tradition in sociology. However, the strongest combination of 
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a feminist and sustainability perspective can at present be found in eco- 
feminism. Ecofeminism, in turn, originated primarily from a spirituality per- 
spective (Spretnak, 1990) which — while valuable in its own right — is not 
sociologically oriented and sometimes downright anti-sociological. Cur- 
rently the three perspectives seem to converge (Agarwal, 1991; Eichler, 1994, 
1995, 1996; McMahon, forthcoming; Mies and Shiva, 1993; Seager, 1993), but 
this is far from being the norm. 

We are all affected by our basic and unnegotiable dependence on the 
earth, but this dependency is mediated through society and culture, and any 
problems manifest very differently for people who are socially differently 
located. To name just a few, toxic waste dumps tend to be located among 
racialized minorities (Johnston, 1994), industrial disasters are cheaper for 
transnational corporations if they happen in Bhopal than if they happen in 
the USA or Canada (Shiva, 1993), some of us have access to relatively uncon- 
taminated food and water while others do not (Johnston and Button, 1994), 
and some of us will lose our jobs while others will not when particular 
environmental concerns are acted upon (Schrecker, 1995). In that sense, we 
are not all in this together. 

In the long haul, however, all of humanity is utterly dependent on the 
planet. How to bridge the long-term confluence of interests with the com- 
paratively short-term!‘ divergence of interests is one of the problems that 
need to be addressed. The environmental justice movement seeks to bridge 
the discrepancies that originate from our different social placements by 
acknowledging the independent importance of both ‘short-term’ social 
justice and long-term environmental regeneration by highlighting existing 
inequalities as one of the important factors. Sociologists have a special contri- 
bution to make to the understanding of inequalities of all types. We could 
focus particularly on exploring the link between social (in)equity and 
environmental deterioration/regeneration, a question that has been posed but 
barely begun to be answered. Feminists, in turn, point out that there can be 
no intergenerational equity without justice between the sexes. 

By linking the three perspectives, we could adopt from the environ- 
mental movement: 


1. The recognition that humans are part of the web of life and that we are 
ultimately dependent on the earth. 

2. The recognition that our current way of life is unsustainable, and that we 
must shift into a sustainable mode if we wish to survive in the long haul. 


Feminism contributes: 
3. A strong anti-hierarchical tradition that recognizes that all forms of 
domination are logically, and often empirically, connected. 
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4. An epistemology that leads us to explore the gendered nature of all 
phenomena, including our relations with the rest of nature. 


Sociology adds to this: 

5. The recognition that all environmental problems are — at their root — 
social problems, and therefore must be solved in social ways, not just 
through technical means. 

6. The recognition that we are not similarly situated with respect to the con- 
sequences both of environmental deterioration as well as the conse- 
quences of any remedies we may adopt. Power differentials are as 
important in this area as in any other and must be considered as of equal 
importance to strictly environmental issues. 


Conclusion 


Having read many exhortative addresses by sociologists better than myself 
who were extremely well located in terms of being able to influence their 
peers, I have no illusion that this article will lead to a general shift in soci- 
ology in the 21st century. Nevertheless, I have made a plea to include both a 
feminist and sustainability perspective in sociology. Sociology and sociolo- 
gists will certainly not save the world — but we do have a role to play in main- 
taining it. It would be nice if we could make even a small move in that 
direction. 


Notes 


1 I have borrowed Darlene Clover’s expression of ‘the rest of nature’, thus indicat- 
ing that juxtaposing humans against nature puts us outside nature, rather than 
conceptualizing us as part of nature. Such juxtaposition is in itself problematic. 

2 This does, however, not mean that they were easily accessible. I would like to 
thank Deirdre Smyth for finding many of the presidential addresses and Michelle 
Webber for finding the rest and for her generally outstanding research assistance. 

3 See also Znaniecki (1954), Young (1955), Merton (1957), Hughes (1963), Sorokin 
(1965), Blalock (1979) and Goffman (1983). 

4 See Giddings (1911), Small (1914), Ross (1915, 1916), Burgess (1935), Sutherland 
(1940), Queen (1942), Sanderson (1943), Wirth (1948), Frazier (1949), Hughes 
(1963), Bendix (1970), Goode (1972), Blau (1974), Rossi (1980), Wilson (1991). 

5 See, for instance, Blackmar (1920), Fairchild (1937), Maclver (1941), Parsons 
(1950), Hawley (1978), Kohn (1987). 

6 See also Loomis (1967: 876), Hauser (1969: 1), Bendix (1970: 838). 

7 See also Deale, (1921), Presidential Advice (1953), Znaniecki (1954), Young (1955), 
Davis (1959), Whyte (1982) and many more. 

8 See also Blau (1974), Lee (1976), Rossi (1980). 
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9 Weatherley (1924: 12-13), Hauser (1969: 8), Yinger (1977: 850), Whyte (1982), 
Short (1984: 722), Gamson (1995: 1). | 

10 The literature is too voluminous to list here. For a few examples, see Abbott (1991), 
Eichler (1980, 1991), Delphy (1984), McDonald (1994), Millman and Kanter 
(1975), Smith (1978, 1987, 1990), Sydie (1987), Tomm (1989), Vickers (1982). 

11 Canada, since 1993, recognizes gender discrimination as grounds for granting 
refugee status. This includes women who flee severely abusive husbands and who 
can show that their countries of origin are unwilling or unable to protect them. 
Although the application of the law has been criticized for reinforcing racialized 
cultural stereotypes (see Razack, 1995), it is nevertheless an important step in the 
direction of reducing double standards. 

12 For a detailed discussion of some of these problems see Eichler (1991). 

13 As is the case with the feminist literature, the available literature is simply too vast 
to be cited here. Some relevant examples include Agarwal (1991), Asian NGO 
Coalition et al. (1993, 1994), Bund and Misereor (1996), Canada (1991), Clow 
(1995), Dankelman and Davidson (1991), Foster (1994), Gowdy (1994), Hessing 
(1995), Homer-Dixon (1991, 1994, 1995), Johnston (1994), Kelkar and Nathan 
(1991), Lele (1991), Macdonald (1991), Mehta and Ouellet (1995), Mies and Shiva 
(1993), O'Connor (1994), Quesnel (1995), Redclift (1987), Robinson and Tinker 
(1995), Schnaiberg (1980), Schnaiberg and Gould (1994), Schumacher (1978), 
Seager (1993), Shiva (1989), Sontheimer (1991), Valaskakis et al. (1979), Waring 
(1988), World Commission on Environment and Development (1987). 

14 By short-term here, I mean one or two generations, that is, a pretty long short- 
term. 
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Universal Democracy and the 
Social Sciences 





ES principal scientific and humanistic problem today consists in under- 
taking the “remoralization of society” with a logic and a “will to achieve” 
encompassing the diversity of explanations and practices, and linking words 
to the knowledge of sources and the deployment of forces. Any study in the 
social sciences and sociology must grant central importance to purposive 
action and goal-oriented knowledge. But even that task will be insufficient if 
sociology fails to take up the problem of the “general interest” and “the 
common good” as the most important objectives of the social sciences and of 
humanity on the threshold of the 21st century. 

The social sciences cannot limit themselves to defining and expressing 
concepts without considering the operation of ideals and the practice of 
political and techno-scientific paradigms. In the definition of concepts, it will 
be necessary to pose the problem of a common language among specialists 
and non-specialists. Only by recording the clear operation of observed, 
experienced and dreamed phenomena can the social sciences avoid falling into 
concepts and categories disconnected from observed realities and the con- 
struction by social actors of new local and planetary realities. 

Today we must make it a priority to add, to the search for a precise and 
rigorous language for the social sciences, the translation of that language for 
the pedagogy of a subject-object that will assume its role as promoter of the 
‘general interest’ and ‘the common good’ with the maximum znd most exten- 
sive dominion possible of both intercommunicative and instrumental culture 
at their various levels. If sociology previously studied the social actor as 
object, today the social actor will have to study sociology and’ apply it as a 
cognitive and active subject. In the manner of Hipparchus, sociology should 
pursue profane knowledge and make accessibility to the social sciences one 
of its principal goals. At the same time, it will have to contribute its scientific 
knowledge of social, moral and political practices in response to Martin 
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Luther King Jr's demand, in his A Testament of Hope: “What's needed is a 
realization that power without love is reckless and abusive, and love without 
power is sentimental and anemic. Power at its best, is love implementing the 
demands of justice’ (1986: 247). 

Proceeding from propositions that are difficult to invalidate, we believe 
it is highly probable that universal democracy will be the phenomenon to 
agglutinate a new paradigm of human society and of the social sciences. 
Moreover, we proceed from the praxis that any other objective would permit 
neither the political remoralization of societies and the social sciences, nor 
their linking to historical processes that might impede the destruction of 
humanity. 

The very enunciation of the concept of ‘universal democracy’ poses 
moral, technical, operational and practical problems based on the most 
advanced scientific knowledge. The following are some of those that it will 
be necessary to define and understand. 

The principal thesis is that democracy is being defined for the first time 
on the basis of its own objectives. Until now, democracy has been defined in 
terms of liberalism, socialism, communism and/or revolutionary nationalism. 
The limitations of these four movements and their refunctionalization by the 
system made them co-participants in forms of domination which the current 
project for non-exclusive democracy seeks to eliminate. 

At present, liberty, justice, the aim to put an end to systems of internal 
and external exploitation, both class and colonial, are being defined on the 
basis of the democratic project itself, as are self-determination, sovereignty 
and the autonomies. Collective values do not challenge those of the indi- 
vidual: tolerance, ideological and religious pluralism, electoral democracy, the 
balance of powers are not disqualified. They are not labeled as ‘bourgeois’; 
they are included in the new project for democracy with justice and freedom. 

There is no rejection of the need to control the state and the market, to 
prevent phenomena of unjust distribution of property and income from 
excluding the lowest income and marginalized populations. But there is no 
falling into ‘statist’ positions, nor into political alliances that make a travesty 
of social justice by limiting it to clienteles, strata, nations and other groups 
that create minorities functional to the processes of mediation, domination 
and marginalization of others. Social justice is proposed as a program and a 
target for non-exclusive democracy. 

It is not the analysis or the practice of class struggle and anti-imperialist 
struggle that is privileged; rather it is the struggle against the mediations that 
are functions of domination and, above all, the construction of the demo- 
cratic, universal and inclusive organs that are privileged. The takeover of the 
nation-state and the struggle for state sovereignty are not privileged. It is the 
struggle for autonomies and the self-determination of peoples, ethnic groups 
and nations, as well as civil society and the least favored groups that are 
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privileged. The struggle for social, cultural, economic and political 
autonomies is extended to all societies and the construction of states, and is 
combined with the struggle for the dignity of the individual and against dis- 
crimination by reason of race, sex or age. Sovereignty, in the last instance, is 
organized inside civil society and proceeds from it and not from the state. 
The classic thesis thereby acquires a new emphasis. 

Recognition of the scientific problem of the new democratic movement 
makes it possible to reveal a general phenomenon that Immanuel Wallerstein 
(1991: 7-22, 1995) invited us to seek: the current struggle for democracy has 
something in common with what is being struggled against, but it is not 
‘liberalism’, as he often seemed to maintain, but exclusion from the power 
and benefits associated with it. Wallerstein rightly reveals that there is some- 
thing general that is being struggled against, but by. making liberalism alone 
that which is being struggled against or demanding that liberalism be taken 
to its ultimate consequences, without clarifying that, would not be sufficient; 
what he is maintaining as a hypostasis is that liberalism is the principal back- 
ground to all ideologies and the one that makes them functional to the 
development of the world-system and capitalism. At the same time, he pro- 
poses that the true values of liberalism be promoted to generate a movement 
dysfunctional to the system and, though this latter is true and desirable in 
relation to tolerance, ideological pluralism and the initiative and autonomy 
of civil society and its several components, he posits only part of the prob- 
lems and alternatives, problems that liberalism did not solve and alternatives 
that other movements tried to complement and resolve with their own pro- 
jects, like socialism, communism and revolutionary nationalism. The con- 
ceptual disadvantage of the general statement about liberalism is that it does 
not allow a historical analysis of the functional and of the dysfunctional. It 
does not lead to the history of the refunctionalization, mediation and co- 
option of the forces and ideologies which at a given moment were dysfunc- 
tional to the system. 

Liberalism appears as functional to the system, and all other ideologies 
appear as expressions of liberalism. The problem is not purely terminologi- 
cal. With that vast definition of liberalism, the history of struggles among 
liberalism, socialism, communism and revolutionary nationalism, as well as 
the refunctionalization and updating of classical liberalism in transnational 
neoliberalism, is lost. Furthermore, with the notion of liberalism as a general 
evil, one loses the process of political and social exclusion to which move- 
ments and ideologies subsequent to liberalism also gave rise. Social democ- 
racy, communism, revolutionary nationalism also facilitated the remaking of 
oppression and injustice under their various political and social systems. 
They did so from their own positions, from ideological and political struc- 
tures, the specifics of which did not impede the phenomena of exclusion of 
majorities from power and from decision-making processes. 
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The current struggle for democracy can only share a common factor with 
liberalism if the latter ceases to be identified with the political-ideological 
movement that arose in the 18th century and which was confronted by social 
democracy, communism and revolutionary nationalism. In its generally 
accepted meaning as munificence, generosity and beneficence (Crabb, 1966), 
liberalism is indeed a problem common to all projects for liberal and con- 
servative, socialist, social-democrat, communist or nationalist-revolutionary 
democracies. In all these, the paternalistic, providential, clientelist, populist 
character leads to concessions to the elites, in which the latter reserve power 
to themselves and pretend to have the right (or declare themselves to have the 
right) to decide ‘in the last instance’. This type of paternalistic authoritarian 
liberalism that makes concessions from top to bottom corresponds to 
Polanyi’s ‘principle of redistribution’ and is part of the dominant political 
regime, be it tribe, city-state, despotism, feudality (Polanyi, 1975: 47ff.) or the 
modern and postmodern regimes known up to now. 

The failure of all other prior sociopolitical projects may indeed be 
explained on the basis of this type of conception of a liberalism that encom- 
passes the entire history of humankind. It must be linked to Polanyi’s prin- 
ciple of redistribution, which allows us to posit as opposites the democratic 
distribution of the surplus, the paternalist distribution, the clientelist distri- 
bution and the populist distribution, that of centralized bureaucratic-type 
despotisms or that of arbitrary regimes that give and take with policies of the 
stick and carrot, miracle and terror or providence and punishment. In any 
case, it is not the open despotisms that are the sole enemies of democracy but 
the rulers who, by whatever name, graciously or ‘liberally’ distribute the 
surplus, the rights and the horrors, and who in diverse arbitrary and liberal 
ways exclude entire populations of their own or other subjects from power 
and distribution, or grant them some or even many concessions. In this sense, 
systems of political and social exclusion of the modern era include all the 
forms of paternalist and repressive, generous or parasitic authoritarianism, 
from classical liberalism down to neoliberalism, passing through social 
democracy, communism and revolutionary nationalism. From a heuristic 
point of view, taking account of political and social exclusions of all prior 
ideological-political paradigms suggests the direct study of movements in 
favor of really democratic inclusions and the obstacles they are required to 
overcome in a project for universal democracy, simultaneously local and 
expanding. Of course, that study does not set aside the possibility of taking 
up the problem from the point of view of the ‘principle of redistribution’ or 
the principle of munificence, liberality or generosity which, in practice, pre- 
vented ‘the control of the rulers by the ruled’ or imposed the exclusion from 
power of the majorities and even of the representatives ‘of the majorities’, 
when the latter managed to take over the government. 

Boudon and Bourricaud in their Dictionnaire critique de la sociologie 
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(1990) identify liberalism with the plan to control the rulers by the ruled, a 
plan as unsuccessful today as the plan for Lincoln’s “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”. Liberalism thus defined and 
democracy so beautifully synthesized serve to explore the theoretical and 
practical problem of a universal democracy without exclusior. 

If what generally characterizes all failed ‘humanist’ plans is exclusion, the 
variants of each one of these plans must also have been similar in their medi- 
ation and refunctionalization. This means that, in positing a universal project 
for non-exclusive democracy as the new autopoletic, creative objective, but 
not being able to imagine it without processes of struggle, restraint and dis- 
semination, one posits the problem of knowing which alternative structures 
or relations are capable of achieving those objectives and not succumbing to 
the repression, co-option and refunctionalization to which its forerunners 
were subject. This seems to be one of the central problems for current and 
future social science. 

The recovery of the history of struggles and concrete mediations is very 
important in proposing the project for a world without exclusions, which can 
only be defined and constructed, following our hypothesis, with the emerg- 
ing project for universal democracy. The project for a universal non-exclus- 
ive democracy takes up, in the greatest possible depth, the struggle against 
mediations that are functional in the dominant system, but (as discussed 
earlier) it places particular emphasis on the construction of its own alterna- 
tive mediations for success in the struggle for democracy. It thus privileges 
the value of plural, electoral and inclusive participative democracy, while at 
the same time posing the problem of a social order in which exploitation, 
marginalization and exclusion must disappear. It is true that Adam Schaff 
called that order or system without exploitation ‘socialism’ (Schaff, 1988), but 
the present project considers the struggle against exploitation, marginaliza- 
tion and exclusion as an objective mediated by democratic, participative, rep- 
resentative and plural struggle. Historically, in pursuing those objectives, we 
have not given priority to the democratic project but to the socialist project. 
They have not been pursued with a logic of power from the democratic 
project but from the communist and revolutionary-nationalist projects. They 
have not been pursued with a logic of universal and inclusive democracy but 
from exclusive and ‘Eurocentrist’ plans of elitist democracy, or social democ- 
racy for the few. 

The project for a universal, non-exclusive, participative, representative 
and plural democracy emphasizes that global capitalism, as an open system, 
practices internal, international and transnational exchanges that re-establish 
unequal relations, depredations, exploitations, oppressions, parasitisms and 
exclusions. But above all, it emphasizes the danger of refunctionalization of 
alternatives by the dominant system by means of selective co-option, con- 
cession, corruption and violence. 
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The new project for democracy subsumes all previous humanistic pro- 
jects. It also includes those of postmodernism and constructivism with their 
new concepts of the universal and of “systems” as sets of self-regulating 
relations. lt thus potentially confronts both religious and racist funda- 
mentalisms and those which apply techno-science to refunctionalize the 
dominant system. It breaks the dogma of the free market”, in fact controlled 
by the elites who have appropriated the military-transnational complexes 
with which they dominate the nations and peoples of the world. Rather than 
criticize the neoliberal and neoclassical dogma-taboo that deifies and conceals 
the ‘profit motive’ as the central concept and objective of the system, it makes 
it a problem that explains what happens. Rather than judge those who con- 
sider the analysis of capitalist accumulation a taboo incompatible with 
science, it converts this into a primordial scientific problem for the con- 
struction of the concept and the reality of a universal democracy, and for the 
success of political morals. 

The construction of universal democracy as a problem in the social sci- 
ences also implies defining and delving into the operations and experiences 
that have occurred in previous and current struggles, mainly those related to 
successes achieved in expanding spaces and times. Empirical, historical and 
prospective research requires putting forth, without theoretical or epistemo- 
logical restraints, both the problems of a critique of the alternative system 
and the problems of construction of the alternative system. It must do this 
within and outside the academy, by means of scientific communication with 
growing networks of world civil society. 

The problems which we must confront by our research are related to the 
restructuring and construction of a concept of democracy that: 


Is universal in the sense of a non-exclusive planetary democracy. 

2. Consists of a network of governments of the peoples of a world with 
ideological, religious, political and ethnic pluralism, and with systems of 
participation and representation that include women, men and children 
of both sexes. 

3. Consists of a network of governments respectful of the sovereignty and 
autonomy of peoples, ethnic groups and organizations of civil society. 

4. Provides for control of markets and states by civil societies to establish 
new models of development with markets that are not monopolized by 
enterprises or states, and with states subordinated to civil societies that 
determine plans for investment, expenditure, employment, utilization, 
preservation and restoration of renewable and non-renewable natural 
resources, applying social, political and moral logic as well as the logic of 
the market. 

5. Reflects a permanent process of democratization that posits times and 

spaces for the struggle against depauperization of the majority of 


maa 
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humanity, and times and spaces for a policy for all of humanity in respect 
of the ecosystem, which concepts have until now been only rhetorical, 
demagogic or humanitarian, but ineffective. 

6. Consists of networks of knowledge and action, of political, technical and 
moral communication and information with their variants of general 
culture, interpretation and analysis linked to programs that look forward 
to a universal (unique yet diverse) pedagogy. This pedagogy should seri- 
ously pose the problem of reaching the highest level of knowledge for 
‘the majorities’ with core studies and specialized ramifications. 


Research in the social sciences would thus be linked to social activities 
and practices in the planetary universe with all their affinities and varieties, 
in order to know and perfect ‘the character of human social activity’, in 
terms of their general and specific characteristics, of their common and 
diverse ‘worldviews’ and specialties. To this end, it will be necessary to con- 
sider textually and contextually ‘a world composed of many worlds’, a 
people composed of many peoples, a society composed of many societies. 
Until now these concepts have seemed rhetorical; in fact they hide the new 
sociological possibilities of discovering the ‘people of the world’ and ‘world 
society’. 

Researchers and pedagogues will necessarily have to base their work on 
the logic of networks of power, and ask themselves: how can human social 
action be understood and implemented as a techno-scientific phenomenon 
and how can it be understood and implemented as a historical-political 
phenomenon from the variety of its texts and contexts? How can techno- 
science be linked to political history and moral and social practices of local 
and global actors? How can concepts and realities be understood and con- 
structed in terms of networks, structures and social practices within highly 
varied self-regulating systems and complexes and, outside them ina stratified 
and focused historical-political globalness, in a non-self-regulated supersys- 
tem that oscillates between destabilization, chaos and the creation of a new ` 
order, between linear and non-linear behaviors of nations and ethnic groups, 
classes and civilizations, religions and ideologies, between movements, 
parties and states? 

In other words, the problems of universal, planetary democratization 
will fall into a utopian and pseudoscientific vacuum if the elitist concept of 
the sciences is not discarded and moral practices and the expansion of non- 
exclusive democratic culture are not studied in discussion among scientists 
and also with their respective civil societies, considered both as cognitive sub- 
jects and creators of alternatives. A special effort will also be necessary to face 
one’s own fundamentalisms, particularly those that proliferate in the techno- 
scientific world, which will resist with all their strength in both conscious and 
unconscious ways. Conservative, neoliberal and ‘scientistic’ resistance may 
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increase the danger that military-transnational complexes will win out in this 
‘Fourth World War’ (EZLNY against ‘the poor of the earth’ (Martí).? The 
‘global worst’ will occur if the theory and strategy of ‘low intensity warfare’ 
is applied. It systematically combines politics and war, repression and negoti- 
ation, corruption and co-option, and is the principal weapon for the repro- 
duction of the system against democracy, and its non-exclusive character. 

Among the priority activities of the social sciences, it will be necessary 
to include the most complete knowledge of destabilizing policies mobilized 
against non-exclusive democratic regimes. It will also be necessary to study 
in depth the most suitable structures for the logic of security with which 
popular-based democratic governments respond, so that they do not put an 
end to the logic of democracy, and so that the absence of a logic of demo- 
cratic security does not lead to mere defeats, as in the case of Allende and 
Unidad Popular in Chile. 

In the legacies and tendencies of the social sciences, the above are funda- 
mental problems for study and should be studied with far more precision and 
rigor than they have been heretofore, if they are to be related to the con- 
struction of the concept and reality of a universal and non-exclusive democ- 
racy. The response to the problems described and to many others of universal 
planetary democracy can best be undertaken by delving deeply into recent 
changes observable in social movements, particularly those referring to col- 
lective knowledge and information, or the praxeology of collectivities in 
diverse contexts. The expertise of their leaders and spokespersons will be a 
fundamental resource for academic sociologists. 

From the Northern and Southern hemispheres, the West and the East, 
the worldwide restructuring of concepts and realities may be considered in 
the following manner: postmodernism, constructivism and democracy seem 
to have become universal elements in the critique of the social sciences that 
equally encompasses social-democratic, communist, revolutionary-national- 
ist and neoliberal thinking. A new idea of history and determinism is being 
combined with requirements that go beyond both ‘reformist’ and ‘revol- 
utionary’ thought. Linear stage, or spiral, thought seems to be in the process 
of being replaced by an alternative mode of thought which, however, far from 
falling into skepticism, proposes to construct new concepts and realities. 

New confrontations are occurring particularly between critical and 
neoliberal/neoconservative thought. Critical positions, proceeding from the 
definition and construction of a non-exclusive democracy, are confronting 
concepts and systems of elitist democracy and reformulating humanism in 
such a way that it moves beyond Eurocentrism, a humanism that draws on 
varied universal positions. They are proposing — as in Haiti or Chiapas — a 
plural and planetary democracy that includes both western culture and other 
cultures, and both ethnic groups that have been colonizers and those that 
have been colonized. They plead for the right to unity in diversity, the right 
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to universal values, and the right to the “difference” in sexual, religious, ideo- 
logical, political and cultural life. They pose a major problem of both macro- 
and micro-construction and knowledge. 

At the same time the social sciences find themselves within a world struc- 
ture of transnational and global, regional and local networks that are both 
ancient and modern, present and distant, dominant and alternative. A 
complex subsystem is operative in the dominant networks. It is a relatively 
self-regulated, politico-military and entrepreneurial subsystem with the most 
varied networks and interactions at the global level. Within a strategy of 
domination and exploitation of natural resources, capitals, technologies, 
advertising devices and the world surplus, the dominant subsystem is 
reformulating its power. The concepts of ‘re-engineering’ and the ‘lean 
economy’ are improving its rates of profit. The sciences of communication 
and information are helping it improve the processes of negotiation and 
repression, including combining techniques of peace and warfare. The power 
of technoscience is fundamental for the dominant subsystem to reach its 
central goals. To reach these goals, it deliberately ignores the ‘side-effects’ 
which are inherent to its functioning. These ‘side-effects’ are the main prob- 
lems of human survival and sustained development. 

The planetary system and the ‘contexts’ in which the dominant system 
operates obey laws and structures of a highly flexible capitalism that subjects 
most of its conduct to the maximization of profits and the concentration of 
capital without being able to avoid submission to the laws of depredation, 
parasitism, exploitation, discrimination and exclusion and without being able 
to prevent the growing disequilibrium between its productive capacities and 
the commercial relations that move it. Most of these are taboo problems for 
the dominant subsystem and its experts. 

Alternative social sciences are adumbrating the conceptual and real con- 
struction of a planetary democracy that will allow the achievement of social 
justice and the establishment of peace with politics that include the majori- 
ties. This objective seems unclear, however, and unfeasible at the national 
level, and it is more difficult to define and apply uniformly when the differ- 
ences in the world’s various regions and civilizations are considered and when 
- it is proposed to act within them. The efficiency of the dominant system is 
both self-destructive and destructive of the world. But we know very little 
about the possible and real alternatives. 

What is not possible and what is necessary in the dominant system are 
vital problems for the construction of alternative concepts and realities in 
social sciences and human society. The danger of ecocide and other threats to 
world survival is a systemic problem. It must lead us out of probabilistic and 
possibilistic models based on the interest and the hopes of the privileged 
classes, so that humanity in its unity and its diversity of networks may pose 
an alternative systemic solution. We cannot discard the possibility, however, 
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that humanity may be unable to resolve it. But the most lucid political and 
scientific minds may be ready to apply themselves to its exposition and a 
really possible solution. 

The psychological problem of the social sciences is not pessimism or 
optimism with respect to the immediate future. It is the hope or lack of hope 
in the construction of organized will, freedom, dignity and critical truth as 
collective and personal values. The search for survival as a theoretical- 
practical complex should join the best of techno-scientific and humanist 
paradigms. The commitment to and struggle for restructuring of system- 
earth, so vulnerable today, may constitute the main route by which there exist 
means to explore and construct an alternative system. Universal democracy 
may perhaps be a necessary requirement if we are to achieve this purpose. 

Sociology will no longer be able to limit itself to carrying out the practi- 
cal functions assigned to it by the welfare state, itsélf presently in a process 
of extinction. Nor can sociology continue thinking in terms of ‘progress’, 
‘development’ or social ‘modernization’, all increasingly discredited by 
events. In short, sociology will find itself unable to remain in the scientific- 
political space of the reforms, from which it confronted revolutionary think- 
ing and particularly revolutionary Marxism. | 

The crises of sociology and Marxism, as well as the crises of their corre- 
sponding scientific and political paradigms, will nevertheless not imply the 
end of sociology or Marxism, or eliminate all the experience of the welfare 
state arising from social reforms and'revolutionary processes. Around the 
new constructivist models and radical postmodernism, the most probable and 
desirable development of sociology and the social sciences will be to define 
their heuristics, their methodology and their theory, subsuming prior know- 
ledge and experience. In so doing, they will include them in constructivist 
projects in which moral problems and historical experience will lend greater 
or lesser weight insofar as they are posited as democratic problems. Currents 
which make the remoralization of the social sciences their principal political 
and epistemological task will have the opportunity to develop a sociology for 
and with civil societies, and social sciences that will be useful to the politics 
of survival. The principal heuristic, methodological and theoretical problems 
may arise from knowledge aimed at the theoretical and practical construction - 
of non-exclusive universal democracy. Amid debate and struggle, this general 
hypothesis is not likely to be repudiated. 
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ulture, economy and polity are the three essential dimensions we take 

into account for the appraisal of social reality. While the interactions of 
the three dimensions were of concern to the pioneers in social science, sub- 
sequent specialization led many to lay unilateral emphasis on polity and/or 
economy, beginning in the late 19th century. Since, however, these emphases 
failed to reveal reality precisely and comprehensively, attention to culture 
revived in the second half of the present century. From the 1980s, it has 
assumed:an acute form. Among others, the Subaltern School of history: 
making and postmodernism as a principle of scientific analysis are illustrative 
of the new venture. In this context, one should examine the roles attributed 
to culture as a variable for the appraisal of social reality, search for its appo- 
site role with reference to the growth and development of scciety, develop a 
methodology for conducting the search, and formulate a procedure for 
implementing the research methodology. The task begins with an overview 
of the social and the culture components of society. 

Since the advent of humanity, individuals in group formation have ex- 
perimented with themselves to devise ways and means for the realizations of 
four cardinal values for humankind: survival of the species; security in life- 
span of individuals; material prosperity in order to ensure survival, security 
and the continual expansion of the scope of wholesome living; and mental 
progress for unfolding the potential of each and every individual. These 
values were made explicit in the period of Enlightenment in Europe, but they 
may be found as well in Indian, Chinese and other philosophies. This valua- 
tion is thus endemic to all configurations of human society icentified by their 
place, time and people characteristics. 

Even those idealist philosophers who take the extreme position that this 
world is unreal or unimportant are unable to bypass this cardinal (not 
ordinal) valuation because it is human specific and, therefore, refers to all 
societies and people. The Indian philosopher Shankara, to whom the world 
was maya (illusion), established monasteries at the four corners of his world 
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(i.e. Bharat as it was known in his time) to preach his doctrine of mental 
progress, and, thus, could not avoid the issues of survival, security and whole- 
some living. Another Indian philosopher, Yagnavalkya, who inductively pro- 
claimed net I net J (neither this nor that) concerning the physical and the 
material universe in order to establish the reality of God (itz), amassed con- 
siderable wealth and desired to distribute it between his two wives in order- 
to ensure their survival, security and wholesome living. Similar examples may 
be cited in the context of other brands of idealist philosophy referring to 
various religious explanations of reality. 

The evaluation of the cardinal valuation of humankind in any configura- 
tion of human society, and at any point in time, is internalized and registered 
by its culture, which has been classically defined as ‘that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man [sic] as a member of society’ (Tylor, 
1898, Vol. I: 1). The modern definition of culture seems to emphasize the 
psychological rather than the behavioural aspect of people’s lives at a point 
in time, but, in effect, it presents, as in the classic definition, a blend of the 
material and the mental aspects of people’s realization of the cardinal values 
in contemporaneous society. For instance, culture is ‘an aggregate of values 
and traditions which is deeply linked to the everyday life of the people, and 
in that sense, it is a matrix of perception which allows one to apprehend the 
world’ (International Centre for Development, 1979). 

Similar vignettes of ‘culture’ can be cited to underline the point that 
culture presents the established evaluation of any and all individuals to hold 
society in being, in the light of their perception—action—perception syndrome 
and in the context of realizing the cardinal valuation of humankind. For 
example, culture is ‘the acquired knowledge people use to interpret experi- 
ence and generate social behavior’ (Spradley); ‘a form of communication with 
learned and shared, explicit and implicit rules for perceiving, believing, evalu- 
ating, and acting’ (Guthrie and Hall); ‘suspended in webs of significance [the 
people] themselves have spun’ (Geertz); ‘a whole pattern of life’ (Dobbert); 
‘the ways in which human beings make sense of their lives, feelings, beliefs, 
thoughts, and wider society’ (Giroux); ‘seriously contested codes and rep- 
resentations’ (Clifford); ‘cultural capital — the technical knowledge that is 
privileged and valorized as truth’ (Bourdieu). 

However, the individual’s Weltanschauung (which is literally but not 
quite substantively translated as the ‘worldview’) does not form a space of 
random variations. If it did, culture would have lost its meaning for society. 
This means that there must be one or another kind of commonality among 
individuals in their Weltanschauung. These commonalities formed in the 
context of appraising social reality and behaving accordingly identify human 
groups as mutually distinct but interrelated culture products. 

The culture products, in their turn, not only identify different 
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configurations of human society but also the mutually distinct but inter- 
related components of configuration. Thus, at a point in time, the culture 
products define the social structure because they operate as its articulated seg- 
ments and, in that way, hold a configuration of human society in being. 
Further, at that time-point and by the extension of their properties in the 
same manner as noted, the culture products hold the world society at large. 
But all these products do not change by themselves because, by definition, 
culture is not capable of self-revision or self-production: it registers the 
worldview which may or may not change over time. 

In short, culture is history. By adding the complement, social, to this 
denoted reality, we indicate contemporaneous reality. Therefore, the world- 
views generate the drive of humans towards realizing the cardinal valuation 
of humankind, even if these views are not yet internalized in society. The 
viewpoints are individually variable but become viable in group formations 
of individuals. Thus, in the ultimate analysis, humans make their own history 
but they do so irrespective of individual wills. And this means that the pro- 
cesses generated to change society cut across existent culture products. 
Briefly, the culture products hold society ¿n being, and the acultural processes 
- commonly acknowledged as the social processes — change society for 
becoming. | 

The distinction and interrelation thus drawn between the culture and the 
social components of society are not universally acknowledged by social 
scientists although they take note of them by identifying individuals who are 
involved in the processes of transition between two time-points (say, t; and 
ti) and cannot, therefore, be culturally identified by the manner of group 

ormation at either t; or t; such as, the nouveaux riches and the nascent cat- 
egory of English nabobs of the 18th century. As history has witnessed, the 
nouveaux riches either revert to the culture products from which they had 
emerged in society at tį or form new culture products at &. The English 
nabobs, who emerged from the loot and plunder of India after the East India 
Company conquered India, eventually formed a powerful culture product in 
the context of the economy and polity of Victorian England. 

However, the failure to draw a systematic distinction and interrelation 
between the culture and the social components of society has resulted in 
designating the culture products as social products, and conceiving culture 
processes as analogous to social processes. More importantly, the falsely con- 
ceived cultural processes are posed to indicate or generate structural changes. 
These aberrations, and especially the last, create illusions rather than reveal 
reality. 

This lacuna in social research is usually compounded by two apparently 
different orientations to comprehending social reality, although not all pro- 
ponents of either orientation fail to draw an analytic distinction berween the 
culture and the social components of society. The pioneers in social science 
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accepted the fact that the role of processes is to yield products, constitute 
structures by alignments of respective sets of products, and change both the 
formed products and the constructed structures in the future perspective. 
Viewed from the opposite end, they agreed that humans as social beings rep- 
resent culture products in society in group formation, while the immanent 
social processes yield these culture products. 

However, they also considered another fact: that the processes can only 
be inferred concerning the eternal quest of humans to realize the cardinal 
valuation of humankind and in the context of appraising social reality. The 
products, on the contrary, are observable, and the construction of structures 
by articulating selected sets of products is a matter of deduction. This fact has 
led to what is commonly known as the two distinctive procedures for the 
appraisal of social reality on the basis of the process—structure—process 
(p-s-p) syndrome or the structure-process-structure (s-p-s) syndrome. 

The two procedures have generated a perennial controversy in the social 
sciences, which controversy, in turn, has a fundamental bearing on the com- 
prehension of the relative roles of the culture and the social components of 
society. Culture, by definition, encompasses the subjectivity of individuals by 
their group identification and presents these identities as objective products 
in society. At the same time, the social processes change the identities objec- 
tively. Therefore, in the ultimate analysis, the objective-subjective dichotomy 
is resolved by the manner in which the culture and the social components of 
society are treated. 

Conceptually, the p-s-p syndrome resolves the dichotomy as a matter of 
probabilistic inference to be drawn with reference to the cardinal valuation 
of humankind, but the attempt lends itself to the subjectivity of a researcher. 
Those who subscribe to the s-p-s syndrome claim to be free of this kind of 
subjectivity because they concern themselves with spontaneously identifiable 
human groups, immediately deducible social structures, and inferences 
drawn within a comprehensible manifestation of social reality. But these 
researchers also are not absolved from their value premises which shape dif- 
ferently anticipated gamuts of social processes leading to the s-p=s syndrome. 
They do not, however, declare their value premises and the consequently 
anticipated social processes as those who subscribe to the p-s-p syndrome 
do. 

The quandary would be solved if the manifest or latent formulations of 
the p-s-p syndrome on the basis of different value premises could be inter- 
subjectively tested among the researchers in the context of their appraisals of 
social reality and with reference to all humans’ quest to realize the cardinal 
valuation of humankind. An ever more precise inference, on the basis of 
probability, could then be drawn on the relative efficiency of different ren- 
derings of the p-s-p syndrome, along with a systematic accumulation of 
knowledge on the mechanics of human society. However, rather than 
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undertaking this rigorous but indispensable task, the controversy has been 
reduced to labels like positivism vs eclecticism and has demarcated the limits 
to sciencing society. 

As a result, social reality is commonly appraised either by accepting the 
immanent p-s-p syndrome or resorting to the imminent s-p-s syndrome as 
a heuristic device. The two alternatives are presently highlighted by the 
Marxist and the Weberian outlook, while the post-Marx, postmodern 
approach seemingly intervenes between the two. However, the dominant 
trends towards prescribing or proscribing limits to sciencing society do not 
seem to treat the culture component of society systemically with the social 
component, 1.e. in consideration of the fact that the ingredients of the two 
components form, by their interdependence, a matrix to present the complex 
whole of human society. 

Doubtless, culture has progressively entered into the arena of social 
research, and has led to different formulations as a variable. But, culture is 
generally treated as a distinct entity (a thing in itself) vis-a-vis economy and 
polity as two other notable entities, rather than treating them as three dimen- 
sions for the appraisal of social reality. Therefore, in place of a mere system- 
atic (1.e: an ordered) examination of culture, economy and polity, a systemic 
appreciation of the culture and the social components of society for the 
appraisal of social reality is still lacking. This has a history of its own. | 

The composition of the components of a social structure, insofar as it 
denotes the relations among individuals to form collectivities in the context 
of Weltanschauung, used to be regarded as “cultural” and relegated to the 
specialized attention of the culturologists. At the same time, these culture 
products, which display the extant society, were regarded as social products 
with reference to the anticipated society. This and similarly formal distinc- 
tions drawn between the culture and the social components of society failed 
to monitor variability in manifest and latent expressions of the p-s-p syn- 
drome. Therefore, indulging in polemics instead, the attention of virtually all 
researchers has been focused on the social structure, irrespective of pursuing 
the p-s-p or the s-p-s syndromes. 

The social structure has been conceived to be formed by the articulation 
of social products. The culture objects were thus replaceably designated as 
social objects. At the same time, variations in the individual-collectivity 
relations within the culture products were conceived as due to cultural pro- 
cesses, while the corresponding variations across these products were inter- 
preted as due to social processes. Some scholars, therefore, differentiated 
“culture change’ from social change; some others went further and used inter- 
changeably the terms “culture change’ and “social change”; and a few went still 
further, asserting the supreme role of culture in changing social reality. 

All these appraisals of social reality discounted the basic fact that culture 
presents what has happened in society in all its manifestations, as recorded at 
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a time-point (say, t;), while the social processes indicate what is happening in 
society — within and across the culture products — over a time-period (say, t;;). 
A somewhat confused hiatus was thus created between the culture and the 
social components of society in the course of appraising social reality. The 
historical relevance of this hiatus lies in the particular manner in which social 
scientists viewed the inexorable processes of growth and decay in human 
society, especially since the 19th century. 

The two processes of growth and decay are conjugated in a manner 
analogous to the normative bell-shaped curve denoting the course of life 
manifest in recycling energy by means of the processes of growth and decay 
of living organisms from ‘dust to dust’. From the zero-point of the emer- 
gence of society (like that of a living creature), the left-hand upward 
inclination of the curve denotes growth until the apex of the curve registers 
a transitory plateau. Then, the right-hand downward inclination of the curve 
denotes decay and the eventual demise of the society (like that of the 
living creature) at another zero-point on the age axis. At that point, either 
that society becomes extinct or a new configuration of human society 
emerges. 

Viewed in this manner, a configuration of human society, identified by 
its place, time and people coordinates, may pursue the normative growth 
process or deflect from the norm by being subject to undergrowth and, com- 
plementarily, register overgrowth of another configuration of human society. 
Colonialism and neocolonialism in various forms and content are prominent 
examples of engineering these deflections from normality. They have 
immediately drawn the attention of social thinkers, scientists and activists 
from all parts of the globe. 

Therefore, in order to remove such deflections from the normative 
growth process or to prolong the upward trend at the apex of the growth 
curve of a society, developmental measures are induced in society. Logically 
stimulated by the immediate encounter and experience, these measures have 
overwhelmingly been sought in the realms of the economy and polity, and 
with reference to what are assumed to be ‘social’ products and not mere ‘cul- 
tural’ remnants. For instance, Jawaharlal Nehru, in What India Wants, 
announced that, “Our principal problem is after all not the Hindu-Moslem 
problem, but the planned growth of industry, greater production, more just 
distribution, higher standard of living, and thus the elimination of the appal- 
ling poverty that crushes our people’ (Nehru, 1942: 10). 

The exercise in inducting development measures from the entire globe 
has not been barren, either in terms of economic planning as an autonomous 
effort of society or insidiously as its polity-based policy measures. But the 
approach has been inadequate for the appraisal of social reality and one that 
needs change if one is concerned to realize the cardinal valuation of 
humankind. Therefore, from the 1970s, economic planning per se lost the 
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pristine glory it had attained after the Second World War, and polity, in this 
context, has been assuming a low profile. 

The economists’ predilection to equate development with growth, poss- 
ibly under the assumption that economic development invariably initiates a 
self-generating growth process in society as a whole, has come under heavy 
suspicion. Correspondingly, culture has begun to receive particular attention 
from planners, albeit as a corrective measure which may or may not be 
applied appropriately. On the other hand, in academia, the role of culture for 
the appraisal-of social reality has attained far-reaching importance. Proceed- 
ing beyond denoting the specificity of a configuration of human society as a 
culture product, many have attributed a dynamism to culture in the name of 
‘culture change’ as complementary to, or equated with, ‘social change’ (e.g. 
Malinowski, 1945; Srinivas, 1966; Wissler, 1923). Culture has also been con- 
ceived as a process distinct from but related to the social processes (e.g. 
McClelland, 1971; Singh, 1973). And, from the 1980s, attempts have been 
made to assert the fundamental or unique role of culture in appraising social 
reality. 

The attribution of a unique role to culture for the appraisal of social 
reality is not, it should be noted, merely a contemporary phenomenon. The 
critics and reviewers of the creative productions of great artists, such as 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Tagore, Beethoven, Chaplin, Van Gogh and Picasso 
have been doing it for many years in accordance with their subjective appreci- 
ation of the personality and his or her presentation with reference to either 
contemporaneous or ‘permanent’ social reality. The sociology of social 
science should examine why such subjective attempts are now structured 
within a sociological framework and why scholars now employ the language 
of sociology rather than that of literary or art criticism, especially in France 
and Germany. | 

However, these attempts may signify ‘the return of grand theory in the 
human sciences’ (Skinner, 1985), leading, logically, to ‘superstructuralism’ 
(Harland, 1987). They may portend the anger, frustration cr renewed vital- 
ity of intellectuals who have become unbelievers of both ‘free enterprise’ and 
‘regimented socialism’, and now endeavour ‘a fundamental reconstruction of 
the basic premises of our whole culture... as not just a matter of seeing things 
differently, but of seeing different things’ (Gablik, 1984: 128). They may reg- 
ister the intense mental exercise of scholars who choose to roam ‘in other 
worlds’ (e.g. Spivak, 1987). And so on. 

But these attempts are of marginal relevance in objectifying the funda- 
mental or the unique role of culture for the appraisal of social reality. They 
provide sometimes important, sometimes useless clues for this purpose but, 
either way, do not draw a comprehensive relation between society and 
culture. From that perspective, two attempts belonging to this genre may be 
briefly examined: one is concerned with the historicity of a configuration of 
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human society (e.g. Guha, 1983) and the other with the role of culture over 
historical time labelled pertinently ‘postmodernism, or the cultural logic of 
late capitalism’ (Jameson, 1984a). 

Guha, the forerunner of the Subaltern School of historiography, exam- 
ined the ‘elementary aspects of peasant insurgency in colonial India’ by 
formulating some structural abstractions of culture as ‘signs’, ‘symbols’ and 
other such involutions constructed by him. His analysis cuts across the 
different states of the peasants — tribal existence for some, detribalization for 
some others, and contradictory class relations among some of the non- 
‘primitive’ peasants. His study spans the period 1783-1900, but he does not 
examine the social processes that India underwent in these 118 years, which 
had drastically altered the fabric of society — its polity, economy and culture. 

On the contrary, Guha cites ahistorical Louis Dumont and the struc- 
turalist Lévi-Strauss while building his culture construct for India, essentially 
in the 19th century, and finds it corroborated by the ‘peasant cultures’ in 
Africa, Brazil, China, Russia, Great Britain, France, Germany, and so forth, 
over a span of some 400 years. He also seeks support for his thesis from Lenin 
through Gramsci to Mao, and in some contemporary Marxist historians. In 
this way, viewing culture as a structuralist who finds that the same elements 
and the same relationships within human activities produce a structure, and 
as a Marxist no less, Guha falsifies reality (see Mukherjee, 1988: 127-40), and 
concludes: 


We had set out to describe the figure of insurgency in its common form and in 
terms of its general ideas. These, the reader will have noticed, have been made 
to emerge out of a welter of individual instances not all of them of the same hue 
or arranged in quite the same way. Visualized as a pattern, that form may indeed 
be said to be made up of not only elements and tendencies which are in 
agreement but also of those which clash and contrast. Altogether, it stands for 
a generality in which ideas, mentalities, notions, beliefs, attitudes, etc., of many 
different kinds come together to constitute a whole. However, it is not a gener- 
ality which is ‘something external to, or something in addition to other features 
or abstract qualities of insurgency discovered by reflection’. On the contrary, 
‘jt is what permeates and includes in it everything particular’ (Hegel, 1975: 240) 
— a pervasive theoretical consciousness which gives insurgency its categorical 


unity and helps to sort out its specific and separate moments. (Guha, 1983: 
3334) 


However, even this generality, construed by a structural Marxist, has been 
thought to constrain the appraisal of social reality, precisely because it is 
based on structuralism and inspired by structuralists like Lévi-Strauss. 
Spivak, while interpreting Derrida, wrote: 


One distinction between Lévi-Strauss and Derrida is clear enough. Lévi- 
Strauss’s anthropologist seems free to pick his [sic] tool; Derrida's philosopher 
knows that there is no test that does not belong to the metaphysical box, and 
proceeds from there. But there is yet another difference, a difference that we 
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must mark as we outline Derridean strategy. . . . The anthropologist must tinker 
because, at least as Lévi-Strauss argues in Le cru et la cuit, it is ir fact imposs- 
ible for him to master the whole field. Derrida, by an imporzant contrast, 
suggests that the field is theoretically, not merely empirically, unknowable. Not 
even in an ideal universe of an empirically reduced number of possibilities 
would the projected ‘end’ to knowledge ever coincide with its ‘means’.... 
Knowledge is not systematic tracking down of a truth that is hidden but may 
be found. It is rather the field ‘of freeplay’, that is to say, a field of infinite substi- 
tutions in the closure of a finite ensemble. (Spivak, 1976: xix) 


Derrida himself wrote: 


Simply to recognize that one is shaped by difference, to recognize that the “self 
is constituted by its never-fully-to-be-recognizedness, is enough. We do not 
have to cultivate forgetfulness or the love of chance; we are the olay of chance 
and necessity. There is no harm in the will to knowledge, for the will to 
ignorance plays with it to constitute it — if we long to know we obviously long 
also to be duped, since knowledge is duping. (Derrida, 1976: xliv—xlv) 


The point of the unknowable vs the knowable, and the extent to which a 
phenomenon is knowable, did not escape the notice of the pioneers in social 
science. Nor had they ignored the issue of individuality and collectivity in 
the context of accumulating knowledge on social reality. However, they con- 
sidered both issues, within the limits they imposed on sciencing, in terms of 
first, what happened in society and thus formed the culture products and, 
second, what is happening in society as the social processes. They had, to be 
sure, laid varying emphases on the culture products and the social processes, 
and on the respective but related roles of the individuals and the collectivi- 
ties, for the appraisal of social reality (see, for example, Durkheim, 1897, 
1938; Engels, 1886, 1894, 1954; Marx, 1844, 1846, 1859, 1942; Weber, 1949, 
1968, 1975, 1978a, 1978b). The new trend in philosophy of knowledge seems 
to ignore these attempts of the pioneers in social science. 

This trend, in a logical sequence, allots to culture the supreme role in the 
appraisal of social reality under the label of post-Marxist and/or postmodern. 
Lyotard, the chief exponent of postmodernism; explains: 


Science has always been in conflict with narratives. Judged by the yardstick of 
science, the majority of them prove to be fables. But to the extent that science 
does not restrict itself to stating useful regularities and seeks the truth, it is 
obliged to legitimate the rules of its own game. It then produces a discourse of 
legitimation with respect to its own status; a discourse called philosophy. I will 
use the term modern to designate any science that legitimates itself with 
reference to metadiscourse of this kind making an explicit appeal to some grand 
narrative, such as the dialectics of Spirit, the hermeneutics of meaning, the 
emancipation of the rational or working subject, or the creation of wealth. ... 

I define postmodern as incredulity toward metanarratives. This incredulity is 
undoubtedly a product of progress in the sciences: but that progress in turn 
presupposes it. . . . Thus the society of the future falls less within the province 
of a Newtonian anthropology (such as structuralism or system theory) than 
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language games — a heterogeneity of elements. They only give rise to institutions 
in patches — local determinism. ... 

The logic of maximum performance is no doubt inconsistent in many ways, 
particularly with respect to contradiction in the socio-economic field: it 
demands both less work (to lower production costs) and more (to lessen the 
social burden of the idle population). But our incredulity is now such that we 
no longer expect salvation to rise from these inconsistencies, as did Marx. 
(Lyotard,1984: xxi1i-xxiv) 


The post-Marx viewpoint, embedded in postmodernism, leads to conceiving 
a unique role of culture for the appraisal of social reality. This is clearly stated 
by Jameson in his foreword to Lyotard’s thesis on the postmodern condition: 


If the changing status of science and knowledge (and of its experts) leads us to 
the question about the nature of this mode of production as a system and a func- 
tional whole, this second, larger issue returns us, after a considerable detour, to 
the problem of culture, and in particular of the existence or not of some 
properly ‘post-modernist’ culture. For although the category of the mode of 
production has sometimes been misunderstood as a narrowly economic or 
‘productionist’ one, its adequate solution clearly demands a structural examin- 
ation and positioning of the superstructural levels of a given social formation 
and, most urgently, the function and space to be assigned to culture itself: no 
satisfactory model of a given mode of production can exist without a theory of 
the historically and dialectically specific and unique role of ‘culture’ within it. 
(Jameson, 1984b: xv) 


Thus it is seen that in the context of the theories of the academics and the 
practice of the planners, a paramount question has emerged at the threshold 
of the 21st century on the relative roles of the social and the culture com- 
ponents of society. This question raises problematics on how to treat culture 
as a variable, especially in the light of the manifest globalization of political 
transactions. | 

In this context, one should bear in mind that, despite various interpre- 
tations of culture for the appraisal of social reality, the force of culture is that 
of gravity, in order to hold society at a point in time. Correspondingly, the 
force of social processes is against gravity, in order to usher in changes in 
society. Therefore, it is the symbiosis of the culture products and the social 
processes (in essence, of culture, economy and polity) that will unfold social 
reality ever more precisely and comprehensively in the future, as it did and 
has done in the past and the present. 
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AN Retrotopia: Critical Reason Turns 


S Primitive 


rom the beginning of the 1980s, reform economists in Poland and 

Hungary began to forecast drastic inflation and predicted that rising 
prices would spin out of control, resulting in hyperinflation. Inflation was 
used as a metaphor, denoting everything negative or positive to which it was 
still not possible to refer by name: planning, centralization, one-party rule, 
the market, private property. These coded Cassandra forecasts, predicting the 
coming of doomsday, were meant to warn the party leadership that, unless 
serious and comprehensive reform measures were taken, the socialist 
economy, in fact the whole system, might find itself damaged severely, 
irreparably. A conventional anti-inflation policy, with price controls, quotas 
and subsidies, promised to be very costly and dangerous, likely to result in a 
host of domestic crises ranging from shortages to resource depletion. Faced 
with stagnant growth, rising inflation and hidden unemployment (much of 
the workforce was still artificially employed, a fraying last thread of legiti- 
macy contained in socialist rhetoric), conventional measures seemed to be 
just too dangerous. To certain reform economists and a growing number of 
western-trained or western-oriented economic technocrats (freshly returned 
from western, mostly American business schools) a successful model for : 
fighting inflation was emerging from the West: monetarism. There was not 
much else at the time one could import from American business schools — in 
fact, not much else one could adopt from social science debates in the West 
— and an East European reading of the philosophy of monetarism became the 
theory, cure, remedy of the times. 

The spread of monetarism — at least in the beginning — did not seem to 
threaten the remnants of the socialist credo. lt did not necessitate any 
resettlement of property rights, abolition of one-party rule, or even stripping 
the national economies of the facade of central planning. In fact, a more 
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independent body within the monetary sphere gave hope to party leaders that 
they would not be solely held responsible for growing inflation; there would 
be something else, a buffer-zone to absorb all blame — namely the central 
bank, the financial sphere. 

From the early 1980s, the beginning of every year was marked by opti- 
mistic and self-assured inflation predictions from party economists. As these 
forecasts, just as routinely, failed to be realized, more and more credit was 
given to the forecasters of economic doom, not only by the wider public but 
even by the publicly optimistic but more and more uncomfortable party 
officials themselves. As a consequence, self-styled monetarist and neocon- 
servative reformers gained both credibility and influence. Their importance, 
together with the chances of a neoconservative policy, started to grow. The 
only trouble was that when they looked around they were unable to find the 
ground on which they would have been able to test the remedy: the insti- 
tutions and the commercial environment needed for the introduction of 
monetarist policy, the independent central bank, the working financial insti- 
tutions, real merchant banks, the money-market; these were all lacking. The 
monetarists may have had the medicine, but the subject on whom the treat- 
ment would be tested was yet to be born. And in order for it to be born there 
was no escape from privatization, or from resurrecting the self-regulated 
market. If one wanted to create a working financial market, property rights 
—a taboo in a socialist economy — had to be reconsidered. This was the secret 
of the end of the 1980s, hidden even from the progressives, the unimagina- 
tive reformers. . 

From this perspective one can view the demise of the socialist system as 
an attempt to create the environment for the application of a particular econ- 
omic system and philosophy. Simply put, according to the logic of this story, 
Communism had to die because it proved antithetical to the existence of 
those institutions needed in order to apply the measures that were supposed 
to save it. But this is only a partially serious story: the ruin of Communism, 
the demise of the Soviet system with the help and the consent of its rulers and 
beneficiaries in order to introduce an intellectually quite boring economic 
doctrine and practice on the ruins left behind. This would be the victory of 
the West, and a rather uninteresting victory.! But there was no victory. 
Instead, the key to the comprehension of the sudden and unexpected collapse 
— as Karl Polanyi would say — lay in the Communist reformers’ ‘ignorance 
of the wider implications of the development they were facing’ (Polanyi, 
1957: 89). As no one, including critical social scientists, was able to foresee 
what was coming, no one could warn in time those who would have had a 
vested interest in stopping the tide and saving what could have been saved (if 
there had still been anything to save — aussparen) from Communism. Had 
anyone raised their voice in a credible way in time, that would have amounted 
to a self-defeating prophecy. (If any member of the Politburo could have 
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guessed at the time of Gorbachev’s election to the post of the general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party where that choice might lead, history might 
have taken a slightly different course.) 

Instead of a victory, the system committed a not-so-dramatic suicide. 
Communism melted like butter in late, tired summer sunshine. And even in 
its demise, Communism succeeded in not denying itself. Its strange death 
fooled the people one more time by denying them the experience of their 
sovereignty. Still, my simplistic story is not meant only as a joke. My firm 
belief is that in the second half of the 1980s there was not much else one could 
have borrowed from the West than those mainstream and by now outdated 
economic policy ideas, and this proved to be a fortunate state of affairs. There 
was no need to exterminate Communism, there was no pressing need for a 
bloody fight, there was no need for a victory of any kind, and there was not 
much room either for daring intellectual or political debates or for adven- 
turous post-Communist experiments. 


In a sense, the Fall happened at a uniquely lucky moment: the critics of real 
socialism could not borrow anything else from the West except neoconserva- 
tive practices and some (important) ideas of late liberalism. Had Communism 
collapsed some 20 years earlier, it would have been very different. Then there 
was a lively dialogue between the New Left of the West and the emerging 
democratic critics of the East: the Praxis group (the journal was published 
between 1964 and 1975); the Lukács school; the rediscoveries of Lange, 
Kalecki and Karl Korsch, of Lucian Goldmann and the resurrected critica] 
sociologists; the Polish revisionists like Kolakowski, Pomiari, Baczko and 
Bauman, and Czechs like Karel Kosik and his ‘Dialectics of the Concrete’. 
This was the time of Barrington Moore’s The Social Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy, and his Revolution in America? review im the New York 
Review of Books; Andre Gunder Frank’s and Samir Amin’s dependency 
theory; Paul Sweezy, Frantz Fanon's Les Damnés de la terre; Althusser’s Pour 
Marx; the late Frankfurt School; Abbey Hoffman’s yippee manifesto; Régis 
Debray’s Revolution in the Revolution?; Herbert Marcuse’s One-Dimen- 
stonal Man (published in paperback in 1966); Marshall Sahlins’s The First 
Affluent Society; Brown’s Love Body. It was the time of Paris, May 1968, 
and Cohn-Bendit; Rudy Dutschke in West Berlin and SDS; Haight-Ashbury; 
Theodore Roszak’s Where the Waste-Land Ends?; Che Guevara (even his 
Motor-Cycle Diaries, where according to the London Times: ‘Easy Rider 
meets Das Kapital’). Well at that time it would have been quite difficult to 
reach a quick agreement at the round-tables in Warsaw and Budapest. It 
would have even been rather difficult to get the parties belonging to differ- 
ent persuasions of the opposition to sit next to each other at the same table 
and face the perplexed eyes of the Communists. 

The wasteland of critical social science thinking turned out to be a critical 
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precondition for the quick agreement among the members of the East Euro- 
pean opposition, and their concerted action vis-a-vis the Communists. There 
was no eutopia left about the future. (‘By the exercise of a little imagination 
the “u” can also stand for the Greek prefix ex — “good”, “well” — and then 
we get “good place”, “ideal place”” [Finlay, 1990: 178].)? There was no real- 
istic, serious ‘neither-nor’ third way alternative, except the fact that there was 
a future after Communism. This belief in the existence of the future was quite 
remarkable, since “The progress-oriented historical viewpoint has totally dis- 
appeared because the historical movement is now toward capitalism from 
socialism. The crisis also finds its expression in the whole decline of stage- 
oriented historical theory in general’ (Itshitsuka, 1994; cited in Alexander, 
1995: 48). One has to take into account that just a few years earlier not only 
was Stalin's stage theory of the modes of production an integral part of the 
university textbooks, but W. W. Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth 
was the currency of the most enlightened socialist economic history and 
reform economy monographs (see the works of György Rañki and Iván T. 
Berend) — naturally without ever mentioning the subtitle of Rostow’s book 
which happened to be ‘A Non-Communist Manifesto”. 

Already at the time of Khrushchev’s famous dagnat’ i peregnat (to reach 
and surpass), both real-existing socialism and its East European New Left 
critics got into slow but terminal trouble. The critiques of modernization 
theories after the first third of the 1960s came from the direction broadly 
defined as the western radical, anti-capitalist New Left, and were directed at 
both the capitalist West (self-regulating markets, the welfare state, imperial- 
ism, inequality, the exploiting centre vs the exploited periphery) and — in an 
‘anti-anti-Communist’ fashion (Gitlin, 1989: 109-26) — at certain features of 
the socialist East. The latter included centralization, bureaucratic exploitation 
and covert liberalism posing as socialist centralization, as well as the divorce 
of modernization from progress, of progress from future, of mechanization 
from modernity, of development from utopia. These critiques were a decisive 
blow for the socialist alternative, which until then had been firmly connected 
to the engine of progress. In a sense — and one could have sensed this already 
from the growing predominance of anthropology — radical extopia was 
replaced in the world of Stone Age economics (Marshall Sahlins), and la 
Société became defined contre l’état (Pierre Clastres). 

The Cold War was fought with two parallel ideologies that were understood 
as if they were each other's mirror images: scientific Communism and 
modernization theory. Both were universalistic in aspiration, expansionist 1n 
practice, each had a firm belief in the inevitability of technical progress that 
determines social, political and cultural outcomes. Communism assumed the 


sure coming, modernization theory, the arrival of affluence (Kenneth 
Galbraith’s The Affluent Society was published in 1958). The Cold War 
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discourses aimed at justifying the present by the anticipation of the future, 
on the basis of the conviction according to which those who shape the per- 
ception of the future firmly rule the present. 

Traditional Communist ideology assumed the tendency of absolute 
impoverishment of the working classes under the condition of capitalism, 
while Communism was understood as having an unlimited potential of tech- 
nical progress and an unlimited supply of material goods. Until the first third 
of the 1960s the left argued that with the help of ex ante regulation (i.e. plan- 
ning) as opposed to ex post regulation (i.e. market) the unlimited technical 
potential could be utilized whereby economic and social injustice would for 
ever be eliminated. Socialism understood itself as being on the way to becom- 
ing itself. (This is why the regime could not be held responsible for the excess 
of terror, shortage:of goods, failures and difficulties of all sorts, since it was 
not itself yet; what it was, was exactly an instrument of the process of becom- 
ing itself.) 

Until the middle of the 1960s, the main currents of leftist utopia were 
intimately connected with the belief in development, technical progress and 
modernization. Eric Hobsbawm stated in firm belief: 


... nobody can doubt that for all or most of the last 1000 years before 1800 
economic evolution consistently took place in the same direction. . . . Capital- 
ism, while no doubt providing the historic condition for economic aoa 
ation everywhere, in fact made it more difficult than before for the countries 
which did not belong to the original nucleus of capitalist development or its 
immediate neighbours. The Soviet Revolution of 1917 alone provided’ the 
means and the model for genuine world-wide economic growth and balanced 
development of all people. (Hobsbawm, 1978: 162-4) 


And humankind, according to Ernst Bloch, the author of Geist der Utopie, 
is essentially utopia minded, believes in a perfect world, anticipating the 
future with undying hope. For Bloch, ‘Marxism is wholly future-oriented: it 
recognizes the past only insofar as it is still alive and is therefore part of the 
future. ... According to this philosophy the significance of being is revealed 
only in acts directed towards the future’ (cited in Kolakowski, 1981: 429, 431, 
421). Bloch, who until his last years was loyal to the Communist Party of the 
DDR and, even during the great purges, to Stalin (but who in the summer of 
1961, at the time of the erection of the Berlin Wall between the two parts of 
the city, happened to be in the Western zone, and decided: to stay there, 
proving that one’s whereabouts define one’s loyalty), reasons in Das Prinzip 
Hoffnung in the following way: “Man [sic] is he who has much before him. . . . 
He is always reaching boundaries that are boundaries no longer: as he per- 
ceives them, he goes beyond them’ (Bloch, 1959: 284-5). The belief.in the 
inevitability of technical, economic and social development and the trust in 
the genetic programme of history formed the basis of the idea of historical 
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progress, leading to Communism with its technical PUD ETOH over any pre- 
viously extant social formations. 

The anti-modernist critique of the radical movements af the 1960s was 
directed primarily against the perceived irrationality of western democracies 
based on the perceived irrationality of the market, where ‘claims to reason 

. . function as strategies, as tools to accumulate power”, where “The dream 
of reason was itself a strategy for domination’ (Alexander, 1995: 3). But by 
giving up the progressive project of the left, by projecting the communal 
utopia romantically back to premodern times and societies, to the Trobriand 
Islands, to the world of the Potlatch, of Tikopia, of Tierra del Fuego, of upper 
Xingu and of Indian chieftainships, the left, despite its radicalism, became 
defensive, vulnerable and eventually hopelessly helpless, although this did 
not become evident for some, time to come. ‘A map of the world that does 
not include Utopia is not worth even glancing at... . Progress is the realiza- 
tion of Utopia’ — so thought Oscar Wilde in The Soul of Man under Social- 
ism. But these were still the heydays of the post-Second World War left, the 
recovery of critical social theory, the days of student protest, the American 
civil rights movement, anti-colonial wars, national liberation movements in 
Algeria and Africa, and especially the time of the myth of Latin American 
radicalism, Cuba, Bolivia and Vietnam, the birth of the Third World, and it 
was difficult to understand the full meaning and tragic consequences of the 
anthropological turn of the left. In retrospect, however, it is not too ‘difficult 
to argue that the 20th-century critical left social science thinking wounded 
itself mortally just at this point. 


The East European left — especially the critical sociologists — became par- 
ticularly receptive to the anti-modernist, anthropologically informed retro- 
topia, partly as a direct consequence of the special characteristics of East and 
Central European modernization: During the 19th and 20th centuries, in 
almost all the countries of these regions, modernization, progress, technical 
development and industrial growth were achieved via state-controlled pro- 
cesses, without the parallel strengthening of the society. As a consequence of 
this so-called inorganic development, capitalism in this part of the world was 
seen as ‘simulated capitalism’; in fact this was the title of a collection of essays 
published by Lajos Leopold, a self-made, self-taught, self-styled sociologist, 
in Hungary in 1917 (Leopold, 1917).‘Simulated capitalism’ is, according to 
Leopold, a type of economic system that lacks capitalist content. As a con- 
sequence, ‘a make-believe society emerges with a disproportionate bureau- 
cracy and armaments, ... with a paralysed concentration and regional 
centralization’ (Lengyel, 1996). Both the anti-capitalist left and the populist 
right from the beginning of the 20th century in East and Central Europe saw 
capitalism as a stranger in this part of the world, or the consequence of 
specific historical development. While the historically minded apologists 
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aimed at legitimizing socialism with its top-heavy state and all-round 
attempts at centralization in Eastern Europe as a natural outcome of specific 
autochthonous historical trends, critical sociologists tried to explain social- 
ism by reference to the unfortunate, non-western peculiarities in the past of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Ivan Szelényi traced the roots of this type of 
East European development back to the 16th century and talked about a 
Junker road to Socialism’ (Szelényi, 1990a),3 connecting protracted second 
serfdom and the existence of large landed estates to collectivization of agri- 
culture and economic development to ‘underurbanization’. 

In the 1960s, not only the virtues of the countryside but those of the peas- 
antry were reinvented in both East and West. One possible way‘ of bridging 
the gap between city and countryside was the post-1945 suburban develop- 
ment. In the 1950s more than 80 percent of the new houses built in-the USA 
were constructed outside central cities. And another way of achieving 
(almost) the same goal was what the sociologist James Petras suggested under 
the suggestive title “demodernization”, which was a direct offspring of anti- 
modernization theory. Demodernization was meant to clear the big cities of 
the ‘colonial third sector’ —.colonial services like drug-dealing, shoe-shining, 
prostitution — sending all these people away, retraining them in retraining ` 
camps, and launching in the clean cities ‘real’, productive modernization. 
Khieu Samphan and some of his Asian colleagues took the critique rather too 
seriously, demonstrating how theory might become a force of production. 
Whereas in 1975, 43 percent of the people in South Vietnam lived in urban 
centres, this ratio fell to 25 percent by 1979. In less than four years, the popu- 
lation of Saigon decreased by 800,000 people (Szelényi and Murrai, 1990: 
356). This is partly what the Chinese Cultural Revolution tried to 
accomplish, albeit relatively.less effectively than what the Cambodian anti- 
modernists succeeded in achieving. These Asian measures were meant as cri- 
tiques of both western consumerism and eastern revisionism, against dubious 
and dangerous urban culture, capitalist and so-called socialist in general. 

The rediscovery of the peasantry, which had been doomed to extinction 
both by post-1945 modernization theory and classical Communist ideology, 
was welcomed by the critical Marxists in the Communist East as a corollary 
of the anthropologically rooted critique of modernization, modernization 
theories and modern complex bureaucracy. For throughout the decades of 
Communism there has been a subterranean flirtation between critical 
Marxism and romantic anti-statist, anti-bureaucratic, anti-capitalist popu- 
lism. From the beginning of the century there has been a strong pro-peasant 
leftist tradition in some of the Central European countries. Dimitrie Gusti, 
the leader of the Romanian village research movement in the 1920s and 1930s, 
still had important influence in the 1950s and 1960s. His most remarkable 
student, Henri H. Stahl, either in spite of, or along with, his Marxist per- 
suasion, remained an undaunted believer in peasant self-government, the 
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communal village and the commons. Between 1958 and 1965 he published a 
three-volume synthesis on traditional village communities, that has later been 
published in full in French and a synoptic version in English (Stahl, 1958-65). 
Narodniks had deep roots in Russian soil and the movement to the country- 
side along with the sociography of the village was a continuous preoccu- 
pation of progressive social scientists not only in Russia but even in Hungary. 
(Incidentally, in 1910 my grandfather won the gold medal of the second 
village-sociography essay competition of the Galiei Circle — of which he later 
became a treasurer at the time when Karl Polányi served as president.) Owing 
to the populist, pro-peasant tradition, the East European sociologists, whose 
profession became decriminalized after the first half of the 1960s, under- 
standably hailed the rediscovery and republication of A. V. Chayanov’s The 
Theory of Peasant Economy (edited by D. Thorner, B. Kerblay and R. E. 
Smith) together with Theodor Shanin’s studies on Russian and Soviet peasant 
economy, works that became influential also in the circles of the romantic 
anti-capitalist left in the West at the same time. The publication of these and 
other books of similar persuasion resulted in a new interest and rediscovery 
of the German Mark, the mir, the obshchina and the zadruga, which were 
viewed not as historical organizations of the past but as models, prefigura- 
tions and alternative integrating structures vis-a-vis modern industrial, 
market organizations or coordinations. Even Mexico and the Mexican ejido 
had a role to play in this story, partly via Eric Wolf’s (1969) book, The Peasant 
Wars of the Twentieth Century with its chapters on the Mexican revolution. 
(Since the Habsburg Emperor Maximilian’s time, Mexico and Central Europe 
were never closer to each other than at this historical moment.) 

The anti-modernist radicals recreated a new critical tradition, redis- 
-covered new sacred texts and built a new pantheon with old saints like Rosa 
Luxemburg (who believed that Latin America was still free space for non- 
bureaucratic socialist experiments), Leon Trotsky, Mao and Georg Lukacs, 
with his History and Class Consciousness (1970), and created a link between 
imagined or wished-for processes in the Third World, and mythical intellec- 
tuals who in large part came from the East. As this bridge was built by 
western critical intellectuals relying on the leftist radical tradition of the East, 
mostly from the time of revolutions, the dialogue between East European 
critical social scientists and their West European counterparts was a natural 
outcome. (The-dialogue was somewhat asynchronic: the westerners read 
eastern works of the past, while the easterners read, in addition to these very 
same works, works by contemporary critical western critical authors.) 


Although the critique (and the practice that followed it in some peripheral 
and unfortunate parts of the world) was meant, in the longer run, to discredit 
western capitalism, with its profit motive, consumerism and hypocritical 
representative democracy, it turned against socialism, despite the original 
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intentions of the majority of critics. It not only turned against the existing 
socialist regimes, the intent of the internal radical leftist or democratic oppo- 
sition in the East, but unexpectedly it pulled the carpet out beneath the critics 
themselves. . 

The Nomenklatura of the socialist regimes was naturally and.under- 
standably quite uncomfortable with the ideas of the New Left, and tried 
everything to keep it out of the socialist world or silence it at home. The 
radical project posed a real danger for the stabilized and stabilizing law and 
order real socialists. The last thing they wanted was any upheaval or upris- 
ing, similar to those propagated by the western radical movements. The anti- 
modernist rhetoric of the 1960s conflicted headlong with the canons of 
existing socialism, which assumed that — at least internally — history was 
slowly nearing its end: what was still to be accomplished was only a small 
percentage increase in economic growth, and abundance. The unsettling new 
ideas had a subversive potential and unpredictable consequences as the new 
pantheon included serious and dangerous heretics like Luxemburg, Trotsky, 
Lange, even Bakunin and Kropotkin, Kollontai, the early. Soviet Russian 
feminist Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman and so on. The discovery of 
the young Marx and his Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts, with its poss- 
ible anthropological interpretation, posed an ideological and political chal- 
lenge for which the socialist regimes were unprepared. But the strong 
anti-market, anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist, anti-democratic, anti-western 
ideas and rhetoric of the radical New Left together with the anti-Vietnam 
War movement in the USA, the appeal of the Cuban Revolution and Che 
Guevara, were just too seductive, and in spite of all the efforts co the contrary 
by the socialist officials, these ideals found their way even into the language 
of the official socialist ideology and propaganda. 

In a strange way, the urge to change the discourse, the will to abandon 
the belief in technological determinism and the inevitability of progress, in 
favour of adopting an anti-consumerist rhetoric — if not ideology — did not 
come from the realization that the East would not be able to achieve — let 
alone surpass — the standards of the developed West. In fact, both the hard- 
line Stalinists and the anti-bureaucratic, anti-statist romantic believers in 
socialism with a human face feared that affluence, the materialist Canaan, was 
dangerously too near, already on the horizon. Until the end of the 1950s, 
official socialist propaganda was cautious not to set a fixed date for the arrival 
of Communist heaven when everybody would be able to satisty all his or her 
needs. A fixed date could result in holding the regime responsible for unful- 
filled promises. The end of the road should be sufficiently near, or else the 
subjects of the state could not be mobilized; but at same time cautiously 
distant too, in order to avoid unnecessary complications. But at the end of 
the 1950s, socialism ran itself fatally aground. | 

Reacting to the Chinese plan of a ‘great leap forward” (a modernization 
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plan based ironically but understandably on small-scale, rurally based so- 
called ‘people’s steel-mills’ that employed village peasants), a seven-year plan 
was adopted at the XXIst Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. According to the forecasts of the plan, by 1965 the Soviet Union 
would surpass the per capita GDP of the USA, both in industry and in agri- 
culture. In November 1958, Czechoslovakia declared that it would reach the 
level of the most developed capitalist countries in a couple of years. The DDR 
in turn decided to surpass the FDR in per capita consumption of the most 
important consumer goods in two to three years. In February 1960, the agri- 
cultural development conference of the European socialist countries held in 
Moscow declared that ‘in the socialist countries all the necessary precon- 
ditions are given that are needed to achieve the highest standard of living in 
the world in a few years”.* 
In Hungary, the Central Planning Office worked out a 20-year plan in 
1960. According to the preamble, 
. fulfilling the target figures of the plan would make it possible to satisfy all 
those consumption needs that, according to the standpoint of contemporary 
science, are enough for both the spiritual and physical well-being of 


humans. . . . The suggested level of consumption is around the saturation point. 
(cited in Berend, 1983: 194-5) 


The VIIth Congress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers” Party a. that 
‘in 1980 the per capita consumption will be higher in Hungary than in the 
most developed capitalist countries of the Earth’. 

In September 1961, commenting on the draft programme of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, one of the official poets of Hungary, 
Mihály Váci, published a polemical article. The ‘official artist, who was a 
member of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ .Party, en- 
visioned the “final defeat of the material world”, talked about “the final attack, 
the near victory over nature”, and asked the not so poetic question: ‘what can 
we do when the distance between needs and satisfaction will irrecoverably 
disappear?’ (V4ci, 1961: 579-80; cited in Berend, 1983: 196). The party poet 
tried to solve the problem of how to mobilize for further efforts when the 
population has nothing better to do than just ‘lie lazily snoring on the sandy 
beaches of Communism’. The article provoked a debate, referred to later on 
as the ‘refrigerator socialism controversy’, with more than 130 interventions 
and contributions about alienation, self-serving cars and self-serving satis- 
faction, the horror of holiday houses, petty bourgeois mentality, the terror 
of the market, the return of capitalism, the death of communal values, and so 
forth. 

Economic reforms were stopped : in the Soviet Union around the time 
when, according to the seven-year plan, the country would have surpassed 
the standard of the USA. The new economic mechanism had been reversed 
in Hungary by the end of the 1960s, at the time when economic reforms were 
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already dead in Czechoslovakia, Poland and the DDR. By the time the post- 
1945 boom was over in the West, the East gave up the plan'to outsmart it 
economically. I am tempted to argue that the Communist parties did not give 
up the reforms only to protect central planning. They did not fear only the 
market, as a more or less self-regulating institution that might make the cen- 
tralized state superfluous, but feared the outburst of consumerism — that the 
bourgeois would step out of the simple disguise of the proletarian. The final- 
ity of the Marxist theory of modes of production and the Stalinist idea of a 
finite number of ‘social formations’ with Communism at the top of human 
development proved to be dangerously too rigid, especially if fixed dates 
were attached to them. Official Communists, who, a few years before, with 
the launching of the first Sputnik in 1957, saw the proof of the basic axiom 
of Communist ideology, namely that the constant development of the forces 
of production would inevitably lead to the advance of Communism, the ulti- 
mate stage of human-history, had given up by the end of the 1960s one of the 
most important claims of the utopia of the left. One of the crucial elements 
that justified and served to legitimize extraordinary measures — terror, sacri- 
fices, centralization and one-party rule — the claim that a technologically 
developed economy inevitably creates social relations that lead to the solu- 
tion of economic: inequality and social injustices was gone for ever. In this 
sense, one might say that the New Left had an indirect role in ruining Com- 
munism at a moment when it had already been dead for quite some time. 


It was natural that works by economic anthropologists with a strong anti- 
market bias were the first translated into Polish, Hungarian and ‘Russian in 
the 1960s. Sahlins, Eric Wolf, Service, Dalton, Bohannan, Godelier and Mali- 
nowski were published and had a liberating impact on the thinking of an 
increasingly active and sophisticated group of native social science thinkers. 
Marcel Mauss’s Essai sur le don was not only widely read but it provided a 


model for the critical sociologists who were looking for an anti-centralist ` 


economics, and thus social integrating mechanism. The discovery of the gift, 
the reciprocal exchange, came at the right time, when the roots of the second 
economy — first in the form of the agricultural household plot, and then as 
the kaldka, the reciprocal labour exchange of quick family-house building — 
became visible for the first time for those sociologists in search of anti- 
centralist ‘coordinating mechanisms’. Reciprocity promised to provide a 
spontaneous, voluntary, civic network of solidarity against the individualiz- 
ing, atomizing, alienating consequences of centralization, self-protected 
enclaves outside the view of the centre. 

At the beginning of the 1960s, when the first modern, large housing 
estates were built in the socialist cities, the new constructions were still 
surrounded by the aura of progress and modernization. The rhetoric that 
the housing factories meant the solution for cheap, widespread, general 
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working-class housing still had the ring of credibility. (Recently I happened 
to see a few documentary films about the first housing estates from the 
middle of the 1960s, and it was not only due to official propaganda rhetoric 
that one was able to find aesthetic qualities in those early housing projects. 
The strict horizontal and vertical lines still echoed a Mondrian painting, the 
puritanism of-the Bauhaus with its modernist, left commitment, the con- 
structivism of the 1910s and 1920s, especially from Soviet Russia, and an 
affinity to the minimalist programmes of art in the 1960s.) 

By the end of the decade, the situation had changed dramatically. 
Although Radovan Richta published his pro-modern, pro-future best-seller 
about the so-called ‘scientific-technical revolution’ in 1966 (Richta, 1966), 
after 21 August 1968, with the invasion of Czechoslovakia, real-existing 
socialism lost all chances ever to acquire a human face in the future. The 
housing estates quickly lost all their aesthetic qualities if they ever had any, 
and instead of being the locus of hope and trust in the levelling and equaliz- 
ing future, Konrád and Szelényi discovered that housing estates were the 
terrain of a state redistributive policy that favoured those who already had 
more privileges. It was evident that there was nothing inherently just or 
equalizing in redistribution; in fact it could serve the interest, even the 
material interest, of the redistributor (Konrad and Szelényi, 1969). 

In 1968, the first sociological methods textbook was published in 
Hungary. The first sentence of the book — although it seemed a completely 
neutral, matter-of-fact sentence — was in fact a programmatic. statement: 
‘Sociology is an empirical discipline’ (Cseh-Szombathy and Ferge, 1968: 5). 
This sterile sentence was supposed to say that, instead of speculating about 
society, it is the duty of the sociologists to investigate it, to reveal the facts of 
the real world, and make them open, available both for the society and for. 
the party officials who are in the position to implement change. No wonder, 
that this boring book became an instant best-seller (see Somlai, 1988: 345). 
At that time, sociography was resurrected in Hungary, and a book series was 
started with the title: The Discovery of Hungary. These works were based on 
empirical research, mostly in the form of fieldwork, but at the same time con- 
tinued sociography with its preoccupation with ethical problems, distrust of 
formalized theories, and with its 


_. insistence that conflicts were not merely problems to be solved, difficulties 
to be overcome, but represented an authentic form of existence... [The 
metaphorical language and the indefinable terms] were... rooted in the prevail- 
ing undifferentiated form of social discourse which mixes types of discourse 
that would, in other parts of the world, constitute the separate genres and 
appropriate languages of poetry, fictional narrative, social science, political 
agitation pamphlets, or meditative essays. Not only was the discourse undif- 
ferentiated, but so were the roles of the participants. This role evolved histori- 
cally, the role of the intellectual, obligatory for all who wish to join in the 
discourse. . .. Overt and covert censorship from all sides permeated public 
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discourse, as if suggesting that all utterances possessed an almost magic force, 
capable of evoking and realizing the reference of the words used. (Wessely, 
1996: 16-17) 


Sociology in some of the East Central European countries was reborn under 
the spell of interwar sociography with the attached role and perceived 
mission of the critical intellectual. In Romania, for example, between 1934 
and 1938, 2563 researchers were sent into 114 villages in the course of a large 
sociographical project that aimed at systematically surveying the remnants of 
the traditional Romanian countryside. One of the most interesting and longer 
lasting outcomes of the fieldwork was Stahl’s monograph on the village Nerej 
that was written for the aborted Sociological World Congress that would 
have taken place in 1939 in Bucharest (Stahl, 1939). Stahl discovered in the 
middle of the 20th century in Vrancea, an isolated part of Romania, free 
villages with communal property. He presented them not simply as an archaic 
and anachronistic formation but as a surviving alternative.) In the 1980s, the 
‘world system-local response dialogue’ still focused on the role of the East 
European villagers’ central role in the formation of national identity (V edery, 
1983: 11).6 

Critical social scientists, mixing anthropologically informed social 
science with an East European romantic mission of going to the countryside, 
discovered at the end of the 1960s that the families in the villages had to invent 
or reinvent archaic, time-saving construction techniques that enabled them 
to finish constructing their houses before the authorities woke up and denied 
them building permits. The sociologists discovered the second and even the 
third economies of family-house building. They found that such projects 
were dependent in a parasitic way on the socialist first economy but also on 
local solidarity, the exchange of labour, the ability to turn necessity into 
virtue, self-help and the advantages of the small-scale (this was the time when 
small was considered to be beautiful).? The ‘square-house’ of the socialist 
countryside turned up as a ‘counter-utopia’, allegedly an ingenious alterna- 
tive to the deceptive, empty, inhuman, alienating rhetoric and practice of 
socialist planning (Rajk, 1976).:In the hands of the critical sociologist it was 
used as a social and even ethical metaphor. 

In 1981 Ivan Szelényi generalized the lessons of both socialist urbaniza- 
tion and resistance against it in his essay, ‘Urban Development and Regional 
Management in Eastern Europe’. One of the longer section titles of the paper, 
“The New-Working Class Takes Revenge — the Silent Revolution of the East 
European Peasant-Workers against the Exploitative Policy of the Socialist 
Redistributive Regional Management’, summed up not only his new theor- 
etical framework, but also some of the most important consequences the 
critical sociologists of the East had derived from their anti-modernist read- 
ings from the middle of the 1960s onwards. Not only the newly discovered 
authors and sacred texts, but even the historiography of East and Central 
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European sociology prefigured the affinity of the critical thinkers of the 
1960s to the reversed, dislocated retrotopia. 


[The] refusal to follow the rules of academic sociological description charac- 
terizes the tradition of sociography in many Central European countries, 
especially Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. The authors combined in themselves 
the interest and methods of poets and politicians, social philosophers and jour- 
nalists, reformers and researchers. They thought of themselves as parts of an 
important social movement within contemporary society.... Curiously 
enough, a leading Hungarian Communist ideologist, József Révai, has 
produced the most fitting description of this sociographic movement. He 
claimed that it had been able to throw light on the fundamental problems of 
Hungarian society, which arid, scientific descriptions could never grasp. The 
necessity and impossibility of a normal, i.e., Western form of peasant embour- 
geoisement in these countries could be adequately expressed only in the meta- 
phorical language of these sociographers who spoke of sickly processes, 
half-hearted and. awkward embourgeoisement, silent revolution, escape. 
(Wessely, 1996: 16)* 


The silent revolution in Szelényi’s subtitle is a clear survivor from interwar, 
romantic sociography. It echoes the title of one of the most famous socio- 
graphical works on the peasants from the interwar period, I. Kovács's The 
Silent Revolution. Szelényi, in his ‘Notes to an Intellectual Autobiography’, 
written for his collected essays in July 1989, already after Imre Nagy’s rebur- 
ial, at the time of the collapse of Communism, argues for a ‘Garden- 
Hungary’, for the ‘revolution of quality’, expressions, ideas and utopias 
borrowed from László Németh, one of the most influential anti-market, anti- 
modernist, anti-capitalist, retrograde populist dreamers of the interwar 
period, a believer in deep-rooted local solidarity, the exponent of ‘third-way 
development” who, according to Szelényi, 


... was stigmatized as an utopian but was in fact the only real realpolitician, 
whose vision of the future would have meant a much more feasible future for 
the Hungarians than what the Communists have proposed. . . . The social price 
of this petty-bourgeois development, and strategy built on the new entrepre- 
neurial strata born in the experimental laboratories of the second economy is 
significantly lower, as it can realistically promise a relatively low unemploy- 
ment rate that is still acceptable. This is why it is the only strategy that could 
lead Hungarian political development to the road of democracy and guarantee 
to avoid the danger of falling into a third-worldist authoritarianism after 
Communist totalitarianism. (Szelényi, 1990b: 468-9) 


It was easily understandable that East Europeans, especially Hungarian social 
scientists, discovered the Hungarian-born Karl Polanyi at the very end of the 
1960s. Dahomey and the Slave Trade, an Analysis of an Archaic Economy was 
the first of his works translated into Hungarian, in 1972.(with an exception- 
ally denunciatory foreword by Tamás Szentes, who has been misread and 
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hailed in the West as one of the few East European supporters of dependency 
theory). Two other books by Polányi with his collected essays followed, but 
not The Great Transformation, which, apart from a few selected chapters 
published only in restricted circulation collections, has never been published 
in Hungary. It was Polanyi who directed attention to antipeponthos, a term 
used by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics. Antipeponthos, in Polanyi’s 
probably oversimplified (mis?)reading, is the predisposition of a community 
to share the burden.’ This is what anthropological literature calls reciprocity, 
and it is an essential element in keeping and reproducing the community in 
antiquity (Polanyi, 1976: 170). According to Aristotle (in Polanyi’s reading), 
reciprocity is as natural as autarkheia, autarchy, rediscovered in the socialist 
economy as small-scale peasant subsistence farming, or as the household plot 
of the members of the agricultural cooperative. 

In The Great Transformation, Polanyi describes the different integrating 
principles of the economy. His third principle was householding, what ‘the 
Greeks called oeconomia, the etymon of the word “economy” ”: 


Looking back from the rapidly declining heights of a world-wide market 
economy, we must concede that [Aristotle’s] famous distinction of household- 
ing proper and money-making, in the introductory chapter of his Politics, was 
probably the most prophetic pointer ever made in the realm in the social 
sciences; it is certainly still the best analysis of the subject we possess. Aristotle 
insists on production for use as against production for gain as the essence of 
householding proper; yet accessory production for the market need not, he 
argues, destroy the self-sufficiency of the household ... the sale of the surpluses 
does not necessarily destroy the basis of householding. . . . In denouncing the 
principle of production for gain ‘as not natural to man’, as boundless and 
limitless, Aristotle was, in effect, aiming at the crucial point, namely the 
divorcedness of a separate economic motive from the social relations in which 
these limitations inhered. (Polanyi, 1957: 53-4) 


From Polány1's somewhat free interpretation of Aristotle, East and Central 
European critical social scientists distilled that household production could 
coexist with the market, one is able to produce for gain in parallel with pro- 
duction for use. As long as this coexistence prevails, man (woman, too, 
perhaps — Aristotle uses the neuter term) is able to exercise control over the 
sphere of the economy. The family farm and the household plot of the 
cooperative members are not only means of peasant subsistence — reasoned 
the Central and East European critical intellectual — but sites of an alterna- 
tive economic and social integration vis-a-vis the centricity of redistribution 
and centrality of the socialist bureaucracy. 

Chayanov, the obshchina, subsistence farming, Polanyi, economic 
anthropology, the sociographic tradition, reciprocity, the exchange of labour 
all paved the road that led to the preoccupation with the survival techniques 
of the peasantry and the second economy in general in the socialist countries. 
Influenced by the works of Alejandro Portes and the Mexican sociologist 
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Larissa Lomnitz — who was one of the first non-East European scholars who 
started to analyse the second economy in the Soviet Union and in the social- 
ist world — the most fashionable research programme of the Central Euro- 
pean sociologists led to the exposé of the shadowy world of the second 
economy, to the cracks in the wall of the socialist construct. It was supposed 
that real life flourished only in these cracks-protected from the gaze of the 
centralizer, the attention of those authorities whose ambition it was to 
pretend that they were capable of being everywhere, seeing everything all the 
time. 

It seems: obvious that for both the western and eastern critical social 
scientists who were educated on Marx and his modes of production theory, 
or in less fortunate cases, on Stalin’s ideas of social formations, in the frame- 
work of these constructions — social and economic development based on 
technological progress — there was no way of transcending either highly 
developed capitalism — Rostow’s ‘stage of high mass consumption”! — or the 
centralized state of existing socialism from the perspective of which capital- 
ism turned out to be a transitional historical formation. There seemed to be 
no critical way forward. A radical modernist critique of the basic assump- 
tions of Communist ideology would not have been imaginable until the end 
of the 1960s — except in the form of science fiction. When the marriage of 
Communism with technical utopianism was over, one was no longer able to 
find a new modernist discursive frame of radical critique. By that time 
modernism seemed to be unresurrectable. In this logic there was no escape 
forward; a different trajectory had to be discovered. 

In the 1970s, the socialist countryside seemed to provide an alternative if 
not against socialism, at least to the existing post-Stalinist model of socialist 
economy and centrally organized society. The peasantry, withdrawing to the 
household plot, to illegal or semi-legal practices of autarchy, and even small- : 
scale market production, showed unexpected qualities of survival and resist- 
ance and even, according to certain analysts, the capability of a specific form 
of embourgeoisement. In Hungary, it was the supposed ingenuity of the peas- 
antry that formed the basis of the post-1956 relative well-being of the popu- 
lation, of ‘goulash-Communism’, of the seeds of the supposed socialist 
welfare state. This development was interpreted by some western scholars 
and journalists as if the peasantry, and to a certain extent the society in 
general, won a post mortem non-capitalist victory after the 1956 Revolution, 
forcing the regime to accept growing individual autonomy, greater access to 
the market and toleration of the second economy. The modest enrichment of 
the peasantry, an achievement of only relative success in light of the devas- 
tating agricultural policy of the pre-1956 Stalinist era, was interpreted as more 
or less conscious resistance, a liberation movement of the society. The atom- 
ized, individualistic escape attempts were sometimes interpreted as collective 
self-defence, individual economic techniques that were consciously confused 
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with reciprocity, the exchange of labour, signs of altruism, the restoration of 
the meaning and decency of human work and solidarity." 

Sociologists, especially representatives of the older sociographical tra- 
dition, interpreted the survival and the resurfacing of these peasant economic 
techniques as a sign of the existence of a ‘late-peasantry’ or ‘post-peasantry’, 
while others saw these peasants as representatives of a ‘new working-class, 
occupying two worlds while living and working in two different types of 
settlement’ (see, for example, Markus, 1973). Others discovered in the 
countryside sure signs of the continuation of the stifled process of embour- 
geoisement, the re-establishment of a social and economic process stopped at 
the time of the Communist takeover.!? These later theories expected that the 
development of the peasant economy could lead to the increased widening of 
the sphere of the market, small-scale production, local solidarity, the estab- 
lishment of a class of typical socialist entrepreneurs, and even to changes with 
long-term effects inside the state-controlled industrial sector of the socialist 
economy. The subcontracting system in industry, introduced in Hungarian 
firms in the beginning of the 1980s, fuelled romantic expectations.” 

Such hopes were not confined to Hungary, or even to the East European 
socialist countries. As late as 1989, when changes were well under way in 
Eastern Europe, Victor Nee, the Cornell sociologist (a colleague of David 
Stark, who in turn had worked with Ivan Szelényi at Wisconsin), published 
a paper in the American Sociological Review with a title that paraphrases 
Polanyi: ‘A Theory of Market Transition: From Redistribution to Markets in 
State Socialism’. His paper quotes Stark as claiming that 


The boundaries of the second economy and the relative proportions of its legal, 
illegal, and alegal parts are products of contestation between state and society 
— a continuously changing outcome of a struggle in which society attempts to 
create and maintain a sphere of activity relatively autonomous from the state. 
(Nee, 1989: 664) 


Nee, writing about China, states that 


. market opportunities open up alternative avenues of socio-economic 
mobility. Thus changes in the structure of opportunities give rise to entrepre- 
neurship as an alternative to bureaucratic advancement in state socialism. ... 
Changes in distribution will flow from changes in power, incentives, and 
opportunities. The processes are interdependent and occur simultaneously. 
Overall, the theory of market transition predicts that direct producers gain in 
power relative to redistributors in those sectors of the socialist economy that 
experience a shift from redistribution to market allocation. (Nee, 1989: 667) 


The supposition was that the expansion of the secondary economy would 
automatically lead to the strengthening and widening of the market and to 
the gradual weakening and contraction of the socialist first sector of the 
planned economy, political centralization and redistribution. The analysts 
predicted a slow, peaceful change that, however, would not affect a basic logic 
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of the socialist system in the shorter run. Szelényi, for example, forecast still 
in 1989 that the hegemony of socialist redistribution would endure for at least 
another 15-20 years, as nobody in their right mind would be able to come up 
with a programme of large-scale mass privatization that would affect the 
strongholds of socialist industry. Instead, the duty of the state is to help the 
‘original accumulation’ of capital inside the socialist mixed economy which 
could lead to the birth of a sufficiently sturdy stratum of-small- or smaller- 
scale entrepreneurs. The two sectors would live side by side employing 
different logics in their activities. The mistake of the reform economists of 
the 1970s and 1980s, in this reasoning, was that they concentrated their efforts 
on changing the socialist sector, trying to introduce market measures in the 
terrain under the strict rule of the planner, instead of doing more for the 
strengthening of that part of the economy and the society that was and is the 
birthplace of the future: the second economy. This is where the hope for 
change was said to reside.!* 


There were some social scientists in East and Central Europe — myself 
included — who tried to base not so much an economic but rather a political 
theory on the romanticized reading of the history of the peasantry and 
Alltagsgeschichte in the period of socialism. Influenced by E. P. Thompson’s 
‘The Moral Economy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century’ (in 
Past and Present), James Scott’s The Moral Economy of the Peasant (1985), 
John Gaventa’s Power and Powerlessness, Hobsbawm’s Primitive Rebels, 
George Rude, Eugene Genovese, and so forth, these scholars became engaged 
in an effort to explore the history and possibility of covert, hidden, everyday 
resistance under socialism. In 1985, I wrote a paper with the title “The Advan- 
tages of Being Atomized’ (Rév, 1987), in which I tried to prove that despite 
the overall centralizing ambitions of the state, in fact as a consequence of it, 
it had become relatively easy and cheap to resist the socialist regime. I deliber- 
ately mixed together the millions of individual escape attempts with mass 
movements, and based on extensive archival research, I came to a very similar 
conclusion to that of James Scott in his Weapons of the Weak — without first 
reading his book. I argued that the post-Stalinist changes were mostly the 
consequences of a constant ongoing fight in the countryside, that the 1956 
Revolution could not be understood without connecting it to the hidden war 
that had gone on in the villages before, that almost all the reforms were 
nothing but the legalization of already existing secret practices in diverse 
parts of the society. 7 
Only in 1994, in a postscript written to the original text, had I become 
able to understand the dangers of that scholarly and critical programme: : 
Back in 1985 it was decidedly unclear that such ideas could lead to efforts aimed 
at legitimizing a political program diametrically opposed to my original inten- 
tions at the time of writing. After the collapse of Communism certain groups 
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aspiring to political power that try to find legitimacy in the peasantry, the 
people, the folk, das Volk, point to the peasantry and its alleged continuous, 
transhistorical resistance to every oppressive regime. The ‘people’ is uncor- 
rupted as it was willing and capable of waging an ongoing, secret war of liber- 
ation even during the darkest days of Communism. Only the peasant is clean 
since he [or she] was the only one who had a strategy against the centralizing 
state. The work of the disappeared Communist becomes complete only when 
others, the peasants, the historian who is analysing the life of the peasantry, or 
the politician of the 1990s who would like to make use of the peasantry of the 
1950s, start to think with the mind of the former authorities, use their language, 
when they read a conscious, real resistance into unreflected, everyday life. 
When from the perspective of the collapse of Communism, the historian starts 
to speak about the past of concerted political actions of the millions worked 
out in secret, behind closed kitchen doors, then he or she finishes the great, 
heroic work of Communism. What the Communist regime was unable to 
accomplish itself — because it proved unable to persuade the peasant that eating, 
seeding, harvesting, just living one’s life were direct unequivocal political acts — 
comes to fruition with the help of the historian. When the historian speaks 
about the national liberation movement, countrywide anti-Communist war, 
then he or she becomes an accomplice in the post mortem victory of the 
Communists. (Rév, 1996: 157) 


But this retrotopian attitude did not die out at the time of the transition. Not 
only latter-day nationalist politicians, but serious historians still frame their 
findings in such narratives (see, for example, Rittersporn, 1996). Communism 
might be over, but the primitive (using the term in the way anthropologists 
once did) utopia lives on. 


C. Wright Mills was the first American sociologist who was translated into 
Hungarian at the beginning of the 1960s, at the time when the cultural 
authorities of the party started pondering the legalization of sociology. 
Understandably enough, it was the establishment of a research group (not a 
fully licensed research institute) which was first permitted. Only several years 
later came the launching of a university teaching programme. (It was the soul 
of innocent youth that had to be first and foremost protected.) In 1962 The 
Ruling Elite was published in Hungarian, and in 1970, Power, Politics, Tech- 
nocrats, a version of Power, Politics, People published in 1963, the posthum- 
ous collection of essays edited by Irving Horowitz. The Hungarian version 
- understandably — did not contain the text of the radio interview Mills gave 
on 12 March 1959 that was included in the American book under the title, 
‘Culture and Politics: The Fourth Epoch’. This is the text that allegedly used 
the term ‘postmodern’ in its contemporary sense for the first time: 


We are at the end of what is called the Modern Age. Just as Antiquity was 
followed by several centuries of Oriental ascendancy which Westerners provin- 
cially call the Dark Ages, so the Modern Age is being succeeded by a post- 
modern period.... And now our basic definitions of society and of self are 
being overtaken by new realities. I do not mean merely that we feel we are in 
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an epochal kind of transition, I mean that too many of our explanations are 
derived from the great historical transition from the Medieval to the Modern 
Age; and that when they are generalized for use today, they become unwieldy, 
irrelevant, not convincing. And I mean also that our major orientations — 
liberalism and socialism — have virtually collapsed as adequate explanations of 
the world and of ourselves. (Mills, 1963: 236; cited in Alexander, 1995: 53) 


Already in 1959, Mills felt the world was entering into an era of transition, 
but it is easily understandable that at that time in the socialist part of the 
world — especially for critical intellectuals — this would have been difficult to 
recognize. Only 30 years later; in 1989, did the need arise for a new 
‘periodizing concept’ — the way Frederic Jameson defined postmodernism 
(Jameson, 1988: 15). Absurdity, the perpetual mocking of ratio, lies as a 
permanent constituting feature of almost every social fact — the comedy of 
horrors, these were part of everyday experience for anybody living in a 
socialist country. There was not much postmodernism — this disillusionment 
with the radical 1960s — could offer to the East European intellectuals frozen 
in the pose of the alchemist of incremental change inside.the framework of 
the dilapidated socialist system. (Perhaps it is instructive that the first post- 
modern public building with eclectic historical quotations in Budapest was a 
hotel built by a Finnish company and the pseudohistorical elements, of 
eclecticism employed there were references to the style of the housing estates 
built in the 1960s. At that time Phillip Johnson used utterances of Byzantine 
architecture in his postmodernist constructions in New York.) So instead 
of postmodernism, ethnographic-utopia, instead of Baudrillard’s In the 
Shadow of the Silent Majority — Or the End of the Social, there is still the 
silent revolution, and a misunderstood version of Weber’s bureaucracy 
theory, and Polányi, and The Great Transformation (although nobody had a 
clue about the coming of the Real Transformation), and Dahomey, and 
redistribution. | 


Redistribution first arrived in East and Central Europe via Karl Wittfogel, a 
one-time Communist and member of the Frankfurt School, and his Oriental 
Despotism about the Asiatic mode of production, published in 1957. (For 
philological correctness, I have to note that the term and the theory originate 
with Lajos Magyar, a Hungarian-born Sinologist, an acquaintance of Polanyi, 
a victim of the Stalinist purges in Moscow, who had to die because of the 
interference between Chinese history and the Stalinist Soviet Union.) 


Distribution has its own particular history, starting from the most primitive life, 

“ of the hunting tribes.... But the distributive function increases with the 
growing political power of a few families and the rise of despots. The chief 
receives the gifts of the peasant, which have now become “taxes”, and distrib- 
utes them among his officials, especially those attached to his court. This 
development involved more complicated systems of distribution. (Polanyi, 
1957: 47-55)! 
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This is how, citing Thurnwald, Polanyi introduces the concept of distri- 
bution, namely redistribution, in The Great Transformation. 


Redistribution .. . has its long and variegated history which leads up almost to 
modern times.... Obviously, the social consequences of such a method of 
distribution may be far reaching. ... Whether the redistribution is performed 
by an influential family or an outstanding individual, a ruling aristocracy or a 
group of bureaucrats, they will often attempt to increase their political power 
by the manner in which they redistribute the goods.!* 


According to the logic of The Great Transformation, centrally planned and 
executed actions — legislation but even certain redistributive practices — were 
needed to defend both the society and even the economy from the devastating 
and self-destructive mechanism of the allegedly self-regulating market. 


Regulation and the markets, in effect, grew up together ... a network of 
measures and policies was integrated into powerful institutions designed to 
check the action of the market relative to labour, land and money... . Para- 
doxically enough, not human beings and natural resources only but also the 
organization of capitalistic production itself had to be sheltered from the devas- 
tating effects of a self-regulating market. ... While laissez-faire economy was 
the product of deliberate state action, subsequent restrictions on the laissez- 
faire started in a spontaneous way. Laissez-faire was planned, planning was not. 
(Polanyi, 1957: 68, 76, 132, 141) 


Based on Polány1's insights the socialist system could be presented “under a 
new description’. The first such attempt was The Intellectuals on the Road to 
Class Power by Konrád and Szelényi, first distributed in manuscript form 
and then published in samizdat in Hungary, where the authors tried to 
present the socialist system as a new, more advanced form of redistribution, 
as ‘rational redistribution’ compared to the ‘traditional redistribution’ of 
Asiatic despotism (Konrád and Szelényi, 1979). Janos Kornai, the economist, 
influenced by Polanyi, worked out his own system of coordinating mechan- 
isms, and started to use the term ‘bureaucratic coordination’ in the sense of 
Polanyi’s redistributive integration (Kornai, 1983). Other sociologists con- 
centrated on the constraining potential of redistribution, and argued that, 
properly employed, redistribution could diminish inequality, and compen- 
sate for the handicaps of the most underprivileged strata, or groups, or even 
classes of the society (see, for example, Ferge, 1976). 

As a consequence of the anthropological turn, and the discovery of the 
second economy, and following some half-hearted economic reforms, it 
became clear that certain groups within the society were able to gain 
additional income on the market. So Szelényi, his students and some of his 
colleagues and followers introduced a revision to Polányi's original ideas 
about redistribution. Szelényi argued that second-level mechanisms (redistri- 
bution in a market economy, the market in a redistributive economy) have a 
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levelling effect, so that the market could compensate for the inequality caused 
by the very mechanism of redistribution. [T]he interest of the powerless and 
the disprivileged can be best served with increasingly transactive (and conse- 
quently market-like) relationships in the economic system (Szelényi, 1978: 
63). According to him, and contrary to Polányi, there is nothing inherently 
unequal in the market, as there is nothing inherently equal in redistribution 
(Szelényi and Manchin, 1990). This insight was based mostly on empirical 
research on the housing market, and influenced by the surprising fact that the 
less privileged were able to counteract the injustices of redistribution with the 
help of their participation in the “markets” of the second and third economy. 
Equipped with these empirical facts, some sociologists advocated the widen- 
ing of the sphere of the market (the market of these non-market economies, 
like the secondary and tertiary economies) not only in order to help non- 
redistributive, non-centralized, not-so-socialist alternatives, but exactly in 
order to decrease economic and social inequality. 

At this point, the tension between the two groups of sociologists (the 
ones advocating redistribution, the others arguing for the market, as a 
mechanism of attaining social justice) became tense, and both groups felt that 
the other — objectively speaking — had become the ally of the inhuman, 
bureaucratic state. The economic reformers fighting for the diminishing role 
of the state, for less intervention, more market, less redistribution considered 
the pro-redistribution sociologists politically blind, whereas the pro-redis- 
tributors saw their colleagues, who argued for more market, despite the fact 
that certain groups were able to secure gains both in the market and in the 
sphere of redistribution, as enemies of the underprivileged, as traitors to the 
traditional role of social critique, and critical sociology.*” Szelényi and his 
colleagues decided to make further revisions to their ‘revised Polanyi thesis”. 
Now they argued that under certain conditions, the second-level mechanism 
might contribute to further inequality (the market might favour those who 
were supported by the system of redistribution, redistributors can ‘double 
dip by leveraging power in the redistributive economy to gain unfair advan- 
tage in the market-place’ (see Nee, 1989: 679). By distinguishing between 
‘economic’ and ‘welfare’ redistribution, they now argued for the need of 
‘third-level mechanisms’ that would compensate for both the inequalities of 
redistribution and that of the market (Szelényi and Manchin, 1990; Szelényi, 
1990b). They hoped that with the aid of this ‘theory’ of ‘third-level mechan- 
ism’ — a further revision of Polányi's idea which was in fact nearer to the orig- 
inal than the previous revision — they would be able to bridge the gap between 
the pro-redistribution sociologists — who feared expansion of the market 
sphere — and the economic reformers who were gradually lobbying for more 
monetarism, restrictions, austerity measures, and specifically for more inde- 
pendence for the monetary and financial spheres of government. The efforts 
turned out to be futile;!® the sudden and expected change, the collapse, came 
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romantic utopia into one tragicomically outdated. 


From the end of the 1960s, certain insights drawn from the anti-modernist 
critique of the New Left and the empirical data collected by the sociographic- 
ally influenced group of East and Central European sociologists seemed to 
match each other. There was an apparent overlap between the primitive utopia 
and the results of field-work. The overlap of the two provided both a critical 
research programme as well as guidelines for an ideology and a pragmatic 
action plan. The sociologists felt that in the womb of existing socialism there 
lay hidden a slowly developing alternative both to socialism and capitalism 
that the western New Left had been trying to find unsuccessfully in the 1960s. 
They hoped that this nearly invisible, but potent, process would gradu- 
ally transform the socialist system, and that reform would provide more 
breathing and living space for the supporters of the ‘second and third 
economies. They believed that the widening sphere would restore the dignity 
of life and work, and revitalize self-help, solidarity and the local community, 
thereby serving as the basis for the rebirth of civil society. Such.hopes were 
fuelled by The Anti-Politics by Konrád (the essayist turned sociologist, 
turned president of the International PEN, one of the important theoreticians 
of East European civil society; see Konrad, 1984) and Vaclav Havel, who in 
his famous and naive essay “The Power of the Powerless’, wrote: 
It would appear that traditional parliamentary democracies can offer no funda- 
mental .opposition to the automatism of technological civilization and the 
industrial-consumer society.... In a democracy, human beings may enjoy 
many personal freedoms and securities that are unknown to us, but in the end 
they do them no good, for they too are ultimately victims of the same automa- 
tism.... But to cling to the notion of traditional parliamentary democracy as 
one’s political ideal and to succumb to the illusion that this ‘tried and true’ form 
is capable of guaranteeing human beings enduring dignity and an independent 
role in society would, in my opinion, be at least short-sighted.... I see a 
renewed focus of politics on real people as something far more profound than 
merely returning to the everyday mechanism of Western (or if you like 
bourgeois) democracy. .. . In other words, are not these informal, non-bureau- 
cratic, dynamic and open communities that comprise the ‘parallel polis’ a kind 
of rudimentary pre-figuration, a symbolic model of those more meaningful 


‘post-democratic’ political structures that might become the foundation of a 
better society? (Havel, 1985: 91-2, 95) 


According to Havel, the ‘parallel polis’ was meant as ‘an opposition to the 
automatism of technological civilization’, to ‘traditional parliamentary 
democracy’, the market, the West, consumerism, everything that is associated 
with progress in modern western thinking. (It is just a small, unintended his- 
torical irony that Havel is now presiding over the most successful, most west- 
ernized, most ‘West-German’ post-Communist transformation, the paradise 
of American tourists.) 


- 
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There seemed to be no hope for a real political change, no hope for 
change coming from the sphere of politics, only hope vested in the sup- 
posedly self-protected corners of the villages, in the “small-circles of 
freedom’. The critical sociologists hoped that if change could come, it would 
mean the end of heavy state intervention, even the end of the rule of politics. 

For a moment, at the time of the collapse, the sociologists supposed that 
more legality, greater freedom and democracy would favour the previous 
actors of the second economy of the self-protected enclaves, that East, and 
especially Central, Europe once more could become the experimental labora- 
tory, as large-scale privatization and the immediate introduction of real 
market institutions just seemed, at that instant, unimaginable. It was not easy 
to see that the world of the second economy was entirely dependent and par- 
asitic on the sphere of the first and that success in the second was a function 
of shortages and inefficiency in the first. The market of the second economy 
was not really self-perpetuating, the skills needed in the second economy 
becoming obsolete in the economy of the self-regulating market. In that 
market, survival techniques were individualistic, individualizing, the oppo- 
site of any form of solidarity. The second economy could not be the womb 
of a civil society. 

In the meantime, without much thought or reason, and without either 
party exactly knowing what they were doing, the technocratically minded part 
of the Nomenklatura formed an alliance with the self-styled western-oriented 
economic reformers who did not think much of the obscure preoccupations 
of the critical sociologists. This alliance, referring to common sense and econ- 
omic necessity, started to privatize, and introduce certain neoconservative and 
monetarist measures — as they understood them. There was not much resist- 
ance, as most of the people were busy working in the second economy, 
without understanding that.the measures that were being introduced would 
mean a fatal blow for the second economy. They were simply trying to survive 
Communism, and in so doing they missed the moment of transition. 

The majority of the population could not, did not, contribute much to 
the design of the new system. The sociologists, too, were busy trying to rec- 
oncile their research and political programmes with the new realities. Such 
change was not only ideological failure but, for the majority, a scholarly one 
as well. This is not what they had worked for, not only as reformers but even 
as social scientists. Real processes falsified the research programme in which 
they invested politically, ideologically, intellectually and professionally. With 
resignation they diagnosed the end of the left alternative, which in fact had 
gone terminal exactly at the moment they discovered it. The beginning — in 
the middle of the 1960s — in fact marked the beginning of the end. 


It is rather unfortunate that serious academic research does not pay suf- 
ficiently deep attention to events that happen as a consequence of a lack of 
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foresight. According to mainstream reasoning there is nothing to explain in 
such cases, as social processes cannot be predicted in a scientifically sound 
way. Every day the car runs over another dog, and one cannot foretell which 
one will be the next. Seldom does anyone dare say that something happened 
exactly as a consequence of silence ante eventum. The academic world 
usually does not see any causal relationship between silence and event. Con- 
versely, I have to admit that it is rather difficult to prove that something did 
not happen exactly as a consequence of it having been predicted beforehand 
for, according to rational suppositions, there is usually no connection 
between prediction and occurrence of an event. The non-occurrence of an 
event is seen as a proof of the non-existence of the connection between the 
prediction and the non-event. It is risky to state then that there is causal 
relationship between prediction and the non-occurrence of an event on the 
basis that the prediction proved to be untenable post eventum. 

The German Institut für Demoskopie Allensbach carried out a retro- 
spective survey in February and March 1990 in East Germany. The Institute 
wanted to know whether the East Germans had foreseen — before the fall of 
the Wall — what was going to happen. According to the poll, more than 68 
percent of the East Germans answered even in retrospect that they had 
misread the signs and had not been able to foresee what was coming. Accord- 
ing to the researchers the fact that, even a few days before the collapse of the 
Wall and Communism, thousands of East Germans fled to western embassies 
shows clearly that the East Germans did not have a clue about the very near 
future. Had they been able to foresee what was happening they would have 
stayed at home waiting for the spontaneous fall. But would it have happened 
in that case? Was not the lack of foresight a necessary, even if not a sufficient, 
precondition of what was to come? Can we not say that the preoccupation 
with the primitive utopia, with the second economy and the supposed every- 
day resistance of the peasantry, in fact, did contribute to the collapse of Com- 
munism? (Perhaps there are analysts who would go so far as to say that the 
ignorance of the East European critical social scientists was a conscious 
research and political programme in order to disorient those who were in 
power, those who would have been able to prevent what was coming, had 
they been informed in time.) The silence of the social scientists, Kremlinol- 
ogists, economists and sociologists turned out to be a history-forming force. 
The self-inflicted wound of the critical social scientists, their turn away from 
any alternative utopia, their giving up of any hope in progress, played a very 
important role in the end in ending the system against which they had been 
fighting. There are times (is not this always the case?) when the real service 
social scientists are capable-of contributing is their silence and ignorance. 

In the present situation of rapid mass privatization, extremely high 
unemployment rates and poverty in the former Communist countries, when 
progress and utopia seem to be behind us, may it be possible, silence aside, 
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to learn something, something exemplary, something modest from The Great 
Transformation? When writing about the consistent policy of Tudor and 
early ‘Stuart statesmen, who aimed to prevent the process of enclosures from 
turning into.a degenerative process, Polanyi asks the following question: 
‘Why should the ultimate victory of a trend be taken as a proof of the inef- 
fectiveness of the efforts to slow down its progress?’ And he states with envi- 
able modesty: 


The rate of change is often of no less importance than the direction of the 
change itself; but while the latter frequently does not depend upon our volition, 
it is the rate at which we allow change to take place which may well depend 
upon us.... For at this rate, mainly, depending on whether the dispossessed 
could adjust themselves to altered conditions without fatally damaging their 
subsistence, human and economic, physical and moral; whether they would 
find new employment in the fields of opportunity indirectly connected with 
the change. The answer depends in every case on the relative rates of change 
and adjustment. The usual ‘long-term’ considerations of economic theory are 
inadmissible; . . . long-term” considerations are meaningless. If the immediate 
effect of a change is deleterious, then, until proof to the contrary, the final effect 
is deleterious. (Polanyi, 1957: 36-8) 


I know: it is not easy, perhaps not even comforting, at the very end of the 
20th century to accept that we could, that we should, learn from the Tudors 
and early Stuarts, whose policy originated from a similar ignorance and lack 
of foresight to the silence of the critical social scientists of recent decades. 


Notes 


a 


“The Cold War is over, the West won. . . . The Soviet Union. . . has collapsed.’ This 
is not a factual, retrospective historical statement — these words were spoken by 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan in 1984 before Gorbachev took office (Moynihan, 1984). 
2 Finley’s essay ‘Utopianism Ancient and Modern’ was originally, and not so 
surprisingly, published in Wolff and Moore's (1967) The Critical Spirit: Essays in 
Honor of Herbert Marcuse. 
3 My critique of this deterministic Weltanschauung was published as “When was the 
Original Sin Committed? Local Autonomy or Centralisation” (Rév, 1984). 
4 Társadalmi Szemle (Social Review) (1960: No. 2, 10). 
See Stahl (1958-65). A collection of his essays was published in Hungarian (Stahl, 
1992). | 
6 And on Maramures, see Kligman (1988). 
7 On the sociological problems of socialist housing policy and ‘its discontent’, see 
Hegediis and Tosics (1971, 1983), Tosics (1986), David (1980), Kenedi (1981). On 
the exchange of labour, see Sik (1988). 
The text to which Anna Wessely refers is from Révai (1955: 300-3). 
On the probable meanings of antipeponthos and on Aristotle and economics in a 
more general sense, see Finley (1970: 3-25, especially 7-15). According to Finley, 
Polanyi misread Book V of the Nicomachean Ethics and Book I of the Politics. 
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10 The logic of Rostow’s stage theory owed a lot to Friedrich List’s classification (see 
List, 1841). 

11 The best analysis oi the resistance and the survival techniques of the socialist 
peasantry are the works by Pál Juhász (1975). 

12 See Szelényi et al.’s (1987) Socialist Entrepreneurs: Embourgeoisement in Rural 
Hungary. The title of the later Hungarian edition of the book was characteristic: 
Harmadik út? Polgárosodás falun (The Third Way? Embourgsoisement in the 
Countryside). 

13 See the studies of the American sociologist, David Stark (1985, 1986). 

14 See Iván Szelényi’s “Notes to an Intellectual Autobiography’ (Szelényi, 1990b: 
464-9). See also his ‘Eastern Europe in an Epoch of Transition: Towards a Socialist 
Mixed Economy?’ (1987) published in Hungarian in Szelényi (1990c: 401-32). 

15 The quote from Thurnwald on p. 273 of Polényis The Great Transformation is 
from Economics in Primitive Communities (Thurnwald, 1932: 106-8). 

16 This is how Polanyi continues Thurnwald’s concept (Polanyi, 1957: 51). 

17 On the debate between the two camps, see Petó and Rév (1982). 

18 See Zsuzsa Ferge’s response (Ferge, 1986). 
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_ AY Beyond the Modern Game of Roots 
and Options 


Introduction 


Te 1841, Charles Fourier launched an attack against social scientists — whom 
he called “the philosophers of the uncertain sciences” — for systematically 
neglecting the fundamental problems of the sciences with which they dealt. 
When dealing with industrial economy, says Fourier, 


. they forget to study the associations of people that are the basis of the 
economy itself . . . dealing with administration, they fail to consider the means 
of accomplishing the administrative unity of the globe, without which empires 
will never have permanent order or guaranty of future . . . dealing with morals, 
they forget to recognize and demand the rights of women, whose oppression 
undermines the basis of justice ... dealing with human rights, they forget to 
recognize the right to work, which is actually not possible in the present society 
but without which all the other rights are useless. (Fourier, 1967: 86, 129) 


Fourier's conclusion is that social scientists have the ‘odd property”, the 
“étourderie méthodique’, of neglecting precisely the fundamental problems, 
the primordial questions. More than 150 years later, the reasons and examples 
invoked by Fourier are still so convincing that it seems apprcpriate-to ask if 
the situation has since changed significantly at all. Are the social sciences 
today better equipped to deal with the fundamental problems or, on the con- 
trary, are they still forgetting them systematically? And if such forgetting still 
goes on, what should be done in the next few decades to put an end to it? 

I start by identifying the problem which is, in my view, the most funda- 
mental of all the problems confronting us at the end of our century. It is the 
problem of the collapse of social emancipation into social regulation. The 
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paradigm of modernity postulates a dialectical tension between social regu- 
lation and social emancipation according to which each crisis of social regu- 
lation would presumably lead to new forms of social emancipation which 
would in turn give rise to more progressive forms of social regulation, and so 
on.! Emancipation is thus conceived of as the other of regulation, the eman- 
cipatory will and energy being the driving force of historical development. 
The cognitive-instrumental rationality of science and technology was gradu- 
ally entrusted with providing the tools for the social engineering called for 
by this theory of history. Sociology and the social sciences developed as part 
and parcel of this historical project. At the end of our century it is not diffi- 
cult to conclude that, as social experience, the relationship between regulation 
and emancipation has never in fact been a dialectical tension. More often than 
not, emancipatory projects and energies have led to forms of social regulation 
that, no matter how new, could hardly be conceived of as more progressive 
than the previously existing ones. Nowadays, if it is at all legitimate to speak 
of the exhaustion of the paradigm of modernity, it is in the sense that, in spite 
of the generalized crisis of current forms of social regulation, no new eman- 
cipatory projects are emerging, let alone the energy to fight for them. Rather 
than being the other of social regulation, social emancipation has become its 
double. As the collapse of emancipation into regulation becomes the mega 
common sense at the end of the 20th century, social regulation does not have 
to be effective in order to flourish; it flourishes simply because individuals 
and groups find it increasingly difficult to know and desire how to know and 
to desire beyond regulation. 

In my view, our fundamental problem is how to reinvent emancipation 
as the other of regulation in such a way that the degenerative conflation of 
both is unlikely to occur. In light of the social experience of the last 200 years 
this means that we are facing a modern problem which cannot be solved in 
modern terms. In this sense, we may see ourselves entering a period of par- 
adigmatic transition. Because science and hence the social sciences as we 
know them are part and parcel of the project of modernity, they are much 
more part of the problem that we are facing than part of the solution we are 
looking for. At the most, they may help us to elucidate and bring analytical 
precision to the different-dimensions of our problem. However, short of an 
epistemological transformation, they will be of little help to solve it. The par- 
adigmatic transition must therefore be understood both in epistemological 
and in societal terms.? The call is not just for a new epistemology and a new 
politics but for a new relationship between epistemology and politics. More- 
over, as Cassirer has clearly shown, both for the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, a new epistemology always goes together with or entails a 
new subjectivity, and thus a new psychology (Cassirer, 1960, 1963). The call 
is therefore also for a new relationship between epistemology and subjectiv- 


ity. 
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The challenge confronting us is thus a double one: on the one hand, the 
need to reinvent an emancipatory map which, unlike Escher’s drawings, will 
not turn gradually and insidiously into one more of the same map of regu- 
lation; on the other hand, the need to reinvent an individual and collective 
subjectivity capable of the use of and the will to use such a map. 

This challenge questions sociology and the social sciences in general in 
fundamental ways. In order to help us face this challenge, the social sciences 
must undergo radical change. In this article I address one dimension of such 
change: the theory of history that underlies social scientific knowledge and 
the hegemonic forms of sociability the latter has contributed to consolidate. 
` The idea of progress lies at the core of the theory of history of modernity. 
The meaning of social experience, which before depended on its linkage to 
the past, had to be sought for in a new linkage between present experience 
and expectations about the future. Such linkage was provided by the idea of 
progress. As Koselleck argues, ‘progress is the first genuinely historical 
concept which reduces the temporal difference between experience and 
expectation to a single concept’ (Koselleck, 1985: 282). The idea of progress 
applies both to scientific and societal development, and grounds both a uni- 
versalistic conception of truth and a universalistic conception of ethics. 
Modern emancipation is unthinkable without the idea of progress and the 
idea of universalism. The discredit of both these ideas at the end of the 20th 
century is at the core of our current difficulty in conceptualizing emanci- 
pation, let alone in investing emancipatory projects with social and political 
credibility. Indeed, in the last two decades, contingency and relativism have 
often been advanced as evidence of the impossibility of emancipation. Con- 
tingency and relativism stem from the most powerful critique of the modern 
theory of history, Nietzsche’s notion of the eternal recurrence of the same. 
However, as I try to show in the following, after two centuries of the 
hegemony of the idea of progress, historical repetition or circularity cannot 
but involve a certain kind of regression, liable therefore to melancholy and 
denial and hence to social and political withdrawal; in other words, to a will 
to power on the verge of ‘degenerating’ into a will to powerlessness. 

In this article I present the prolegomenon of a social scientific contri- 
bution to the construction of an emancipatory project free both from the idea 
of progress and the idea of universalism. 


The Past in a Cage 


We live in a time without fulgurations, a time of repetition. The grain of truth 
of the theory of the end of history is that it is the possible maximum con- 
sciousness of an international bourgeoisie that has finally seen time trans- 
formed into the automatic and infinite repetition of its own domination. 
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Long term thus collapses into short term, and the latter, which has always 
been the time-frame of capitalism, finally allows the bourgeoisie to produce 
a theory of history that is truly bourgeois — namely, the theory of the end of 
history. That this theory is not at all credible in no way interferes with its 
success as-the spontaneous ideology of the victors. The other side of the end 
of history is the slogan of the celebration of the present, so well favoured by 
the surrender versions of postmodern thought. 

The notion of repetition is what allows the present to spread back into 
the past and forward into the future, thereby cannibalizing them both. Are 
we facing a new situation? Up until now, the bourgeoisie had not been 
capable of elaborating a theory exclusively according to its own interests. The 
bourgeoisie had always seen itself as struggling against strong adversaries, 
first the dominant classes of the ancien régime, later the working classes. The 
outcome of this struggle was in the future and, for that reason, the future 
could not be seen as a mere repetition of the past. This future-oriented move- 
ment was given several names, such as revolution, progress, evolution. Since 
the outcome of the struggle was not predetermined, the revolution could be 
both bourgeois and working class, progress could be seen both as the apoth- 
eosis of capitalism and its supersession, evolutionism could be claimed both 
by Herbert Spencer and Karl Marx. Common to the various theories of 
history was the devaluation of the past and the hypertrophy of the future. 
The past was seen as past, hence, as incapable of irrupting into the present. 
By the same token, the power of revelation and fulguration was wholly trans- 
posed into the future. 

Such was the background against which social transformation, the 
rationalization of individual and collective life and social emancipation were 
then thought. To the extent that the victory of the bourgeoisie was being con- 
structed, the space of the present as repetition kept expanding, but such 
expansion never reached the idea of the future as progress. The crisis of the 
idea of revolution in the 1920s resulted in the strengthening of reform as a 
model of social transformation and emancipation, a model which was based 
on the coexistence of repetition and amelioration, and whose most accom- 
plished political form was.to be the welfare state. 

The difficulty we acknowledge today in thinking social transformation 
and emancipation resides in the fact that the theory of history that has 
brought us this far has gone bankrupt as a consequence of the erosion of all 
the assumptions that once gave it credibility. The bourgeoisie feels that its 
historical victory has been accomplished, and the accomplished victor is only 
interested in the repetition of the present..Indeed, the future as progress may 
well turn out to be a dangerous threat. Paradoxically, in these circumstances, 
the most conservative consciousness is the one most interested in retrieving 
the.idea of progress, but only because it refuses to accept the fact that the 
victory is final. It therefore construes external enemies that are as powerful 
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as they are incomprehensible and seem like a kind of external ancien régime. 
Such is the case of Samuel Huntington (1993) and the threat he sees in non- 
western civilizations, Islam in particular. 

On the other hand, those utterly defeated in this historical process — the 
workers and the Third World — put even fewer stakes in the idea of the future 
as progress, for that is precisely where their defeat was generated. Even the 
softer version of the future, the repetition/amelioration model typical of 
reformism (which, in any case, was only available to a small fraction of the 
defeated in the so-called developed world) seems today untenable, albeit still 
desirable, given the apparently irreversible erosion of the welfare state. If the 
repetition of the present is intolerable, the idea of its closure is even more 
intolerable. Repetition and controlled regression suddenly seem the lesser evil. 
But if, on the one hand, the future appears meaningless, on the other, the past 
remains as unavailable as ever. The capacity for fulguration, for irruption, for 
explosion, for revelation, or, as Walter Benjamin would say, the messianic 
capacity, was entirely conferred on the future by western mcdernity (Ben- 
jamin, 1968: 255). Disenabling the future in no way enables the past. We no 
longer know how to envision the past in an enabling way. I believe we cannot 
go back to thinking social transformation and emancipation without rein- 
venting the past. Such a reinvention I attempt try in the following sections. 


The Parable of the Angelus Novus 


I begin with Walter Benjamin’s allegory of history. It reads like this: 


A Klee painting named ‘Angelus Novus’ shows an angel looking as though he 
is about to move away from something he is fixedly contemplating. His eyes 
are staring, his mouth is open, his wings are spread. This is how one pictures 
the angel of history. His face is turned toward the past. Where we perceive a 
chain of events, he sees one single catastrophe which keeps piling wreckage 
upon wreckage and hurls it in front of his feet. The angel would like to stay, 
awaken the dead, and make whole what has been smashed. But a storm is 
blowing from Paradise; it has got caught in his wings with such violence that 
the angel can no longer close them. This storm irresistibly propels him into the 
future to which his back is turned, while the pile of debris before him grows 
skyward. This storm is what we call progress. (Benjamin, 1968: 257) 


Impotent, the angel of history contemplates the pile of wreckage and suffer- 
ing at his feet. He would like to stay and grow roots on the catastrophe so as 
to awaken the dead and summon the defeated; but his will has been expro- 
priated by the power that forces him to opt for the future against which his 
back is turned. Surplus of lucidity matched by deficit of efficacy. What the 
angel knows best and could transform has become strange, and he yields 
instead to what he does not know. Roots do not hold, options are blind. Thus, 
the past is a report, never a resource — never a power capable of irrupting at 
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a moment of danger in favour of the defeated. This much Benjamin says in 
another of his theses on the philosophy of history: “To articulate the past his- 
torically does not mean to recognize it “the way it really was”’ (‘the way it 
really was’ is Ranke’s motto for a scientific history). ‘It means to seize hold 
of a memory as it flashes up at a moment of danger’ (Benjamin, 1968: 255). 
The past’s capacity for redemption lies in this possibility of emerging unex- 
pectedly at a moment of danger'as a source of non-conformity. 

According to Benjamin, the non-conformity of the living would not exist 
without the non-conformity of the dead, for “even the dead will not be safe 
from the enemy if he wins”. And Benjamin adds, “this enemy has not ceased 
to be victorious’ (Benjamin, 1968: 255). Tragic it is, then, that the angel of 
history has deprived the past of its capacity for explosion and redemption. 
By rendering impossible the non-conformity of the dead, he also renders 
impossible the non-conformity of the living.? 

What are the consequences of this tragedy? Like Benjamin before, we, 
too, face a moment of danger. We must, therefore, change the position of the 
angel of history. And we must reinvent the past so as to return to it the 
capacity for explosion and redemption. To the extent that we have no other 
viewpoint from which to look upon the past than the stance given us by the 
angel, this seems like an impossible task. However, I dare to think that the 
end of this century grants us an opportunity to solve this dilemma, and that 
it is precisely the crisis currently affecting the idea of progress. The storm 
blowing from Paradise is still being felt, but much less intensely. The angel is 
still poised the same way but the power sustaining him is weakening. It may 
even be that his stance is merely the result of inertia and that Klee’s angel has 
stopped being a tragic angel to become a puppet in repose. This surmise 
encourages me to proceed with this article. I begin by proposing a narrative 
of western modernity, and then go on to present the preface to a new narra- 
tive. 


Roots and Options 


The social construction of identity and change in western modernity is based 
on an equation of roots and options. Such an equation confers a dual char- 
acter on modern thought: on the one hand, it is a thought about roots, on the 
other, a thought about options. The thought about roots concerns all that is 
profound, permanent, singular and unique, all that provides reassurance and 
consistency; the thought about options concerns all that is variable, 
ephemeral, replaceable and indeterminate from the viewpoint of roots. The 
major difference between roots and options is scale. Roots are large-scale 
entities. As in cartography, they cover vast symbolic territories and long his- 
torical durations but fail to map the characteristics of the field in detail and 
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without ambiguity. Theirs is, therefore, a map which guides as much as it mis- 
guides. On the contrary, options are small-scale entities. They cover confined 
territories and short durations, but do so in enough detail to allow for the 
assessment of the risk involved in the choice of alternative options. Because 
of this difference of scale, roots are unique while options are multiple, and 
yet the equation remains possible without being trivialized. The root/option 
duality is a founding and constituting duality, that is to say, it is not subjected 
to the play it itself institutes between roots and options. In other words, one 
does not have the option not to think in terms of roots and options. The effi- 
cacy of the equation lies in a double cunning. There is first the cunning of an 
equilibrium between the past and the future. The thought about roots pre- 
sents itself as a thought about the past as opposed to the thought about the 
future, which the thought about options alone is supposed to be. I speak of 
cunning because, in fact, both the thought about roots and the thought about 
options are thoughts about the future. In this equation, the past remains 
largely underrepresented. Underrepresentation does not mean oblivion. On 
the contrary, it may manifest itself as ‘excessive memory’, to use Charles 
Maier’s (1993: 137) expression.* There is underrepresentation whenever 
memory becomes an exercise in melancholy, which, rather than recovering 
the past, neutralizes its redemptive potential by substituting evocation for the 
struggle against failing expectations. 

The second kind of cunning concerns an equilibrium between roots and 
options. The equation presents itself as a symmetry: equilibrium of roots and 
options, and equilibrium in the distribution of options. But it is not so. On 
the one hand, options are overwhelmingly predominant. Of course, certain 
historical moments or certain social groups consider roots predominant 
while others so consider options. But, as a matter of fact, it is always a ques- 
tion of options. While certain kinds of options imply the discursive primacy 
of roots, others imply their marginalization. The equilibrium is impossible. 
Depending on the historical moment or social group, roots precede options 
or, on the contrary, options precede roots. The play is always from roots to 
options and from options to roots; the only variable is the power of each term 
as a narrative of identity and change. On the other hand, there is no equilib- 
rium or equity in the social distribution of options. Quite the contrary! Roots 
are but constellations of determinations which, as they define the field of 
options, also define the social groups that have access to them and those that 
do not. | 

À few examples help me to concretize this historical process. To begin 
with, it is in the light of this equation of roots and options that modern 
western society views medieval society and distinguishes itself from it. 
Medieval society is seen as a society in which the primacy of roots is total, 
whether it be religion, theology or the tradition. Medieval society is not 
necessarily a static society but it evolves according to a logic of roots. On the 
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contrary, modern society sees itself as a dynamic society which evolves 
according to a logic of options. The first major sign of this change in the equa- 
tion is perhaps the Lutheran Reformation. With the Reformation, it became 
possible, starting from the same root — the Bible of western Christianity — to 
create an option vis-a-vis the Church of Rome. By becoming optional, 
religion as root.loses in intensity, if not in status as well. 

Seventeenth-century rationalist theories of natural law restore the 
root/option equation in an entirely modern way. The root is now the law of 
nature by exercise of reason and observation. The intensity of this root is that 
it supersedes God. In De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Grotius, the best.spokesperson 
for the new equation, states: 

What we have been saying would have a degree of validity even if we should 
: , concede that which cannot be conceded without the utmost wickedness, that 
there is no God, or that the affairs of men are of no concern to Him. (Grotius, 

1964: 11-13)5 | 
Upon this formidable root, the most disparate options are possible. For this 
reason, and not for those he invokes, Tuck is right when he says that Grotius’s 
treatise ‘is Janus-faced and its two mouths speak the language of both abso- 
lutism and liberty’ (Tuck, 1979: 79). This is exactly what Grotius had in mind. 
Firmly supported by the root of the law of nature, law may well opt either 
for promoting hierarchy (what Grotius calls jus rectorium) or equality (what 
he calls jus equatorium). 

_ In the selfsame historical process through which religion goes from roots 
to options, science goes the opposite way, from options to roots. Giambattista 
Vico’s (1961) ‘new science’ is a decisive landmark in the transition that started 
with Descartes and would be completed in the 19th century. Unlike religion, 
science is a root that originates in the future, it is an option which, by radi- 
calizing itself, turns into a root, thereby creating a wide field of possibilities. 

This shifting of stances between roots and options reaches its peak with 
the Enlightenment. In a large cultural field, which includes science and poli- 
tics, religion and art, roots clearly presume to be the radicalized other of 
options, both those they render possible and those they render impossible. 
This is why reason, thus turned into the ultimate root of individual and col- 
lective life, has no other foundation but the creation of options, and this is 
what distinguishes it, as a root, from the roots of the ancien régime (religion 
and tradition). It is an option which, by radicalizing itself, makes possible a 
wide range of options. 

In any case, options are not infinite. This is particularly obvious con- 
cerning the other great root of Enlightenment: the social contract and the 
general will sustaining it. The social contract is the founding metaphor of a 
radical option — the option to leave the state of nature and to inaugurate the 
civil society — which turns into a root that makes everything possible, except 
to go back to the state of nature. The contractuality of roots is irreversible, 
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such being the limit of the reversibility of options. That is why, in Rousseau, 
the general will cannot be challenged by the free men it creates. Rousseau says 
in the Social Contract: ‘whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be com- 
pelled to do so by the whole body. This means nothing less than that he [sic] 
will be forced to be free’ (Rousseau, 1973: 174). 

The contractualization of roots is a long and eventful historical process. 
Romanticism, for example, is basically a reaction against the contractualiza- 
tion of roots as well as the assertion of their uniqueness and unavailability. 
But romantic roots are as future oriented as the roots underlying the social 
contract. What is at stake in both cases is opening up a field of possibilities 
so as to allow for the distinction between possible and impossible, legitimate 
and illegitimate options. 

It can, therefore, be said that from the Enlightenment onwards, the 
root/option equation becomes the hegemonic way of thinking about social 
change, as well as the place of individuals and social groups in such change. 
One of the most eloquent manifestations of this paradigm is the travel motif 
as a core metaphor for the modern way of being in the world. From the real 
voyages of European expansion to the real or imaginary voyages of 
Descartes, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Voltaire or Rousseau, travel always 
appears as doubly symbolic: on the one hand, it is the symbol of progress and 
material or cultural amelioration; on the other, it is the symbol of danger, 
insecurity and loss. Such duplicity implies that travel contains its own oppo- 
site, that is to say, it implies the idea of a fixed point, the home (ozkos or 
domus); travel has both a point of departure and a point of arrival. As van der 
Abeele says, the ozkos functions “as a transcendental point of reference that 
organizes and domesticates a given area by defining all other points in 
relation to itself” (van der Abeele, 1992: xviii). Similarly, Bachelard speaks of 
the ‘original fullness of the house’s being’, the fact that ‘a great many of our 
memories are housed’, which leads him to suggest that psychoanalysis should 
be complemented by topoanalysis (Bachelard, 1969: 8). 

The ozkos, in a word, is that part of travel which does not travel so that 
travel may occur and make sense. The ozkos is the root that both sustains and 
limits the life or knowledge options made possible by travel. Travel, in turn, 
strengthens the original:root because the exoticism of the places it visits 
deepens the familiarity of the home-point of departure. The cultural rela- 
tivism aimed at by the comparative stance of Enlightenment’s imaginary 
travellers has its boundary in the assertion of the identity and, in general, of 
the superiority of European culture. Even if Montaigne never really travelled 
to America, or Montesquieu to Persia, or Rousseau to Oceania, the truth is 
that they all travelled to Italy in search of the roots of European culture, and 
that such roots were all the more revered for their sharp contrast with Italy’s 
degradation at the time of the journey. 

The travel motif excels in revealing the NT and inequalities 
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which the modern root/option equation both hides and attempts to justify at 
the same time. On the one hand, voyaging to exotic places was not for many 
a voluntary gesture, nor did it aim at deepening any cultural identity what- 
soever. On the contrary, it was a forced journey aimed at destroying identity. 
Just think of the slave trade. On the other hand, the travel motif is phallo- 
centric. Travelling implies, as I have suggested, the fixity of the point of 
departure and arrival, the home (oikos or domus). Now, the home is the 
woman’s place. That the woman does not travel makes travel possible. As a 
matter of fact, this sexual division of labour as regards the travel motif is one 
of the most resilient topoi of western culture, if not of other cultures as well. 
In western culture, its archetype is the Odyssey. Domestic Penelope takes 
care of the home while Ulysses goes about his interminable voyaging. Pene- 
lope’s long weaving wait is the right metaphor for the soundness of the point 
of departure and arrival which guarantees the possibility of Ulysses’s aleatory 
journeys and adventures. 

The travel motif is important in this context in that it helps to identify 
the sexist, racist and classist definitions of the modern equation of roots and 
options. The range of possibilities created by the equation is not equally avail- 
able to all. Some, perhaps the majority, are excluded. For these persons, roots, 
far from being the possibility of new options, are the very instrument to deny 
them. Those same roots that grant options to men, whites and capitalists, 
deny them to women, blacks and workers. From the 19th century onwards, 
the mirror play of roots and options has been consolidated and becomes the 
idéologie savante of the social sciences. The two outstanding examples are 
unquestionably Marx and Freud. 

In Marx, the base is the root and the superstructure the options. This is 
no vulgar metaphor, as some non-vulgar Marxists want us to believe. It is 
rather a logical principle of social intelligibility which runs through Marx’s 
work, and indeed even through the work of many social scientists that were 
in disagreement with Marx. It will suffice to mention the case of Durkheim, 
who believed that collective consciousness is the ever threatened root in a 
society based on the division of social labour and on the options that such 
division goes on duplicating endlessly. This is also Freud’s and Jung’s frame 
of thought. The centrality of the unconscious in depth psychology resides 
precisely in the fact that the unconscious is the deep root that grounds both 
the options of the ego and their neurotic limitation. Likewise, broadly con- 
cerning cultural Freud, and Jung as analysed by Peter Homans, ‘interpre- 
tation discerns the unconscious infrastructure of culture thereby freeing the 
interpreter from its oppressive and coercive powers’ (Homans, 1995: xx). 

What the communist and the introspective revolutions have in common 
is that they are both creative responses to the profound social and individual 
disorganization of a society that experiences the loss of ideals, symbols 
and ways of life which constitute the common heritage. Furthermore, the 
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future-oriented stance as regards the equation of roots and options is as 
strong in Marx as in Freud. If for Marx the base is the key to social trans- 
formation, for Freud or Jung it does not make any sense to study the uncon- 
scious except in the context of therapy. Likewise, both historical materialism 
and depth psychology wish to go back to the roots of modern society — of 
capitalism and western culture, respectively — in search of new and ampler 
options. In either case, the success of the underlying theory is measured by 
its becoming the foundation and instrument of change. 

In a world that had long lost its ‘deep past’ — the root of religion — science 
becomes in either case the only root capable of sustaining a new beginning in 
western modern society. On that basis, good options are the options legiti- 
mated by science. This is what grounds, in Marx, the distinction between 
reality and ideology; and in Freud, the distinction between reality and 
fantasy. In this distinction also resides the possibility of modern critical 
theory. As Nietzsche says, if realities disappear, appearances vanish too. And 
the opposite is also true. 

In our century, sociology and social sciences in general have developed 
as disciplines on the basis of the new roots/options equation, converted into 
the master model of social intelligibility: structure and agency in sociology 
and anthropology; the longue dureé and l’événement in history; langue and 
parole or deep structure and surface structure in linguistics are different 
versions of the same equation. Even when some theoretical currents in the 
different disciplines positioned themselves against this schema (phenomeno- 
logical and poststructuralist currents) or looked for mediations between or 
sublations of the terms of the equation (Giddens’s theory of structuration, 
Bourdieu’s concept of habitus), their analytical claims remained prey to the 
equation by the specific ways they distanced themselves from it. 

Concerning the modern political field, the liberal political equivalent of 
this new equation of roots and options is the nation-state and positive law, 
now turned into the roots that create the wide range of options in the market 
and in civil society. In order to function as a root, law must be autonomous, 
which means it must be scientific. There was some resistance to this trans- 
formation. In Germany, for example, the historical school claimed for law the 
old root/option equation: law as an emanation of the Volksgeist. But what 
prevailed was the new equation: the juridical root constituted by codification 
and positivism. The liberal state, in its turn, constituted itself as a root by 
imagining homogeneous nationality and national culture. The state becomes, 
then, the guardian of a root that does not exist beyond the state. 


The End of the Equation 


We are living at a moment of danger, in Benjamin’s sense. To my mind, it con- 
sists largely of the fact that the modern equation of roots and options, on the 
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basis of which we have learned how to think social change, is undergoing a 
process of profound destabilization that seems to be irreversible. Such de- 
stabilization presents itself under three main forms: turbulence of scales; 
explosion of roots and options; interchangeability of roots and options. 

I briefly characterize each one of these forms. As regards the turbulence 
of scales, we must recall what I said above about the difference in scale 
between roots (large scale) and options (small scale). The root/option equa- 
tion rests on this difference and on its stability. Today we are living in tur- 
bulent times, whose turbulence manifests itself through a chaotic confusion 
of scale among phenomena. Urban violence is in this paradigmatic. When a 
street kid is looking for shelter to spend the night and is for that reason mur- 
dered by a police officer, or when a person who, approached in the street by 
a beggar, refuses to give money and is for that reason murdered by the beggar, 
what happens is an unpredictable explosion of the scale of the conflict: a 
seemingly trivial phenomenon seemingly without consequences is equated 
with another one — now dramatic and with fatal consequences. This abrupt 
and unpredictable change of the scale-of phenomena occurs today in all the 
various domains of social praxis, and that is why I dare to consider it as one 
of the basic features of our time. 

Following Prigogine (Prigogine and Stengers, 1979; Prigogine, 1980), I 
believe that our societies today are characterized by bifurcation. As we know, 
bifurcation occurs in unstable systems whenever a minimal change can bring 
about qualitative changes in an unpredictable and chaotic way. This sudden 
scale explosion creates a tremendous turbulence and leaves the system in a 
state of irreversible vulnerability. I believe that the turbulence of our time is 
of this kind, and that in it resides the vulnerability affecting all forms of sub- 
jectivity and sociability, from labour to sexual life, from citizenship to the 
ecosystem. This state of bifurcation reverberates upon the root/option equa- 
tion, rendering chaotic and reversible the scale difference between roots and 
options. The political instability of our time, from the Balkans to the former 
Soviet Union, from the Middle East to Africa, has largely to do with sudden 
scale changes, both as regards roots and options. When the Soviet Union fell 
apart, the roughly 25 million Russians living outside Russia in the various 
republics of the Union suddenly saw their identity shrinking to the status of 
a local identity like that of an ethnic minority. On the other hand, the Serbs 
of the former Yugoslavia, initially with the assistance of the western coun- 
tries, sought to expand the scale of their national roots even to the extent of 
cannibalizing the national roots of their neighbours. These scale changes are © 
nothing new. They had already occurred after the war during the decoloniz- 
ation process and with the creation of the new, so-called national, post- 
colonial states. What is new about these changes is precisely the fact that they 
took place upon the ruins of the states that had claimed to be the sole entitle- 
ment of identity roots. 
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The same seemingly erratic scale explosion also occurs in the realm of 
options. In the field of economics, the way such options are imposed as a 
fatality, such as those concerning structural adjustment, as well as the drastic 
results they produce, make the small scale expand into large scale and the 
short term turn into the instant long term. For the southern countries, struc- 
tural adjustment, far from being an option, is a transnational root that invades 
and stifles the national roots, reducing them to local excrescences. On the 
other side, the social contract, which is the metaphor for the contractualiza- 
tion of the political roots of modernity, is subjected today to a great turbu- 
lence. The social contract is a root-contract based on the commonly shared 
option of abandoning the state of nature. Two hundred years later, we are 
faced with structural unemployment, the return of reactionary ideologies, the 
abysmal increase of social and economic inequalities among the countries of 
the world-system and inside each one of them. Considering the famine, 
poverty and disease that beleaguer the southern countries and the internal 
third world of the northern countries, it seems obvious that we are opting for 
excluding from the social-contract a given and significant percentage of the 
population of our countries, forcing it to go back to the state of nature. But 
as We so act, we rest convinced that we will be able to protect ourselves from 
the turmoil resulting from such exclusion. 

The second manifestation of the destabilization of the equation of roots 
and options is the explosion of roots and options alike. In point of fact, what 
is commonly called globalization, in relation to the consumer and media 
society, has given rise to a seemingly infinite multiplicity of options. The 
range of possibilities has expanded tremendously, as legitimated by the very 
forces that make possible such expansion, be it technology, market economy, 
the global culture of advertising and consumerism or democracy. The 
increase of options becomes automatically a right to the further increase of 
options. However, in blatant contradiction with all this, we live in a time of 
localisms and territorializations of identities and singularities, genealogies 
and memories. In sum, the time we live in is also a time of limitless multipli- 
cation of roots. 

But the explosion of roots and options does not occur merely by means 
of the endless multiplication of both. It also occurs in the process of search- 
ing for particularly deep and strong roots capable of sustaining particularly 
dramatic and radical options. In this case, the range of possibilities may be 
drastically reduced but the remaining options are dramatic and full of conse- 
quences. The two most telling examples of this explosion of roots and options 
by means of the intensification of both, are fundamentalism and DNA 
research. Fundamentalism is usually understood as any extreme version of 
the politics of identity. Indeed, its most common form derives from extreme 
versions of Eurocentric universalism. The hegemonic character of this latter 
form of fundamentalism is signalled by its capacity to designate the extreme 
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versions of the politics of identity as the sole forms of fundamentalism. Of 
all fundamentalisms, neoliberal fundamentalism is, no doubt, the most 
intense. Now that Marxism seems to be in a deep crisis, capitalism has become 
truly Marxist. In the course of the last few decades, market economy, capital- 
ism’s latest pseudonym, has become the new social contract, that is to say, the 
universal economic base or root which forces the majority of countries into 
dramatic and radical options, indeed, for many countries, the option between 
the chaos of exclusion and the chaos of inclusion. On the other hand, DNA 
research, conducted within the scope of the human genome project, signifies, 
in cultural terms, the transformation of the body into the ultimate root 
whence sprout the dramatic options of genetic engineering. The boom of the 
neurosciences and the research on the brain for the past few years — the so- 
called ‘brain decade’ — can also be interpreted as another way of converting 
the body into the ultimate root. We began the century with the socialist and 
the introspective revolutions, and we are now closing it with the body revol- 
ution. The centrality then assumed by class and the psyche is now being 
assumed by the body, itself now converted, like enlightened reason before, 
into the root of all options. 

This extensive and intensive explosion of roots and options only de- 
stabilizes the root/option equation to the extent that it interconnects with the 
interchangeability of roots and options. We live in a time of unmasking and 
deconstruction. Today we see that many of the roots in which we have been 
mirroring ourselves were but disguised options. In this field, major contri- 
butions have been provided by feminist theory and epistemology, critical race 
theory, postcolonial studies and the new historicism. By considering the 
West/East option of primatology as studied by Donna Haraway (1989), the 
sexist and racist option of the welfare state as analysed by Linda Gordon 
(1990, 1991), the option, denounced by Martin Bernal (1987), to eliminate the 
African roots of Black Athena so as to intensify its purity as the root of Euro- 
pean culture, and the option to whiten the Black Atlantic so as to hide the 
syncretisms of modernity, as Paul Gilroy (1993) has shown — we realize that 
the roots of our sociability and intelligibility are, in fact, optional, and address 
the hegemonic idea of the future that gave them meaning, rather than the past 
which, after all, only existed to function as the anticipated mirror of the 
future. 

However, paradoxically, as they become more and more elaborate, this 
unmasking and this denunciation also become trivialized. As Captain Ahab 
had also discovered at his own cost, behind the mask there is but another 
mask. Knowing that the hegemonic roots of western modernity are disguised 
options gives the hegemonic culture the opportunity to impose its options as 
roots, this time without any need for disguise and with increased arrogance. 
The most eloquent case may well be Harold Bloom’s Western Canon (Bloom, 
1994). Here, roots are a mere effect of the right to options. In sociology, the 
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explosion of roots and options in recent times has taken the form, among 
others, of the proliferation of revisionism concerning the founders of the 
discipline, their identification and contributions (Alexander, 1982a, 1982b, 
1987, 1995; Giddens, 1993, 1995; Collins, 1994; Wardell and Turner, 1986; 
Ritzer, 1990, 1992; Cuin and Gresle, 1992; Wagner, 1992). 

The interchangeability of roots and options is not exclusive of the cul- 
tural and scientific fields. It is rather taking place at all levels of sociability 
and everyday life. It has even become constitutive of our life trajectories and 
histories. The current debates on adoption and on the negotiation of mother- 
hood are probably the best example.S The wall of secrecy that for many years 
separated the birth mother (root) from the adoptive mother (option) has been 
questioned by the ‘open adoption’ policy ‘in which the birth parents meet 
adoptive parents, participate in the separation and placement process ... 
[and] retain the right to continuing contact and to knowledge of the child’s 
whereabouts and welfare’ (Yngvesson, 1996: 14). The interdependence of 
birth and adoptive mothers gives the adopted child the possibility to opt 
between biological and socially constructed genetic roots or even to opt to 
keep both of them as a kind of bounded root life contingency. 

In the new constellation of meaning, roots and options are no longer 
qualitatively distinct entities. Being a root or an option is just an effect of scale 
and intensity. Roots are the continuation of options:in a different scale and 
intensity; and the same goes for options. The outcome of this circularity is 
that the right to roots and the right to options are reciprocally translatable. 
All in all, it is now a question of style. 

The mirror play of roots and options reaches its climax in cyberspace. In 
the Internet, identities are doubly imagined, as flights of imagination and as 
sheer images. People are free to create roots at their pleasure and then repro- 
duce their options ad infinitum. Thus, the same image can be seen as a root 
without options or as an option without roots. Then, it no longer makes sense 
to think in terms of the root/option equation. Actually, we come to realize 
that the equation only makes sense in a conceptual, logocentric culture which 
speculates on social and territorial matrices (space and time), subjecting them 
to criteria of authenticity. As we move on to an imagocentric culture, space 
and time are replaced by instances of velocity, matrices are replaced by medi- 
atrices, and at this level the authenticity discourse becomes an incomprehen- 
sible gibberish. There is no depth but the succession of screens. All that is 
below or behind is also above and in front. At this stage, perhaps, Gilles 
Deleuze’s (1968) analysis of the rhizome gains a new up-to-dateness. In point 
of fact, Mark Taylor and Esa Saarinen, two media philosophers, have recently 
stated that ‘the imaginary register transforms roots into rhizomes. A rhi- 
zomic culture is neither rooted nor unrooted. One can never be sure where 
rhizomes will break new ground’ (Taylor and Saarinen, 1994: Gaping 9). 

The condition of our condition is that we are in a period of transition. 
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Matrices coexist with mediatrices, space and time with the instances of veloc- 
ity, the intelligibility of the discourse of authenticity with its unintelligibility. 
The root/option equation now makes sense, now makes no sense at all. Ours 
is a more complex situation than Nietzsche’s, for, in our case, realities and 
appearances pile up one moment, and in the next moment they disappear. 
Perhaps these drastic oscillations of meaning are the ultimate cause of the 
trivialization of the equation of roots and options. 

The trivialization of the distinction between roots and options implies 
the trivialization of both. In this lies our difficulty today in thinking social 
transformation. The truth is that the pathos of the distinction between roots 
and options is constitutive of the modern way of thinking social change. The 
more intense the pathos, the more easily the present evaporates into an 
ephemeral moment between the past and the future. On the contrary, in the 
absence of the pathos, the present tends to be eternalized, devouring both past 
and future. Such is our present condition. We live in a time of repetition. The 
acceleration of repetition provokes a feeling of vertigo and a feeling of stag- 
nation at the same time. Because of its acceleration and mediatic treatment, 
repetition ends up subjecting even those groups that assert themselves by the 
pathos of roots. It is as easy and irrelevant to yield to the retrospective illusion 
of projecting the future into the past, as to yield to the prospective illusion 
of projecting the past into the future. The eternal present renders the two 
illusions equivalent, and neutralizes both. Thus, our condition takes on a 
Kafkaesque dimension: what exists can be explained neither by the past nor 
by the future. It exists only in a chaotic web of indefinition and contingency. 
While modernity deprived the past of its capacity for irruption and revel- 
ation, handing it on to the future, the Kafkaesque present deprives the future 
of this capacity. What irrupts in the Kafkaesque present is erratic, arbitrary, 
fortuitous and, indeed, absurd. 
| But there are some who read the eternalization of the present as the new 

storm blowing from Paradise and holding the Angelus Novus. According to 
Taylor and Saarinen, in the global compu-telecommunications network of 
digitalized realities, 
. .. space seems to collapse into a presence that knows no absence and time 
seems to be condensed in a present undisturbed by past or future. If ever 
achieved, such enjoyment of presence in the present would be the fulfillment 


of the deepest and most ancient dreams of the western religio-philosophical 
imagination. (Taylor and Saarionen, 1994: Speed 4) 


To my mind, the digital storm quivering on the wings of the angel is virtual 
and can be connected and disconnected at our pleasure. Our condition 1s, 
therefore, far less heroic than the storm requires. However idealistically 
formulated, presence, whose fruition is imagined by religion and philosophy, 
is the unique and unrepeatable fulguration of a substantive relation; it is 
the product of a permanent interrogation, be it the mystical experience, 
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dialectical supersession, the fulfilment of the Geist, Selbstsein, existential 
being or communism. On the contrary, digital presence is the fulguration of 
a relationship, endlessly repeatable, a permanent reply to all possible inter- 
rogations. It opposes history without realizing that it is historical itself. 
Hence, it imagines the end of history without having to imagine its own end. 


A Future for the Past 


It is not easy to get rid of a situation that is as convincing in its contradic- 
tions as in its ambiguities, a situation that is as comfortable as it is intolerable. 
The eternalization of the present implies the end of the permanent interro- 
gations Merleau-Ponty (1968: 50) talks about. The time of repetition can be 
conceived of as progress or its opposite. Without the pathos of the tension 
between roots and options, it is not possible to think social change, but such 
an impossibility loses much of its drama if social change, besides being 
unthinkable, is considered unnecessary. This ambiguity brings about intel- 
lectual appeasement, which, in turn, brings about conformity and passivity. 
Walter Benjamin’s admonishment, though written in 1940, is still quite up to 
date: | 


The current amazement that the things we are experiencing [Nazism] are ‘still’ 
possible in the twentieth century is not philosophical. This amazement is not 
the beginning of knowledge — unless it is the knowledge that the view of history 
which gives rise to it is untenable. (Benjamin, 1968: 25 7) 


In my view, we must start from here, from the verification that the theory of 
history of modernity is untenable and that, for that reason, it Is necessary to 
replace it by another, capable of helping us to live this moment of danger with 
dignity and to survive it by strengthening our emancipatory energies. What 
we most urgently need is a new capacity for wonder and indignation, capable 
of grounding a new, non-conformist, destabilizing and indeed rebellious 
theory and practice. 

Following Merleau-Ponty’s suggestion, we must begin with the most 
open and incomplete meanings of modernity. They are the ones that ignite 
passion and open new spaces for human creativity and initiative (Benjamin, 
1968: 45). Since the theory of history of modernity was entirely oriented 
towards the future, the past remained underrepresented and undercodified. 
The dilemma of our time is that not even the fact that the future is discredited 
makes it possible, within this theory, to revive the past. For the theory of 
history of modernity, the past has never stopped being the fatalist accumu- 
lation of catastrophes which the Angelus Novus looks upon, powerlessly and 
absently. 

Our task consists in reinventing the past in such a way as to make it 
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recapture the capacity for fulguration, irruption and redemption, so clair- 
voyantly imagined by Benjamin. “Historical materialism”, says Benjamin, 
“wishes to retain that image of the past which unexpectedly appears to man 
[sic] singled out by history at a moment of danger” (Benjamin, 1968: 255). 
This capacity for fulguration can only flourish once the past stops being the 
fatalist accumulation of catastrophes only to become the preview of our non- 
conformity and outrage. In a modernist conception, fatalism is the other side 
of faith in the future. The past is thereby doubly neutralized: because only 
what had to happen did happen, and because whatever happened in a given 
moment has already been or will soon be superseded. In this constellation of 
retrospective and prospective illusions, nothing is learned from the past 
except trusting the future. 

We need, therefore, to fight for another conception of the past, one in 
which the past becomes a fore-reason of our rage and non-conformity: in lieu 
of a neutralized past, the past as irretrievable loss which resulted from human 
initiatives that had a choice of alternatives; a past revived for us by the suffer- 
ing and oppression caused in the presence of other alternatives that could 
have avoided them. It is in the name of a similar conception of the past that 
Benjamin criticizes German social democracy. He says: 

Social Democracy thought fit to assign to the working class the role of the 
redeemer of future generations, in this way cutting the sinews of its greatest 
strength. This training made the working class forget both its hatred and its 


spirit of sacrifice, for both are nourished by the image of enslaved ancestors 
rather than that of liberated grandchildren. (Benjamin, 1968: 260) 


Perhaps even more than in Benjamin’s time, we have lost the capacity for rage 
and amazement vis-a-vis the grotesque realism of what is accepted only 
because it exists. We have lost the spirit of sacrifice. In order to retrieve them 
both, we need to reinvent the past as negativity, as a product of human 
initiative, and on that basis construct new powerful interrogations and pas- 
sionate stands capable of inexhaustible meanings. 

We must, therefore, identify the meaning of powerful interrogations at a 
moment of danger like ours. Such identification occurs at two moments. The 
first is when efficacy is required for powerful interrogations. Resorting to a 
somewhat idealist expression of Merleau-Ponty (1968: 44), I suggest that, in 
order to be efficient, powerful interrogations must be like monograms of the 
spirit engraved upon things. They must irrupt by the intensity and concen- 
tration of the internal energy that they carry within themselves. Under the 
conditions of the present time, such irruption will only occur if powerful 
interrogations translate themselves into destabilizing images. Only destabil- 
izing images can give back to us our capacity for wonder and outrage. To the 
extent that the past stops being automatically redeemed by the future, human 
suffering and the exploitation and oppression that inhabit it become a merci- 
less commentary on the present time; they become unforgivable because they 
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are still taking place, whereas they could have been prevented by human ini- 
tiative. Images are destabilizing only to the extent that everything depends 
on us and everything could be different and better. Human initiative, then, 
rather than any abstract idea of progress, is what grounds Ernst Bloch’s prin- 
ciple of hope. Non-conformity is the will’s utopia. As Benjamin says, ‘Only 
that historian will have the gift of fanning the spark of hope in the past who 
is firmly convinced that even the dead will not be safe from the enemy if he 
[sic] wins’ (Benjamin, 1968: 255). 

Destabilizing images will be efficacious only if they are amply shared. 
And thus I come to the second moment of the meaning of pewerful interro- 
gations, how to interrogate so that the interrogation is more shared than the 
answers to it. Within western culture today, at the present moment of danger, 
in order to be widely shared, I believe, powerful interrogations must address 
what unites, rather than what separates us. Since one of the two kinds of 
cunning of the root/option equation was to hide, under the mask of their 
mutual equilibrium, the absolute primacy of options, we are left today with 
many theories and practices of separation, and various degrees of separation, 
at that. Since the primacy of options has manifested itself, among other 
things, through the (optional) affirmation and proliferation of roots, the 
explosion of particularism in the politics of identity in the last two decades 
has contributed to strengthening the theories of separation in the very process 
of building new theories of union. For this reason, what we lack. most is 
theories about uniting; a lack that is particularly serious at a moment of 
danger. The lack is not serious in itself alone; its seriousness consists in its 
coexisting with a plethora of theories of separation. What is truly serious is 
the lack of balance between theories of separation and theories of union. 

The hegemonic powers that govern consumer and information society 
have been promoting theories and images appealing to a totality, whether of 
the species, the world or even the universe, which stands above the divisions 
that constitute it. We know that they are manipulatory theories and images 
which ignore the various circumstances and aspirations of. peoples, classes, 
sexes, races, regions and so on, as well as the unequal relations of exploitation 
and victimization that have brought together the different parts of that 
pseudo-totality. However, the grain of credibility of such theories and images 
consists in that they appeal, though in a manipulative way, to an imagined 
community of humanity as a whole. Against theories of separation, CNN, 
not globalized intellectuals, has discovered an a posteriori universalism which 
is global and individual at one and the same time, namely, the universality of 
suffering. Suffering is everywhere. It is the individuals that suffer, not the 
societies. 

The counter-hegemonic forces, in their turn, have been expanding the 
arenas of political understanding but their coalitions and alliances have hardly 
succeeded in superseding the theories of separation. They have, however, 
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been more successful in overcoming territorial separation than separation 
derived from the different forms of discrimination and oppression. Trans- 
national coalitions have been easier to accomplish by feminist, ecologist or 
indigenous groups, than among all these different groups. The explanation 
lies in the lack of balance between theories of separation and theories of 
union. The latter need to be reinforced so as to make visible what is common 
among the various forms of discrimination and oppression: human suffering. 
Counter-hegemonic globalization, which I designate as cosmopolitanism, is 
grounded on the global and multidimensional character of human suffering. 
The notion of totus orbis, formulated by one of the founders of modern inter- 
national law, Francisco de Vitoria, must today be reconstructed as counter- 
hegemonic globalization, that is to say, as cosmopolitanism. Respect for 
difference cannot prevent the communication and complicity that render 
possible the struggle against indifference. The moment of danger we traverse 
demands that we deepen communication and complicity. We must do it not 
in the name of an abstract communitas but spurred, rather, by the destabiliz- 
ing image of multiform suffering, caused by human initiative, and which is as 
overwhelming as it is unnecessary. At this moment of danger, the theories of 
separation must be reformulated having in mind what unites us, and vice 
versa, the theories of union must be reformulated having in mind what 
separates us. Borders must be constructed with lots of entrances and exits. At 
the same time, we must bear in mind that what unites us, only unites a 
posteriori. It is not human nature, it is human initiative that unites us. 

Communication and complicity must occur in an anchored way and at 
various levels, to allow for a dynamic equilibrium between the theories of 
separation and the theories of union. To each level corresponds a potential 
for indignation and non-conformity nourished by a destabilizing image. I 
suggest we distinguish four levels: epistemological, methodological, political 
and juridical. 

Epistemological communication and complicity are grounded on the 
idea that there is not only one form of knowledge, but several, and that we 
must opt for the one that favours the creation of destabilizing images and atti- 
tudes of non-conformity before them. I argue that there is-no knowledge or 
ignorance in general. Each form of knowledge is knowledgeable vis-a-vis a 
certain kind of ignorance, and vice versa, each form of ignorance is ignorant 
vis-a-vis a certain kind of knowledge. Each form of knowledge thus implies 
a trajectory from point A, designated as ignorance, to point B, designated as 
knowledge. Forms of knowledge are defined by the ways they characterize 
the two points and the trajectories connecting them. In western modernity, 
this trajectory is simultaneously a logical sequence and a temporal sequence. 
The movement from ignorance to knowledge is also the movement from the 
past into the future. 

I maintain that the paradigm of modernity includes two principal forms 
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of knowledge: knowledge-as-regulation and knowledge-as-emancipation 
(Santos, 1995: 25). Knowledge-as-regulation consists of a trajectory between 
a point of ignorance designated as chaos, and a point of knowledge designated 
as order. Knowledge-as-emancipation consists of a trajectory between a point 
of ignorance designated as colonialism and a point of knowledge designated 
as solidarity. Even though these two forms of knowledge are equally inscribed 
in the paradigm of modernity, the truth of the matter is that in the last century 
knowledge-as-regulation won total primacy over knowledge-as-emanci- 
pation. Thus, order became the hegemonic form of knowledge, chaos the 
hegemonic form of ignorance. Its hegemony allowed knowledge-as-regu- 
lation to recodify knowledge-as-emancipation on its own terms. And so, what 
was knowledge according to this form of knowledge was turned into ignor- 
ance (solidarity was recodified as chaos) and what was ignorance was turned 
into knowledge (colonialism was recodified as order). Since the logical 
sequence from ignorance to knowledge is also the temporal sequence from the 
past to the future, the hegemony of knowledge-as-regulation entailed that the 
future, and hence social change, be conceived of as order, and colonialism as 
a kind of order. In a parallel fashion, the past was conceived of as chaos and 
solidarity as a kind of chaos. Human suffering could thus be justified in the 
name of the struggle of order and colonialism against chaos and solidarity. Of 
course, human suffering has always had its specific social recipients — workers, 
women, children, ethnic and sexual minorities — all of them considered danger- 
ous precisely because they represented the chaos and solidarity that had to be 
fought on behalf of order and colonialism. The epistemological neutralization 
of the past has always been the counterpart of the social and political neutral- 
ization of the “dangerous classes’. | 

In view of this situation, the epistemological orientation to make poss- 
ible communication and complicity must include the revaluation of solidarity 
as a form of knowledge, and of chaos as a dimension of solidarity. ln other 
words, it must include the revaluation of knowledge-as-emancipation to the- 
detriment of knowledge-as-regulation. The destabilizing image capable of 
generating the necessary energy for this revaluation is human. suffering. 
Human suffering conceived of as the result of all human initiative that turns 
solidarity into a form of ignorance, and colonialism into a form of know- 
ledge. This conception of human suffering is premised upon the replacement 
of imperial notions of humanity and suffering by postimperial, multicultural 
ones. As long as the death of one American soldier alone may have far more 
serious international political consequences than the death of hundreds of 
thousands of East Timorese or Rwandan people, human suffering will be an 
easily routinized evil (if not a transaction cost) and humanitarian action an 
exercise in hypocrisy. 

The second orientation is methodological. The theories about what 
unites us proposed by the consumer and information society are based on the 
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idea of globalization. Hegemonic globalizations are, in fact, globalized 
localisms — the new cultural imperialisms. Hegemonic globalization can be 
defined as the process by which a given local phenomenon — be it the English 
language, Hollywood or fast food — succeeds in extending its reach over the 
globe and, by doing so, develops the capacity to designate a rival social 
phenomenon as local. The communication and complicity allowed for by 
hegemonic globalization are based on an unequal exchange that cannibalizes 
differences instead of facilitating the dialogue among them. They are trapped 
in silences, manipulations and exclusions. 

Against globalized localisms 1 offer, as methodological orientation, a 
diatopical hermeneutics.’ 1 mean a hermeneutical procedure based on the idea 
that all cultures are incomplete, and that the topoi of a given culture, however 
strong, are as incomplete as the culture to which they belong. Strong topos 
are the main premises of argumentation within a given culture, the premises 
that make possible the creation and exchange of arguments. By this function, 
topoi create an illusion of totality based on the figure of synecdoche or pars 
pro toto. That is why the incompleteness of a given culture can only be 
assessed on the basis of the topoi of another culture. Seen from another 
culture, the topoi of a given culture stop being premises of argumentation to 
become mere arguments.’ The aim of diatopical hermeneutics is to maximize 
the awareness of the reciprocal incompleteness of cultures, by engaging in a 
dialogue, as it were, with one foot in one culture and the other in another; 
hence, its diatopical character. Diatopical hermeneutics is an exercise in reci- 
procity among cultures, which consists in transforming the premises of argu- 
mentation in a given culture into intelligible and credible arguments in 
another. Elsewhere (Santos, 1995: 337-47), by way of example, I have pro- 
posed a diatopical hermeneutics to study the topos of human rights in western 
culture and the topos of dharma in Hindu culture, as well as the topos of 


human rights and the topos of umma in Islamic culture, in the latter case in 


ilogue with Abdullahi Ahmed An-na’im (1990, 1992). 

“Raising incompleteness to the possible maximum consciousness opens 
ive uspected possibilities for communication and complicity. It is, 
howev.x, a difficult procedure. It is a postcolonial, postimperial and, to a 
certain extent, even postidentity procedure. The very reflexivity of the con- 
ditions that make it possible and necessary is one of the most demanding con- 
ditions of diatopical hermeneutics. An idealistic conception of cross-cultural 
dialogue will easily forget that such a dialogue is only made possible by the 
temporary simultaneity of two or more different contemporaneities. The 
partners in the dialogue are only superficially contemporaneous; indeed, they 
feel contemporaneous only with the historical tradition of their respective 
culture. This is most likely the case when the different cultures involved in 
the dialogue share a past of interlocked unequal exchanges. What are the 
possibilities for a cross-cultural dialogue when one of the cultures present has 
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itself been moulded by massive and long-lasting violations of human rights 


perpetrated in the name of the other culture? When cultures share such a past, 
the present they share at the moment when they start the dialogue is at best 
a quid pro quo and at worst a fraud. The cultural dilemma is the following; 


since in the past the dominant culture rendered unpronounceable some of the 


aspirations of the subordinate culture to human dignity, is it now possible to 
pronounce them in the cross-cultural dialogue without thereby further justi- 
fying and even reinforcing their unpronounceability? 

The energy that propels diatopical hermeneutics comes from a destabiliz- 
ing image which I term “epistemicide”, the murder of knowledge. Unequal 
exchanges among cultures have always implied the death of the knowledge 
of the subordinated culture, and hence the death of the social groups that pos- 
sessed it. In the most extreme cases, as that of European expansion, epis- 
temicide was one of the conditions of genocide. The loss of epistemological 
confidence that currently afflicts modern science has facilitated the identifi- 
cation of the scope and gravity of the epistemicides perpetrated by hegem- 
onic Eurocentric modernity. The more consistent the practice of diatopical 
hermeneutics, the more destabilizing the image of such epistemicides. 

The third orientation for a dynamic equilibrium between the theories of 
separation and the theories of union is political. 1 designate it, following 
Richard Falk, as humane governance. The hegemonic theories of union, 
beginning with market economy and liberal democracy, are creating barbaric 
forms of exclusion and destitution which amount to veritable practices of 
neofeudalism. By the same token, the counter-hegemonic theories of separ- 
ation, such as those underlying many contemporary identity politics, because 
they lack the counterbalance of theories of union, have often amounted to 
fundamentalist or neotribal practices. By these two opposite, though con- 
vergent, ways we live in a time of excess of separatism and segregationism. 
The destabilizing image that must be constructed out of this excess is the 
image of a global apartheid, a world of ghettos without entrances or exits, 
wandering in a sea of colonialist and fascist currents. This destabilizing image 
constitutes the energy for the political orientation of humane governance. By 
humane governance I mean, after Falk, every normative criterion which 
‘facilitates communication across civilizational, nationalist, ethnic, class, 
generational, cognitive, and gender divides’, but which does so with 


. . respect and celebration of difference and an attitude of extreme skepticism 
toward exclusivist alarms that deny space for expression and exploration of 
others, as well as toward variants of universalism that ignore the uneven circum- 
stances and aspirations of peoples, classes and regions. (Falk, 1995: 242) 


In other words, humane governance is a normative project that is 


... constantly identifying and reestablishing the various interfaces between the 
specific and the general, in each and every context yet keeping its spatial and 
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mental borders open for entry and exit, being wary of any version of truth claim 
as the foundation of extremism and political violence. (Falk, 1995: 242) 


Stimulated by a destabilizing image — global apartheid — that is powerful 
because it is associated with war, social inequalities and ecological catas- 
trophe, the principle of humane governance has a strong oppositional poten- 
tial. Perhaps more than the other two orientations, it has a Eurocentric 
character by virtue of its aspiration to totality. And yet, it represents the poss- 
ible maximum of centrifugal consciousness of Eurocentrism, in that it 
commits itself to its victims and aims at an emancipatory totality having at its 
core their suffering. 

Finally, I draw the juridical orientation for our moment of danger from 
international law. I mean the doctrine of the common heritage of humankind, 
no doubt the most innovative but also the most vilified substantive doctrine 
of international law in the second half of the 20th century. The acknow- 
ledgement of social fields, whether physical or symbolic, that are res 
communes and can only be administered in the interest of all, is a conditio sine 
qua non of that communication and complicity between part and whole 
intended to bring about a greater balance between the theories of separation 
and union. If the whole — be it the species, the world or the universe — does 
not have a juridical space of its own, it will be subjected to the two basic 
separation criteria of modernity: the property that grounds world capitalism 
and the sovereignty that grounds the interstate system. 

The juridical monopoly held by these two criteria has destroyed or 
threatened to destroy natural and cultural resources of the utmost import- 
ance for the sustainability and quality of life on earth. The deep sea bed, 
Antarctica, the moon and other celestial bodies, outer space, the global sphere 
and biodiversity are some of the resources which, if they are not governed by 
trustees of the international community on behalf of present and future 
generations, will be degraded to such an extent that life on earth will become 
intolerable, even inside the de luxe ghettos that make up the global apartheid. 
To these resources, we must also add the cultural heritage which UNESCO 
has been proposing as the common heritage of humankind. In this case, 
however, it is the heritage itself, not its degradation, which, in my view, must 
constitute a destabilizing image: the image of the barbaric conditions in which 
the culture treasures have been produced. Therefore, the cultural heritage can 
only be considered the common heritage of humankind in the sense of Walter 
Benjamin’s assertion that ‘there is no document of civilization which is not 
at the same time a document of barbarism’ (Benjamin, 1968: 256). 

The destabilizing image that emerges out of the deterioration of the 
resources that sustain the quality of life on earth is the parable of the tragedy 
of the commons as formulated by Garrett Hardin (1968) even though the 
moral we draw from it differs from that of Hardin’s.? Since the costs of the 
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individual use of common goods are always inferior to its benefit, common 
resources, because they are exhaustible, are on the verge of a tragedy. The 
stronger the global ecological consciousness, the more destabilizing this 
image will be. It alone generates the orientation energy of the common heri- 
tage of humankind.!° 

The archetypal dimension of the common heritage of humankind is that, 
long before it was formulated, this idea already represented the dialectics of 
communication between the parts and the whole, which is at the origin of 
modern international law in the Iberian School of the 16th century (Pureza, 
1995: 264). The distinction drawn by Francisco de Vitoria between jus inter 
omnes gentes and totus orbis, as well as Francisco Suarez’s distinction between 
jus gentium inter gentes and bonum commune humanitatis, are the archetypes 
of matricial equilibrium between the theories of separation and the theories 
of union. That this equilibrium has been upset in favour of the doctrines of 
separation endows the common-heritage-of-humankind doctrine with a 
utopian nature, indeed a messianic nature, in Benjamin’s sense. One needs 
only to list its main attributes: non-appropriation; management by all 
peoples; international sharing of the benefits obtained from the exploitation 
of natural resources; peaceful use including freedom of scientific research for 
the benefit of all peoples; conservation for future generations (Santos, 1995: 
366). For this utopian character to develop, it is imperative that the common- 
heritage-of-humankind idea escape the juridical discourse and practices of 
international law, wherein it will always remain ensnared by the property and 
sovereignty principles, and become a new emancipatory juridical common 
sense that will encourage the action.of counter-hegemonic social movements 
and non-governmental organizations for transnational advocacy. 


Destabilizing Subjectivities 


Destabilizing images are not destabilizing by essence. They merely contain a 
destabilizing potential, which may be concretized only to the extent that the 
images are captured by individual or collective subjectivities capable of 
understanding correctly the signs they emit, feel outraged at the messages 
they carry and turn their outrage into emancipatory energy. As I have already 
mentioned, the close relationship between knowledge and subjectivity has 
been amply recognized today in the great paradigmatic transitions of the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment (Cassirer, 1960, 1963; Toulmin, 1990). The 
Enlightenment is the transition that most concerns us here. The great 
influence exerted by Locke’s concept of action and human understanding 
(Locke, 1956) was due to the fact that its elective affinity with the new 
constellation of meaning was so strong that what it said about human action 
was understood not as speculation but as discovery or revelation. Voltaire 
acknowledges this much when he writes admiringly of Locke: 
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After so many random reasoners had been thus forming what might have been 
called the romance of the soul, a sage appears who has modestly presented us 
with the history of it. Mr. Locke has developed human reason to man, just as a 
skillful anatomist explains the springs and structure of the human body. 
(Voltaire, 1950: 177) 


The reason for Voltaire’s enthusiasm is that Locke opened up a new per- 
spective which posited that the investigation of the function of experience 
should precede any determination of its object, and that the exact insight into 
the specific character of human understanding could not otherwise be 
attained but by tracing the whole course of its development from its first ele- 
ments to its highest forms. According to Locke, the origin of the critical 
problem was genetic, the history of the human mind providing an adequate 
explanation of it."! 

Writing at a crucial moment of the constitution of the paradigm of 
modernity, Locke asked questions and provided answers that are of little use 
for us today, now that we have probably reached the last phase of the para- 
digm he helped to consolidate. What can be of use to us, however, is the 
archaeology of both Locke’s questions and answers. Locke was able to ask 
radically for a kind of subjectivity capable of creating and willing to create a 
new scientific knowledge, whose infinite possibilities loomed on the horizon; 
a kind of subjectivity, indeed, willing also to recognize itself in its own 
creations. He saw the answer to his question in an unstable correspondence 
between two extremes: a knowledge that positioned itself on the brink of an 
exhilarating future could only be willed by a subjectivity that represented the 
culmination of a long-ascending evolution. 

Today, we too, like Locke, must raise the question of subjectivity in a 
radical way, though in a radically different way. Unlike Locke, we ask about 
a subjectivity that culminates no evolution, a subjectivity whose self- 
reflectivity is focused on a past that never was and on the conditions that pre- 
vented it from ever being. A sociology of absence is thus as important as a 
sociology of presence in the social construction of the destabilizing subjec- 
tivity. That dual sociology, which is still very much to be produced, is at the 
core of the emancipatory will of the emergent subjectivity. Such will can be 
traced to Condillac’s ‘uneasiness’, that kind of disquietude which he con- 
sidered to be the point of departure not only of our desires and wishes, but 
also of our thinking and judging, willing and acting (Condillac, 1984: 288). 
In a time of explosion of roots and options, and in a time as well of the inter- 
changeability of roots and options, this disquietude translates itself both into 
a capacity for unmasking and a capacity for meaning: on the one hand, the 
unmasking of the options of power, which for so long have been concealed 
by the power of options; on the other, the meaning of new possibilities 
opened up by the self-reflectivity thus enhanced. The issue is, then, to de- 
familiarize the canonic tradition (the sociology of presence) without stopping 
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there as if such defamiliarization were the only possible familiarity. In other 
words, the coupling of unmasking and meaning prevents the emergent sub- 
jectivity from falling into Nietzsche’s extremes when he states, in Towards a 
Genealogy of Morals, that ‘only what has no history is definable’ (1973: 453). 
The destabilizing project must engage in a radical critique of the politics of 
the possible without yielding to an impossible politics. 

Central to the social sciences knowledge engaged in this kind of project 
is not the distinction between structure and agency but rather the distinction 
between conformist action and what I propose to call action-with-clinamen. 
Conformist action is the routinized, reproductive, repetitive practice which 
reduces realism to what exists and just because it exists. For my notion of 
action-with-clinamen I borrow from Epicurus and Lucretius the concept of 
clinamen, understood as the inexplicable quidam that upsets the relations of 
cause and effect, that is to say, the swerving capacity attributed by Epicurus 
to Democritus’s atoms. The clinamen is what makes the atoms cease to appear 
inert and rather be seen as invested with a power of inclination, a power, that 
is, of spontaneous movement (Epicurus, 1926; Lucretius, 1950).12 Unlike 
what happens in revolutionary action, the creativity of action-with-clinamen 
is not based on a dramatic break but rather on a slight swerve or deviation 
whose cumulative effects render possible the complex and creative combi- 
nations among atoms, hence also among living beings and social groups. 

The clinamen does not refuse the past; on the contrary, it assumes and 
redeems the past by the way it swerves from it. Actually, the swerving is a 
liminal practice which occurs in the borderline of a past that did exist and a 
past that was not allowed to exist. By virtue of such swerving, which in itself 
may be imperceptible, the past’s capacity for interpellation enlarges to such 
an extent that it becomes the fulguration Benjamin talks about — an intense 
Jetztzeit that renders possible new emancipatory practices. The occurrence 
of action-with-clinamen is in itself inexplicable. The role of the social sciences 
in this regard will be merely to identify the conditions that maximize the 
probability of such an occurrence and, at the same time, define the horizon 
of possibilities within which the swerving will ‘operate’. 

A destabilizing subjectivity is a subjectivity endowed with a special 
capacity, energy and will to act with clinamen. Bearing Bloom’s use of the 
term in mind, we might say that a destabilizing subjectivity : is a poetic sub- 
jectivity. The eu construction of such a subjectivity itself must be an exer- 
cise in liminality. It must entail experimenting with eccentric or marginal 
forms of sociability or subjectivity in modernity. Viewed as an open field of 
reinvention and experimentation, the baroque is, to my mind, one such 
form.1* The destabilizing subjectivity is a baroque subjectivity. 

I propose a sociological and cultural reconstruction of the baroque so as 
to turn it into a social and cultural field capable of promoting the formation 
of subjectivities with capacity for and will to clinamen. Given the various 
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semantic contexts in which the term ‘baroque’ is used in contemporary dis- 
course, I would like to be precise in my own use of it here. I am not using 
baroque as designating a postclassic style in art and architecture;!> or as 
identifying a historical epoch, the 17th century in Europe (Maravall, 1990; 
Roy and Tamen, 1990); or to designate the cultural ethos of some Latin 
American countries (Mexico and Brazil) that evolved from the 17th century 
onwards (Echeverria, 1994; Pastor et al., 1993; Barrios, 1993; Coutinho, 1968, 
1990; Ribeiro, 1990). I use baroque as a cultural metaphor to signify precisely 
a form of subjectivity and sociability. In order to describe this kind of sub- 
jectivity and sociability, however, I do resort selectively to the three senses of 
the concept of baroque mentioned above. Whether as an artistic style or as a 
historical epoch, the baroque is essentially a Latin and Mediterranean 
phenomenon, an eccentric form of modernity, the south of the north, so to 
speak. Its eccentricity derives, to a large extent, from the fact that it occurred 
in countries and historical moments in which the centre of power was weak 
and tried to hide its weakness by dramatizing conformist sociability. The 
weakness of power favoured the emergence of clinamen and, consequently, 
the slipping of conformism into subversion. 

The relative lack of central power endowed the baroque with an open- 
ended and unfinished character that allowed for the autonomy and creativity 
of the margins and peripheries. Because of its eccentricity and exaggeration, 
the centre itself reproduced itself as if it were margin. I mean a centrifugal 
imagination which became stronger as we go from the internal peripheries of 
the European power to its external peripheries in Latin America. Both Brazil 
and Mexico were colonized by weak centres, Portugal and Spain respectively. 
Portugal was a hegemonic centre during a brief period of time, between the 
15th and 16th centuries, and Spain started to decline but a century later. From 
the 17th century onwards, the colonies were more or less left alone, a mar- 
ginalization that made possible a specific cultural and social creativity, vari- 
ously wrought in many combinations, now highly codified now chaotic, now 
erudite now vernacular, now official now illegal. Such mestizaje is so deeply 
rooted in the social practices of these countries that it came to be considered 
as grounding a cultural ethos that is typically Latin American and has pre- 
vailed since the 17th century until today. I am interested in this form of 
baroque because, inasmuch as it is the manifestation of an extreme instance 
of the centre’s weakness, it constituted a privileged field for the development 
of a centrifugal and subversive imagination, that is to say, for the develop- 
ment of an imagination-with-clinamen. 

The reconstruction I propose here is aimed at uncovering the potential 
of the baroque for clinamen. I consider five main dimensions in baroque: 
interruption, terribilita, sfumato, mestizaje and feast. Interruption concerns 
baroque temporality, a temporality that is contemptuous of modernist 
evolution because the latter leads to a weak conception of the present. 
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Interruption, on the contrary, entails a strong conception of the present, and 
that is why it radicalizes contemporaneity in much the same way that Ben- 
jamin does in theses XIV-XVI with his notion of Jetztzeit (Benjamin, 1968: 
261-2). The modern present (Gegenwart) is a time without autonomy, a time 
in transit between the past and the future, indeed, a conformist time because 
it is incapable of breaking with the continuum of historical becoming. On the 
contrary, Jetztzeit is a full now which allows both individuals and social 
groups to assume their practice as entirely their own, a unique opportunity 
for emancipatory transformation and an unconditional responsibility at one 
and the same time.!6 In Benjamin’s words, ‘a historical materialist cannot do 
without the notion of a present which is not a transition, but in which time 
stands still and has come to a stop’ (Benjamin, 1968: 262). Interruption is the 
momentary suspension that opens up space for the probability of and will to 
clinamen through the creation of surprise, wonder and indignation. The 
‘baroque technique’, argues Maravall, consists in ‘suspending resolution so as 
to encourage it, after that provisional and transitory moment of arrest, to 
push further more efficiently with the help of those retained and concentrated 
forces” (Maravall, 1990: 445). From another angle, Wölfflin argues that the 
aim of the baroque style ‘is not to represent a perfect state, but to suggest an 
incomplete process and a moment towards its completion’ (Wölfflin, 1979: 
67). In other words, interruption favours the emergence of clinamen by pro- 
voking wonder and novelty and impeding closure and completion.!? 

Terribilita is practised to the extreme point at which the purity of repe- 
tition becomes disarmed absurdity. Terribilita is how Michelangelo’s con- 
temporaries characterized his use of forms. According to Wolfflin, the reason 
why Michelangelo is rightly considered one of the parents of baroque is 
‘because he treated forms with a violence, a terrible seriousness which could 
only find expression in formlessness’ (Wólfflin, 1979: 82). The almost imper- 
ceptible swerving that separates the action-with-clinamen from conformism 
can best be observed in Bernini. The “Ecstasy of Santa Teresa’ is a masterpiece 
of clinamen, of mysticism gliding into eroticism, of sacredness gliding into 
sacrilegiousness. Terribilitá may manifest itself as exuberance and extrava- 
gance, as well as utter simplicity (as in the case of asceticism). But, at any rate, 
rather than relying on a repetitive image of the past, terribilita supplies ‘a 
unique experience with the past’ (Benjamin, 1968: 262). This experience, by 
its very uniqueness, is destabilizing; it is a source of turbulence and hence 
potential for emancipatory practices. 

The capacity for and the will to clinamen is always precarious. To treat 
conformist forms (of action as of culture) with terribilita is the necessary, 
though not sufficient, condition for the emergence of the destabilizing sub- 
jectivity. In order not to fall into another kind of dogmatism, the exercise of 
terribilita must be embedded ina social and cultural field dominated by forms 
with an anti-dogmatic, movement-oriented, destabilizing sense of direction. 
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Two baroque forms maximize such a sense of direction: sfumato and 
mestizaje. 

In baroque painting, sfumato is the blurring of outlines and colours 
among objects, as clouds and mountains or the sea and the sky. Sfumato 
allows baroque subjectivity to create the near and the familiar among 
different intelligibilities, thus making cross-cultural dialogues possible and 
desirable. The construction of a multicultural conception of the dignity of 
human community in terms of western (human rights), Hindu (dharma) and 
Islamic (umma) concepts mentioned above is only possible through sfumato. 
Sfumato promotes the proliferation of imperceptible gestures of clinamen out 
of which will eventually develop a radically new constellation of meaning. As 
the coherence of monolithic constructions disintegrates, its free-floating 
fragments remain open to new coherences and inventions of new cultural 
forms. Sfumato is like an interstitial magnet that attracts the fragmentary 
forms into new constellations and directions, appealing to their most vulner- 
able, unfinished, open-ended contours. Sfumato is, in sum, an anti-fortress 
militancy. 

While sfumato operates through disintegration of forms dad retrieval of 
fragments, mestizaje operates through the creation of new constellations of 
meaning, which are truly unrecognizable or blasphemous in light of their 
constitutive fragments. Mestizaje resides in the destruction of the logic that 
presides over the formation of each of its fragments, and in the construction 
of a new logic. Only insistence on sfumato makes possible the development 
of a mestizaje subjectivity, a subjectivity that excels in constructing meaning 
through diatopical hermeneutics. 

In a desert of canons, there is always iie danger that the desert may itself 
become canonical. In order to avert this possibility and sustain its destabiliz- 
ing energy, the emergent subjectivity must maintain an attitude of ludic self- 
reflectivity in relation to its own practice of swerving. The baroque feast is 
the best antidote against the canonization of clinamen. The importance of the 
feast in baroque culture, both in Europe and in Latin America, is well docu- 
mented (Maravall, 1990: 487). The feast turned baroque culture into the first 
instance of mass culture of modernity. Its ostentatious and celebratory 
character was used by political and ecclesiastical power to dramatize their 
greatness and reinforce their control over the masses. Underneath this 
manipulative use of the feast, however, lies the potential for emancipatory, 
self-reflective destabilization. Such potential resides in the following three 
dimensions of the baroque feast: disproportion, laughter and subversion. 

The baroque feast is out of proportion: it requires an extremely large 
investment which, however, is consumed in an extremely fleeting moment 
and an extremely limited space. As Maravall says, ‘abundant and expensive 
means are used, a considerable effort is exerted, ample preparations are made, 
a complicated apparatus is set up, all that only to obtain some extremely 
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short-lived effects, whether in the form of pleasure or surprise” (Maravall, 
1990: 487). Thus, by interrupting the continuum of routinized practice and 
by intensifying the moment of fulguration, disproportion makes possible a 
strong conception of the present. Moreover, disproportion makes possible 
wonder, surprise and novelty. But above all, it makes possible playful distance 
and laughter (Maravall, 1990: 488). Because laughter is not easily codifiable, 
capitalist modernity declared war on mirth and so laughter was considered 
frivolous, improper, eccentric, if not blasphemous. It was to be admitted only 
in highly codified contexts of the entertainment industry. But the ostracism 
of laughter can also be observed among modern anti-capitalist social move- 
ments (labour parties, unions and even the new social movements), which 
have banned laughter and play lest they subvert the seriousness of resistance. 
Particularly interesting is the case of unions, whose activities at the beginning . 
had a strong ludic and festive element (workers’ celebrations) that was gradu- 
ally suffocated, until at last union activity became deadly serious and deeply 
anti-erotic. The banishment of laughter and play is part of what Max Weber 
calls the Entzänberung of the modern world. Their recuperation is crucial for 
the emergence of destabilizing subjectivities. The carnivalization of clinamen 
and destabilization has an important self-reflective dimension: it makes 
decanonization and subversion possible. A decanonizing practice which does 
not know how to decanonize itself falls easily into orthodoxy. 

And now, finally, the third destabilizing feature of baroque feast: sub- 
version. By carnivalizing social practices, the baroque feast displays a sub- 
versive potential that increases to the extent that the feast distances itself from 
the centres of power, but is always there even when the centres ‘of power 
themselves are the promoters of the feast. Little wonder, then, that this sub- 
versive feature was. much more noticeable in the colonies. Writing about 
carnival in the 1920s, the great Peruvian intellectual Marietegui asserted that, 
even though it had been appropriated by the bourgeoisie, carnival was indeed 
revolutionary, because by turning the bourgeois into a wardrobe, it became 
a merciless parody of power and the past (Marietegui, 1974: 127). Garcia de 
León also describes the subversive dimension of baroque feasts and religious 
processions in the Mexican port of Vera Cruz in the 17th century (De Leon, 
1994). Up front marched the highest dignitaries of the viceroyalty in their full 
regalia — politicians, clergy and military men; at the end of the procession 
followed the populace, mimicking their betters in posture and attire, and thus 
provoking laughter and merriment among the spectators. This symmetrical 
inversion of the beginning and end of the procession is a cultural metaphor 
for the upside-down world — el mundo al revés — which was typical of Vera 
Cruz sociability at the time: mulattas dressed up as queens, slaves in silk gar- 
ments, whores pretending to be honest women and honest women pretend- 
ing to be whores, Africanized Portuguese and Indianized Spaniards. In the 
baroque feast such an inversion implies a highly dramatized and codified 
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gesture of clinamen; but the potential for destabilization is there and can be 
intensified through the sfumato between feast and daily sociability. 

Interruption, terribilita, sfumato, mestizaje and the feast are the five 
dimensions of a conception of the baroque designed to promote the emer- 
gence of subjectivities that excel in clinamen — the destabilizing subjectivities. 
It is up to the social sciences, in conjunction with the humanities, to explore 
in the different fields of social life such conditions as will allow for the flour- 
ishing of the baroque dimensions here analysed. 


Conclusion 


We live at a moment of danger that is also a moment of transition. The future 
has already lost its capacity for redemption and fulguration, and the past has 
not yet acquired it. We are no longer capable of thinking social change in terms 
of the root/option equation, nor can we think it otherwise. The danger con- 
sists in the eternalization of the present and its capacity for Kafkaesque ful- 
guration. The danger consists in that, once deprived of the tensions that have 
shaped our subjectivity, we rest content with simplified forms of subjectivity. 

One of the most troublesome symptoms of simplified subjectivity is the 
fact that the theories of separation and segregation have total sway over the 
theories of union, communication and complicity. The irrelevance of the 
root/option equation resides precisely in the fact that we are separated and 
segregated, both by roots and by options. That is why the limited reasons we 
invoke for segregation — whether hegemonic or counter-hegemonic — can 
summon no reason for the limits of segregation. 

In this article, I offered a new equilibrium between the theories of separ- 
ation and the theories of union, as well as greater communication and com- 
_ plicity across borders. I outlined four destabilizing images: human suffering, 
epistemicide, global apartheid and the tragedy of the commons. All of them 
interpellate the past as inexcusable human initiative, so as to make it revive 
and fulgurate in our direction. These images are ideas riding on efficient 
rhetorical vehicles, that is to say, powerful and speedy vehicles, and yet cost 
efficient in their consumption of resources, all-terrain vehicles capable of 
reaching wide and heterogeneous audiences. Social ideas riding on the 
‘primitive’ vehicles of conventional education and scientific discourse have 
lost their capacity for destabilization. The new constellations of destabilizing 
intelligibility must combine ideas, emotions, feelings of amazement and 
indignation, passions of inexhaustible meanings. This way they will be 
Merleau-Ponty's monograms of the spirit engraved on new, rebellious and 
non-conformist practices. 

Only under these conditions will the destabilizing images generate the 
energy that will allow us to survive with dignity this moment of danger by 
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following the four orientations: knowledge-as-emancipation, diatopical 
hermeneutics, humane governance and the common heritage of humankind. - 
They are orientations at the margins of Eurocentric culture, and yet still 
Eurocentric in their marginality. By positioning themselves alongside the 
victims of Eurocentrism’s hegemony, they constitute themselves as opposi- 
tional and centrifugal consciousness, the possible maximum consciousness of 
western culture’s incompleteness. They think western culture in such a way 
that social transformation can no longer be thought in Eurocentric terms. 

The same is true of the conception of destabilizing subjectivity proposed 
in this article, a conception built upon an eccentric and marginal tradition of 
western modernity: the baroque. Consisting of five dimensions — interrup- 
tion, terribilita, sfumato, mestizaje and feast — the sociological and cultural 
reconstruction of the baroque advanced here, as a challenge to the social 
sciences, is designed to promote a specific kind of creative action, the action- 
with-clinamen, the type of action in which the destabilizing images and de- 
stabilizing subjectivities flourish and converge to bring about transformative 
practice. This reconstruction of the baroque is in itself an act of swerving in 
relation to the conventional conception of the baroque. 

In light of this double decentring - through destabilizing images and sub- 
jectivities — of the cultural promises that have up until now underlain social 
sciences, the Angelus Novus can no longer rest suspended of its imponder- 
able lightness, looking upon the horrors with his back turned against that 
which causes them. Were that to happen, the angel’s tragedy would be trans- 
lated into a farce, his compelling interrogation into pathetic commentary. I 
believe, on the contrary, that, faced with the seductive and grotesque inten- 
sity of the destabilizing images, the angel will end up embracing them to cull 
from them the energy he needs to fly again, though this time, Antaeus-like, 
without ever letting go of the earth. 


Notes 


This article owes much to comments by Maria Irene Ramalho, Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Joao Arriscado Nunes, António Casimiro, José Manuel Mendes, Allen Hunter and 
Ivan Nunes. To all of them my thanks. 


2 Elsewhere 1 have dealt in great detail with the terms of this double paradigmatic 
transition (Santos, 1995). On the epistemological transition, see also Wallerstein 
(1991; Wallerstein et al., 1996). On the societal transition, see Hopkins and Waller- 
stein (1996). 

3 For recent analyses of Walter Benjamin's theory of history, see Echeverría (1996), 
Steinberg (1996), Ribeiro (1995), Callinicos (1995: 150ff.), Comesaña (1993) and 
Fischer (1996). 
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4 Maier uses this expression in analysing the recent proliferation of Holocaust 
museums in the USA and elsewhere. He views the surfeit of memory as a sign not 
of historical confidence but of a retreat from transformative politics (Maier, 1993: 
150). ( 

Elsewhere, I deal at greater length with Grotius’s theories and rationalist theories 

of natural law in general (Santos, 1995: 60-3). 

6 A fine analysis of negotiated motherhood, interweaving scientific analysis and 

personal life trajectory, can be read in Yngvesson (1996). 

7 For a fuller development of the concept of diatopical hermeneutics, see Santos 

(1995: 337-47). 

At moments of great turbulence, the ‘demotion’ of topoi from premises of argu- 

mentation into mere arguments can be observed within a given culture. In a way, 

this is what is happening with the root/option equation. In this article, I have chal- 

lenged this equation as a strong topos of Eurocentric culture, by ‘demoting’ it from 
_ premise of argumentation to mere argument and refuting it with other arguments. 
9 A fine analysis of this parable appears in Pureza (1995: 281). 

10 This is not the place to analyse this doctrine: its original formulation in 1967; the 
Law of the Sea Convention of 1982, in which the desire of peripheral countries 
for a new world economic order can be seen; the gradual misrepresentation of this 
doctrine until its total disintegration in the Boat Paper and Resolution 48/263 of 
the United Nations National Assembly on 28 July 1994. For a detailed and 
stringent analysis of the vicissitudes of the doctrine of the common heritage of 
humankind, see Pureza (1995: 381-531); see also Santos (1995: 365-73). 

11 See also Cassirer (1960: 93-133). 

12 The concept of clinamen was made current in literary theory by Harold Bloom. 
It is one the revisionary ratios Bloom proposes in The Anxiety.of Influence to 
account for poetic creativity as what he calls ‘poetic misprision’ or ‘poetic misread- 
ing’: ‘A poet swerves away from his precursor, by so reading his precursor’s poem 
as to execute a clinamen in relation to it’ (Bloom, 1973: 14). 

13 As Lucretius says, the swerve is per paucum nec plus quam minimum (Epicurus, 
1926: intro. by Frederic Manning, xxxiv). 

14 Elsewhere, I analyse the potentialities of the baroque in more detail (Santos, 1995: 
499-506). 

15 See among others Wölfflin (1979) and Manrique (1981). For a broader view of the 
baroque aesthetic, see Buci-Glucksmann (1984) and Hatherly et al. (1990). 

16 On Benjamin's concept of time, see Echeverría (1996: 16), Wohlfarth (1978: 148), 
Milfull (1996: 129), Steinberg (1996) and Eagleton (1981). 

17 The concept of interruption is also creatively used in literary criticism by Maria 
Irene Ramalho de Sousa Santos (1983, 1994, 1996). 
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The Idea of Society 


he idea of society, if it is only descriptive, is meaningless. When we speak 

of British society or Mexican society, what we are actually merely refer- 
ring to is the United Kingdom or the United States of Mexico, since we do 
not claim that there is a unity of all aspects of collective life in Great Britain 
or Mexico. Such a claim would obviously be false, since all national societies 
contain great internal diversity and juxtapose diverse forms of economic life 
and family organization. British society is simply the combination of social 
phenomena observable within the boundaries of the territory governed by 
the British state. The same can be said of the concept of people, a notion 
which simply translates the state into the language of social life. 

On the other hand, the idea of society becomes important when it identi- 
fies a principle of normativity. It allows then the creation of a particular field 
of study, sociology, which had been designated by other terms before it came 
to be known as sociology. The idea of society took on its significance when 
it became clear that society was in fact the principle of its own norms; when 
good and evil were no longer defined in reference to a divine message or a 
tradition, but as that which is good or bad, functional or dysfunctional, for 
society itself. This conception of morality led to the image of society as a 
social body whose workings can be described through mechanicist or organi- 
cist metaphors; and whose members, as well as its institutions, fulfil posi- 
tively or negatively certain functions. This representation, at its most 
extreme, led many to assert that the individual comes to maturity and pro- 
duces his or her own individuation only through the process of socialization, 
and insofar as he or she becomes a social being. School and family are 
responsible for socializing the individual; bringing him or her to internalize 
institutionalized social norms, transforming them thus into motivations. This 
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sociology or rather this social philosophy rests on a foundation myth: the 
idea that it is a collective act that created society and enabled human beings 
to pass from the state of nature into civilized life. This act of foundation was 
named a covenant by Hobbes, and trust by Locke, but it is Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau's idea of social contract that became most widely accepted, making 
him, as Claude Lévi-Strauss has said, the founding father of the social sci- 
ences. John Rawls explicitly places himself within the same orientation. Emile 
is the logical complement to The Social Contract. Education is made for 
society; in other words it must transform the child into a social and, conse- 
quently, a moral being. Freud put forth this idea in almost the same terms 
when he stated that a creature of desire must accept the authority of law, and 
that the pleasure principle must be dominated by the reality principle. 

These assertions are not easily accepted by everyone and are in no way 
self-evident. This is precisely why they hold such power. Their principle, 
their fundamental axiom — the idea that individual interest, properly under- 
stood, is consonant with the general interest — is impossible to prove. This 
central principle of utilitarianism was imposed on us only by the force of 
ideology. In the same way that Adam Smith resorted to the idea of the 
invisible hand in order to explain how individual interest could be assimilated 
to the general good in the economic sphere, in the political sphere the rational 
decisions of each citizen are supposed naturally to converge to create a 
rational society. In effect, this statement is so arbitrary and so false (as we are 
reminded by those who showed how Athens rejected and ostracized some of 
its best citizens) that this rationalist representation has been intimately linked 
to the search for a limited democracy. In such a system, only the wise citi- 
zens, the sanior pars, educated, property-owning, adult males have the vote, 
since they alone are thought to have the capacity to make rational decisions, 
the ignorant and impassioned plebeians, the major pars, being presumed to 
act irrationally. It allows us to understand why the term ‘society’ is also used 
to designate the social elite or the gentlemen, that is, those who are capable 
of acting in a rational manner and in the interest of the collectivity. 

Nonetheless, these critiques and the obvious limitations of this socio- 
centric vision of social norms, however important they may be, do not chal- 
lenge the central assertion of ‘sociological’ thought, namely that virtue is 
essentially civic virtue, that human rights are inseparable from civic obli- 
gations, and that citizens must be ready to die for their political community, 
since it is this community that made them into human creatures by creating 
laws that protect them against private violence and the war of everyone 
against all others. 

This classical concept rests on the double nature of society as being both 
a set of institutions and the source of the capacity to create institutions. It is 
therefore an eminently political concept. The political realm is the realm of 
freedom, whereas the social order per se refers to the social determinants that 
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act upon the producer and the consumer as they behave according to the place 
they hold within the social order. 

It 1s true that this vision corresponded to the needs of a certain type of 
economic organization. The need for order, security and trust, so important 
in merchant societies, was satisfied by such a legal and political representation 
of social life. Yet it would be misleading to regard this conception as.a simple 
ideological tool in the hands of those who held power in a market economy. 
As Francois Furet's analysis of the French Revolution and his critique of 
Marxist historians demonstrated, the central categories of such a society were 
political rather than economic, to the extent that the social organization is 
best defined as a nation, not as an internal market, and that its members are 
citizens before being economic agents. 

This political conception of social life triumphed with the rise of the 
revolutionary principle of popular sovereignty. This principle asserts that 
there exists no social nature and that society is created and can be entirely 
transformed by the general will, or at least by the will of the majority. Such 
a truly revolutionary concept led to the creation of the first modern nation- 
states: the United Provinces, Great Britain, the United States of America, 
France and later the Latin American republics, which were followed by the 
new states of Central and Eastern Europe. Against tradition or military force, 
the will of the people and its embodiment in a national conscience gives 
power to the people. Lincoln's famous definition of democracy as the power 
of the people for the people and by the people illustrates perfectly the corre- 
spondence between the people as a political actor and the people as a society. 
This concept brings together a democratic vision and a sociocentric vision, as 
they are in fact the two sides of a particular vision of social life. If society is 
produced by its members, in turn these members are first and foremost citi- 
zens. They are free only insofar as they are social beings, capable of produc- 
ing their own laws and seeking the common good instead of being governed 
solely by their individual passions and interests. 

Human beings are thus defined as social beings. Benjamin Constant's 
definition of the freedom of the Ancients expressed this idea quite well. This 
concept is more radical, more demanding than the utilitarian concept gener- 
ally adopted in the British intellectual tradition, which, notably in the case 
of Locke and in the 1689 Bill of Rights, lent as much importance to homo 
oeconomicus as it did to homo politicus. Yet the major difference between 
liberal political philosophy, from Machiavelli to Hobbes and Montesquieu, 
to Rousseau, and finally to Tocqueville, and the utilitarian philosophical 
vision that triumphed with Bentham and James Mill before joining with the 
liberal tradition in the works of John Stuart Mill, lies within the sociocen- 
tric representation of the individual as a social being motivated by moral 
sentiments expressed through the accomplishment of social obligations, thus 
making him (at the time, only males were the object of such analysis) a good 
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father or son, a proper working man and a citizen devoted to his family and 
country. 

The idea of society is global, and includes the state, political institutions, 
the economic organization and cultural practices and values. It tends to unify 
all aspects of social life, thus explaining how easily society came to be identi- 
fied with a political entity as with particular customs and a way of life. Especi- 
ally at the time of the great works of political philosophy, by society one 
almost always meant national society, or occasionally a city-state or a national 
subunit within a larger multinational or multicultural empire. 

This conception did not undergo fundamental transformation when the 
idea of progress took over from the idea of political order, and was developed 
by the 18th-century philosophers, from Voltaire to Condorcet. The great 
utopias predicting the decline of the state, the rationalization of all activities, 
or the age of abundance, or inversely, those who deplored the regression from 
the Golden Age to the Iron Age, remained faithful to the image of a society 
seen as a self-referential entity, passing from a simple organization to a more 
complex one, or even from being a community to what Tónnies called a 
society, and that others will call organic solidarity, organization by contract 
or the triumph of achievement. The actor and the system were still so inter- 
dependent that sociologists continued to regard the concepts of institution 
and socialization as the two main pillars of their analysis. One might even 
note that it is at the end of this prolonged period that the term ‘sociology’ 
first appeared, in the writings of August Comte. However, the term must not 
mislead us. This concept of society as a self-centred, self-regulating and self- 
producing entity was elaborated by philosophers studying political or legal 
matters and not by those who were later to be known as sociologists. For, 
rather than study society itself, they analysed the idea of society as an essen- 
tial element in the process of rationalization and particularly of secularization 
that defined modernity. One might also say that this concept accompanied 
the rise of a bourgeoisie attempting to rid itself of an order made sacred by 
tradition and religious teachings, but especially that this idea of society, being 
political rather than economic, was concomitant with the formation of 
nation-states in the western world. It is not surprising that the great works 
of political philosophy were mostly British and French, since those are the 
countries in which the nation-state first appeared. And if the very first con- 
ception of the modern state was born in Florence, it is because, beginning in 
the 14th century, the struggle against the Pope had hastened Italy’s search for 
a secularized social order. 


Sociology and the Decomposition of Societies 


It has beén necessary to recall this concept of society in order to clarify the 
historical and intellectual context in which sociology first took shape, and in 
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order to measure the extent to which contemporary social thought appears 
distant from, one might even say in opposition to, its predecessors. We can 
view the century during which sociology developed as a time of both decom- 
position and constant reconstruction of political philosophy’s concept of 
society. This century was also marked by periods in which the idea of society 
was destroyed by totalitarian governments who imposed their image of social 
life, and by whom sociological thought was almost entirely eradicated. 

The first break with political philosophy was a result of an increase in 
the autonomy of economic activity in relation to institutionalized rules and 
values. Classical society aimed at reproducing the social order or at organiz- 
ing the march towards progress. On the contrary, the triumph of capitalism 
imposed the idea of a weakening of social and political constraints, and of the 
rise of economic rationality, interest and the entrepreneurial spirit, as well as 
of a growing differentiation between social subsystems which sapped all 
content from the idea of society. Where economy, politics, religion, art, love 
relations or family were recognized as subsystems, each possessing its own 
logic, they became entirely alien from each other. One witnessed the sheer 
juxtaposition of the fulfilment of private interests, ‘art for art’s sake’, roman- 
tic love and parliamentary government. Daniel Bell took this idea of the 
differentiation of social subsystems to its extreme in The Cultural Contra- 
dictions of Capitalism (as did Luhmann on a more theoretical level), when he 
observed that the norms governing production, consumption and political 
life have become so separate in the USA that the idea of American society no 
longer has any meaning. 

The contemporary central role of economic analysis has led to the 
decomposition of sociopolitical representations of social life. A conflictual 
image of society has come to replace the functionalist image. The idea of class 
conflict has destroyed the very figure of society as a judge and arbitrator, who 
defines and defends the common good. Political philosophy disappeared after 
John Stuart Mill and Tocqueville, not to be replaced immediately by soci- 
ology, but rather by political economy which progressively became economic 
analysis, on one side, and socialist thought on the other. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the triumph of capitalism led to the disappearance of theories of 
society. On the basis of this destruction appeared not so much theories of 
society, as original analyses of its decomposition. These partial and often con- 
tradictory analyses of the crisis of ‘society’ constitute the body of research 


known as sociology. 


Two major fields of analysis were opened by those who rejected the 
destruction of the idea of society that had been imposed by economic thought 
and prolonged by socialist ideology. On a practical level the first one is the 
more significant. It intended to define theoretical and practical limits to class 
conflict and to rediscover society’s capacity for institutional regulation that 
industrial capitalism had destroyed. This was a highly passionate and 
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controversial theme at the end of the 19th century, as it has again become 
today. In both cases the goal was to reinstate social and political control over 
economic activity. It was at the moment equidistant from these two periods 
— the end of the 19th and the end of the 20th centuries — that this ideal pro- 
duced its strongest effects. Indeed, Keynesian economic policy derived from 
Durkheimian thought, which had spread to Great Britain thanks mainly to. 
anthropologists, with whose works the great economist, member of the 
Bloomsbury circle, was quite familiar. More directly, social thought has fol- 
lowed what has been called at the time of Durkheim's work the solidarist 
trend, and in Great Britain it was elaborated as the idea of industrial democ- 
racy. The same orientations led to the construction of the welfare state in 
most post-1945 European and European-type countries, and finally to the 
recent demands to limit the effects of globalization, especially of financial 
capitalism. These policies entailed a theoretical effort to reconstruct the idea 
of society. From Durkheim, to German or American systematic sociology of 
the 1920s and 1930s, and to works such as those of Sorokin or Gurvitch, to 
Parsons, the idea of society, resting on the notion of social rights, gave 
meaning to the great industrialized countries’ efforts at constructing a social 
democracy; first in Great Britain and Germany, then later in the USA and 
France, at a time when totalitarian regimes had taken over in several indus- 
trial countries. This intellectual trend can be observed today in the works of 
John Rawls. But one can also see its influence in the concerns of ecologists 
for the survival of the larger environment in which human societies develop. 

The other analytical trend, appearing at the end of the 19th century, 
advanced in an opposite direction, and prepared for an even more radical 
transformation of social thought. Its root is the intellectual revolution char- 
acterizing this historical period, and embodied in the discovery of the com- 
plete and insurmountable break between the actor and the system. This 
Nietzschean vision was developed by Freud and found its sociological 
expression in the works of Weber. The latter saw as a consequence of the 
Kantian revolution the separation between the order of phenomena, hence- 
forth dominated by instrumental reason and rationalization, and the order of 
values, where there exists insurmountable pluralism. He thus attributed a 
predominant place to charismatic authority and recognized everywhere the 
war of the gods. While the economic and social system rests on rationaliz- 
ation, political behaviour, in which conscience and national will are central, 
exists in the realm of action. No superior principle can overcome this duality 
between rationalization and voluntarism. This places the search for positive 
or negative, yet always complex, relations between rationalization and 
religious belief at the centre of Weberian analysis. These relations can in no 
way be reduced to the passage from a religious to a secularized society as pos- 
itivist thinkers believed. For Weber himself, the most important historical 
phenomenon is that of rationalization. But for him, as for the Freud of the 
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period following Weber's death, the social sciences must focus on the actor 
rather than on the system. Even though it would be incorrect to identify 
Durkheim with a sociology of the system and Weber with a sociology of the 
actor, it is this break between the two sides of sociological analysis that char- 
acterizes the transformation of social thought. It is the tension arising 
between these two perspectives which constitutes the field of sociology. 
Those sociologists who have only considered the actor’s point of view or 
studied only interactions between actors, and, similarly, those who adopt a 
purely systematic vision of society have remained relatively marginal. 

Since then, the most fertile sociological works have been undertaken at 
the meeting point of these two perspectives. They explore the discontinuities 
between the system’s norms and the actors’ culture and expectations. This 
explains why studies of emigrants, and especially of immigrants, or the 
lengthy and tense dialogue between the idea of organization and that of pro- 
fession, have been so important at all phases of sociological research. Not to 
mention the more classical, but lively, study of active and innovative religious 
attitudes, that continue to exist within a society strongly dominated by 
instrumental rationality, market economy and the technological revolution. 

Such was, and such is still in part, the field of sociology. Not the study 
of the correspondence between the system and the actor, as at the time of 
political philosophy and positivism, but rather the study of the tensions, con- 
flicts and adjustments between actors who are less and less defined by their 
social roles and more and more by their history, their culture and their per- 
sonality on the one hand, and weakening systems, increasingly characterized 
by processes of change, on the other. This explains the durable influence of 
the Frankfurt School, which, precisely because it refused to abandon the idea 
of objective rationality introduced by the Enlightenment, pointed to the 
widening and, according to its members, dramatic separation of instrumental 
rationality from the world of experience (Lebenswelt). 

Once again, this rupture of the idea of society defined the field of soci- 
ology over a long period, from the birth of the very first organized schools 
devoted to the social sciences, particularly in Germany and France at the very 
end of the 19th century until the end of this century. This is why a meditation 
on the object and orientations of contemporary sociology must begin from 
this point. 

We must nonetheless acknowledge that in a recent past quite a different 
conception received great attention. Because the construction and recon- 
struction of national economies following the Second World War gave birth 
to global national projects, which were at once economic, social, political and 
even cultural, under the authority of the state, the concept of society as uni- 
fying a political project with economic rationality seemed once again to gain 
the centrality that it had lost with the capitalist revolution. This is the time 
when Talcott Parsons’ sociology acquired considerable influence, and at the 
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same time provoked numerous criticisms. These reactions encouraged a 
renewal of Marxist analysis, and finally led to a form of critical sociology, 
illustrated most significantly by the second generation of researchers from 
the Frankfurt School and by Michel Foucault. Today, this critical sociology 
takes on increasingly radical tendencies with the sociological effects of decon- 
structionism, occasionally leading to an extreme of cultural relativism and to 
the rejection of the entire sociological ‘narrative’, accused of being a simple 
instrument of domination in the hands of the powerful and at the service of 
Eurocentric thought. 

However, we must point out the excessive nature of Parsons’ neoclassi- 
cal sociology — even if we recognize that it is more complex and conscious of 
the internal tensions of the social system than is often acknowledged — and 
in a parallel way, of the radical critiques which represent society as entirely 
controlled, dominated and even created by the discourse of the dominant, 
which becomes increasingly the discourse of the system itself: Never have 
contemporary societies enjoyed the high degree of integration assumed by 
both functionalist sociologists and their intellectual adversaries. In fact, this 
phase in the reconstruction of national societies was short lived. Beginning 
in the 1970s, the capitalist revolution gained new strength; the political or 
social controls of economic activity were destroyed, or at least destabilized. 
The context we are experiencing today is the farthest one can imagine from 
the image of a self-regulating social system, capable of managing relations 
between its ends, its means, its norms of socialization, or, as radical sociology 
suggests, of an overriding ideology capable of imposing an extreme form of 
integration on societies in which state monopolistic capitalism prevails. Our 
societies do not suffer from an excess of integration. On the contrary, the 
entire world, each national society and the individual personalities of the 
actors themselves suffer from a more radical and seemingly more insur- 
mountable break than that which, during an entire century, had made it 
possible for sociology to find its unity in a dialogue, charged with misunder- 
standings and distance yet constantly in motion, between the study of the 
system and the study of its actors. 

This situation leaves but little space for sociological works that rest on 
culture, power or social norms as agents of social integration. The rapid 
demise of Parsonian sociology, which had become, as Kingsley Davis stated 
in his presidential address to the American Sociological Association, a quasi- 
synonym for sociology itself, has left the field in a state of extreme fragmen- 
tation. 

In the period of postfunctionalism, the most influential representation of 
the social system increasingly expresses doubt about its capacity to manage 
internal tensions and conflicts and to adapt to the transformations of its 
environment, and it considers this image of an integrated social system as the 
ideology of a ruling elite. The classical idea that society is the leading principle 
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of its own norms through the identification of morality with the interest of 
the collective, is overturned into the statement that the functionality of norms 
and institutions is to maintain and to reproduce the power structure. In 
Michel Foucault's best known book, Surveiller et punir, this idea appears in 
its most forceful and extreme form. This led to the accusation that the social 
sciences themselves were but a means of imposing norms and categories, a 
way of labelling and stigmatizing. Such a position is so extreme that it is diffi- 
cult to limit it: why should we not interpret the most radical forms of social 
critique themselves as ideologies, and indirect means of social and cultural 
control, This type of sociological analysis can lead to postmodern cultural 
relativism, in which research is reduced to the destruction of the illusions of 
objectivity and to the discovery of ‘primordial’ cultural and social orien- 
tations. 

The study of the social actor discloses a parallel process of decomposi- 
tion. Next to a system devoid of actors, entirely moved by power structures, 
there appear actors without a system. In its most extreme form this is a 
rational actor, in pursuit of his own interest and increasingly detached from 
all membership ties and ideologies. This vision is so contrary to observable 
reality that its only advantage is to remind us that actors are not simple 
puppets, that they have interests to defend, and that collective action most 
often refers to such interests, and not merely in economic terms. The soci- 
ology of organizations, namely the study of those strategies set up in 
complex, ever changing, largely uncontrolled situations, has produced, on the 
contrary, many important results. Last but not least, the various trends in 
interactionism have demonstrated with talent and success how groups and 
individuals conceive strategies and interactions in the absence of norms, 
which at the most might be qualified as revocable conventions between 
actors, free of established standards and institutions. These new images of the 
actor may be regarded as varying adaptations of sociological analysis to a 
social situation no longer defined as industrial society, but rather as the 
market economy. _ 

This introduces the central theme of our analysis of sociology. We have 
learned to do without the idea of society as it was defined by progressive 
rationalist thought from the 16th to the 18th century, and as it was renovated 
and reinforced by the theorists of modernity, of industrial society, of the 
welfare state and also of national development policies. We have come to the 
end of the road to which the founding fathers of sociology led the way a 
century ago. This is true, if we admit that the field was truly constituted when 
the interpretative models of political philosophy were abandoned, although 
these were still used by Auguste Comte who believed that a rational society 
should become its own end and thus call forth a feeling of belonging and of 
obligation capable of becoming a religion of humankind. 

If throughout this century the field of sociology has remained weakly 
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integrated, it is because its definition has never claimed the integration of the 
social system, but rather has always been linked to the lack of correspondence 
between the actor and the system. This weakness deepened as economic 
analysis gained in strength, and also as authoritarian and even totalitarian 
forms of voluntarism subordinated all aspects of social life to an ideology 
imposed by absolute power, preventing the study of the processes of social 
organization and social change. In this weakness lies sociology’s creativity: 
constantly questioning the relations between social determinants and 
freedom, between the structure and agency, between order and movement. 
One could write the history of sociology as the body of thought and research 
concerned with this fundamental loss of unity of modern societies. 

Sociology was opposed to the rationalism of the Enlightenment, and its 
importance derives from the fact that, similar to the historical studies with 
which it was constantly associated, it was willing to see in modernity, not Just 
the triumph of reason, but rather the increasing separation of instrumental 
reason and personal and collective identity, of rationalization and moral indi- 
vidualism. The history of culture and of ideas pointed to the widening breach 
between the exterior world and what St Augustine called the interior man and 
what Descartes called the space and the soul. Social thought sought to over- 
come this separation which represents the deepest meaning of modernity. It 
did this in particular by giving great importance to in-the-world asceticism 
which is the result of a secularization process that makes it impossible to 
reduce modernity to rationalization, such as the utilitarian or positivist 
English or French philosophers of the 18th and 19th centuries tried to do. 
But sociology’s founding idea was the recognition that society that is based 
on rational-legal authority, that is, a state resting on laws which assured a link 
between individual and collective interests, could no longer, in an age of econ- 
omic revolution, bring together economic efficiency and norms of morality, 
human rights and the search for happiness. Between the optimistic philoso- 
phies of progress and the birth of sociology, socialist and especially Marxist 
thought represented a critical transition. This entailed the end of the trust 
located in the Rechtsstadt, and in institutional reforms by ‘bourgeois’ 
thinkers who had dominated the period following the French Revolution and 
the fall of the Napoleonic Empire and preceding the great workers’ struggles 
that emerged with the development of the first major unions in Great Britain 
and with the social crisis of June 1848 in France. 

One century after the first writings of the founding fathers of modern 
sociology, Durkheim and Weber, whose oppositions and complementarity 
appear to us as central despite the fact that these two authors ignored each 
other, we are faced with the need to accept the apparently complete separ- 
ation between the actor and the system and the disappearance of the idea of 
society. Yet we also face a crucial question: can we accept this complete separ- 
ation? And what then are its consequences? If our answer is negative, and we 
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assume that this separation leads to a pathological degradation of both the 
actorless system and the systemless actors, what principle of articulation, of 
combination or integration between the system and the actors can we 
observe, formulate or propose? Herein lies contemporary sociology’s major 
problem. It obviously challenges the legitimacy of sociology itself, its exist- 
ence as a coherent body of knowledge, its very name and the elementary prin- 
ciple of analysis which it introduced, namely that the behaviour and attitudes 
of actors can be explained by their social statuses and roles, their place in a 
network of social relations between differentiated and hierarchized actors. 


The End of Homo Sociologicus 


It is possible to uncover the nature of this new conception of the integration 
of social life only once we have acknowledged the actual decomposition of 
the multidimensional and self-regulating system we have been calling society. 
This recognition entails first and foremost a description and an evaluation of 
the extreme forms of the capitalist revolution which we are experiencing — 
the effects, in other words, of the growing autonomy of the economic sphere 
from institutional controls. The globalization of economic forces frees them 
from political controls which exist in general at the national level, and to a 
lesser extent at the level of companies which previously constituted real econ- 
omic societies. 

Our analysis must be more precisely situated historically. Beginning in 
the 1970s, and already in certain parts of the world in the 1960s, the model 
of the mobilizing state that had been dominant after the war underwent a 
crisis — in major part due to internal causes, as illustrated by both communist 
societies and postcolonial nationalist regimes; but in part also for external 
reasons, because of increased pressure from the flow of internationalized 
capital. The gains obtained by oil-producing countries were invested in the 
banking system, which in turn used them to distribute credit to various coun- 
tries, such as in Latin America. Within 20 years protectionisms were dis- 
mantled, economic exchanges developed more rapidly than did production, 
and new industrial countries were born. These economic transformations 
were reintorced by the rapid growth of the information society, that first 
developed technologically and economically in California, thus facilitating 
the globalization of economic strategies by enabling the instantaneous trans- 
mission of information. Nothing permits us to claim that together these 
ongoing technological and economic changes constitute in and of themselves 
the phenomenon called globalization. The following phenomena — the 
increase in international trade; the much more rapid intensification of finan- 
cial flows; the rise of new industrial countries; the birth of the information 
society; and, we must add, the end of the Cold War and the fall of the Soviet 
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empire, which gave the USA military and political hegemony — are phenom- 
ena which are largely independent of one another, and are of different natures. 
Globalization is not a coherent and integrated type of economic and social 
organization. 

On the contrary, the issue of globalization appears to be meaningful 
when contrasted with the model it has destroyed and come to replace: that 
of the mobilizing state and its simultaneously economic, social and national 
global project. Defined in such terms, the meaning of globalization becomes 
all the more powerful because it has two social and political consequences of 
major importance. 

The first is the desocializing of the economy: the breakdown of social 
and political constraints on economic activity, and the most radical rupture 
ever observed between the actor and the system. The system is no longer a 
social one, but becomes a global market, self-regulated through law firms, 
rating agencies and international financial institutions and the financial 
markets themselves. Consequently, the social actor disappears, and the 
remaining actors are no longer social. Because the economy has been dis- 
connected from all forms of social organization and control, the actors in turn 
are disconnected from the economy and its instrumental rationality. While 
the concept of modernity introduced the idea that actors are defined no 
longer by what they are but rather by what they do, we are witnessing a 
return to ascription from achievement. This is so to the extent that Gilles 
Kepel can speak of “God's revenge”, that many observers speak of recom- 
munitarization (Wiedervergemeinschaftung), and that the centrality of the 
concepts of role and institution in sociological analysis has been taken over 
by the concepts of identity and community. 

While in industrial society the actor was defined primarily as an entre- 
preneur, a manager or a worker, in postindustrial society the actor is defined 
essentially as a consumer, whose demands can be rational choices. Far beyond 
what those who identified modernity with the growing autonomy of social 
subsystems and functional spheres of social life predicted, the changes which 
can be observed in all parts of the world tend to separate personal behaviour 
and political life from economic life: this is the case of the growing import- 
ance of intimacy and the private sphere as well as the proliferation of sects 
and voluntary associations, the return of ethnicity which challenge the 
‘republican’ ideal of the nation, and the massive penetration of personal issues 
— birth, sexuality, reproduction, death, religion, collective memories and eth- 
nicity — into the public sphere. The world of instrumentality has become sep- 
arate from the world of identity. Economic globalization is accompanied by 
cultural fragmentation. Between these two worlds, all social and political pro- 
cesses of mediation have broken down. What has been defined first as a crisis 
of political representation, affecting very many countries, must often be con- 
sidered as a crisis of legitimiacy. More broadly, the social world as it was 
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defined by the institutionalization of norms is decomposing, to the extent 
that larger and larger spheres of behaviour are no longer subject to any 
norms. We sometimes speak of tolerance, sometimes of the decline of social 
control and the rise of violence. But the main fact is that we no longer recog- 
nize the presence of norms in many realms of life, in the same way that we 
no longer accept the idea that there is one best way in the organization of 
work. It is improbable that schooling will not undergo the same decline in 
normativity that has characterized family life and gender relations. Many 
studies, such as those of Francois Dubet in France, have demonstrated the 
disappearance of traditional school culture and norms, and the consequent 
non-mediated confrontation between the utilitarian attitudes of students and 
their families on the one hand, who regard school simply as an access to the 
job market, and on the other of a youth culture through which a personal and 
collective identity is built, which has become foreign to the educational insti- 
tution. Thus demoralized teachers withdraw into their professional and 
administrative status and watch with concern as the rates of violence and aca- 
demic failure continue to rise. 

The second set of social and political consequences of globalization 
extends the first by weakening the national state, its institutions and means 
of control. Yet it goes even further by bringing about political regimes and 
movements that call for a collective sense of identity rather than for 
modernization or development projects as previously. Here is where what I 
have called demodernization, namely, the separation of the economic and the 
cultural spheres, and the disappearance of all social and political forms of 
mediation which previously helped to combine them, has reached its most 
extreme form. In the oldest and most economically powerful industrial coun- 
tries, what is known as ‘identity politics’ has taken on more importance. 
While this tendency has often been regarded as progressive, or even radical, 
it actually represents a new form of conservatism. While there exist some 
superficial differences between the discourse of those who defend the values 
of the moral majority in the USA, or the values of the Republic in France, 
both are defenders of collective identities and values against what they regard 
as the desocializing and deculturalizing effects of the global economy and the 
decline of national culture. While the women’s movement has appeared to be 
the major trend in identity politics, its principal tendencies are very different, 
and quite distinct, notably in its most radical forms, and especially in the 
lesbian movement. These radical movements recognized that identity politics 
leads to mechanisms of discrimination and even segregation and undertook 
a critical analysis of these identity politics in the name of a very different idea 
of sexuality, seen as a means for all categories of individuals of defying the 
social order. This led to a renewed interest in Freudian thought and in the 
works of others, such as the surrealists or Georges Bataille. 

Yet it is mainly in the newly industrialized countries, and even more in 
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those which are the most marginal in the world's technological and economic 
networks, that identity politics has its strongest effects. From the wave which 
combines economic liberalism and cultural nationalism which is spreading 
throughout the new industrialized countries in South-East Asia, Tunisia, 
Morocco or Turkey, to the authoritarian regimes who seek to base their 
legitimacy on the mobilization and revival of ethnic, national or religious 
consciousness, we have witnessed the development of what we may call ‘inte- 
grist movements. These trends are in no way fundamentalist in the Protes- 
tant sense (although such trends exist in all religions), for they represent 
political forces rather than social, religious or national movements, such as 
can be observed in political Islamism in Iran or Algeria, or also in the extreme 
nationalism of the Serbian government or among the Bosnian Serbs. 

On a geopolitical and cultural level, the world does not appear to be 
unified by economic globalization, but on the contrary deeply fragmented by 
it. At one extreme we see countries where the economic resources are mobil- 
ized for a political and cultural project; at the other, as best exemplified by 
the USA, we witness the coexistence of worldwide networks and fragments 
of society increasingly centred on the assertion of their identity and their 
difference, and who reject all norms and all mechanisms of social integration 
or even all forms of political debate and impose an authoritarian cultural 
control. 

This situation calls for deep transformations in sociological analysis. 
Sociological analysis must acknowledge the death of human beings as social 
beings, of homo sociologicus. Human beings are no longer defined by their 
social roles; in other words, the idea of society has lost its significance. I intro- 
duced this idea for the first time at the Congress of the International Socio- 
logical Association in Uppsala in 1978, in a paper entitled: ‘How to Get Rid 
of the Idea of Society?’. While it previously appeared excessive and even 
_ provocative, this idea is made more acceptable by the changes taking place in 
social reality and in social thought over these past 20 years. The advantage of 
such a formulation is to confront sociology with a situation that questions its 
very existence, or at least its usual definition. 

For a long time now we have abandoned the idea that the human being 
is first and foremost a homo politicus, even though this belief is still defended 
by thinkers such as Hannah-Arendt, who have brought essential elements of 
analysis to contemporary thought and who defend the primacy of the politi- 
cal sphere. We must also distance ourselves from the image of homo socialis, 
especially as it has been reinforced and renewed both by the development of 
the welfare state in rich industrial countries, and by the processes of 
modernization — positive and negative — in formerly colonized and depen- 
dent countries. 

This first observation, which none can ignore, leads us to two possible 
paths. The first is to accept the disappearance of all principles of integration 
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of social life and personal attitudes and behaviour. The second is to discover 
a new principle, capable of replacing the idea of society and more specifically 
of national society, which for so long played this role of mediation and inte- 
gration. 

The simplest and most tempting answer is the one proposed by post- 
modernism. When Jean-Frangois Lyotard says that the reign of great narra- 
tives is over, that we no longer believe in progress, liberalism, nationalism or 
socialism, he concludes that this break with historicism has destroyed all the 
bridges between the various domains of social life. This takes the idea of an 
increased differentiation between subsystems, which liberal thought has 
always defended, to an extreme. Indeed, postmodern thought is both very 
liberal and very radical. It is liberal because of what it claims, and radical 
because of what it fights against, which is what makes it so attractive to those 
who have lost faith in the revolutionary parties of their youth. 

While this position holds great potential for criticism of past historicism, 
it adds little to sociological analysis. It leads only to the recognition that col- 
lective identities have become stronger, what Michel Maffesoli calls the return 
of the tribes. But it does not offer any tools for the critique of the authori- 
tarianism inevitably brought about by the search for homogeneous entities, 
or of the creation of totalitarian regimes, from Nazism to Greater Serbian 
nationalism or to Islamic republics. Moreover, this conception leaves us 
without any potential for analysis in the face of multicultural societies, which 
will be more and more common, for it is difficult to believe that an economic 
system that insists upon the free movement of capital, of gocds and of infor- 
mation will forever be able to maintain its presently reinforced obstacles 
against the free circulation of persons. 

Even though postmodern critique has played an important role in the 
demise of homo sociologicus, and thus in the breakup of the idea of society, it 
cannot offer us a means for renewing sociological analysis. On the contrary, 
it developed precisely through its challenges to sociology, which was accused 
of being degraded by descriptions increasingly linked to conscious or uncon- 
scious attempts at moralization, at normalization or at social control. We are 
not minimizing the significance of such a critique, whose proponents have 
essentially a philosophical training, but we turn to sociologists in order to ask 
for more constructive answers to a largely acknowledged and self-evident 
crisis, yet one which gives us no reason to assume that it precludes all new 
conceptions of social life. 

At this point in our analysis, which we might describe as the rupture of 
the field of the social sciences, let us summarize the context in which soci- 
ology stands. On the one hand sociology has become integrated within 
economic analysis, most often from a critical point of view. It contributes to 
the understanding of the conditions and the effects of globalization. In so 
doing, sociology comes back to the ideas which were influential in early 
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20th-century social sciences, when they analysed imperialism, and defined it 
as the predominance of internationalized financial capital over national 
industrial capitalism. This intellectual trend differs distinctly from what was 
called historical materialism, in the sense that it no longer holds the belief that 
capitalism’s dynamic constitutes the infrastructure for modern societies. It 
would be more appropriate to speak, as did Robert Reich in his influential 
book, of an economic order destructive of all forms of political intervention, 
as well as of social action. These propositions have also been formulated by 
others in more radical terms. On the other hand, sociological analysis is 
limited to the understanding of cultures and societies that are no longer 
defined as a set of social relations and historical practices, but rather as nar- 
ratives, as discourses which create societies regarded as texts that are them- 
selves the writing of a ‘master fiction’, expressed in ‘primordial sentiments’, 
to use Clifford Geertz’s terminology. We perceive in this separation of these 
two trends in social sciences, the indirect intellectual translation of the joint 
progress of economic globalization and cultural fragmentation; what I have 
called the separation of the world of instrumentality from the world of iden- 
tities. This observation leads us to believe that the field of sociology, previ- 
ously considered as the study of social systems, and which had become the 
study of the social and political modes of mediating between two increasingly 
distant worlds, has disappeared along with these forms of mediation. It is to 
assert that there exists, practically as well as intellectually, a gulf between the 
desocialized, depoliticized global economy on the one hand and societies 
which have become communities or disorganized zones of exclusion and 
marginalization on the other. 

I insist upon these images of dissociation and breakdown only because 
they help us to understand the motivations and, to a lesser extent, the orien- 
tations, of present-day sociology. The challenge for sociologists is to recon- 
struct their existence and their collective task, in the same way that the 
challenge for social actors is to give meaning to their existence, to lend unity 
to their individual personalities and to recover their capacity for collective 
action. 

In past societies the central questions were: how can social peace and 
order be established? Or, how can we manage economic changes? The central 
question now is: how can we be actors; how can we say I or we; how can we 
make it possible for social units to possess a minimal capacity for regulation 
and for self-determination? This leads us directly to question the idea of 
democracy, since we cannot be satisfied with its definition as a competitive 
political market, as tolerance or as negative freedom. This exceedingly modest 
position renders us powerless in the face of both the globalized economy and 
the force of authoritarian communalism. 

In order to proceed with the necessary reconstruction of sociological 
analysis, it is essential first of all to define the reasons that led us to feel the 
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need for such a task. In the same way that political philosophy was linked to 
the rise of modern nation-states and sociology per se to the conflicts of indus- 
trial society, today’s and tomorrow’s social thought attempts to answer the 
following question: how can I, how can we be actors and create a space for 
autonomy between the globalized economy and communal cultures, neither 
one of which leaves room for the actor and his or her freedom? 


A Sociology of the Actors 


We must distinguish two different ways of formulating this question, and two 
different possible answers. The first is to formulate a general hypothesis con- 
cerning the nature of the articulation or the mediation capable of re-estab- 
lishing a link between the world of instrumentality and that of identity. The 
second, of a more historical nature, seeks to define new forms of social 
control over the economy, thus of social policies similar to, at least in their 
general function, the rules of industrial democracy and the policies of collec- 
tive negotiation introduced in industrial countries towards the end of the 19th 
century. Given that the main object of this analysis is to define the field of 
sociology, it seems logical to begin by answering the most general question 
before attempting to define the ways in which it translates into a definition 
of social problems and propositions for institutional reform. This strategy 
also enables us to formulate a more radical position before seeking to uncover 
the more complex historical processes by which it can affect social policy. 
Contemporary sociological analysis seems to me to be determined by a 
theoretical and practical incapacity to define the institutional mechanisms 
capable of controlling economic activity. One may imagine a worldwide 
society with its own state, its parliament, its public opinion organizations, its 
interest groups and its social movements, but such an image appears artificial 
at a time when even the most powerful states are aware they must largely 
submit to the laws of the market economy. It is in the exact opposite direc- 
tion that we must seek a solution. If we live in an open world, and if order 
has been replaced by processes of change, it is certainly not in the name of a 
superior entity, of a superstate or of dominant values that we may find the 
way to articulate strategic action and the search for identity. It is only on the 
level of individual experience that this is possible, since rationality is no 
longer substantive, but only instrumental, and therefore no longer represents 
a moral or a legal principle, so that, as individuals, it is through the mobiliz- 
ation of both our cultural heritage and our personality that our value- 
oriented behaviour is shaped. Consequently there is no contradiction in 
combining rational means with value-oriented action, whereas there would 
be if we were to attempt to conciliate two different and conflicting sets of 
values. One cannot be both Christian and Muslim, but one can easily be at 
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once an engineer or a physician and a Christian or a Muslim. The necessary 
condition is that we first define the individual by his or her attempts to con- 
struct a personal life experience in an ever changing environment — one which 
therefore calls for strategic, not moral, modes of conduct. The disappearance 
of social and civic morality makes it possible for economic attitudes and cul- 
tural values to meet, on condition that we give a positive, moral and even 
social value to this construction of a personal trajectory, and of an indi- 
vidualized life story. The novelty here is that the universalist reference has 
lost all its transcendental content. Our aim can no longer be to find universal 
values that might unite all of humanity. Quite the opposite! The only uni- 
versal value is the right to individuation and difference. I call “subject” the 
individual’s will to become an actor; in other words, the will to attribute a 
global significance to her or his experience, constantly at risk of being 
reduced to a series of life experiences, resembling the incoherent succession 
of television programmes one sees when one zaps from channel to channel. 
The only principle of integration of the world of instrumentality and that of 
identity is the subject, its individual desire for subjectivation, and its capacity 
to act freely. This conclusion departs from the Frankfurt School’s analysis 
that opposed strategic action to the life world, and that attributed negative 
value to the first and positive value to the second. On the contrary, I believe 
that both these worlds, when they are separated from one another, are de- 
teriorating each in its own way, but each to the same degree. When com- 
pletely distinct from social objectives, the economic world has a tendency to 
function only with the aim of accumulating profit and power. The critics of 
capitalism have rightfully said: money produces more money rather than ful- 
filling certain needs. Today, many analysts point to the supremacy of finan- 
cial capital over industrial capital, and to the rise of a fun society in which 
communication (political, commercial or cultural) becomes its own end, 
consequently indifferent to the message being transmitted. At the same time, 
cultural values divorced from social, and particularly economic, practices 
become resources which are used to strengthen communities, and to harden 
communalist policies. The personal subject can emerge only by freeing itself, 
on the one hand from the forces of technology and the free market, and on 
the other from communitarian control. 

The subject should be confused neither with reason, such as both 
religious and secular rationalism expected, referring to objective, substantive 
reason, nor with the community and its values. The subject has no other aim 
but her or his own freedom, because this freedom makes it possible for her 
or him to combine instrumental rationality and cultural identity within their 
personal life story. The recognition of each person’s right and capacity to 
become a subject is a universalistic value; as is the right to combine a com- 
monly shared scientific or technological rationality and a particular cultural 
identity. In modern preindustrial or industrial societies of the past, it was at 
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the institutional level, at the level of established order that it was possible to 
combine the world of techniques and the world of values, through empha- 
sizing the social utility of production on the one hand, and civic morality or 
respect for the law and the common good on the other. Henceforth, in an 
ever changing world where the economic sphere resists all forms of insti- 
tutionalization, a principle both for claiming personal freedom and for recon- 
structing social organizations and institutions can be found in the respect for 
human rights, which, beyond civic and even social rights, have become what 
are often called subjective rights — the right to an identity as well as the right 
to take part in a technologically oriented society. 

The direct consequence of this analysis is that social organization can and 
must be dominated by a moral principle: the right to individuation. This 
becomes an ethical rule as it limits the autonomy of technical and economic 
activities, and sets up controls which are particularly important in the domain 
of genetic engineering. It also limits the autonomy of communalist associ- 
ation, and denies them in particular the right to reject the other, the minori- 
ties or the non-conformists. The reconstruction of social life and its 
institutions can take place only to the extent that there no longer exists social 
morality, workers’ or citizens’ obligations. Instead, we must look to a separ- 
ation between on the one side a practical organization of activities, and thus 
positive, ever changing and pragmatic legal rights, and on the other side 
ethical principles which define what is intolerable and forbidden rather than 
positive forms of social organization and a proper way for society to func- 
tion. These principles directly or indirectly express the universal moral law 
which states that each has the right to his or her own individuation, and thus 
protects and recognizes personal and collective efforts at subjectivation. This 
opposition between social norms and such a moral principle entirely trans- 
forms our conception of democracy, of the law and of education. 

Let us consider the last field. While classical sociology, particularly during 
the period from Calvin to Rousseau, defined schooling as socialization, as the 
preparation for social life and the acquisition of the motivations correspond- 
ing to institutionalized norms, we believe more and more strongly that the role 
of such institutions is to reinforce the capacity for individuation of persons 
who no longer enter a stable social order, but rather must learn to swim in 
increasingly rapid and dangerous currents. In the same way, we are suspicious 
of a democracy that is defined by submission to the general will, for it is in the 
name of such an idea that popular dictatorships, from the Terror to Leninism 
and to Maoism, were imposed. In our present situation, democracy must not 
only be the organization of negative freedom, but must also encourage the 
process of individuation, and especially must recognize the cultural diversity 
which the concept of subject entails, as it combines instrumental rationality 
and the diversity of cultural heritage and individual personalities. 

These bring us to the central theme in contemporary debates over the 
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organization of society, and consequently to the area in which social move- 
ments take place, and dominate political life through conflicts and negotia- 
tions. The central role previously played by the conflict between the prince 
and the people, and later between employers and wage-earners, has been 
taken over by the two complementary conflicts which oppose the personal 
subject, on the one hand to the laws of the market, and on the other to the 
power of the community. Herein lies the novelty: while dominated groups 
used to refer to a meta-social principle — God, reason, history or the nation 
— in order to challenge the dominant group’s power, today, the defence of the 
subject invokes no higher principle and does not seek to obtain power. The 
subject struggles against the two conflicting, yet equally dangerous forms of 
power: economic power and the power of the community in defence of a par- 
ticular culture. Even more than an institutional transformation, the triumph 
of the subject entails that the economy and communal identities be subordi- 
nated to its freedom. This explains the significance of the current renewal of 
the idea of development. The recent UNESCO commission, presided over 
by Javier Pérez de Cuellar, clearly formulated this conception, notably with 
the participation of Amartya Sen. Development is no longer defined as the 
spread of technological and economic rationalization supposed to produce 
abundance, freedom and happiness. The new definition calls development 
that which enables the greatest number of citizens to engage in activities 
which hold positive value for them. Here, the idea of development converges 
with the idea of the realization of subjective rights. Of equal importance is 
the creation of a multicultural society which can overcome the dangers of 
communalism, the main one being the rejection of individual freedom. 

I have outlined here, not so much an ideal type of society, as the norma- 
tive attitudes which tend to prevail — on the negative as well as the positive 
side — in our societies. While it is not up to the sociologist to say what is good 
or bad, it is her or his role to analyse the nature of moral judgements in a 
given society. Those who refuse to do this accept the separation of instru- 
mental activity from the defence of the community. This dissociation poses 
both the risk of destroying personal liberties by uncontrolled economic 
forces, and the rise of totalitarian types of power that seek homogeneity and 
communal purity, which are even greater threats to personal freedom. 

From this general position, it may be possible to explore the ways in 
which reform might be introduced, and consequently bridge the widening 
gap between the two worlds. Such an exploration is possible only within the 
framework of specific societies. Therefore I limit myself to a definition of the 
possible stakes and factors of such reforms, since these are traditionally 
important objects of study for sociology. 

My rapid references to the effects of globalization may have given the 
impression that there is a confrontation between international markets and 
national states or local and national public opinions who resist changes that 
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deprive them of a major part of their power. Such an impression is reinforced 
by many of the critics of the welfare state who demonstrate that, despite the 
immense resources at its disposal, it results in limited social redistribution, 
and often produces situations of assistance or dependence with negative 
economic effects. In certain countries, there is a critical analysis of what has 
often been called neocorporatism, in other words, the defence of particular 
economic interests through the state apparatus. In other words, the spread of 
a corrupt or inefficient state illustrates the breakdown of what, 30 years 
earlier, had been the modernizing and mobilizing state. All these studies make 
up an important body of research on social policies, but they may be dan- 
gerously biased if they introduce the idea that the globalizing process is the 
driving force for social and economic progress to which only irrational forces 
can be opposed. It is impossible not to think of the enthusiasm brought on 
by the internationalization of capital at the end of the 19th century, which 
was rapidly followed by the First World War, the Mexican and Soviet 
Revolutions, which led us to judge in less simple and less positive terms what 
Hilferding called imperialism. This is why the central problem of sociology, 
as it is applied to contemporary situations either in industrial countries or in 
emerging economies, is the following: how to distinguish the resistance of 
command economies to the opening up of international markets from the 
renewal of social and political controls over economic activity, so necessary 
if we hope to avoid deepening inequalities, the rise of povezty and precari- 
ousness and the disorganization of societies dominated by decisions and pro- 
cesses that are beyond their capacity for political intervention. Here, the 
general orientations of sociology, previously mentioned, may be applied. For 
the command economies were subject to a conception of society as inte- 
grated, and as presently challenged by the breakdown of national boundaries, 
while new demands are directed towards personal autonomy and individuals’ 
capacity to predict and negotiate their working and living conditions. There 
exists an obvious difference between the defence of professional status, finan- 
cial aid and tax exemptions, and the resistance to what we call flexibility, or 
in other words precariousness, illustrated on a wide scale by the recent strikes 
in Korea. This also helps to answer the difficult question of the nature of the 
adversaries which these new social movements must face. While it is relatively 
easy to challenge the privileges of an ancien régime, or even to question the 
leaders of industry and finance when they constitute what can be called the 
country’s dominant class, it is much more difficult to fight against flows of 
capital and the consequences of delocalization, because financial decisions are 
completely disconnected from those that directly affect the organization and 
production of employment. Many new claims and conflicts can be defined as 
efforts to obtain the empowerment of a given category. It is not fundamen- 
tally different from the old theme of social rights. But the increasingly 
abstract nature of those in power and of their decisions leads this claim to be 
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more directly expressed in terms of autonomy or of guarantees given to indi- 
viduals or to categories, rather than in terms of an ideal model of society or 
of the realization of objective trends in history and in social life. 

The second theme facing sociology, as it tackles social problems, is the 
question of how to deal with diversity. This theme is ever present in social 
and political debates; from feminist movements to debates over immigrant 
integration and the defence of their common identity. Already today there 
are impressive transformations of ideas and practices, especially in the USA, 
whose dominant position enables the country to combine a very inter- 
nationalized economy (in which, however, foreign trade plays a very limited 
part), and a fragmented society, with strong tendencies towards identity poli- 
tics. In very different situations, such as in Latin America, essentially among 
the native Indians, we have seen the rise of movements organized in defence 
of a cultural identity, but that also have a strong democratic tendency. They 
are opposed to the ideologies that led to guerrilla movements in the name of 
a conflict between two world superpowers; a vision far removed from the 
actors themselves and the defence of their identity and their autonomy. 

These two themes call forth new forms of action, different from those that 
were based on a vision centred on the system’s contradictions and not on the 
actors’ demands. What can be called classical social movements were gener- 
ally subordinate to political action and most often claimed the takeover of 
power as their ultimate goal. They willingly spoke in military terms and their 
organization was as centralized and authoritative as those of the state. Oni the 
contrary, we now see the revival of the theme of civil society where para- or 
infrapolitical organizations give life to a grassroots democracy, farther and 
farther removed from political parties. This must not lead us to a uniform 
condemnation of political parties, or to exalt what in Brazil has been called 
movimentismo. But at least we must observe the widening gap between civil 
society and political society, since the latter has great trouble mediating ` 
between civil society and a state whose activity is to'a large extent limited by 
the pressure of an internationalized economy. This rapid outline of the three 
themes for study does not claim to define the major tendencies of sociological 
research. This would be quite arbitrary. They simply help to demonstrate that 
the transformations of sociological analysis are not only theoretical, and that 
the centrality of the personal subject in no way excludes an analysis of col- 
lective actions and social policies. Precisely because trends in sociological 
theory seek to understand new social practices, they can encourage new forms 
of sociological research, concerned with the study of concrete social problems. 


Sociology Today 


The main conclusion to be drawn from these observations, where social 
history naturally mingles with the history of ideas, must concern the field of 
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sociology itself. It can be formulated quite easily. Sociology used to be the 
study of social systems; it has become the study of social actors. At one time 
1t questioned the workings of society, and asked how an order, a set of norms, 
forms of authority, of roles and statuses were constituted and maintained; or 
yet again how societies were able to control and to manage increasingly far- 
reaching and rapid economic changes. Today the main question posed by 
sociology is the following: how can one individual or group be an actor? 
Does there exist a space for personal and collective initiative between the 
determinants of production, consumption and mass communication and the 
homogenizing and normalizing constraints imposed more and more fre- 
quently by the powers of communalism? In more political terms: sociology 
is concerned with the future of democracy, because, especially in the new 
industrial countries, there is a proliferation of authoritarian regimes, while 
the old industrialized countries have limited their definition of democracy to 
the protection of an oligopolistic political market. 

Beyond the previously invoked decomposition of the functionalist model, 
an understanding of sociology’s recent history can help to reinforce this defi- 
nition of its new horizon. The 1970s were dominated by the theme of the death 
of the subject, by the triumph of social philosophies which combined struc- 
turalism and Marxism in order to eliminate all references to the subject. Twenty 
years later, how the tides have turned! We are not misinterpreting the signifi- 
cance of Michel Foucault’s thought when we point to the change of orientation 
in his latest works. After La Volonté de savoir came a period of self-criticism, 
and it is difficult to ignore the return towards the theme of the subject in his 
two last books and in the teachings and writings of his last years, even if this 
theme is constantly criticized and exorcized by him. What are the most fre- 
quently invoked themes at the end of this century? Whether we speak of 
Handeln, of agency, of action or of the subject, we undoubtedly place our- 
selves from the point of view of the actor. Of course, there exist other ten- 
dencies, and the criticism of the 1970s has become more radical, but it has also 
lost its sociocentric nature. It represents what one might call an anti-sociology, 
in the same way that corresponding to each social movement there is an anti- 
social movement, both more communalist and more authoritarian. Those who 
formulate global critiques of society regard it rather as a culture. They have 
therefore passed from an extreme form of materialism to an extreme idealism 
or culturalism. This anti-sociology, most frequently found in the context of 
anthropology or of the study of literary texts, has also abandoned the func- 
tionalist and evolutionist approaches, which for so long were at the heart of 
sociology and which have been criticized and destroyed by all trends in the 
sociological study of actors. This common evolution must not hide the dis- 
tance which separates this conception from the various sociologies of the actor. 

Moreover, we must add that this type of sociology can develop only 
thanks to the decomposition of the idea of society, itself the result of the 
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increased autonomy of economic activity from previous social constraints. 
Consequently, and as I have noted throughout this article, the sociology of 
the actor can progress only if it attempts to overcome the contradictions 
between an economic analysis of flows, networks and financial strategies on 
the one hand, and the understanding of the mechanism of integration and of 
communal mobilization leading to a breach between social communications 
and political negotiations on the other. The reorientation of sociology thus 
deprives it of an old claim of dominating all other social sciences. In the same 
way that the personal subject is weak and not triumphant, as he or she is con- 
stantly dominated by the world of rationality and that of identity, sociology 
is weak and constantly dominated on one side by economic analysis, and on 
the other by a neoculturalist anthropology of communities. Through its own 
process of redefinition, the field of sociology has abandoned the philosophi- 
cal study of history, as well as the progressive role it had assumed. It attaches 
more importance to the failures of modernity; to its ruptures, repression and 
crisis of collective and personal identity, than to its successes or to the 
progress of civilization. This sociology not only possesses a unity and limits 
which distinguish it from economié and ‘anthropological studies, it also has 
its own internal dynamic. It is structured around a certain number of debates, 
as was the case at the time of its birth when each on his own, Weber and 
Durkheim undertook great methodological debates, and when, as I recalled, 
one could define the horizon of sociology by its opposition. As opposed to 
research that identifies with an economic or a culturalist vision, all the intel- 
lectual trends which attempt to combine the liberal and the communitarian 
ideal belong to the domain of sociology and its internal debates. A complete 
opposition between liberals and communitarians is unacceptable for sociolo- 
gists. On the contrary, the best representatives of both schools are those most 
concerned with reconciling the universalism of human rights with the par- 
ticularism of human values: the individualism of the Enlightenment with the 
consciousness of the values and conflicts that are essential to achieve society’s 
integration. A second debate which discusses the nature of the subject 
appears to me even more central, provided that the subject is the main prin- 
ciple that is able mediate between instrumentality and identity, since such a 
role can no longer be played by national society, the lawful state or the 
philosophy of progress. There is a great gap between what we can call the 
cognitive and political conception of the subject, which Appel and Habermas 
have formulated quite remarkably, and the definition presented here and in 
my most recent books, and that is centred, on the contrary, on individuals’ 
experience in combining their cultural heritage, their individual personality 
and their instrumental rationality, driven by the desire for subjectivation, or, 
in other words, for individuation. These two axes of the debate can help us 
to define many of the present discussions and questions of sociology. 

A third and last conclusion concerning the definition of present-day 
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sociology’s tasks and procedures will shed light upon the continuity of socio- 
logical analysis rather than on its transformations. Constantly sociology has 
been a meditation on modernity, on historically defined entities. It is true that 
sociology has constantly undergone efforts at systematization. Without 
denying the importance of such efforts, we must recall that too great a distance 
from historical references, material realities, political debates and cultural 
expressions, both at the level of observation and at the level of social con- 
science, always weakens one’s analysis. For through typologies, categoriz- 
ations and evolutionary charts, one can easily escape from the constraints of 
empirical verification. In the parts of the world where most of sociology is pro- 
duced, these past decades were characterized by the end of industrial society 
and the crisis of its representations and ideologies. This led to a vast movement 
of critical and philosophical analysis, whose influence was decisive to the 
renewal of sociology, but which also threatened to imprison it in its own dis- 
course. I therefore wish to conclude upon an act of faith in the new encounter 
between sociological theory and research. After a period of decomposition of 
the old frameworks of analysis, once again we can perceive both the contours 
of a transformed world and the nature of those new instruments of analysis 
that enable us to understand it. Such understanding is as essential to the for- 
mation of new social actors as to the development of new sociclogical research. 
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dll Eichler 


Making Sociology More Inclusive 


Reviewing all the addresses of the presidents of the American Sociological 
Society over approximately a 100-year span, we find that the presidents 
disagree about whether or not sociology is “in crisis’, whether it needs to be 
further professionalized, and whether a liberatory or conservative orientation 
is the most appropriate one. There has been a strong tendency to be inward 
looking, a generally sexist orientation, agreement on sociology’s core task and 
an overwhelming lack of concern with the unsustainability of our current 
way of organizing ourselves. Nature is seen as irrelevant, in spite of the fact 
that humans are totally dependent on it. The article argues that sociology in 
the 21st century would profit from becoming more non-sexist and from inte- 
grating a sustainability perspective into all its subdisciplines. Some 
components are identified on which we can build by combining a socio- 
logical, feminist and environmental perspective. 


Margrit Eichler 
Pour faire la sociologie plus inclusive 


En parcourant tous les discours présidentiels de la American Sociological 
Association depuis environ 100 ans, on voit qu’ils n’ont le méme avis sur trois 
questions: est-ce-que la sociologie est ‘en crise’? doit-elle être plus profes- 
sionnalisée? et faut-il suivre une orientation libératoire ou bien une orien- 
tation conservatrice? Il y a eu une forte disposition vers la sociologie en tant 
que telle et vers une orientation qui est largement sexiste. I] y a eu aussi accord 
sur la tache essentielle de la sociologie, et une écrasante manque de souci en 
ce qui concerne la façon insoutenable dont nous nous organisons. La nature 
est hors de propos malgré la dépendance totale de l’être humain sur elle. Mon 
raisonnement est le suivant: la sociologie du XXIe siècle bénéficierait en 
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devenant moins sexiste et en intégrant dans toutes ses sous-disciplines une 
perspective de soutenabilité. J’indique quelques éléments pour construire une 
telle perspective a la fois sociologique, féministe, et environnementaliste. 


Margrit Eichler 
Haciendo la sociología más inclusiva 


Revisando todos los discursos de los presidentes de la American Sociological 
Association en aproximadamente 100 años, encontramos que los presidentes 
están en desacuerdo en si la sociología está o no está “en crisis”, s1 necesita ser 
más profesionalizada, y en si una orientación liberatoria o conservadora es 
más apropiada. Ha habido una fuerte tendencia a mirar hacia adentro, una 
orientación generalmente sexista, un acuerdo en la tarea central de la soci- 
ología, y una abrumadora falta de interés en nuestra presente forma de orga- 
nizarnos a nosotros mismos. La naturaleza es vista como irrelevante, a pesar 
del hecho de que los humanos dependen totalmente de ella. Yo argumento 
que la sociología en el siglo XXI va a ganar mucho de una perspectiva menos 
sexista y mas integradora del auto-sostenimiento en todas sus sub-disciplinas. 
Algunos componentes son identificados en los cuales podemos basarnos a 
través de combinar una perspectiva sociológica, feminista y ecológica. 


Pablo González Casanova 
Universal Democracy and the Social Sciences 


Universal democracy has become the element of cohesion in the construc- 
tion of a new paradigm of human society and the social sciences. It involves 
a project which reassumes the problem of the “general interest” and the 
“common good’ as the most important objectives in a multinational, multi- 
cultural and multiethnic world. The creation of the new paradigm subsumes 
the legacies of social practices and previous political and ideological policies. 
It seeks the determining factor that has prevented the realization of the 
historical social struggles for liberty and justice. This factor seems to corre- 
spond to various forms of exclusion from power of the majority of the popu- 
lations in previous democratic experiences. It requires an investigation of 
models of universal participation in accordance with present-day political 
and technological development. 


Pablo González Casanova 
La Démocratie universelle et les sciences sociales 


La démocratie universelle se présente comme le phénoméne agglutinant dans 
la construction d'un nouveau paradigme de la société humaine et les sciences 
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sociales. Il s’agit d’un projet qui reprend le problème de I’ ‘intérêt general’ et 
le “bien commun” comme les objectifs les plus importants dans un monde 
multinational, multiculturel, multiethnique. La formation du nouveau 
paradigme subsume les lois des pratiques sociaux et des modéles politiques 
et idéologiques antérieurs. Il cherche le facteur déterminant qui a empéché la 
réussite des luttes historiques et sociales pour la liberté et la justice. Ce facteur 
parait correspondre a distinctes formes d’exclusion du pouvoir des majorités 


dans les expériences démocratiques antérieures. I] nous faut rechercher des 


modèles de participation universelle qui sont en accord avec le développe- 
ment actuel politique et technologique. 


Pablo González Casanova 
La démocracia universal y las ciencias sociales 


Se plantea la democracia universal como el fenómeno aglutinante en la 
construcción de un nuevo paradigma de la sociedad humana y las ciencias 
sociales. Se trata de un proyecto que retoma el problema del “interés general” 
y el ‘bien común” como los objetivos más importantes en un mundo multi- 
nacional, multicultural y multiétnico. La formación del nuevo paradigma 
subsume los legados de las prácticas sociales y de los modelos políticos e 
ideológicos anteriores. Busca el factor determinante que ha impedido el éxito 
de las luchas históricas y sociales por la libertad y la justicia. Ese factor parece 
corresponder a distintas formas de exclusión del poder de las mayorías en las 
experiencias democráticas anteriores. Exige investigar modelos de partici- 
pación universal acordes con el actual desarrollo político y tecnológico. 


Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
Social Reality and Culture 


Social reality has been, and is, usually appraised on the basis of a struc- 
ture-process-structure (s-p-s) syndrome. But that attempt may avoid 
historicity in the course of formation of the initial structure. Therefore, the 
syndrome should be process-structure-process (p-s-p), which calls for a 
different conception and methodology. For that attempt, culture acquired a 
pivotal bearing because structure represents what has happened in history, 
and that is culture which may be defined as the valorization of capital in 
human perception and behaviour. The issue of the efficiency of the p-s—p or 
s-p-s syndrome is not resolved yet. However, it may become very important 
in the development of sociology in the 21st century. 
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Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
La Réalité sociale et la culture 


La réalité sociale fut, et reste toujours, évaluée sur la base d'un syndrome 
structure-processus-structure (s—p-s). Mais cela risque de ne pas prendre 
compte de l’historicité au cour de la construction de la structure initiale. Donc 
le syndrome doit être processus-structure-processus (p-s-p), ce qui fait 
appel à une conception et une méthodologie différente. Pour y arriver, la 
culture devient centrale parce que la structure représente ce qui s’est déja 
passé dans l’histoire. Cela nous amène à définir la culture en étant la valori- 
sation du capital dans la perception et le comportement de l’être humain. On 
n’a pas encore résolu la question de l'efficacité du syndrome p-s-p ou s—p-s. 
Mais cette question risque de devenir trés important dans le développement 
de la sociologie au XXTe siécle. 


Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
Realidad social y cultura 


La realidad social ha sido, y todavía es, usualmente concebida sobre la base 
del síndrome estructura-proceso-estructura (e-p-e). Pero este intento podria 
evadir la historicidad en el curso de formación de la estructura inicial. Por 
consiguiente, el síndrome debería ser proceso-estructura-proceso (p-e—p), el 
cual plantea una concepción y metodología diferente. Para este acercamiento, 
la cultura adquiere un sostén central porque la estructura representa lo que 
ha pasado en la historia, y esto es cultura, la cual debe ser definida como la 
valorización del capital en la percepción y comportamiento humano. El 
asunto de la eficiencia de los sindromes e-p-e ò p-e-p no está todavía 
resuelta. Sin embargo, esto podría convertirse en algo muy importante para 
la sociología del siglo XXI. 


István Rév 
Retrotopia: Critical Reason Turns Primitive 


The collapse of the Communist regimes and the failure of the anti-bureau- 
cratic critical left may be traced back to the same roots. Around the middle 
of the 1960s the critical left turned away from a future-oriented utopia and 
discovered anthropology, the peasants and the primitive as an anti-capitalist, 
anti-bureaucratic, anti-centralist, anti-consumerist alternative. East Euro- 
pean critical intellectuals were quick to follow the turn of intellectual 
direction, and became unable to provide a technologically desirable, politi- 
cally sound, historically acceptable critique of the existing Communist 
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regimes. The anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist retrotopia of the New Left 
proved to be too seductive to the official Communist ideologues, so they too 
gave up the future-oriented utopia, the only historical legitimation of the 
political practices and economic problems of the Communist regimes. The 
Fall at the end of the 1980s falsified the research programme of the critical 
social scientists for whom it was professionally almost impossible to come to 
terms with thé peculiar and completely unexpected changes. 


István Rév 
Rétrotopie: la raison critique devient primitive 


On peut indiquer les racines communes de l’effondrement des régimes 
communistes et la faillite de la gauche critique anti-bureaucratique. Vers le 
milieu des années 60, la gauche critique s’est détournée d'une utopie orientée 
sur lavenir pour découvrir l'anthropologie, les paysans, et le primitif comme 
Palternative á la fois anti-capitaliste, anti-bureaucratique, anti-centralisant, et 
anti-consomateuriste. Les intellectuelles critiques de l’Europe de l’est ont 
suivi sans délai cette nouvelle orientation intellectuelle, et de ce fait n'était pas 
en mesure de faire un critique qui serait utile du point de vue de la technolo- 
gie, politiquement sain, et historiquement acceptable. La rétrotopie anti- 
capitaliste et anti-impérialiste de la Nouvelle Gauche a trop séduit les 
idéologues officieles communistes; donc eux aussi ont renoncé 4 Putopie 
engagée vers l’avenir qui était la seule légitimation historique des pratiques 
politiques et des problémes économiques des régimes communistes. La chute 
à la fin des années 80 a falsifié le programme de recherche des scientifiques 
sociales critiques pour lesquelles il fut professionnellement impossible de 
s'accorder avec les changements étranges et tellement inattendus. 


Istvan Rév 
Retrotopía: la razón critica se torna primitiva 


El colapso de los regímenes comunistas y el fracaso de la izquierda crítica 
anti-burocrática puede ser vinculado a las mismas raíces. A mediados de los 
años sesenta la izquierda crítica se distanció de las utopías orientadas al futuro 
y descubrió la antropología, los campesinos y los primitivos como una alter- 
nativa anti-capitalista, anti-burocrática, anti-centralista, y anti-consumerista. 
Los intelectuales críticos de Europa del Este siguieron rápidamente este 
cambio en dirección intelectual, y fueron incapaces de proveer una crítica 
tecnológicamente deseable, políticamente relevante e históricamente 
aceptable de los regímenes comunistas. La retrotopía anti-capitalista, anti- 
imperialista de la nueva izquierda probó ser muy seductora a las ideólogos 
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comunistas oficiales, por tanto ellos abandonaron las utopías orientadas al 
futuro, la única legitimación histórica de la práctica política y los problemas 
económicos de los regímenes comunistas. La caída de comunismo al final de 
los años ochenta falsificó el programa de investigación de las ciencias sociales 
críticas para las cuales es profesionalmente casi irresoluble llegar a términos 
con lo peculiar e inesperado de estos cambios. 


Boaventura de Sousa Santos 
The Fall of the Angelus Novus: Beyond the Modern Game of 
Roots and Options 


Sociology and social sciences in general have developed as part and parcel of 
the tension between social regulation and social emancipation that underlies 
the project of modernity. This tension seems to have vanished as social 
emancipation has become the double, rather than the opposite, of social regu- 
lation. Therefore, the reinvention of the social sciences presumes a new start 
for the social sciences focused on the generation of powerful interrogations 
and destabilizing images, made possible by the supersession of the modern 
equation of roots and options and by a shift from the conventional duality 
between structure and agency to a new, enabling duality between conformist 
action and action-with-clinamen. 


Boaventura de Sousa Santos 
La Chute de l'Angelus Novus: au delà du jeu des racines et des 
options 


La sociologie et les sciences sociales en générale se sont développées comme 
partie intégrale de la tension entre la régulation sociale et lPémancipation 
sociale qui soutient le projet de la modernité. Cette tension a disparu au fur 
et à mesure que l'émancipation sociale devenait le double, plutôt que l’opposé 
de la régulation sociale. Donc, la réinvention des sciences sociales présume 
un nouveau départ pour les sciences sociales axé sur la génération des 
questions puissantes et des images déstabilisantes, rendue possible par 
abandon de l’équation moderne de racines et d’options et par le dépla- 
cement de la dualité habituelle entre la structure et l’agence vers une nouvelle 


dualité capacitante entre l’action conformiste et Paction-avec-clinamen. 


Boaventura de Sousa Santos 
La caida del Angelus Novus: mas allá del juego moderno de 
raíces y opciones 


La sociología y las ciencias sociales en general han desarrollado como parte 
de la tension existente entre la regulación social y la emancipación social que 


a 
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permea el proyecto de la modernidad. Esta tensión parece haber desaparecido 
en la medida de que la emancipación social se ha convertido en el doble de la 
regulación social en vez de su opuesto. Por lo tanto, la reinvención de la 
emancipación social presupone un nuevo comienzo enfocado en la 
generación de fuertes interrogantes e imagines desestabilizantes. Eso sera 
posible através del abandono de la ecuación moderna de raíces y opciones y 
por un cambio de la dualidad convencional entre estructura y agencia en favor 
de una dualidad capacitante entre la acción conformista y la acción-con- 
clinamen. 


Alain Touraine 
Sociology without Society 


Sociology was born not when good and evil were defined by what is useful 
or harmful to society, but rather when this correlation, exalted by the utili- 
tarians, was placed in doubt because individualism seemed to have become a 
menace to society. This disjunction of the actor and the system led the most 
radical thinkers to conceive of a system without actors, dominated by deter- 
minisms and impersonal powers, and others to describe actors without a 
system, constructing in a normative void the forms of their interaction with 
actors who were strangers. Homo sociologicus, exalted by political philos- 
ophy, has disappeared. The globalization of the economy, which has entailed 
a weakening of the social and political controls that existed at the national 
level, has led in return to the development of identity politics which no longer 
defend a function but a being, not a project but a memory, which contradicts 
the evolution that has long defined modernity. We cannot establish a link 
between the system and the actor unless the latter is defined by the construc- 
tion of his or her own liberty and not by the playing of specific social roles, 
and the former as a civil society in which the collective conditions of indi- 
vidual freedom are created. Social solidarity is the condition of cultural 
diversity, that is to say, the possibility for each person to combine in his or 
her own way their identity with participation in the techno-economic world. 


Alain Touraine 
La Sociologie sans société 


La sociologie n’est pas née quand le bien et le mal ont été définis par ce qui 
est utile ou nuisible á la société, mais, au contraire, quand cette correspon- 
dance, exaltée par les utilitaristes, a été mise en cause, quand l'individualisme 
a paru menacer la société. Cette disjonction de l’acteur et du système a 
conduit les penseurs les plus radicaux à analyser un système sans acteurs, 
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dominé par des déterminismes et des pouvoirs impersonnels, et d’autres à 
décrire des acteurs sans système, construisant dans un vide de normes les 
formes de leur interaction avec des acteurs étrangers. L'homo sociologicus 
exalté par la philosophie politique a disparu. La mondialisation de 
l’économie, qui a entraîné l’affaiblissement des contrôles sociaux et politiques 
qui s'exercaient sur elle au niveau national, a provoqué en retour le 
développement de politiques identitaires qui ne défendent plus une fonction 
mais un être, un projet mais une mémoire, ce qui contredit l’évolution par 
laquelle beaucoup ont défini la modernité. On ne peut rétablir de lien entre 
le système et Pacteur que si le second est défini par la construction de sa 
propre liberté et non plus par l’accomplissement de rôles sociaux, et le 
premier comme une société civile oú se créent les conditions collectives de la 
liberté de chacun. La solidarité sociale est la condition de la diversité 
culturelle, c’est-à-dire de la possibilité pour chacun de combiner à sa manière 
son identité avec sa participation à l’univers technico-économique. 


Alain Touraine 
La sociologia sine sociedad 


La sociologia no nacié cuando el bien y el mal fué definido por aquello que 
es útil 6 nocivo a la sociedad, por el contrario nació cuando esta correspon- 
dencia, exaltada por los utilitaristas, ha sido cuestionada cuando el individu- 
alismo ha parecido amenazar la sociedad. Esta separación del actor y el 
sistema ha conducido los pensadores más radicales a analizar un sistema sin 
actores, dominados por los determinismos y los poderes impersonales, y de 
otra parte, a describir actores sin sistema, construyendo en un vacio de 
normas las formas de su interacción con los actores extranjeros. El homo soci- 
ologicus enfatizado por la filosofía política ha desaparecido. La globalización 
de la economía, que ha traído el debilitamiento de los controles sociales y 
políticos que se ejercen sobre ella a nivel nacional, ha provocado el retorno 
del desarrollo de políticas de identidad que no defienden más una función 
sino un ser, que no defienden un proyecto sino una memoria, aquello que 
contradice la evolución por la cual muchos han definido la modernidad. Uno 
no puede reestablecer los vínculos entre el sistema y el actor a menos que el 
ultimo sea definido por la construcción de su propia libertad y no por los 
logros de los roles sociales, y el primero sea definido como una sociedad civil 
donde se crean las condiciones colectivas de la libertad de cada uno. La soli- 
daridad social es la condición de la diversidad cultural, es decir, de la 
posibilidad para cada uno de combinar a sua manera su identidad con su 
participación en el universo tecno-económico. 
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Preface 





his Trend Report is an updated version of our book Loisir et société pub- 

lished in 1993 (2nd edn, 1997). We have adapted the content to an inter- 
national, mainly English-speaking readership. Our aim is to present a 
systematic introduction to the sociology of leisure, including a selective bib- 
liography which is not restricted to English publications. As the structure of 
the book and the main categories of sociological analysis presented in the 
different chapters show, our objective is to put more sociology into the soci- 
ology of leisure, to emphasize the diversity and the richness of leisure studies 
and to look critically at some key concepts. Furthermore, the question 
remains of what fundamental knowledge about society can we acquire by 
sociologically focusing on leisure. To what extent is it still pertinent to see 
leisure as a point of reference for the understanding of contemporary 
societies? Does some brilliant synthesis now available point to the beginning 
of the end for the sociology of leisure? Do we stand before an obsolete, 
specialized sociology? We hope to show that whatever is defined as ‘leisure’, 
it is still worthwhile using our sociological imagination to understand it 
better, for in doing so, it could lead towards a more comprehensive under- 
standing of contemporary societies and ourselves. 


Introduction 





he objective of this Trend Report is to present a selection of the empiri- 

cal data available on modern leisure, interpreted via a fundamental and 
critical sociological analysis. In one way, it is a kind of systematic introduc- 
tion to sociology, adapted to the study of modern leisure. 

But there is an even more far-reaching objective: in fact, this report 
focuses on the study of contemporary societies as they are seen through the 
prism of modern leisure. We hope to illustrate in the various chapters in this 
report that our knowledge of society is expanded and enriched by observing 
it from the standpoint of modern leisure. It is not that ‘new’ phenomena have 
suddenly appeared, but that an understanding of society is made possible if 
one pays attention to the multiple sociological dimensions revealed by 
leisure: changes in values and behaviours, social uses of time, relationships 
between generations, new attitudes to work, family dynamics and free time, 
popular culture, and so forth. 

But how do we start to analyse the sociology of leisure? How do we 
arrive at the main parameters of a sociological analysis of leisure? We answer 
these questions by focusing on two aspects: 


1. First, we give an overview of the dominant traditions in the sociology of 
leisure, so as to establish the historic milestones of this field which has pro- 
gressively developed during the 20th century. We hope that this brief over- 
view shows the richness and diversity of leisure studies as a whole and of 
the sociology of leisure in particular. We then present a critical assessment 
of it. 

2. Then we attempt to single out the main structural and thematic approaches 
—the prevalent parameters of sociological analysis found in leisure studies. 


The Dominant Traditions in the Sociology of Leisure 


In the following paragraphs, we briefly summarize the dominant traditions 
in a brief review of the literature, focusing on the major sources that paved 
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the way to the sociology of leisure. As such, we start from an earlier book, 
Temps, culture et société (Pronovost, 1983) in which we presented an over- 
view of the genesis and development of leisure studies in western societies. 

There are five major sociological traditions in the history of the sociology 
of leisure: (1) the most dominant, the American school of thought; (2) the 
anthropological approach, also of American origin; (3) the British socio- 
logical approach; (4) the French tradition of popular education and cultural 
development; and (5) the sociology of time. 


The American Tradition | 
In Temps, culture et société (1983: 77ff.) we described at length the structure 
of American thinking on leisure. In fact, we argued that the essence of the 
American school of thought on leisure began to take form back in the 1900s 
to 1930s. 

Some of the well-known themes of this tradition are as follows: 


e It took as its starting point a definition of human nature which draws on 
certain fundamental immutabilities often inspired by the world of child- 
hood. 

e The notion of play is omnipresent; it is presented as a fundamental trait 
of human nature and often seen as a kind of vital tendency which allows 
humankind to express their motor and intellectual abilities. Hence the 
constant attention to the education of mind and body, and the insti- 
tutionalization of leisure teaching in physical education departments or 
faculties. . 

e The notion of civilization is also present. Leisure is seen as an integral 
part of the American democratic ideal, allowing the equality of all and 
personal fulfilment; the American society of this period was perceived as 
the pinnacle of western civilization. On the basis of these distinctions, 
‘free time’ appeared to be the direct result of technological developments 
leading not only to democratic freedom, but also to individual freedom 
as conveyed by leisure. 

e These historical movements led to the establishment of public and para- 
public institutions such as parks, children’s playgrounds, activity centres, 
cultural centres, local associations, municipal buildings, and so on. The 
concept defining this movement of institutionalized leisure is ‘recre- 
ation’. This term refers to a temporal activity which has specific ludic 
characteristics, and is progressively generalized through different insti- 
tutions (Pronovost, 1983: 91). The notion of free time defined a historical 
and evolutionary frame of leisure, that of recreation, and the establish- 
ment of public and para-public institutions. 


This American social thinking on leisure is originally the result of a previ- 
ously unknown economic prosperity. It springs from the humanist and 
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reformist movements of the beginning of this century and accompanies the 
American history of public recreational institutions while legitimizing them 
by a structured discourse. This is the core of the general conception and rep- 
resentation of leisure in America. Furthermore, much of the American litera- 
ture on leisure after 1945 retained major themes of this frame of reference. 
The American ideology on leisure at the beginning of this century subse- 
quently transformed itself into a model of professional representation. 

As a result, it is not uncommon for some American sociological texts on 
leisure to start with an introduction on the history of leisure, presented as the 
‘recreation movement’ (which is not a social movement — at best a stereo- 
typed story of American parks and playgrounds) and proceed by examining 
the distinction between ‘play’, ‘recreation’ and ‘free time’. There tends also 
to be a focus on outdoor recreation and public recreation. In such a tradition, 
lie the origins of the study of leisure through the notion of ‘leisure activities’. 
Through those notions of free time and play, an emphasis is also put on 
freedom of choice and the importance of personal gratification. 


The American Anthropological Approach 

The second major sociological tradition of modern leisure analysis is the 
American anthropological tradition based on the work in the 1920s and 1930s 
of Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd (Lynd and Lynd, 1959, 1965). 

In their first study of Middletown, the authors stressed at the outset that 
leisure is a category of cultural anthropology. Therefore, they emphasize that 
using leisure in various forms of play, art, and so on constitutes one of the 
major fields of human activity (Lynd and Lynd, 1959: 3-4) that anthropology 
must address. The relationships between work and leisure, traditional life- 
styles and the remaking of leisure were initiated by technolcgical inventions 
(car, radio, cinematography), clubs, diverse associations, and so forth. The 
authors also relied on classical categories of sociological analysis: differences 
according to age and gender, and frequent observations of the differences in 
practice and in content according to social class.! 

The American anthropological approach is at the heart of an important 
school of thought which emphasized leisure as related to culture. It also influ- 
enced the notion of mass culture, from which researchers focused their atten- 
tion on the phenomena of standardization, passive leisure and poor quality 
mass leisure ~ not to mention the question of the mass media which have long 
been a focus for study.? 

The major tradition of the American sociology of leisure is reflected in 
the writings of David Riesman (1950); the distance that now separates us from 
his first writings allows us to cope better with the fundamental questions that 
this author had in mind when the sociology of leisure emerged. In Riesman, 
one can find, in close relation to one another, a certain evolutionist perspec- 
tive, moralizing judgements on mass culture, terms taken from professional 
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ideologies of leisure, as well as a formal sociological approach. It is Riesman 
who was the first to establish, in the 1950s, a research group on leisure in the 
USA and who started to study and critique Veblen. He was helped by Rolf 
Meyersohn, who initiated an important strand of research on mass leisure 
(Larrabee and Meyersohn, 1958). 


The British Sociological Approach 
The history of leisure studies in Great Britain, while inspired by the Ameri- 
can tradition of recent years, is quite distinct. In a nutshell, as we showed 
elsewhere, the question of leisure emerged from the British social studies 
undertaken between the two World Wars, and it must be put in a more 
general framework — that is, how to better the social and economic conditions 
of the British lower class. | 
After 1945, what characterized the sociology of leisure in Britain was the 

attention it drew to social policies, urban issues and the delivery of local 
public services, to achieve a better environment, abolish poverty and attain 
social justice. These sociohistoric approaches are generally wider in scope 
than the American approach — there exists an important tradition in the 
history of British leisure of placing it within popular culture (Cunningham, 
1980; Malcolmson, 1973; Walvin, 1978) or in its relation to different insti- 
tutions, in particular work and family. Kenneth Roberts, for example, 
devoted specific chapters of his books to social politics in respect to leisure, 
while writing in the context of industrial transformations of western societies, 
and in further chapters approached the questions of work and family 
(Roberts, 1978, 1981). 

` Pejoratively referred to as “conventional” or ‘orthodox’, this type oí soci- 
ology has, lately, become the object of critical debate; it has been criticized 
mainly for a lack of historical perspective: 


. the main defects in social formalism, the dominant research tradition in 
leisure sociology, arise from the failure to situate leisure relations in the context 
of the history and general power structure of capitalist society. (Rojek, 1985: 3) 


In our view, this critique is too hard, since British leisure studies usually do 
put leisure in a wider historical context, contrary to what we see in Ameri- 
can writings. In fact, Rojek’s criticisms are more appropriate to the Ameri- 
can sociology of leisure. On the other hand, it has also been suggested that 
the sociology of leisure should put more emphasis on the historical dimen- 
sions of the making of leisure and leisure studies, and that any analysis should 
be more sensitive to the process of social stratification. It has also been sug- 
gested that the only valid alternative would be to borrow from the neo- - 
marxist approach to cultural questions, inspired by the Birmingham School 
(Clarke and Crichter, 1985). 

Whatever the case, when compared to the American tradition, the British 
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sociological tradition seems more diversified in themes, more open to social 
policies, has a wider scope in historical perspective and is undoubtedly more 
sensitive to critical approaches. 


The French Tradition of Popular Education and Cultural 

Development : 

In Temps, culture et société (Ch. 3) we described how a specific French tra- 
dition marked the sociology of leisure in that country. Generalizing for the 
purpose of this Introduction, we conclude that what characterizes the French 
intellectual tradition on leisure is the problem of popular education and that 
of historical struggles for the control of time outside work. . 

Leaving aside the utopian thinkers of the 19th century (e.g. Lafargue, 
1977), it is to Georges Friedmann that we owe the first French sociological 
analysis of leisure. His study essentially focused on a critique of ‘the anatomy 
of work’ and its negative effects on work as well as on leisure. His perspec- 
tive is that leisure is a compensation for alienated work; leisure is not directly 
analysed by Friedmann, but seen in the light of his thesis on work (Fried- 
mann, 1961). | | | 

The most important — and the most well-known — French author on the 
sociology of leisure is surely Joffre Dumazedier. Again very briefly, 
Dumazedier struggled to develop an autonomous sociology of leisure, and ` 
attempted to define the essential sociological characteristics of this social and 
cultural phenomenon. He identified four characteristics as unique to leisure: 
liberated, disinterested, hedonistic and personal (Dumazedier, 1974: 95); as 
well as its specific social functions: relaxation, entertainment and develop- 
ment. Dumazedier’s approach was written from the wider perspective of ‘cul- 
tural development’, in which questions of values, continuing education and 
popular education are taken into consideration. More recently, he stressed the 
role of leisure as an autonomous sphere of production of new social values, 
as well as the importance of the educational dimensions conveyed by modern 
leisure.4 


The Sociology of Time . 
The sociology of leisure has often dealt with its object of study through the 
notion of ‘free time’, a concept also to be found in time-budget studies. 
Generally speaking, distinctions are made between several types of social 
time (work, school, etc.), although only one of these is said to be ‘free’, mainly 
on the grounds that it refers to discretionary time as opposed tó what is con- 
sidered obligatory. The content of this free time is described in terms of 
activities with particular traits: freedom, personal satisfaction, play, creativity, 
and so on. 

Another characteristic of the sociology of leisure emphasizes the pro- 
gressive emergence of specific periods of leisure time, the main hypothesis 
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being that leisure time has been progressively differentiated from other social 
time since the industrial revolution. Leisure time is therefore one of the cat- 
egories of time resulting from the progressive reorganization of all time 
outside work due to the increasing centrality of industrial time. Such time 
was subject to social and political battles: first around movements for the 
reduction in working time; then because of an explicit quest for new values 
and new social relations, as discussed by Nicole Samuel (1984) and Joffre 
Dumazedier (1988). 

Historically speaking, it was considered that free time was ‘gained’ from 
work. It was often loosely associated, in its early stages, with education, rest 
and physical recovery, and then with ‘entertainment’. It then progressively 
acquired objectives and a content of its own from which emerged, in part, the 
concept of modern leisure. Such a historical process did not happen all at 
once, obviously. It emerged following the economic crisis of 1929. It led to 
the birth and growth of cultural industries — film, radio, music, television. It 
was associated with what is called mass culture. As noted earlier, the Ameri- 
can sociology of leisure, for instance, regularly makes a distinction between 
time devoted to leisure as a historical outcome of modern civilization — free 
time or leisure time — and the activities characterized by play attributes and 
so forth that take place during leisure time — recreation. 

Once this social time was recognized, its specific content and values were 
progressively defined. Dumazedier vigorously emphasized this point: 


The time freed from productive work, firstly represented just as recovery for 
the productive labour force, now tends more and more to be a crucial, special 
time within which new collective values are merging. These values increase the 
necessity for individual expression and tend to diminish work constraints, and 
then diminish all other institutional constraints. (Dumazedier, 1982: 296; our 
translation) 


The sociology of leisure has often presented leisure time as the time dedicated 
to personal development, cultural expression and self-education. 
To summarize, such a notion of time implies the following aspects: 


— a historical making of modern leisure, most often identified with the 
industrial revolution, from which leisure takes its specific characteristics; 

— a structural, differentiating process of social time, from which progres- 
sively emerges a time of its own, identifiable only as leisure; 

— an identification process of particular psychological characteristics given 
to the activities pursued during such free time. 


The Main Structural and Thematic Approaches 


The preceding discussion is obviously too short to give proper credit to the 
authors cited herein, not to mention those we do not quote. However, it 
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shows the richness and diversity of the sociological approaches to leisure. On 
the basis of this review, we present “the main structural and thematic 
approaches” of the sociology of leisure or a kind of table of contents of the 
major sociological categories from which we have come to interpret modern 
leisure. 


A Sociohistorical Perspective ( 

As already pointed out, many critics have emphasized the absence of a his- 
torical perspective. That could be a consequence of too much emphasis being 
put on the ‘contemporary’ character of leisure, or on the search for unique 
and distinctive characteristics of leisure. Some authors do take for granted the 
making of modern leisure. Their critics have emphasized various historical 
writings on leisure, and have stressed the profound transformations that have 
taken place in western societies and that the making of modern leisure must 
be placed in the context of such changes. Nonetheless, much of the literature 
does attempt to draw some, even if limited, sociohistorical perspective. It can 
be said that the sociology of leisure was developed by attempting to identify 
the key sociohistorical parameters which gave birth to leisure. As such, there 
are four main scenarios. 

First, we discussed earlier the American ‘recreation movement’, a kind 
of stereotyped reconstruction of the creation of American public institutions, 
in which crude historical context is situated the emergence of free time. 
However, a number of essays, mostly American, have discussed at length the 
perenniality of leisure throughout history: according to the Bible, Adam and 
Eve enjoyed ‘free time’; the Greeks and the Romans also had their time off. 
So leisure came to be seen as a kind of universal phenomenon to which a few 
practical changes had been made through history. Here, the specificity of 
leisure disappears into its ‘essence’. Very few historians have taken the time 
to criticize such an ahistorical perspective, since it shortcircuits history, 
neglects the contribution of major writings and is generally superficial. 

Second, much importance has been given to technological changes in the 
definition of a leisure ‘civilization’. One of the characteristics of leisure is that 
it is driven by the technical and technological changes that have emerged since 
industrialization. Such discussions stress the technical factors of social 
change, they take in more than one perspective and take into account many 
other sociohistorical variables. Critics, however, have stressed the reduction- 
ist nature of this approach, its evolutionistic character, and have pointed out 
the poor definition of social change that such an approach involves. One must 
nevertheless recognize that most sociologists of leisure do see the need -to 
consider a historical perspective to some extent; very few writings take no 
account whatsoever of historical factors, such as industrialization, techno- 
logical changes, the trade union movement for the reduction of work time, 
the transformations in the value system, and so forth, even if their discussion 
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of the topic is rather brief and shortcuts are taken with regard to history. As 
historians themselves are not in that much of a hurry to proceed with the 
history of leisure, the problem is that much more acute. 

The third scenario is inspired by the sociology of social time. Here one 
must explain the birth of modern leisure through a process of structural dif- 
ferentiation of social time — a tributary of a larger process of differentiation 
of modern societies as described by Talcott Parsons. 

"The fourth scenario relies on the sociohistorical perspective which states, 
as coined by Dumazedier, ‘the productive dynamics of leisure’. He distin- 
guished, on one hand, the scientific and technical development which has led 
to increased free time, and, on the other hand, the sociocultural changes 
which have led to the regression of institutional controls and to the emer- 
gence of “this new social need for the individual to act on his own”. Christ- 
ian Lalive D’Epinay et al. (1983: 51-3) proposed ‘four levels of social reality 
in the production of the leisure phenomenon and of free time’: (1) the pro- 
duction sphere leading to a ‘doubling of the activity of consumption’; (2) 
social relations, especially the conflicts between classes and the new social 
movements (the feminist movement, the golden age movement, etc.); (3) the 
symbolic systems referring, for instance, to the decline of work ethics and the 
emergence of hedonistic values; (4) space management, specifically the urban- 
ization process. 

As one can see, this last scenario integrates in one way or another the his- 
torical perspective, which starts from the industrialization of western 
societies, and the technological factor, while placing it in a perspective of 
larger causality, and implicitly calls on the sociology of time. 

In summary, the ‘recreation movement’, the technicist.explanation of 
social change, the differentiation of social times and the structural changes 
perspective seem to us to form the four principal frames of reference to which 
leisure sociologists refer when analysing the making of modern leisure. 


Definitions and Functions” 

Leisure studies have constantly examined the question of the “definition” of 
leisure. The majority of researchers have either proposed their own definition 
of leisure or have repeated the dominant theories of leisure sciences. At the 
risk of making a few giero gations; it is possible to list a number of 
well-known approaches. 

First, there is an approach which could be qualified as “residual”, which 
stresses the availability of time: leisure is defined as available time, notably 
beyond the bounds of work and family obligations; such an approach has led 
to the study of leisure via a concept of time and free time. 

Second, there is the approach based on the study of activities: leisure is 
more or less identified with free time activities; a certain’ number of 

‘sub-fields’ have sometimes been defined, such as sports and cultural 
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activities, in regard to leisure or else on the fringe of it. From an American 
perspective, this would be recreation. Such an approach faces the problem of 
establishing a clear distinction between ‘leisure’ and ‘non-leisure’ activities. 
The most famous classification is Dumazedier’s, who distinguishes various 
“cultural interests’: aesthetic, intellectual, manual, physical and social 
(Dumazedier and Ripert, 1966). Dumazedier’s classification is far reaching, 
in that it is an attempt to operationalize values of modern leisure in the frame 
of a theory of cultural development. 

Finally, it became ever clearer that the meaning and the motivation were 
often more important than the mere inventory of activities pursued during 
free time. A recent and important development took place which puts the 
accent on certain psychological attributes as distinctive features of leisure: 
pleasant, enjoyable, spontaneous, play, free, and so forth. From such a per- 
spective, the psychology of leisure, in particular, can be interpreted as the 
result of a growing formalism of the notions of common sense inherent in 
the American thinking on leisure, as described earlier. The English-language 
literature has insisted on those dimensions and focuses almost entirely on the 
features of freedom that would denote leisure, to the point that in an ultimate 
psychological perspective, leisure would be nothing more than a ‘state of 
mind’. One can also recall the four ‘characteristics’ of leisure activities as per 
Dumazedier: liberating, disinterested, hedonistic and personal. He goes on to 
say that ‘this system of characteristics that we will expose is specific, it is con- 
stitutive of leisure; in its absence, it [leisure] would not exist” (Dumazedier, 
1974: 95). 

This list alone, although incomplete, gives a glimpse of the diversity of, 
and the interest in, this constant preoccupation with finding a definition for 
leisure. The aims and content of leisure studies have constantly been re- 
examined, but the critics’ usual conclusion has been to emphasize the rather 
simplistic and inconclusive nature of the definitions, as well as, in certain 
cases, the absence of credible empirical evidence. Moreover, it is not even 
certain that this examination of aims has been particularly fruitful in terms of 
conceptual development as, in general, leisure studies greatly move away 
from the usual sociological categories. 


Leisure and Culture 

Another approach to leisure is based on the notion of culture: in this case we 
can identify two orientations. The first is inspired implicitly or explicitly by 
the notion of mass culture, and leads either to a severe criticism of modern 
leisure, or to proposing a sort of elitist concept of leisure (De Grazia, 1962). 
The second is based either on notions of culture in the anthropological or 
sociological sense of the term, or else on notions of cultural development and 
changing values, making leisure one of the major fields of study of cultural 
changes in contemporary societies. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned American anthropological studies, 
the most famous approach and certainly the most important is that of 
Dumazedier. He explicitly recognized his affiliation to the writings of 
Riesman and Meyersohn.$ Let's point out that Dumazedier is keen to refer 
both to an anthropological approach and to a perspective of intervention and 
planning in terms of culture. As far as the anthropological perspective is con- 
cerned, Dumazedier proposed separating the different levels of cultural 
reality (he distinguishes three of them: culture taken as a whole, values and 
‘cultural interests’), to allow an empirical analysis of cultural change in 
French society. More recently, he proposed a frame of analysis relying, in a 
global way, on ‘the cultural revolution of free time’ (Dumazedier, 1988). 

In order to approach the question of cultural differences and leisure, 
more and more subcultures have been distinguished: cultural communities, 
specific social groups, culture of the lower classes or the ‘bourgeoisie’, ethnic 
groups, culture of the young, culture of the working class, and so forth. 


Leisure and Social Institutions 

Another structural characteristic of sociological approaches to leisure is the 
importance given not only to the study of leisure itself, its meanings, values 
and functions, but also to its relation with other social institutions. The main 
institutions to which sociologists of leisure have been particularly vigilant are 
the following: 


1. Work. The origin of French sociology of leisure is deeply rooted in ques- 
tions related to work. One must now separate the functions pertaining to 
leisure from those pertaining to work and analyse their interrelations, their 
autonomy, and so on.” The study of the relationships between work and 
leisure constitutes an important field of investigation in the sociology of 
leisure, notably concerning the following aspects: 


— The emergence of free time through the transformation of work itself, a 
phenomenon which gave birth to an important theme in the sociology of 
time. 

— The place, if not less central, at least much more relative, that work occu- 
pies today. ‘Work has a shorter arm’; that is, it is no longer omnipresent 
in the life of the population (Loos and Roustang, 1986). This approach 
has often relied on the study of the changes of general social values and 
in particular the values of work. 

— The relationship of opposition, complementarity or ‘neutrality’ between 
leisure and work (Parker, 1976: Ch. 5). 

— The influence of leisure on work itself. 


We come back at length to the last issue mentioned in a later chapter. 
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2. Family. Important developments in the literature on the relationship 
between family and leisure took place in the 1970s, particularly in England 
(see Rapoport and Rapoport, 1975, 1976). Essentially, they questioned the 


different functions fulfilled by leisure in the family through the different 
phases of its life-cycle. Again, we come back to this issue in a later chapter. 


3. Religion. The study of the relationship between religion and leisure is 
rooted in the American tradition. It was often the religious communities who 
were the founders of local recreational institutions (playgrounds for example), 
and who tried to define certain affinities between religious values and the prac- 
tice of “sound? leisure.£ In Britain, the first workers” clubs were often estab- 
lished by members of the Anglican clergy, and we know the importance given 
to the clerical framing of leisure in Quebec before the 1960s. For this reason, 
we find, almost uniquely in the British or American literature, reference to the 
puritan ethic of work and leisure, and to religious festivals. 


4. Sports. By virtue of the very origins of the first American collegial teach- 
ing, as well as the influence of the Protestant ethic in the functions given to 
leisure, sport was the object of frequent consideration, so much so that today 
it 1s a specialized branch of sociology which entertains less and less relation 
with leisure sociology. It is essentially an English-speaking tradition that one 
finds in the ‘sport as leisure” literature, in which is emphasized the use of 
leisure as a means to practise sport for health, being in good shape, and so on. 


5. Education. Significant developments on the issue of education stem from 
the writings of Dumazedier on ‘the educative society’ (Dumazedier and 
Samuel, 1976); more and more research analyses how leisure fulfils some 
complementary educational and informational function in relation to the 
school system. Most of the recent studies include chapters discussing ‘leisure 
education’ and leisure as a means of learning and self-education. 


6. Economy. Even if one of the last approaches to be considered, more and 
more analysis is dedicated to the sociological study of the economic dimen- 
sions of leisure: the importance of consumer leisure spending, the commer- 
cial nature of leisure, the economics of culture, and so forth. 


It goes without saying that other social institutions can be considered. 
We have included only those that are most prominent in the classical writ- 
ings of leisure sociology. 


Social Policies and Public Delivery . 
There is more emphasis placed on social policies in the British tradition, while 
American studies focus on programming and public services. 
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As far as social policies are concerned, the main studies broadly deal with 
the most appropriate politics for setting up facilities, services, cultural and 
recreational programmes: on what principles does the intervention of local 
and central public powers rely? What objectives should be pursued in a 
context of scarce resources? Is the planning of leisure possible? Can one 
escape from a liberalism of laisser-faire? How can one avoid political control 
over leisure and culture?” 

The American literature tends to focus on the actual magnitude of public 
services pertaining to leisure, urban parks and the outdoors. Remember, the 
first American public service was established in the last century, and since the 
outset studies on how local politics pertain to leisure (very often based on 
urban research of a very high quality) have been published. Consequently, 
the few lines dedicated to these questions in the literature of a sociological 
nature (while writings of an administrative nature on managing public ser- 
vices proliferate) essentially handle the magnitude of American public ser- 
vices and the place occupied by the arts and culture in local life, as well as, 
importantly, focusing on underprivileged populations, the importance of 
voluntary support and the necessity for global and integrated actions. Some 
chapters in these texts are invariably dedicated to outdoor recreation, regional 
and federal parks and the natural environment. 


Main Sociodemographical Trends 

There is no sociological analysis which is not attentive to the main socio- 
demographical factors. But it has to be said that, with a few exceptions, the 
sociological literature on leisure is not very explicit in that area. Authors insist 
mostly on dimensions such as “free choice” and “personal needs”, and these 
dimensions permeate the text. 

Nonetheless they do at least take into account some well-accepted differ- 
ences between behaviours and meanings according to age and gender, for 
instance. 

Additionally, the perspective of ‘life-cycles’ has been frequently used, 
particularly in the British literature, and later in the USA. As commonly 
reported in the sociology of the family, one can study changes in the content, 
the importance and the meaning of leisure according to youth, adulthood, 
retirement age, and so on. This perspective presently enjoys a certain revival 
as witnessed in the studies pertaining to the phenomenon of intergenerational 
relationships.10 

The literature out of Europe tends to analyse leisure from a social class 
point of view. In this respect, one can almost extricate a continuum: at one 
extreme, research (essentially Anglo-Saxon) stressing the behavioural and 
lifestyle differences according to job, occupation or workplace. At the other 
extreme, the neo-marxist approach insisting on a profound differentiation 
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based on social class. According to this latter perspective, one can observe 
‘differences’, a ‘hierarchy’ and “class structures’. | 

Though the sociology of leisure is foremost an urban sociology of leisure, 
there is nonetheless some analysis inspired from the sociology of space, 
focusing on the differences between cities and the countryside. Dumazedier 
(1974) pleads for a.spatial integration of leisure in urban space (cultural 
centres, parks, sports fields). Some authors have also discussed the relation- 
ship between rural and urban environments in the study of holidays. On a 
global basis, one can also point out the literature mentioned above focusing 
on the differences in lifestyles according to subcultures. 


Perspectives on the Future 


- The 1960s and the 1970s witnessed an important trend in literature referred 


to as futurology or prospective. The model that we defined above as “techni- 
cist’, stressing the crucial role of technical changes in the evolution of 
societies, influenced various leisure studies of the period. Another, more 
global model was used, which calls for a definition of society: post-industrial 
society, the importance given to scientific and technical information, and so 
on (often inspired by the studies of Daniel Bell). 

The very: notion of a ‘civilization of leisure’ arose out of contemplation 
on the technical transformations taking place in western societies during the 
1960s and the 1970s (against a diffuse background of the American notion of 
‘democracy’ that was taken from the philosophers of the beginning of the 
century). It is too often forgotten that such a notion was elaborated in the 
postwar period, mostly in the 1960s, when a series of major studies on ‘the 
industrial society’ or ‘post-industrial society’ was published. That period 
focused on futurology and prospective studies, and it is not by coincidence 
that the notion of leisure civilization appeared then. Leisure was then pre- 
sented in terms one could define as utopianist. Leisure researchers have often 
acted as prophets of good fortune or doom: predicting a new age of leisure, 
a society of wealth, a drastic reduction in working time. We are forced to 
point out the obsolescence of such concepts. - 

The sociology of leisure brings a definition of the future, in various scen- 
arios: that of the constant reduction of working time, a new civilization, a 
cultural revolution, and so forth. 

Kenneth Roberts (1981) distinguishes between an ‘optimistic’ scenario 
(increase in wealth, more gratification at work, extended leisure), and a ‘pes- 
simistic” scenario (limited: growth, ecological constraints). He opted for a 
moderate scenario: an irrefutable growth in leisure as it will occupy a larger 
space than before. But he reminds us of the danger of generalization. We : 
would not be moving towards a society of leisure, but towards a society of 
which leisure was an undeniable component. ' 

More recently, it is through value changes that some have tried to explain 
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the current transformations taking place in contemporary societies. Christ- 
ian Lalive D'Épinay writes that from a certain point in the process, the con- 
solidation of free time inside all the main life-cycles ... consumption and 
mass culture, produces a new vision of man [sic] and the world” (Lalive 
D’Epinay, 1991b: 169). A new ethos arises wherein work is not the only com- 
ponent of the definition of identity, leisure has conquered work, the ‘T’ 
becomes the supreme norm. One can also refer to the writings of Dumazedier 
(1988) on “the cultural revolution of free time”. 

This far from comprehensive review of the literature illustrates that we 
are in the presence of a very rich and very diversified tradition. One can see 
that, with very few exceptions, the notions that were historically developed 
are less inspired from the classical sociological concepts than from original 
notions, borrowed from common sense ideas or from a specific conceptual- 
ization. Owing to those characteristics, some critics have pointed out that the 
major weakness of the sociology of leisure is that it is not ‘sociological’ 
enough. There is an undeniable truth in this critique, as indicated in the 
Presentation. But we must add that, with some exceptions, few of the major 
classical sociologists were ever really preoccupied with modern leisure. On 
the other hand, leisure sociology has established some original sociological 
concepts orientated around social and cultural preoccupations. It has there- 
fore contributed, in its own way, to the global development of sociology. 


Categories of Analysis of Modern Societies 


We hope to have shown, albeit briefly, how, despite having been the object 
of harsh criticism, the sociology of leisure has a rich history of analysis and 
interpretation. We do not start from scratch, but have at our disposal a con- 
siderable amount of literature from which to draw, as well as an enormous 
corpus of empirical studies. We start from what we called the main structural 
and thematic issues that may be observed in the sociology of leisure, from the 
critical overview we have undertaken, as well as from our own sociological 
analysis of social phenomena. 

In order to do this, we have excluded any preliminary search for a “defi- 
nition’ of leisure, because in the sociological tradition of leisure, the ‘defi- 
nitions’ that have been proposed are generally somewhat removed from a 
formal sociological analysis: these definitions are reductionist, strongly 
influenced by psychological notions and even moralizing. In addition to this, 
there is the illusion of a field to be conquered in the search for some defi- 
nition of leisure. Leisure studies sometimes come with the idea that they will 
master some scientific space of reference; that they will be able to carefully 
define a set of facts and events that will form the constitutive dimensions of 
leisure. That makes no more sense than asking psychology to give precise 
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information about its ultimate field of investigation, or sociology, a definitive 
answer to what is meant by a social phenomenon. Moreover, we must remem- 
ber the changing content of references to leisure, historically speaking: from 
‘play’ to ‘mind’ and ‘body’; from ‘education for leisure’ to ‘civilization’; from 
‘therapeutic recreation’ to ‘cultural power’; from ‘leisure’ to ‘pleasure’. A 
genuine sociology of leisure cannot start from historically obsolete meanings 
of leisure, from moods and fashions in leisure studies, from common notions 
of leisure. 

Instead, we approach the phenomenon of leisure by asking the follow- 
ing question. Considering that leisure is a phenomenon already strongly 
institutionalized in our modern society, what are the strategies that we 
usually call upon to study social phenomena in the sociological tradition? 
One of the most classic answers is to establish sociological levels of analysis 
that are relatively specific — those that we generally-distinguish in social sci- 
ences when one wants to proceed to a rather global study — so that one can 
then approach them in their interrelationships and in their integration into 
society. In other words, we start not from any definition of leisure but from 
an hypothesis of what a social phenomenon is. The sociology of leisure, as 
any specialized sociology, faces having to decide on what is its specific object 
of sociological enquiry. So, if the sociology of leisure has been accused of not 
being ‘sociological’ enough, it could be, in a deeper sense, because we rarely 
see in it any discussion about sociological theory and sociological concepts. 

In that respect, we propose to distinguish the following analytical levels, 
which represent some of the many analytical dimensions of any modern 
society. They will serve as a framework for the sociology of leisure. 


The Cultural System 

The cultural system can be briefly defined as a symbolic system, consisting 

of structured patterns of thinking, feeling and acting, which are learned and 

shared by a multiplicity of people, and which serve to constitute these people 

in collectivities according to their particularities and their distinct features. 

This system gives general legitimacy to institutions, groups and activities. 
Within the cultural system, we can distinguish: 


pa 


Myths; symbols; beliefs. 

2. The field of social values: collective ways of thinking and acting accord- 
ing to what is considered important in a society. 

3. Social norms: principles of action, related to real situations; practical 
rules of action, accompanied with positive and negative sanctions. 

4. Normative models of action: general patterns of behaviour and conduct, 

according to the situation of the person, their status, the context, the 

place, and so forth. Patterns of action refer to systems of expectation 

regarding modes of behaviour in a given situation. 
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The dominant cultural system of any given society may also compete with 
particular subsystems, relative to groups, environments and fields of activity, 
or may be characterized by variations of one or several values or norms. In 
this case, we could speak of ‘subcultures’:.the working-class culture, regional 
cultures, youth cultures, among others. 


Social Action 

Social action may be defined as a set of behaviours, conducts and activities that 

are structured and oriented according to values, norms and patterns of action. 
We can distinguish: 


1. Foundations of the social action: foundations refer to the cultural system 
(values, norms, etc.) for legitimizing and structuring action; they also 
refer to a selection of symbolic patterns for the course of action. 

Modes of structuring. 

Formal and informal rules. 

Rituals, more or less complex sequences of action. 

Stereotypes. 


ET ce 


The Social Personality 

The concept of social personality refers to the integration, in an individual 
actor, of elements of the cultural system. Social personality'also forms a 
system of behaviour, organized according to two major components: 


1. Roles, that is to say the integration of patterns of behaviour and norms 
into a specific function or a given position. Social roles may also be 
defined as a system of expectations and responses, which may be 
observed in a series of social interactions and are structured around the 
respective status of the participants. A single individual may play many 
roles (man, father, husband, mechanic, amateur gardener, etc.), which are 
more or less integrated, though sometimes conflicting, depending on the 
situation and the context. 

2. Status, that is to say the position an individual occupies in the social 
structure, a position as defined by social evaluation criteria. We can make 
a distinction between prescribed status (e.g. linked to age and gender) and 
acquired status (e.g. one’s position on an occupation scale). 


Social personality implies a general process of socialization: 


A process by which a human being learns and internalizes all throughout his 
[stc] life the socio-cultural elements of his environment, and integrates them 
into the structure of his personality under the influence of experiences and 
significant social agents, and thus adapts to the social environment in which he 
“must live. (Rocher, 1969: Vol. 1, 119; our translation) 


When analysing social personality, one must take into account the agents and 
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the environments of socialization (family, groups of friends, school, mass 
media, etc.), as well as the mechanisms of socialization: forms of transmission 
of values, learning mechanisms, social controls, sanctions, and so on. 


Social Actors 

By ‘social actors’, we are essentially referring to an actor, single or collective, 
whose action is determined by the cultural or social system, notably regard- 
ing its legitimacy, its orientations and the practical conditions of ongoing 
activities. There is a multiplicity of actors. Roughly one may distinguish: 


— Social groups — formal and informal, primary and secondary. 
— Groups and communities (dwellings, neighbourhoods, etc.). 
— Social classes. 

— Associations. 

— Professional groups. 

— Pressure groups and protest groups. 

— Social movements. 


The Social System 
The social system refers to a set of conditions of organization necessary to 
social action and social actors. The social system plays a fundamental role in 


- the functioning and the stability of a society: 


— It ensures the minimal conditions of organization and functional impera- 
tive, while being oriented to stability, adaptation, communication and 
social control. 

—  Itallows the integration of members while ensuring that they all share a 
minimum of the same values. This is the function of normative stability, 
ultimately through the legal subsystem. 

— It permits the coordination of units, by means of an internal integration 
of subsystems (e.g. the integration of the legal system and the political 
system). 

— It ensures adaptation to the environment, notably by the economic sub- 
system, the organization of time, the structuring of space, and so on. 


In the social system, one may distinguish: 


— Elements of structuring (also called social structures): ‘Channels through 
which culture passes to transcribe itself and to be carried out in the real 
life of a society and its members’ (Rocher, 1969: Vol. 2, 313). 


:— Functioning elements, which serve to resolve problems cf stability, inte- 


gration, adaptation and communication in the social system. 


A society is a type of social system which contains within itself the essential 


. prerequisites for its maintenance as a self-subsistent system, over a long 
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historical period, and which assures the socialization and integration of its 
members. : 

The relations between the cultural system and the social system can be 
expressed by the key concept of institutionalization: the organization of norms 
and values in relevant organizational forms (e.g. the education system, the law). 

Between the social system and the personality system, the fundamental 
relations are expressed through the concept of social roles: shared and 
generalized patterns of expectations among individual subjects. 

One may distinguish the following main elements of the social system, 
which form many subsystems: 


— Social time: referring to the representation, differentiation, organization 
and structuring of time, according to a particular group or a society. 

— Social space: referring to the representation, differentiation, organization 
and structuring of space: the city, the countryside, and so forth. 

— The economic system: a system of production and consumption. In most 
sociological theories, modern societies are characterized by, among other 
things, the predominance of economic structures, by their centrality with 
regard to values, ideologies, social action and social movements. 

— The legal system: an explicit system of imperative norms intended to rule 
the relationships between individuals and groups, and whose prime 
definer is the state (by legislation), whose principal interpreter is the 
juridical system, and principal organism in charge of its application, the 
police system. 

— The political system: a system which is oriented towards the achievement 
of goals and objectives (social, cultural, economic, etc.) by a collectivity. 
One may distinguish, among other elements, general political organiz- 
ation, the state and its subsidiaries, and the phenomenon of distribution 
and power control. 

— Ideologies: a structured set of discourse and meanings, linked to the posi- 
tion of social actors, whose functions are to justify or propose patterns 
of action, to mask contradictions and conflicts, and to give a coherent 
representation of society. 

— Institutions and organizations: structures which possess a certain per- 
manence and stability; they are complex but relatively stable. They are a 
practical, concrete translation resulting from the process of insti- 
tutionalization (e.g. the school system, the family) or from other pro- 
cesses of structuration which are particular to one or another of the 
elements of the social system (e.g. the business sector in the economic 
system). Sociological theory, however, makes a more complex distinction 
between ‘institutions’ (social structures which have a certain perma- 
nence, legitimized by values and norms) and ‘organizations’ (often 
understood in a more restricted sense than that of institutions). 
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This Trend Report 


d Many readers might accuse us of being too closely associated with function- / 
alism. They are right in the sense that we clearly state our sociological per- 
spective, which few other sociologists of leisure have done, the result being, 
too frequently a mixture of sociology and something else, close to common 
sense or to psychology. They are not quite right in the sense that the socio- 
logical frame of reference presented above only allows us to delineate a 
general table of contents for the sociology of leisure, but every level of analy- 
sis we utilize will bring its own sociological perspective: the sociology of 
culture, the sociology of action, the political sociology of leisure, the soci- 
ology of time. 

On the basis of these few theoretical concepts,!! which we have only 
broadly delineated, this report is divided into 12 chapters which are precisely 
based on such distinctions. Certain chapters are more detailed than others, 
essentially according to the available empirical data or to the present state of 
our own analysis. 

The mere enumeration of the chapters will already indicate the fields we 
have neglected, as the task was immense. For example, we have had to resign 
ourselves to not dealing with the question of social roles and of social per- 
sonality, even though in the chapter on generations we have alluded to it on 
a few occasions, and even if we frequently treat the question cf gender stereo- 

+ types. We have also left out the study of social space because it would have 
led to a sort of urban sociology of leisure that we were not in a position to 
achieve. We have also excluded for the time being the study of ideologies and 
of relationships between the juridical system and popular forms of leisure. In 
the study of social institutions, we have had to limit ourselves to what seemed 
most pertinent to us. Finally, some chapters deal only with certain aspects of 
the larger sociological dimensions with which they are concerned (for 
example, in the case of social meanings, ultimately leading to the study of cul- 
tural changes). ( 

The first chapter situates leisure in the more global context of the cul- 

® tural system of contemporary societies. One of the fundamental elements of 
any society being culture, it appears that it is not possible to study modern 

_ leisure without considering its relations to culture; itis an important tradition 
in the sociology of leisure. Thus this chapter is entirely devoted to it; 1t does 
not deal with all of the pertinent aspects, but it essentially concentrates on 
relations that leisure keeps with the overall social values, and it also concen- 
trates on the translation of these values in daily behaviour via the meanings; 
norms and system of expectations. At the end of this chapter, the reader 
should be able to situate the place that leisure occupies in the set of social 
values; to identify the main underlying motives; and to recognize the differ- 
ences in various situations. This chapter aims to take a critical and analytical 
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distance with respect to the commonsense notions which are regularly con- 
veyed with regard to leisure, since the aim is precisely a matter of taking these 
commonsense notions as the object of sociological analysis. The function of 
critical distance, which this first chapter tries to establish, is therefore stra- 
tegic to the rest of the book. 

The second chapter focuses on social action. Values and meanings of 
modern leisure have led to the construction of a field of more and more 
complex social and cultural practices. Modern leisure does not refer uniquely 
to values, but also to daily behaviour; the sociological tradition of leisure 
studies thereby uses the notion of ‘leisure activities’. This. study of leisure 
activities is situated in the larger context of the foundations of social action 
and of the main social determinants which underlie it. 

A part of this work is devoted to the key actors in the field, those col- 
lective agents whose legitimacy and orientations strongly influence the 
development of modern leisure. One may schematically distinguish two main 
categories of social actors: those who can be found in the organization, setting 
up or developing structures; and those who identify themselves mainly by 
their practices, more or less specific to leisure. In the first case, it is a matter 
of studying the leisure actors in relation to the social structures; in the second 
case it is a matter of studying the actors of leisure in relation to social action 
and daily behaviour, which is the object of the second chapter. That is why 
the third chapter deals with the true daily actors of leisure, those who by their 
values, culture and ways of life shape the reality of modern leisure. To that 
effect we have conveniently distinguished between the different cycles and 
ages of life, to focus principally on young people and their relation to leisure, 
on women, on ‘middle-aged’ people and on senior citizens. We have chosen 
not to study each category of actors separately, but instead to study them 
from a perspective that emphasizes the relationships between generations, 
genders and life-cycles. 

The fourth chapter deals with workers in leisure and the workforce, and 
the fifth chapter focuses on voluntary organizations and volunteer workers. 
In both of these cases, it is a matter of describing the main sociodemographic 
characteristics of this category of actor and of analysing their respective roles, 
tasks and functions in the structuring and development of leisure. 

This study then goes on to deal with the social structures which modern, 
leisure is relevant to or forms an element of. Values and daily practices related 
to leisure are developed in modern societies in which they have led to the cre- 
ation of public and para-public structures which essentially aim to implement 
services, programmes and activities. Moreover, a significant proportion of 
daily and annual time is now dedicated to leisure, just as an important part 
of spending is dedicated to consumption: leisure is an integral part of time 
and economic structures. Three chapters are included in this part: the sixth 
chapter presents the main empirical trends in time use, and it situates the 
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relative place and importance of time devoted to leisure. The next chapter 
deals with equipment and household spending, and it situates leisure in the 
consumer arena. Finally, the eighth chapter focuses on the presentation of 
public and para-public leisure structures, reviews the history of their for- 
mation and describes some of their political functions and the different levels 
of intervention, an area which can be defined as a political sociology of leisure 
and culture. 

The last chapters deal with leisure's relations with social institutions: as 
we have seen, they are a common feature of the sociology of leisure. It was 
not possible to touch on them all, so we have chosen to select either those 
prevalent in the sociological tradition of analysis, notably owing to the strong 
relationship between such institutions and leisure, or those which seemed to 
us not to have been sufficiently taken into consideration sc far and which 
bring an interesting dimension to leisure. The ninth chapter focuses on the 
modern family and its relation to leisure, essentially at the level of interaction 
between the diversity of family forms and leisure forms. The following 
chapter deals with the relations between work and leisure. After reviewing 
the literature on the subject, we describe a few empirical tendencies that we 
have found in our own research, from a perspective of the sociology of time. 
The eleventh chapter looks at the educational dimensions of leisure, since free 
time can constitute a privileged time for education, training and self-edu- 
cation. The final chapter focuses on the question of the use of the media in 
free time; consumption of the media often takes up nearly half of individuals’ 
free time, therefore it is necessary to study the media in any sociological 
analysis of leisure — not from the ‘cultural industries’ perspective, but from 
the perspective of the social uses of media. 

A selective bibliography that we have taken particular care over accom- 
panies this issue; it is not restricted to English-language publications only. It 
includes our own selection of key or representative publications either on the 
sociology of leisure, or in some way pertinent to the development of the soci- 
ology of leisure. We particularly took care to cite key publications, key 
authors, books which denote a milestone in the field, to show the history of 
the sociology of leisure. In the case of some major works, we have cited the 
original edition and its subsequent publication in another language (French 
and English only). Selective references have also been added as endnotes. 


Notes 


1 See Pronovost (1983: 100-2) in which we sketched out the main categories of 
analysis of Lynd and Lynd’s studies. 

2 See for example, Kando (1980), Larrabee and Meyersohn (1958). 

3 Richard Hoggart (1957) can be closely linked with this trend. 
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4 Dumazedier's approach is of course more complex than this. See Dumazedier's 
publications listed in the Bibliography. 
5 We draw here from Pronovost and D’Amours (1990: 50-1). 
6 In “Temps libre/Dumazedier’ (Sociétés [Paris], 1991: 130-1). 
7 See, for example, Dumazedier (1972), Smigel (1963) and Parker (1983). 
8 See Pieper (1964). | 
9 On that issue, one of the most influential publications was that of Dower et al. 
(1981). 
10 See, for example, the work of Claudine Attias-Donfut (1988, 1991). 
11 It goes without saying that each of these dimensions could be the object of a 
separate treatise of sociology! We recognize our indebtedness to Guy Rocher’s 
(1969) book. 


The Social and Cultural Meanings 
of Leisure 





A 
Wi 


Introduction 


| Paes is part of everyday conversation; people speak about it, they share 
views about it. Sometimes identified with activities, sometimes delimited 
by specific attributes and sometimes associated with or opposed to different 
phenomena, the area of the notion of leisure is quite precise and has its own 
specific vocabulary. 

People will generally understand one another when they speak about 
leisure. Academics apart, they will seldom spend much time asking them- 
selves questions about the dimensions and meanings of leisure; it is taken for 
granted, and there are plenty of words to express one’s ideas about it: 
‘freedom’, ‘fun’, and so forth. Hence one can assume a symbolic and quite 
precise representation of leisure, which is often expressed and actualized by 
means of ordinary language, gestures, covert and overt contexts. 

If this assumption is correct, a sound sociological analysis should try to 
trace back and describe the basic structures of the layperson’s discourse on 
leisure; that is, to identify the organized and structured symbolic system at 
the basis of commonsense agreement on the meaning of leisure. Our hypoth- 
esis is that, beyond everyday conversation, there is a more fundamental struc- 
ture which enables social actors to relate a social fact of everyday life to a 
delimitation and designation as ‘leisure’. 


The Concept of Social Meaning 


The concept of social meaning (‘meaning’ as a dimension of symbolism) 
refers to the problem of the community’s homogeneous interpretation of 
signs and symbols. How do different people manage to ‘communicate’ in a 
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fairly identical way despite the infinite range of signs and situations? How 
can they “decode” each other's messages so easily? In other words, how do 
we transfer from signs to a common understanding of facts? 

There are many semiotic systems: general and specialized languages, 
various codes, gestures. Each has to be organized to ensure common 
reference and understanding throughout the communication process. 
Meaning refers to this general process used by individuals, groups and 
societies to interpret with a fair amount of uniformity the content of their 
“messages”. 

A description of some of the major components of the concept of social 
meaning in sociology should emphasize the following. First, the concept of 
social meaning refers to recurrent if not fairly regular social facts. For 
instance, when people talk about leisure, they know what they are referring 
to, what they mean; they can speak about it without any major problems. 
This implies a common interpretation and comprehension. Individuals share 
a common understanding, a common language. Second, social meaning refers 
to a symbolic content understood by each member of a community. This is 
a cultural frame of reference, common to all actors, a semantic field insepa- 
rable from the object itself (the representation of a social fact is part of the 
fact itself). That field is the cultural background shared by individuals 
throughout the communication process; it forms a homogeneous set of 
experiences, practices, signs and symbols which constitutes the symbolic 
frame of reference at the basis of social action. Third, social meaning also 
refers to well-known social processes such as: the socialization process, the 
“performance” of actors in a communication situation and the fundamental 
process of interpreting messages and symbols. i 

The study of the social meaning of leisure therefore raises a number of 
questions. What is the symbolic content of leisure, that universe of cultural 
reference shared by the members of a given society, and how should 
one investigate it? How does this universe help social actors to integrate 
more or less harmoniously everyday practices and meanings? How are 
leisure signs and symbols transmitted, learnt and integrated, and who are 
the dominant socializing agents? How is the symbolic content of leisure 
more or less exclusive to it when utilized and appropriated on a daily basis? 
What is the relation of the universe of reference of leisure to dominant cul- 
tural systems? | 

This chapter concentrates on the question of the symbolic content of 
leisure. Since the social meaning of leisure refers to a common universe of 
reference, as mentioned above, to a shared understanding and comprehen- 
sion by the members of a given community, it seems relevant to begin by 
identifying the basic content of such a universe as well as its general struc- 
ture. 
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The Leisure Value System 


There is a common sense tendency to use stereotyped expressions to legiti- 
mate leisure and to recognize it as an ‘important’ phenomenon. Leisure is fre- 
quently described in terms of arguments justifying the actors’ behaviour and 
explaining why it is interpreted as such. | 

For instance, expressions such as “it’s a must”, “we must make time to have 
some free time’ are common in normal conversation. They express a legit- 
imization, or even an overlegitimization of leisure compared with other fields 
of social practice, either because actors tend to legitimate their behaviour in 
what they regard as of little importance, or because they actually do recog- 
mize its importance. 

There is almost total agreement on the assessment of the indices of the 
social legitimacy of leisure; it is quite easy to collect the relevant data, by any 
interview technique. So in leisure research it has been a tradition to put 
forward this taken-for-granted attitude and to conclude that since everybody 
says that leisure is important, it is indeed important, and to dismiss 
researchers and practitioners who do not acknowledge this as fact. Our 
interpretation is quite different. 

Most of the qualitative studies on the subject do reveal the existence of a 
distinct and explicit social legitimacy of leisure in almost every category of 
the population (the respondents’ only reservations usually concern the 
specific context of norms of behaviour, not this basic level of assertion). Why 
is there such general valorization? What underpins the recognition of the 
legitimacy of such global assertions? What sociological concepts can be put 
forward to understand the processes of identification of the legitimacy and 
value of'such and such a practice? 

One of the most accepted answers in sociology and anthropology is that 
every society is dependent on the existence of a general ‘cultural system’ from 
which individuals, groups and institutions draw their legitimacy; there must 
be a symbolic system, of whatever kind, at the basis of social behaviour. And, 
at the core of this ‘cultural system’, there are values. 

This leads to the next questions: how are ‘values’ defined in sociology? 
Is it relevant to discuss ‘values’ in the present case? What forms the basic 
content of ‘leisure values’, referred to hereafter as the ‘leisure value system’? 


The Concept of Social Values 

Let us rely on standard definitions of the concept of ‘value’ as expressed 1 in 
classical sociological theory. Social values are not immediate action goals or 
objectives. They do not pertain to the field of events. Most authors relate 
them to the domain of the ideal. They constitute what is considered as most 
fundamental in a society. Values play an essential role in society: they form 
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the basis of the actors” interpretation and ultimate judgements on social 
reality. They indicate the ideal ways of thinking and acting. 

They focus on what is considered desirable and essential within a given 
society. They lay the foundations of behaviour and patterns of behaviour, and 
of the normative orientation of social action; they contribute to their coher- 
ence, they are principles of behaviour. They are the core elements of social 
integration, of social consensus and order, and of the ‘feeling’ of belonging to 
a shared community of thought and interest values themselves develop. 

The structure of values is, however, specific to a given society, at a given 
historical moment and within given collectivities. Values come in hierarchies, 
some being considered more important than others. They are said to be either 
central (shared by all the important categories of population) or variant 
(counter-values, alternative values); either structuring (those at the origin of 
the hierarchy of values) or peripheral; either global (present in most parts of 
social life) or sectorial (see Rezsohazy, 1977). 


Leisure within the Universe of Values 

Is leisure a central or a peripheral value; is it a global or a sectorial value? 
Beyond the clichés that claim the ‘necessity’ and the ‘importance’ of leisure, 
what is its position compared to other phenomena socially recognized as 
fundamental? 

It is no exaggeration to say that many leisure scholars and researchers are 
very optimistic in this respect. Not only do they reiterate that leisure is 
‘important’ and ‘not appreciated enough’, but they even maintain that leisure 
is at the origins of the rise of new values and changes in modern societies. It 
is obviously impossible to draw up an exhaustive list of any given society’s 
basic social values, and to pinpoint the place of leisure therein. Scholars have 
traditionally been inclined to approach the problem by selecting a limited 
number of values which could help to delimit the field of investigation. For 
example, a recent European survey has dealt with topics such as ethics, 
religion, politics, family, work, personal values (happiness, feelings) and 
leisure (Ashford and Timms, 1992); a study in Belgium (Rezsohazy, 1977) has 
selected the same themes together with others such as education, finance and 
social justice. Some other recent European studies also use the same list (Voyé 
et al., 1992; Riffault, 1994). 

Compared to the values analysed in these studies, leisure is clearly found 
to be secondary in human life, far behind family, work and education, for 
instance. Data are congruent in all the European studies cited above. 

In the realm of human action, however, leisure is always depicted as a 
pleasant activity, if not the best. In the afore-mentioned Belgian survey, for 
instance, about half of the respondents named a leisure activity in answer to 
the question: “what is your favourite activity at the present time?”, rating it 
much higher than work and family activities (Rezsohazy, 1977: Vol. 2, 4). 
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Another indication can be found in time-budget studies, which show that in 
the last decade reallocation of time has tended to favour the time spent on 
leisure practices instead of religious and political activities, for instance. 

Consequently, leisure is not at all a dominant or global value; rather it is 
a sectorial value, pertaining to some specific area of social activity. In other 
words, the most general system of values, whatever it may be, in contem- 
porary societies, does not tend to put leisure among the core processes by 
which social actors ultimately legitimate action; rather they usually refer to 
‘classical’ values such as family and work. On the other hand, in some specific 
sectors of social life, or for some specific activities, or for some particular 
periods of time, the interpretation of the reality is based on leisure values. 
(That is why, as we discuss later, actors must be provided with the social tools 
to pinpoint a leisure or non-leisure activity, since the framework of interpre- 
tation can be quite different.) 

However, leisure is central for, or at least rated more highly by, some cat- 
egories of the population. Young people and less educated people, for 
instance, are those who value leisure most and family least (even though, in 
general, the latter is rated more highly than the former). In fact, those who 
are the least satisfied with their family life and those whose jobs require little 
specialization are the ones who tend most to prefer leisure over family. 


The Social Values of Leisure 

Leisure can thus express directly or indirectly certain ways of acting in a 
desirable way. But what values are specific to leisure? What are their con- 
tents? We can distinguish between two sets of leisure values: 


1. Those whose function is to give leisure a general legitimacy within the 
overall value system, which we call ‘legitimization values’; 

2. Those more closely linked with a particular activity, giving legitimacy to 
social action, which we call ‘social motivations’. 


Legitimization Values 

It can be said, first, that leisure refers to certain social values by which certain 
activities, contexts and attitudes are legitimized — the understanding being 
that they would otherwise be considered deviant. We believe that those values 
are linked with the idea of pleasure, of inserting some pleasure and fun into 
certain categories of action, otherwise they would not be considered worth- 
while pursuing. Of course, many fields of social action can be interpreted as 
pleasurable, but not if they are not a matter of choice; workers, for instance, 
will stay on at the workplace, even if it is not pleasurable, but anyone can 
stop watching television or reading if it is getting monotonous. Incidentally, 
this does not mean that the sociology of leisure can be reduced down to a 
sociology of pleasure or fun, as some have suggested (Rojek, 1985), this 
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would simply tend to perpetuate the long-standing confusion between com- 
monsense social values and sociological concepts. 

Another leisure value refers to the idea of escaping: from routine, from 
work, from monotony. We discuss below that leisure is often seen as bring- 
ing diversity or contrast to everyday life. The prototype is the feast. In such 
cases, some mechanisms of social control are usually enforced, defining more 
or less what is acceptable and what is not — when, how, with whom and 
beyond what point individuals step into the sphere of non-legitimate activi- 
ties, deviance or abnormality. 

Leisure values also denote a search for the icon and the expression 
of social identity. It may represent an opportunity to show to oneself and to 
others a coherent, symbolic image of the self, in terms, for example, of being 
more “natural”, ‘spontaneous’, if not more “real”. To the extent that other 
spheres of life might not allow individuals room for self-expression, one can 
see a clear move to the leisure field in such a quest for the self. The classical 
example is people who feel unsatisfied with their work situation. In other 
social classes, usually the more privileged and more cultivated, self-identity 
can be expressed both in work and leisure; consequently, in this case, the div- 
isions between the two are less clear. 

Another set of leisure values refer to social integration. In this case, 
leisure is defined by its capability to maintain some integration and social 
control — usually over the youngsters! 


Social Motivations. 
By ‘social motivations’ we mean what tends to legitimate not leisure as a 
whole, globally within the value system, but daily leisure activities. Another 
concept could be used, we just want to point to a different level and pattern 
of legitimacy given'to leisure. | 

On the basis of empirical studies we have made over the years, we 
propose to distinguish at least nine categories of social motivations; some, of 
course, are closely related to what have been defined as leisure values. 


1. A first set of motivations underline the importance of the context of the 
activity — the atmosphere, the ambience. In such a case, motivations refer 
not to the activity itself but to some external aspects of it. 

2. Motivations referring to the idea of pleasure or entertainment as an 
integral part of a leisure pursuit are often dominant. 

3. Leisure can also be seen as a means of escaping from monotonous, 
routine, daily activities. 

4. Leisure activities can also be considered as providing relaxation. 

5. Another motivation is the quest for sociability and interaction. This is 
particularly important among young people. 
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6. Buton the other hand, leisure can act as a means of being alone, far from 
noise and people. 

7. Leisure can also act as a powerful means of expressing feelings and emo- 
tions. 

8. We must not forget the cultural and educational motivations behind 
some leisure pursuits. 

9. Another set is related to the quest for health, to be in good shape, both 
physically and mentally. 


Of course, these are general social motivations, the emphasis placed on one 
or the other varies, depending on the activity and social milieu. Young people, 
the working class, more educated people, aged persons will all have their own 
motivations. 


Normative Foundations 


As mentioned above, values pertain to the domain of the ideal and the desir- 
able, and ultimately form the basis of judgements related to specific situations 
and actions. In sociology, there is a kind of intermediary level of analysis 
related to both values and action, which takes into account the fact that, in 
everyday life, actors must constantly adapt their system of values to the pre- 
vailing situations. | 

This is the realm of social norms, which are practical rules of action, 
entailing positive and negative judgements and related to concrete situations. 
Norms are fundamental for the orientation of social action; they epitomize 
the collective values at the level of action and behaviour. They are actualized 
in social roles. i 

Though they depend on social values, norms per se can be analysed for 
specific characteristics. | 

À norm is a rule, a standard, which is utilized as a guideline. Any given 
human action is significant and coherent in the view of both the actor and 
others who share the same social environment. The meaning of leisure and of 
leisure activities is closely associated with a normative approach. Leisure dis- 
course 1s conspicuously charged with references to norms. 

It is fairly easy to recognize the role of norms in leisure since the latter 
is the constant subject of implicit or explicit assessments on the ‘quality’ of 
this or that activity; some are considered as ‘repetitive’ or ‘passive’, some 
(the so-called cultural activities) are ranked highly, whereas others are dis- 
missed. 

Our research experience has led us to conclude that there are at least four 
main categories of norms. 
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Norms of Action 

The first norm one could call a norm of action, for leisure is not generally 
related to a state of mind but to an act, a type of behaviour. “You must go . 
out’, “you must do something’, ‘do something with your free time”, are all 
expressions which denote the paramount importance of the rules of action 
attached to the meaning of leisure. 

Consequently, the most valued practices are generally those with the 
highest perceived (and interpreted as such) degree of “action”, and vice versa 
for the ‘passive’ activities: for instance, to watch television or to loaf about in 
public places are considered as social inaction; whereas sports, creative cul- 
tural activities and visits to museums are nobler. We have noticed that those 
who insist on the activity itself (instead of appreciating the fact that leisure 
allows one to do almost anything) are mainly educated middle-aged people; 
the same is found with those who insist that ‘having leisure is not simply a 
matter of having spare time’, contrary to those who think that ‘leisure is 
mainly about having time to spare and using it as one pleases’. In other words, 
the social definition of leisure goes through an interpretation of the degree of 
action symbolically attached to a given activity. 


Norms of Involvement 

It is not enough to consider oneself significantly involved in action and to be 
considered as such by other people to ensure the respect of social norms. 
There are actually other norms which help to define the right ways of doing 
things. 

These are the norms of involvement, which state both minimal and 
maximal standards of participation in action. 

There has to be an element of distancing between the leisure activity and 
usual activities. We insist on this aspect when we discuss social roles (and not 
without reason, since in sociology norms are said to be actualized in social 
roles). Among other things, pleasure comes from entertainment, escape, 
relaxation, and a sort of ‘distancing’ from the daily routine, and sometimes a 
longer withdrawal, holidays for instance. 

The norms of involvement also set the limits of the leisure practice, as 
well as its intensity. You must join the party, you must ‘participate’. “Active 
participation’ and even a certain degree of specialization in the practice are 
socially approved of. However, the actors’ involvement must not exceed 
certain limits, which vary according to group and context. If the activity 
becomes repetitive or overspecialized, it is interpreted according to different 
schemes (work, performance, etc.), moving slowly outside the field of refer- 
ence of leisure. These normative references seem evenly distributed along a 
continuum going from minimal involvement to a limit defined in terms of 
repetition, specialization or performance. 


Bed 
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Norms of Interaction 

Leisure can also be described by the universe of social relations it generates, 
by the nature of interactions and by the identification of the preferred part- 
ners. The most evident function of the norms of interaction is to contribute 
to the integration of groups and of the whole of society. 

Some social interactions are obviously valued for their own sake, and 
considered as best provided for by leisure. However, the family is also identi- 
fied as a major locus for social interactions. In fact, leisure and family are 
complementary but different, according to various stages of the life-cycle. 
For instance, references to friendship and groups are most common among 
young people, whereas family is predominant among the middle-aged. 

Therefore norms can also be distinguished by the specific type of inter- 
action they generate. For instance, relations people share in their leisure prac- 
tices are characterized by a symbolic absence of either an upward or 
downward hierarchy; they are seen as relations of equality. Relations must be 
easy, open and pleasant. This can be understood by the fact that leisure, as a 
form of interaction, allows one to choose one’s partners contrary to some 
other types of activities. Partners and relationships are some of the most usual 
elements of leisure activities. Thus the family can be seen as a leisure place or 
not, according to the type of relationships among its members. And this is 
true of all sorts of recreational activities. 

Norms are sometimes precise enough to identify specific partners: for 
young people, they are those of the same age; for others it is the family, and 
so On. 

Furthermore, norms of interaction vary from one social group to 
another; for instance, partners are given more importance than the type of 
activity by the working class, whereas people with a higher education tend 
to value the norms of action and involvement more and place less emphasis 
on the choice of partners. 


Contextual Norms 

People tend to stress several positive or negative circumstances surrounding 
a leisure pursuit when they talk about it. These include: place, time, partners, 
atmosphere and opportunity. In fact, they are less expressed as rules than as 
conditions surrounding an activity. That is why we call them contextual 
norms. It has already been noted that an activity can belong to different fields 
of significance according to its specific level and modes of action. The 
context, that is the external frame of the activity itself, confirms whether the 
activity is indeed one of leisure or not. 

A daily routine like cooking, for instance, acquires new meaning when 
associated with leisure on a trip or on holiday. To go out by oneself or with 
friends or relatives is, in the same way, part of the conditions surrounding 
leisure. From this one can conclude that contextual norms complete, so to 
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speak, other norms of action and interaction to form the whole normative 
meaning of leisure. 

Social norms per se are usually very strongly adhered to. The reference 
to certain norms or to their ‘convenience’ in particular situations differs 
according to social groups. In general, people with higher education have 
their own conceptions of the way people should get involved in a leisure 
practice, when, in particular, they define their favoured fields of activities. 
They tend to specialize the practice, insist on its content, and do not par- 
ticularly stress the importance of partners. For the working classes, on the 
other hand, a lot of activities can be classified as meeting the norms of inter- 
action; they do not tend to favour either specialization or involvement, but 
find it much more important to have good partners than a favourable context 
of practice. 


The System of Expectations Related to Social Roles 


In sociological theory, a direct relation is established between norms and 
social roles, the former being interiorized and then actualized in the latter. 

Whence the concept of social personality, briefly described as a theoreti- 
cal point of reference for the observation of social roles and their integration. 
The social personality does not only support social roles, it is also the focus 
of interiorization of the norms and of patterns of behaviour resulting from 
these roles. It is particularly through social role that the personality is struc- 
turally related to collective norms and values. 

‘Hence the paramount importance of social roles in the organization of 
` society, the keeping of social order and social integration, since, in a way, they 
form the prime sociological units by which the social personality is nurtured 
and kept more or less constantly in a state of normative stability. 

Role is one of the two major components of the social personality (social 
status being the other); it can be defined as a concrete pattern of behaviour 
which is integrated under the regulation of social norms, and which is specific 
to a given social status. It is composed of an integrated complex of expec- 
tations and responses that can be observed in one or several sequences of 
social interaction, and that is structured in relation to the participants’ respec- 
tive status. 

We did not study the concrete roles related to leisure, but rather the way 
people say that these roles are supposed to be performed. We deal therefore 
with the system of expectations expressed in relation to various specialized 
leisure roles (which usually group many particular activities having well 
delimited norms: the tennis player, the gardener, the fan, etc.). 

What is most explicit is that people generally expect leisure to bring a 
sort of differentiation, or distance, compared to other basic social roles. They 
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tend to define leisure roles in comparison to other roles (work, family, study). 
There is no unilateral way to distinguish leisure from other role activities. 
There are mainly three types of organized activities from which leisure is 
better distinguished. These are, in decreasing order of importance (according 
to our findings): first, activities related to family roles, often seen as distinct 
and even opposed to leisure activities in certain cases. The further people go 
from this type of activity, the more they feel they are involved in a real leisure 
activity; second, obligatory activities related to family, work or education 
which are conceived as part of the field of leisure or not according to their 
level of constraint; and third, routine activities, whether in the family, at work 
or at school, are distinguished from leisure, and sometimes help to identify 
whether a given activity is or is not of a recreational nature. 

In other words, one of the ways actors can determine whether any given 
human activity belongs to the field of leisure is to ‘localize’ it symbolically 
on this continuum of differentiation between sets of everyday activities. 

In the system of expectations, actors are allowed some latitude away 
from their principal role in a given leisure activity. The function of escape is 
predominant in this case; the working class is the most sensitive to this par- 
ticular aspect. But not every actor is given the same possibility; in some cases, 
the leisure pursuit has to be similar to that of the principal role, especially 
with married people whose leisure must have an integrative function rather 
than a distanciative one. In other cases, or in specific periods of time, the 
actors are more easily allowed to depart from the norms. 

The system of expectations in relation to the roles of leisure is part of the 
whole system of roles of a given actor. Since leisure is socially defined mainly 
in terms of its complementary characteristics, an integration of the daily pat- 
terns of behaviour is done in relation to a given hierarchy of roles. It is well 
known, for example, that during the week, work, school and family duties 
are the main structuring factors of activities; actors set their priorities in 
relation to this dominant system of expectations. (If they depart from this 
order, a legitimization process must necessarily occur.) 

On some specific occasions, however, for instance during weekends or 
holidays, leisure values are predominant and the hierarchy of roles is more 
often than not reversed. 


Conclusion 


One of the problems in contemporary research on leisure is that there is still 
a confusion between the social conceptions of leisure and the so-called ‘con- 
cepts of leisure’. It would be fairly easy to find examples cf text in some 
studies which simply duplicate the content and structure of everyday 
discourse. It is not always easy to distinguish in some cases between the 
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academic and the lay language. In other words, some pseudo-scientific dis- 
course on leisure is sometimes nothing more than a rationalization of 
common sense. It stays too close to the immediate experience and relies too 
often on data provided by ordinary conversation; it promotes to the rank of 
a theory what is a mere a posteriori speculation on everyday experience. It 
would seem more pertinent to analyse the functions of everyday discourse 
on leisure, to try to interpret the usual conceptions and to understarid the 
structure and content of social values and norms. 

In that respect, we propose that the fundamental symbolic frames of 
reference allowing social actors to determine whether a given situation is 
normal or legitimate, and to interpret what is happening, are constructed, as 
regards ‘leisure’, on the basis of three main dimensions. At the first level, a 
given leisure pursuit is located among the overall social values; the main par- 
ameters according to which an action is considered as ‘desirable’ are delim- 
ited. In this context, leisure refers to a system of sectorial values pertaining 
to a specific field of human activity, time and space characterized by gratify- 
ing attributes (hedonism, self-expression, etc.). 

Ata second level, social values are adjusted to a series of norms of behav- 
iour which specify the actual ‘format’ of social action. In the case of leisure, 
one has to be really involved in the action, up to a certain point; the norms 
vary from one social group to another, at which point the phenomenon : is 
interpreted according to other systems of reference like, for instance, that of 
work. Norms also identify the usual partners and the specific nature of inter- 
action. A few additional norms sometimes indicate certain external con- 
ditions or specify rules of execution. 

At a third level, social values and norms of action are integrated into 
general patterns of behaviour that can be identified in social roles. These pat- 
terns determine ‘good’ ways of joining up with people and having fun, going 
in for sports, acting in this particular frame of entertainment, relaxation and 
escape. Depending on the basic social roles of a person, leisure is expected to 
bring a temporary symbolic distancing which attributes qualities such as 
‘liberty’ and ‘autonomy’ to the leisure practice. In general, daily activities are 
structured in relation to the hierarchy of basic and complementary roles, and 
leisure only gains a structuring function when associated with particular 
periods of time. 

The social meanings of leisure are therefore related to this symbolic, 
rather structured system, which is expressed in the lay language on leisure. 
These meanings refer to well-known processes of social identification and 
understanding which ground the interpretation of the social reality of each 
day. They provide actors with the necessary tools for the definition of action, 
help to distinguish what is and what is not leisure, identify the major attrib- 
utes of leisure and establish a hierarchy in everyday activities. What is repre- 
sented as ‘leisure’, first and foremost refers to social knowledge. In other 
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words, we propose that the first step in the sociological study of leisure must 
be based on sociological concepts taken from the tradition of the sociology 
of knowledge — how any social reality is constructed in daily life. 
Consequently, the only “definition” that can be given to leisure” is purely 
a matter of symbolic reference to some “reality” that some categories of.social 
actors share in common. Leisure is a social phenomenon, as “work” and 
‘family’ are. A genuine sociology of leisure starts from the search for socio- 
logical concepts to understand the process of the social knowledge. It focuses 
on the sociological interpretation of how social reality is constructed; how in 
the end something is designed as the real world; how a phenomenon is 
defined as normal; how some action is deeply embedded in normative rules. 


Note 


This chapter is a'slightly revised version of an earlier article published in International 
Sociology (Pronovost, 1988). 


Leisure and Cultural Participation 





Introduction 


Sociology ... is a science which attempts the interpretive understanding of 
social action in order thereby to arrive at a causal explanation of its course and 
effects. (Weber, 1964: 88) 


ocial action refers to behaviours, conducts and activities which are struc- 

tured and oriented according to values, norms and patterns of action. The 
social values and the meanings of leisure which we discussed in the previous 
chapter are expressed in some way through various activities. Those activi- 
ties constitute the daily framework of leisure, at the level of conducts and 
behaviours linked to values and significances which legitimize them. 

In the study of social action, one can distinguish the foundations of a 
social action: these refer to the cultural system (values, norms, etc.) for the 
legitimization and the structuring of the action. They also refer to a selection 
of symbolic modes of organization and development of the action. That is 
why the study of leisure activities must consider the underlying values and 
significance which allow different surroundings and social classes to legit- 
imize or not the practice of a given activity; and structuring modes, such as 
formal or informal rules, rituals, more or less complex action sequences, as 
well as stereotypes. 

It is generally through surveys on “participation” in leisure activities that 
empirical data are collected. Most industrialized countries have conducted 
such surveys on a more or less regular basis. The methodology consists of 
referring to a sample of activities and asking the respondents if they did, at 
least once, each activity mentioned, one by one, during the course of a certain 
period of time preceding the poll (three, six or 12 months). However, one 
cannot proceed to analyse the major research methods without, at first, 
emphasizing the main drawbacks they entail. 

There is an ambiguity with regard to the activity in question, as it 
involves different values and content according to its intensity, its context and 
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the partners involved. As discussed in the previous chapter, a leisure activity 
calls on a diversity of cultural and social references. The wording referring to 
some activities creates a delicate problem of comparison (some questionnaires 
talk about “fitness” while others talk about ‘jogging’; categories with respect 
to music vary, as does the denomination of cultural institutions, etc.). There 
is often also an explicit cultural bias in the sampling of activities in some 
surveys; bias is very often based on social norms (activities are chosen which 
refer to what is ‘active’ rather than ‘passive’, even though such a distinction 
is practically impossible to make), or on social class — particularly in the case 
of so-called high culture (museums are regularly mentioned in cultural 
surveys, but never or rarely the ‘contemplation of nature’). Furthermore, 
there is the problem of the meaning of ‘participation’ in an activity, which as 
we have discussed can involve different norms and implications. 

A survey of activities is therefore an overview of social actions of daily 
life. It provides a relatively superficial ‘level’ of leisure, a visible dimension of 
behaviour and significance. Nevertheless, the study of leisure activities 
proves to be of major interest because it highlights the structure of daily 
leisure activities (social stratification, stereotypes, subcultures, etc.). It con- 
stitutes an easy to observe and measure approach. 

In spite of some important gaps in terms of comparability, there exists 
abundant documentation on leisure participation. When examining the docu- 
ments produced in the various surveys, one can note that, to some adminis- 
trative or institutional ends, they generally use major categories such as: 
sports-related activities, educational, scientific and technical activities, cul- 
tural or sociocultural activities, outdoor and tourism activities. However, 
beyond some unquestionable differences in content, one can often observe 
similar motivations, orientations or even identical overall meanings. Further- 
more, beyond any different or even opposing motivations, one observes that 
these categories relate to the pursuit of common activities. This distinction 
between categories of activities is really purely a matter of convenience. 


Physical and Sports-Related Activities 


It is not always possible to establish a distinction between the so-called physi- 
cal, sports-related or outdoor activities. The comparable available data allow 
us to conclude that, at least in the West, the practice of traditional sports- 
related activities has stayed relatively steady over time or has even decreased. 
On the other hand, new activities related to, for instance, physical exercise or 
the outdoors, have risen in popularity. Most popular are usually walking for 
exercise, swimming and home exercise. A large proportion of the population 
in the West now regularly takes exercise.! In other words, most surveys indi- 
cate that in the last few decades there has been a growth and a diversification 
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of sports-related activities that have been integrated into our lifestyles. In 
certain segments of the population, it has become part of the daily routine, 
imposing itself as a behavioural norm; while in others, it has become a regular 
activity, seen as a form of relaxation, entertainment or escape. The individu- 
alization of sports-related activities (as opposed to collective sport activities) 
is also very important and well documented. 


The Outdoors 


The pursuit of a number of leisure activities pertains to the outdoors — either 
in terms of the context itself or the search for specific places and practices. 
But in almost all cases the attribute ‘outdoors’ combines with other features 
so that they become sociocultural or sports- or family-related activities. It 
could be said that there is a real infatuation with the outdoors in the West. 

It is undeniable that there has been a quantitative growth of outdoor 
leisure places in the last few decades. This is in response to a growing infat- 
uation with the practice of outdoor activities. The rates of participation have 
undeniably increased significantly. This phenomenon shows a deep trans- 
formation in lifestyles and a bigger sensitivity to the natural environment. 
The objective of information and education is an integral part of coming into 
contact with one’s natural surroundings. Thus, the outdoors could be con- 
sidered a prototype of modern leisure; and as such it is often indirectly associ- 
ated with values such as health, education, information and leisure. 


Cultural and Sociocultural Activities 


We grouped cultural and sociocultural activities in the same category, since it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish one from the other. 


Scientific Leisure and Amateur Practices 
There is a significant number of people who practise scientific activities in 
their leisure time. Think, for instance, of the growing popularity of amateur 
astronomy, the arts and crafts, nature watching, archaeology. The work of 
Robert Stebbins (1992) on amateurs and serious leisure has contributed in 
giving credibility to this important field of leisure and in diversifying the 
study of cultural practices too often restricted to high culture. A recent study 
(Donnat, 1996) indicated that almost half of the French population aged 15 
and over had participated in some amateur activities at least once. The same 
proportion is found in the USA for lifetime participation in music classes. In 
fact, for almost half of the population in western countries, playing music can 
be described as a lifetime leisure activity. 

Over the last few decades, there has been a growing infatuation with 
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amateur practices such as playing music; for example, in the USA up to 15 
percent of the adult population play a musical instrument. The possession of 
a musical instrument is generally at least twice as important (30 percent own 
an instrument). One European or American out of ten is a member of a cul- 
tural association. Amateur photography and amateur videomaking are also 
hugely popular. 

Amateurs are at the cross-roads of popular culture and so-called ‘high 
culture”. These various forms of culture are closely linked, and the key actors 
are amateurs themselves. They pave the way to the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge and musical tastes; they constitute the core public at cultural 
attendances. Surveys show that amateurs attend two to three times more than 
average live performances, art exhibitions, classical music performances, and 
so forth. 


Socioeducational Activities 

In the field of socioeducational activities, one must distinguish between 
attending courses and training programmes, on the one hand, and the prac- 
tice of activities related to education and information, on the other hand. 

The practice of socioeducational or merely educational activities is 
increasing, not to mention the increase of scientific leisure activities, which 
we have already referred to. The proportion of those who take art courses or 
attend workshops has also increased. In the USA, more than 40 percent of 
the adult population have attended a music class from childhood.? In Quebec 
and in Canada, close to 20 percent of the adult population annually attend a 
course, conference or workshop. The usual relationship that has been made 
pertaining to cultural practices between age and education applies here. The 
higher one is educated, the more likely one is to attend art courses and work- 
shops. The reverse is also true with an increase in age. 

We owe to Dumazedier the concept of the advent of an “educational 
society” in which there is an extension, to all age groups, of information and 
educational activities, for which leisure is often the privileged time. In this 
respect he also emphasized the role that family, work and the media play 
(Dumazedier and Samuel, 1976). It is probably the so-called socioeducational 
activities which best testify to the connection that links leisure to education 
and self-learning. Science and technology, information, democratization and 
knowledge are an integral part of fundamental dimensions of modern leisure. 
We return to this subject in a later chapter. 


Attendance at Cultural Institutions 


Looking at the available data, it is clear that attendance at museums is on 
the rise in the West. This phenomenon is noticeable in the USA, Canada, 
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France and Northern Europe where attendance rates are in the order of 
between a quarter and a third of the adult population and have doubled in 
the last two decades. Visitors will go to an art museum two or three times 
a year, while other types of museums have a flow of new visitors as well as 
regular ones. In other words, museums other than art museums have further 
benefited from a new clientele. But on the whole, this growth is mainly due 
either to a clientele that has increased its attendance or to a real widening of 
public participation. | 

Surveys also show that the attendance rate tends to double if one takes 
into consideration lifetime attendance. 


Live and other Attendances 


The Cinema 

Generally speaking, cinema is the most popular live attendance, with a rate 
of participation of usually more than 50 percent of the adult population. The 
cinema has experienced a decline in attendance, particularly in the last decade. 
However, it seems that the audience has stabilized in Canada, France, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. Elsewhere, this decline in attendance rates doesn't 
necessarily mean that fewer films are being watched. On the contrary, the 
number of films watched has increased considerably thanks to other media 
such as video-cassettes and pay-television. 

As we discuss in the chapter on household appliances, being a cable tele- 
vision subscriber is not significantly related to a rise or decrease in cinema 
attendance. On the contrary, owners of video-cassette players go to the 
cinema more often. These data indicate that video-cassettes and cable tele- 
vision subscription could act as a substitute for cultural facilities less avail- 
able in more rural regions, particularly the cinema. In a way, they allow the 
population to participate via audiovisual devices in the culture of the day. In 
other cases, particularly for video-cassettes, one can observe an accumulation 
of activities. 


Other Attendances 

Next to the cinema, the most popular category of attendance is usually sports 
events. In the cultural domain, a significant percentage of the population also 
attends the theatre and popular concerts. For example, the theatre attendance 
rate varies between 10 and 20 percent in the European Community, higher in 
Northern Europe. In the USA, the theatre is attended by about 13.5 percent 
of the population (1992 data). The opera, dance and ballet remain elitist attrac- 
tions. The attendance at performances of classical music and jazz is on the rise 
in Europe and America, where rates are generally a little over 10 percent. : 
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The Role of the Media 


It is no longer possible to restrict the survey of cultural activities to presence 
on site or in a cultural location. Current studies show that the level of cul- 
tural participation is even greater thanks to information and communication 
technologies. So, in the USA in 1992, the rate for listening to classical music 
and jazz or viewing drama was generally twice as much via television than via 
live attendance. One could say as much for films. As mentioned above, 
watching films in the cinema is decreasing or stabilizing, depending on the 
country. On the other hand, the number of films ‘watched continues to 
increase, notably because of specialized television networks, the transmission 
of films on conventional networks and the renting of video-cassettes. 

In other words, media undoubtedly extend cultural participation and 
enlarge access to cultural products and events; one of the main consequences 
is a true opening to culture, sometimes referred to as ‘the democratization of 
culture’. 


Listening to Music 


A spectacular growth is well documented regarding listening to: music. 
Generally between one-quarter and one-third of the population in the West 
listens to recorded music. In the USA, more than 20 percent of the popu- 
lation listens to jazz or classical music on record or cassette. If one adds listen- 
ing to the radio, 80 percent of the population reports listening often or very 
often to music, mainly so-called popular music on FM radio stations. The 
decline of AM radio stations has often been observed. These studies confirm 
the clear predominance of FM radio stations as a major listening source of 
music for some decades now. 

Surveys also document the predominance of listening to so-called 
popular music, in spite of the imprecision of the genre. It can be reliably esti- 
mated that a large proportion of adults regularly listen to this kind of music. 
Surveys indicate that classical, ambient or semi-classical music, rock, jazz and 
blues also have high listening rates (in the case of classical music and jazz the 
rates are between 20 and 30 percent in the USA). Rates for listening to classi- 
cal music increase with age, young people preferring rock and songs mainly 
in English. 

We can distinguish four major empirical types of music listeners: 


1. The ‘passionates’, as defined in the French survey on cultural practices 
(Donnat and Cogneau, 1990), who form just over a quarter of respon- 
dents (often or very often listen to music for more then 24 hours per 

. week); 
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2. The “amateurs” (often or very often listen to music several hours per 


week); 
3. The “occasionals” (often or very often listen to music, a few hours per 
. week); 
4. The ‘incidentals’, forming a small minority (they never or rarely listen to 
music). 


Reading Habits and Library Attendance 


Preferences among reading habits have remained almost unchanged for a 
decade: newspapers are the most popular, then magazines and finally books. 
Reading rates are quite significant and often exceed 60-70 percent of the adult 
population. Reading of any type is generally on the rise, the increase is gener- 
ally to the benefit of newspapers and magazines, except where young people 
are concerned as they tend to read fewer and fewer books. As shown in time- 
budget studies (chapter on “Leisure Time”), mean time devoted to reading is 
generally on the rise, essentially because of the increase in reading time of the 
retired population. 

Attendance at libraries and bookshops is rising distinctly. Users of public 
libraries have increased in absolute numbers, as demonstrated by the number 
of loans and the number of users. 

Two types of new library users can be distinguished, those who already 
are frequent readers and are used to going to libraries; who are acquainted with 
the printed support and who practise so-called ‘drifting’, in the sense that the 
more one becomes familiar with the library, the more one tends to drift away 
from one’s first motive and to consult other types of documents. The second 
is a more occasional, or more ‘popular’ public, having a clear preference for 
audiovisual support (recorded music, cassettes, video-cassettes, etc.). It 1s very 
possible that the stability or slight growth in numbers of younger clientele of 
public libraries can be explained partly by the appeal of the new media. 

We think that there exists an interesting mean of cultural activities. 
Libraries could enlarge their clientele by attempting to attract new ones with 
suitable and renewed audiovisual supports, so that in due course this new 
public will possibly move to other media such as books and magazines. 


Lifestyles 


The Diversification of Cultural Practices 

Our analysis of the available data leads us to conclude that the 1970s consti- 
tuted a turning point in the evolution of cultural practices. A very important 
increase in participation was noted, as well as a broadening of public interest 


y 
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and numbers of participants. In the early 1980s, the rates of participation 
tended to stabilize or to decline in some cases (notably in the case of atten- 
dance at theatres and cinemas), probably partly due to the influence of the 
economic crisis and partly because of a kind of cultural ‘saturation’. But in 
the mid-1980s, there was a renewed diversification of cultural interests, par- 
ticularly in the case of museum attendance, in musical interests and in the 
practice of cultural and scientific activities. This diversification also translates 
into a slight narrowing of the gaps between the various levels of educated 
people, notably for reading habits and attendance at museums. It seems that 
we are in the presence of a remarkable diversification and intensification of 
cultural practices, even eclecticism, as recalled by Olivier Donnat (1994). 


The Structure of Leisure Activities 
As a general rule, one can observe, in most fields of activitv, a structuring 
process of behaviours and activities. 


The Fields 

It would be easy to illustrate that, whatever the major fields of activity that 
we define, cultural, sociocultural, socioeducational, sports-related practices, 
and so forth, they are not constituted in isolation but present themselves as 
constellations of activities. Theatregoers are more frequent visitors to 
museums and exhibitions, they read more, watch less television, and so on. 
In other words, activities tend to cluster within the same field. 

In addition to very strong relations between these different categories of 
activities, one can observe that individuals who go to the theatre and 
museums or play a musical instrument also practise gymnastics and physical 
fitness activities and constitute between one-third and three-quarters of the 
participants in this type of activity. The fields of cultural, socioeducational 
and fitness activities, for example, are linked together. Far from being limited 
to only one area, clusters of activities can be observed between several differ- 


ent fields. 


The Accumulation of Activities 

Even more so, there exists a kind of cumulative phenomenon of activities. As 
one looks up through the social strata, the number of different activities prac- 
tised increases. The diversity in the pursuit of leisure is in direct relationship 
to socioeconomic stratification. Therefore, the more intense and varied the 
practice of cultural or sociocultural activities, for example, the more the par- 
ticipation in other fields of activities increases in parallel. 


The Sociocultural Dimensions 
In a survey of French cultural practices between 1973 and 1989, Donnat and 
Cogneau pointed out the ‘four dimensions of the leisure space’ (Donnat and 
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Cogneau, 1990: 147ff.). These dimensions, in fact, testify to the empirical 
structuring of activities with respect to other constellations of activities, and 
are coupled to constellations of cultural interests as described by Axel 
Gryspeerdt (1974). In other words, the field of activities does not solely con- 
stitute an incidental conglomeration of different activities. They are organ- 
ized around structuring activities. At the empirical level, it is not always easy 
to trace the fundamental dimensions, or the fundamental structuring axis of 
activity, because it can all vary according to subcultures, local environments, 
the sampling of activities in the surveys, and so forth. 

Donnat and Cogneau’s four dimensions are as follows. “The first space 
dimension of leisure indicates a cultivated and affluent connection with the 
outside world’ (Donnat and Cogneau, 1990: 149). A prime example would be 
cultural outings. This dimension is related to ‘modernism’, if not ‘post- 
modernism’. The second dimension refers to a moderate ‘relationship to the 
outside’, and applies to the so-called middle classes or to families with young 
children. This dimension is as much concerned with a class relationship as 
with the relationship between leisure and the family. The third dimension 
‘pinpoints’ specific teenage practices, such as listening to music‘and the 
importance of. sports-related practices. Finally, the fourth dimension 
measures a strong differentiation between male and female leisure activities, 
a kind of gender division of leisure. 

. However, one should not exaggerate the boundaries or the structuring of 
these universes which we have mentioned above. There are continuums or 
empirical fields of interlinked: activities. It is always a matter of relative 
importance and degree. We can think of individuals moving, so to speak, 
through various fields of activities and motivations; trends vary according to 
the environment if not by mere chance. Furthermore, as a general rule, there 
is a phenomenon of cultural polarization, of social stratification, which is not 
strong enough to prevent the mobility and diversity of cultural tastes and 
‘interests. 


The Axes of Social Stratification 

As often documented, the universe of leisure practices is greatly stratified. 
More precisely, one can distinguish at least three fundamental axes of social 
stratification. 


The Socioeconomic Stratification 

The first axis of stratification is linked to socioeconomic status. Income, 
employment and level of education represent variables exerting a major influ- 
ence on leisure practices; some activities being more sensitive than others to 
the influence of such variables. If one takes the education indicator, for 
example, one can observe that the more educated are those who more often 
claim that they ‘lack time’, and yet they are the most active in accumulating 
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activities. The stratification linked to schooling is based as much on the kind 
and content of the activities and the choice of institution, as on the under- 
lying motives of the cultural pursuit. There is no survey that measures as 
broad a differentiation between leisure and culture as that indicated by the 
socioeconomic axis. 

Age 

The second stratification axis is undoubtedly age, as demonstrated in many 
studies. Even though the recent evolution of cultural practices among older 
people has contributed to the modification of the cultural landscape, as a 
general rule, as one gets older, the more one retires from cultural partici- 
pation. The same phenomenon can be observed in a more important way in 
the case of socioeducational or sports-related practices. However, it is more 
than a simple matter of age. Other processes reinforce the role of ageing in 
leisure practices. One has only to think of the importance of the ‘youth 
culture’ in the West; of the ‘sociocultural differences’ between generations 
caused by differences in the level of education; or of the new technologies 
and the importance of the media in the culture of the young generations; of 
the implicit specialization of cultural practices according to life-cycles; and 
finally of the pattern of ageing, which is, without doubt, actually changing. 
We return to this phenomenon in the following chapter on age and gener- 
ations. 


Gender Stratification 

Finally, the third axis of stratification is gender stratification of leisure and 
culture. Here the observed differences are linked to levels and intensity of the 
practice and to the nature and the content of the activities. This is well 
exemplified in reading habits and uses of the media, as well as in other sectors 
of cultural activity, and is evident among young people. One should not 
underestimate the importance of leisure practices in the making of the male 
and female stereotypes, in the socialization to the universe of male and female 
behaviours. The gender division of interest and practices often takes as its 
source media consumption, reading habits and the strong division between 
male and female leisure activities. In spite of important efforts made towards 
non-discrimination at the workplace and at school, one should not under- 
estimate the extent to which sexual division of leisure activities is a mere copy 
of the traditional division of family roles. We return to this topic in the next 
chapter. 


Conclusion 


The study of leisure activities is important to the understanding of a number 
of fundamental dynamics underlying cultural questions. Such studies notably 
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reveal the inseparability between values and social significance and daily 
practices in the field of leisure and help to focus on the multiplicity of mean- 
ings linked to cultural practices. Leisure studies help to document the major 
new tendencies in the appropriation of culture and leisure: for example, the 
-individualization of practices, the refusal of organizational constraints, the 
considerable withdrawal into domestic space, the diversification of the uni- 
verse of practices, cultural as well as sports related. One must be attentive to 
the importance of expectations in matters of information and education to 
the evolution of cultural practices. One must also note that the study of 
leisure activities allows us to demonstrate clearly that it is often through these 
activities that social stratification and the reinforcement of gender differen- 
tiation find their clearest manifestation. 


Notes 
1 Sixty percent in the USA in 1992 (Arts Participation in America: 1982-1992, 1993: 


ix). 
2 Arts Participation in Ámerica: 1982-1992 (1993: 40). 


/A Age, Generation and Life-Cycles 





Introduction 


E this chapter we discuss the differences that can be observed between 
generations, which we call cohort effects; and between age categories, 
which we call age effects. We also analyse the changes in the differences in 
leisure activities between women and men — a kind of gender division of 
culture, which we briefly discussed in the previous chapter. 


Generation, Age and Period Effects 


For a discussion on the transformations of cultural and leisure practices, one 
can refer to the preceding chapter. Another method of evaluating the changes 
in a population's-cultural practices is by following the different cohorts over 
time: how, for example, will a 25- to 34-year-old cohort behave ten years later? 
At what age do cohorts change their cultural pursuits? Which cohorts have 
shown a decline in their activities? What can we say about the paby-boomers? 

One can therefore distinguish between what we call cohort effects and 
age effects. The cohort effect is that which appears in the behaviours of the 
same age category as it ages. The age effect is reflected in similar or different 
behaviours between the same age categories at different intervals in time. In 
the case of museums, for example, it is today’s adults, bora since the last 
world war, who constitute, since the 1970s, the generation whose patronage 
of museums has increased the most as they have aged. 

One must also mention another effect: the one we call the period effect, 
by virtue of which the differences between cohort and age differences are 
notably dependent on historic and economic situations. Thus; at the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, the 20- to 25-year-old cohort benefited from more 
favourable circumstances than the analogous cohort living during the 1980s.! 
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Generations 


Cultural Participation and Live Attendance 

By following the cohorts and the generations, one notes that the intensifica- 
tion and diversification movement of cultural practices that we mentioned in 
the preceding chapter with reference to activities, is generally applicable to 
cohorts who were 35 years old or more at the end of the 1970s — especially 
with respect to the patronage of cultural institutions and reading habits. 
Recent American and Canadian data document this trend. 

Another remarkable phenomenon, when comparing the age strata over 
the decades, is that people who are currently 45 years old and more gener- 
ally display higher rates of cultural participation than the same age group in 
previous decades. One major result of this evolution of cultural practices of 
the middle-aged cohorts is that age-related inflexibility rates — one of the con- 
stants of some studies of cultural participation — are now deferred to an older 
age. : 
In fact, the ‘cultural revolution’ that has occurred in western societies 
during the last few decades is essentially that of the generation born after the 
war, the so-called baby-boomers. This generation, who were in their thirties 
at the beginning of the 1970s and who are now in their fifties, are well edu- 
cated, economically comfortable and culturally active. It is to this generation 
that we owe the intensification and diversification of cultural practices that 
we traced from the studies quoted in the previous chapter. In a way, it could 
be called ‘the leisure class’. It goes without saying that such a cohort has ben- 
efited quite favourably from a ‘period effect’ that later cohorts will not neces- 
sary experience, particularly the cohort of those born in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the youngsters of today. 


Reading Habits 

Another phenomenon to which we have alluded is the transformation of 
reading habits. Taken globally, reading rates are on the increase (even though 
the number of read or acquired books is gradually decreasing). In the chapter 
on time-budget studies, we see that one of the winners of time freed from 
work is precisely the time dedicated to reading. However, what we have also 
noted is that there is a rise in newspaper and magazine readership especially 
among younger cohorts, while the rise in book readership can be attributed 
to older cohorts. But at the same time, a rather troubling phenomenon is 
emerging: the younger generations are reading less and less. 

At the outset, we can note a certain polarization in the reading habits of 
the population. On one side, young people read less and less and this is prob- 
ably, to a great extent, the result of an ‘oral culture’ inherent in the sociabil- 
ity phenomenon among young people, and of an audiovisual culture due to 
the importance of the media. On the other hand, people of 45 years and over 
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(and especially the senior groups) favour more a ‘culture acquired from 
books’. Between these two poles, the middle-aged seem to infarm themselves 
more by reading magazines and daily papers. 


Cultural Participation among Young People 


Here we do not attempt to grasp all the changes which affect contemporary 
youth, but to highlight the evolution of their cultural behaviour. We would 
naturally need more than the few paragraphs allowed here to examine this 
subject in depth, to discuss the differences according to age and gender cat- 
egories and to take into account the effect of different types of families. 


The Universe of Activities 
We propose to distinguish four main universes of activities among youth. 


The Universe of the Mass Media Young people are the major consumers of 
films and popular music, which indicates an orientation towards the mass 
media in general. As for music, a saturation was reached towards the middle 
of the last decade. Music is omnipresent in the cultural universe of youth and 
this massive consumption of music is more pronounced in people below 25 
years old. It is also young people who listen the most to foreign music — 
essentially music with English lyrics (US and British). 

It is common knowledge that sociability takes up a lot of space in a young 
person’s life. Listening to music explicitly translates this importance in peer 
groups. During weekends particularly, young people adopt practices that we 
could define as ‘musical sociability’ and in a marked manner; in the same vein, 
the importance of being with friends in order to listen to music is very impor- 
tant to them. For youth, ‘musical consumption tends effectively to work as 
an attribute and an indication of belonging to a specific group’ (Bouillin- 
Dartevelle, 1984: 161). | 

The omnipresence of the media and their major objective to encourage 
consumption combines with the sociability phenomenon among young 
people. Of all age groups, they seem the most influenced by the radio and 
television. Watching video-clips also has a direct effect on their consumption 
behaviour. 


The Universe of Sport Activities This is typically dominated by young people, 
and the appeal seems to decrease gradually with age. In this universe, one is 
quickly considered as ‘old’. Until the age of 25-30, nearly everybody practises 
a physical activity. But after 40, it is usually less than half of the population. 


A Typical Reading Universe As mentioned, 15- to 17-year-olds read fewer 
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newspapers — this practice seems to slowly increase with age — but more 
magazines; they read more books, but probably through obligation, since this 
age stratum does not really differ from other age strata with regard to the 
rates of reading habits. One can conclude that young people read fewer and 
fewer books and that their sources of information are more ‘visual’ or oral, 


A Relatively Limited Universe of Cultural Activities This is centred around 
specific patterns of live attendance which generally differ from so-called high 
culture practices. 

The cultural and social life of youth, particularly through their musical 
listening habits, performs an important ritual function: transgression of the 
usual social norms; resistance rituals; a fictional or real alternative to the social 
constraints or dominant values in a kind of game of refusal of the ineluctable 
integration into adult life. Youth's expression of expectations and wishes cer- 
tainly corresponds to another ritual function. It translates, in an essentially 
gestural and visual language, into their refusal, their probably very idealized 
dreams and even their search for whatever they can grasp from a universe that 
they often perceive as coercive or otherwise menacing. 

Youth culture is also one of integration into mass culture — more visual, 
audio, gestural, than verbal or literate — and even into a technological culture 
which eludes many adults. The new technologies contribute to accentuate 
this phenomenon. The present youth generation knows of no other universe 
than the present society of communication. 

Finally, it appears that young people’s cultural practices depict what we 
have called ‘the predominance of informal sociability’. Thus, listening to 
music is accompanied by intense sociability practices, to such an extent that 
one can ask if the content really matters with regard to the context of inter- 
action. Collective solidarities are very strong among youth. The transmission 
of musical knowledge, taste and information on the latest trends is mediated 
by groups of friends to which adults are alien. 


Older People 


There are numerous studies on the transition from active life to retirement 
(e.g. Paillat et al., 1989). The following section aims not to look at the whole 
question of old people, which is more a matter for gerontology studies, but 
to analyse their leisure practices from the perspective of the relationship 
between generations and life-cycles, when moving towards retirement, on the 
one hand, and during the period of retirement itself, on the other hand. 


A Normative Pattern of Ageing 
Even if the recent evolution of cultural practices among senior citizens has 
contributed to modify the cultural landscape, as one ages, one withdraws in 
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one way or another from cultural participation. The same phenomenon can 
be observed even more clearly in the case of socioeducational and sports- 
related practices. In other words, the dominant, normative pattern of moving 
from one life-cycle to another is a kind of gradual retirement from various 
sectors of human activity; it is as if, while ageing, the density of time becomes 
diluted and the cultural diversity has to be decreased accordingly. We stress 
that this is a normative pattern of ageing and not a biological fact. 

This point can be easily illustrated: the practice of physical activities 
declines sharply according to age — with regard to sports, one is old by the 
age of 40! The same applies more or less to cultural participation — going to 
live performances, for instance, tends to decline as one gets older. 

So there is a dark side to aged people's cultural participation. It shows a 
stereotyped, normative pattern of social isolation and withdrawal from cul- 
tural life. 


The Evolution of Cultural Behaviours of Aged People 

However, since a few decades ago, one can observe major modifications in 
the behaviour of this age group. Indeed, all the indications point towards a 
significant increase in the habits of the aged in relation to exercise, fitness and 
walking. People of 55 and over, even though they have lower than average 
rates, have significantly increased their participation in physical activities. 

It is also true that of all age groups aged people are those that watch tele- 
vision the most, and, in all probability, this activity increased considerably 
during the last decade (but is currently decreasing, according to time-budget 
studies). But it is also a symptom of the intensification of television watch- 
ing for the population as a whole. This does not mean that television watch- 
ing constitutes their favourite activity. On the contrary, as our own surveys 
show, the preference for this type of activity has declined essentially in favour 
of physical activities. 

On the other hand, aged people manifest a far greater spirit of volun- 
teerism than any other age group, probably inspired by the development of 
the golden age movement. And contrary to many cultural, social or edu- 
cational activities, there is no marked fall in the rate of volunteerism in the 55 
plus age group. | 

People of 55 years and over do tend to be more active than before with 
regard to cultural “outings”, however. More of them go to the theatre and visit 
art museums. We have also observed that reading rates have increased the 
most in this age group; and it remains the group in which reading rates are 
highest. It has doubled its visits to bookshops and libraries. American data 
on this topic are explicit (Arts Participation in America, 1993). 

As we mentioned above, the steady decline of cultural practices accord- 
ing to age has slowed down considerably in the past few decades. On average, 
people of 55 years plus maintain or increase their rates of attendance at 
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museums, cultural institutions, book exhibits and classical music concerts, as 
well as their reading habits. However, they remain considerably below the 
average rate for going to the cinema and live performances and for visits to 
bookshops. 

One can conclude from this brief overview that in the space of a couple 
of decades aged people have, for the most part, narrowed the “gap” in their 
cultural practices in comparison with the other age groups. It is undeniable 
that the gap between the different age strata has shrunk and is less marked 
either in the case of physical activities or in cultural practices. This new gener- 
ation of aged people participates in its own way in the intensification and 
diversification of leisure and cultural practices inthe West. In some areas, par- 
ticularly reading habits, it paves the way. 


Transition from Active Life to Retirement? 

As Claudine Attias-Donfut puts it, the pattern and the practice of leisure cer- 
tainly evolve through the life-cycles, but each generation and cohort has its 
own story. ‘Retirement combines the double effect of age and generation. 
This temporal determinant produces the specific practices of retired people’ 
(Paillat et al., 1989: 129). In relation to those “specific practices”, it is neces- 
sary to note the ‘eruption of free time’. To the effects of age, generation and 
period, must now be added the effect of retirement, which plays a dominant 
role in the ‘new leisures’ of retired people. 

In summarizing the results of Paillat et al.’s longitudinal study, one can 
emphasize the following aspects. As we indirectly noted in our own surveys, 
some important changes occurred in the leisure practices of aged people in 
the last decade. The survey by Paillat et al. concludes that it was essentially 
the cohorts born in the 1920s and probably even more so in the 1930s rather 
than older cohorts, who took part in this change. There is thus a specific 
retirement effect for the present generation of retired people, an effect which 
goes against the normal pattern of ageing to which we alluded above. 

Though social class differences remain at a cultural level, they have a ten- 
dency to decrease on retirement, notably because workers and employees 
have access to a larger universe of leisure opportunities. 

Progressively longer periods of vacation can also be noted. The disap- 
pearance of a work-vacation continuum does not at all induce a rupture in 
the organization of vacations, which maintains its symbolic character of 
escape and freedom. 

This same study also emphasizes a ‘transition diversity’ in retirement, 
and distinguishes four types of transitions — the first two imply a reduction 
of activities and the last two an increase of activities: first, the ‘transition into 
downfall retirement’, meaning a major reduction of leisure and social 
relations; second, the ‘transition into withdrawal retirement’, meaning a 
reduction of leisure activities and fewer visits from family members; third, 
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the ‘transition into revival retirement’: that is, a new beginning and an intense 
increase of leisure activities; and, fourth, the “transition into broadening of 
scope retirement’: that is, a development of new leisure activities and a feeling 
of satisfaction. The majority of retired people would fall under the last two 
types of transitions. 

Finally, among young retired people (62 years old), when analysing their 
main types.of commitment within their retirement life, as observed from 
three dimensions — activities, sociability and opinion on retirement — the 
authors distinguish five different patterns: the ‘leisure-retirement’, character- 
ized by a significant investment of retired people in leisure: a considerable 
growth of leisure activities, joining associations, and so forth; the ‘convivial- 
retirement’, centred around some type of sociability (family and friends); the 
‘intimist-retirement’, marked by a focus on home life (gardening, do-it-your- 
self, etc.); the ‘cut-off-retirement’, characterized by little activity; and the 
‘surrender-retirement’, marked by a low rate of participation in any type of 
activity or the absence of social networks. 

The authors conclude: 


The data show that the impact of retirement is greater with regard to leisure 
time than in any other spheres of life, such as public activities, family or health. 
(Paillat et al., 1989:150; our translation) 


The Gender Division of Leisure and Culture 


According to Donnat and Cogneau (1990), one cannot study cultural par- 
ticipation without mentioning the ‘secular constant of lifestyles’: the strong 
differentiation of culture according to male and female stereotypes, a kind of 
a gender division of culture that still remains. 

A primary example of this is that for decades women have maintained 
higher reading rates than men, notably 1 in book reading. Men have narrowed 
the ‘gap’ owing to an increase in magazine readership. We da not have suf- 
ficient data to prove it, but it seems that the field of ‘classical’ cultural activi- 
ties (museums, theatres, concerts) is no longer stratified according to gender 
— essentially due to a more pronounced intensification of cultural practices 
among men than among women. 

The same does not apply to other cultural fields. For example, with regard 
to taking art lessons/courses, there is a very important distinction between men 
and women — this kind of activity being almost entirely feminized. 

In the case of magazine reading, more women prefer ‘ fashion’ and 
‘kitchen and cooking’ titles, whereas men prefer to read about sports, busi- 
ness, finance, science and technology. The enumeration of the categories of 
books testifies to the profound stereotypes that remain pertaining to reading 


habits. 
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There is certainly a gender differentiation with regard to cultural par- 
ticipation. The differences observed pertain to the degree and intensity of the 
practices and to their nature and content. Such a phenomenon is manifest in 
reading habits and listening to the media, as well as in certain areas of cultural 
activities; and this can already be clearly observed among young men and 
women. One should not underestimate the importance of cultural practices 
in the socialization to male and female stereotypes, in the learning. of ‘male’ 
and ‘female’ behavioural universes. The gender division of interests and prac- 
tices often begins in media consumption, in reading habits and in the strong 
partition of leisure practices between men and women. Despite vigorous 
efforts made towards non-discrimination in the workplace and at school, it 
would be unwise to underestimate the magnitude of the gender division of 
leisure; it is essentially a copy of traditional family roles. 


Conclusion | 
The overall tendencies that have been presented question the social sciences, 
notably on their capacity to study cultural change from an empirical know- 
ledge of the field. The survey of cultural change too often becomes a kind of 
sociology of elite culture, which overshadows the phenomenon of popular 
culture and lifestyles. 

Besides, it is necessary to learn more about the young people's cultural 
practices. We may know more about the economical, school and family diffi- 
culties that they have to experience, but we know less about the transform- 
ations of young people's social and cultural practices; of the impact of what 
we called thé practice of “musical sociability”; of their interpretation of time; 
and of the way they organize their social activities into a real survival strat- 
egy in a world of adults perceived as coercive and hostile. 

The results above highlight the phenomenon of “maturescence” (Gog- 
nalons-Nicolet, 1989): that is, the important part played by the 30-year-old 
generation, especially those who were 30 in the 1970s and who are now in 
their fifties, as the principal actor in the “western cultural revolution”. 

There are some longitudinal data already available which enable us to 
take a new look at the phenomenon of the cultural vitality of aged people. As 
many sociology of leisure studies have attempted to demonstrate, aged people 
also constitute an ‘innovative social group”. 

Finally, sociologists of leisure must come back to the continuing gender 
division of leisure, a gap which shows little signs of reducing in nearly all 
aspects of leisure activities. In fact, it has to be recognized that leisure remains, 
nowadays, probably the main producer of gender inequality in contempor- 
ary society. This is another dark side of leisure. 
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Notes 


1 On distinctions among cohort, age and period effects, see Attias-Donfut (1991). 
2 In the following paragraphs we largely follow Paillat et al. (1989), particularly 
Chapters 10, 11 and 14 by Claudine Attias-Donfut et al. 


Leisure Workers 





To bring an individual into unfrightening contact with his [sic] opportunities 
often requires some guides and signposts. In our urban, specialized society 
these take the form of avocational counsellors. 

“Avocational counselling’ may seem like a rather clinical term to describe the 
activities undertaken by a number of relatively rapidly growing professions in 
the United States, including travel agents, hotel [staff], resort directors, sport 
teachers and coaches, teachers of the arts, including dancing teachers, and so 
on.... 
It is easy to foresee, in the next decades, a great expansion among the avoca- 
tional counsellors. The objection remains that to turn the other-directed man 
over to an avocational counsellor to teach him competence in play is merely to 
increase the very dependence which keeps him other-directed rather than 
autonomous. (Riesman, 1950: 363, 366) 


Introduction 


The recreation and leisure job market has not been studied in depth. We 

A have no precise data on the actual trends in the job market, its changing 

nature and functions or the evolution of leisure workers, nor do we know 
which sectors are experiencing a strong growth or which are in decline. 

It was probably in the 1960s, marked by more and more leisure taking 
place in cities as well as by the first political intervention in the field, that the 
leisure worker” first appeared, particularly in the public and para-public 
sectors. | 

As a result of the development of the economic sector of leisure, to which 
we devote more space in a later chapter, “The Money We Spend’, it is impor- 
tant to stress the differences between two major job sectors: the private, and 
the public and para-public sectors. Following a discussion of these sectors, 
we go on to look at the evolution of the leisure workplace and the training 
of leisure workers. 
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The Private Sector 


As we discuss in more detail in the chapter pertaining to the economy and 
consumption, one of the fundamental features of the development of the 
market and employment is the considerable growth of the tertiary sector, at 
the expense of the primary and secondary sectors. Within the tertiary sector 
as a whole, it is the subsector ‘community and personal services’ which 
usually occupies the most important share of the job market. 

If we include as ‘leisure workers’ the personnel in travel agencies, sports 
institutions, libraries, and so on as well as employees in some non-profit ` 
organizations, as does David Riesman, the number of jobs in the commercial 
sector far exceeds the public and para-public sectors. The relation between 
the private and public sectors in the leisure field has not been studied to any 
great degree, and the two sectors have a tendency to recruit different kinds 
of employees. But even if they do not pursue the same economic objectives, 
the social, sports and cultural ends that individuals are looking for in their 
leisure usually remain the same. 

The economic strategy of the commercial leisure and tourism sectors 1s 
typically exploitative. It is there that one finds a high concentration of leisure 
workers on minimum wages; as well as the lowest rate of unionization. 
Furthermore, the majority of workers are female (nearly two-thirds). 
Kenneth Roberts calls it the new domestic class.! The ‘rationale’ to which the 
producers of goods and services are committed is that leisure can be account- 
able and should aim for profitability, like all other fields of economic activity. 
Therefore, there is a constant contradiction between the social function of 
leisure and tourism enterprises and the privatization of the means of pro- 
duction. As such, the private sector seeks to satisfy psychological and social 
needs, dreams, outings, and so forth, by an abusive use of space and the 
environment, or relies on stereotypes in order to define the type of goods it 
puts on the market. | 

One can note a strong integration of leisure enterprises into the system 
of industrial relations of contemporary societies: for instance, management, 
economics, privatization and commercialization of cultural and social leisure 
practices. 


The Public and Community Sector 


In a few decades, it is likely that municipal employment in leisure will have 
doubled: service managers, programme coordinators, field workers, and so 
forth. 

The local sector is not the only employer. Government, regional and 
provincial agencies also employ leisure workers. An inventory remains to be 
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made in the related sectors, notably in the teaching, health and social services 
sectors. Besides, as mentioned above, one must not forget that the private 
sector also hires leisure workers: some have programme coordinators for 
physical, social and cultural activities. Some consulting firms also work con- 
tractually on research, planning, management, and so on. 

However, it appears that there has been a recent diversification in the 
leisure job market. It is probably in the institutional and therapeutic recre- 
ational sector that this trend is most important: for example, hospitals, 
detention centres, senior citizens’ homes, specialized camps. The so-called 
‘ therapeutic recreation sector has become a significant job market. 

Finally, because of a major expansion in this job market in the 1970s, the 
cohort of workers from that period now occupies a number of key positions, 
but there is little turnover. 


The Professionalization of Leisure 


There is an obvious integration of leisure and culture in the global job market. 
Access to this market was typical of the creation of any new job sector: one 
could come in from all avenues, with or without specialized training, and to 
have been a volunteer in the sector was sufficient in many instances. This is 
probably less the case nowadays since there appears to have developed a hier- 
archy of positions and responsibilities according to the degree of training, 
education and experience. 

In this area as elsewhere, gender stereotypes ensure that the permanent 
workers in important positions of responsibility are more often men than 
women. Additionally, a subtle stratification has occurred according to job 
sector, since we generally find more men than women in sports-related fields, 
while the opposite is true in the cultural field and probably in the health field 
too. As we discussed in the previous chapter, on generations and life-cycles, 
this “gender division of labour’ in the leisure industry only reflects a more 
profound, phenomenon: the strong social and cultural differentiation of 
gender according to stereotypes, in great part a consequence of what happens 
within the leisure field, from birth to death. 

Leisure is very much a management-oriented industry: the main tasks 
and functions are administration management and generally bureaucratic. In 
spite of manifest preoccupations with community development, promotion 
and support, economic, organizational and political constraints mean that 
leisure workers manage rather than develop leisure. In fact, it could be said 
that many of the changes currently happening in the field of leisure escape 
leisure professionals, or are seen by them as additional constraints rather than 
stimulating challenges. The hypotheses of Richard Balme (1987) come to 
mind: while addressing the subject of a ‘cultural market supervised by 
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professionals’ (Balme, 1987: 603), he noted that the participatory nature of 
belonging to cultural associations tends to disappear in order to leave room 
for the emergence of a cultural market structured by professionals (Balme, 
1987: 609). 

It is reassuring to note that there is a significant demand for training 
from leisure workers: primarily in the area of management and adminis- 
tration, and, second, in terms of community development. This demand has 
to be seen in light of the rapid development of the leisure workplace in the 
last decade; many workers may have gained experience but have not 
managed to acquire the necessary training to move on to new jobs. But it 
also probably demonstrates a concern for better organization of the public 
facilities available. l 

This is a brief review of the situation of leisure workers. The job market 
has changed so radically over the last few decades that it is worth paying 
attention to the new work environment and the present dilemma in university 
training and curricula. 


A New Economic and Technological Environment 


One of the challenges that leisure workers currently face is adapting to a new 
environment which is different from the one they were trained for. The field 
of recreation in which the first postwar generations of workers gained their 
expertise has undergone numerous changes in the past decades. It is no longer 
the same leisure or the same job market, and it does not correspond to the 
same practices or lifestyles. But what exactly is this new economic and 
technological environment? Is there another name for this new leisure? In 
order to summarize, one can distinguish the following features: 


1. The role of the new information and communication technologies in the 
reshaping of the modern leisure landscape, particularly the varied uses of 
the media notably for self-education or information (see the chapter “The 
Social Uses of the Mass Media in Leisure Time’); 

2. The emergence of new forms of leisure, focusing on the use of new tech- 

nologies, or made possible thanks to these technologies, such as viewing 

video-cassettes, surfing the Internet and interactive television; 

The increase in professional_and semi-professional leisure activities; 

4. The effects of the ‘new audiovisual landscape’ on communication, infor- 
mation, reading habits, means of expression and cultural practices in 
general, as we mentioned in the previous chapter; 

5. The ‘technicization’ of certain leisure practices, like different sports and 
artistic practices, or the search for more and more sophisticated leisures; 

6. Diversification of cultural and leisure participation, even eclecticism; 
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7. A greater mobility, in time and space; and 

8. ‘The impact of the new technologies on the job market, on the increased 
flexibility of jobs, on the transfer of responsibility from office work 
towards planning and developing responsibilities. 


It is not necessary to extend the list unduly, nor to let one believe that this 
list is exhaustive. It is not possible, however, to consider the future of leisure 
workers without taking into account the important and decisive impact of 
this new economic and technological environment, how it impacts on the job 
market and on leisure practices and lifestyles. 


A Redefinition of Competencies and Functions 


A redefinition of the abilities required to work in the field of leisure, as well 
as the role and duties that workers are asked to assume, represents another 
major challenge. 


The New Necessary Expertise 

This new environment calls for scientific and technical training, a scientific 
culture which, we suggest, requires the following core elements: first, a strong 
basic expertise with at least two aspects — general education and training are 
required. Fortunately, colleges and universities are now returning to this type 
of general training as a reaction to the overspecialized form of training given 
in the past in their leisure and recreation departments. It is important to note 
that leisure students and workers sometimes seem to resist this type of train- 
ing; they are too often centred on immediate preoccupations, on manage- 
ment, for example, at the expense of fundamental training. Second, a 
fundamental knowledge of modern leisure in its relation to education, 
culture, society and the economy is essential. 

Such education is vital in order to give graduates in social sciences, and 
leisure studies in particular, a vision of their profession, of leisure and of their 
methods of intervention. Leisure workers need to take a bird’s eye view of 
their daily activities, to have a mid-term vision of their profession as well as 
of the transformations in progress in the field of modern leisure. 

Second, an analytical training centred on the ability to master research 
methodologies, on the learning of logic, on the importance of a comprehen- 
sive understanding of scientific documents and situations in which they are 
involved, and on the capacity of dealing with and solving problems. 

Third, technical training, which is essential to master the modern com- 
munication and information technologies. Sometimes one has the impression 
that the leisure field is still in the Stone Age: there is no systematic and up- 
to-date index of leisure workers; inadequate information on programmes and 
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services; archaic information distribution methods; poor use of data banks; 
administrative chaos with regard to activities, budgets and programmes of 
local public services; old or simply non-existent methods of consultation and 
needs assessment; and ignorance of the population’s expectations of leisure. 
Universities must seriously reconsider the type of leisure and culture 
training they propose for future workers; at present, it is often still too tra- 
ditional. What is required is a revolution in the present departments respons- 
ible for academic training in leisure. 


The New Functions 

The tasks and duties of leisure workers have changed radically. They have 
experienced important changes owing to the new industrial culture and the 
profound transformations in the uses of leisure, in both political and public 
and para-public structures. In such a context, the tasks and duties of leisure 
workers were bound to progressively change and this is what has been hap- 
pening for the last few decades. To generalize, the fundamental functions of 
leisure workers articulate around the following responsibilities: 


1. To have an indepth knowledge of the population, its diversity, its 
resources and its needs; | 

2. To conceive and develop leisure policies, programmes and services to 
meet the aspirations and needs of the local population, and taking into 
account what leisure services” could mean; 

3. To plan and design the available resources with regard to space and facil- 
ities; 

4. ‘To collect the most pertinent information, make sure that technical, 
administrative and scientific information is available; 

5. ‘To adapt current programmes and structures to the nature and diversity 
of the needs of the local population; 

6. To play a ‘facilitating’ role in the-utilization of available community 
resources; 

7. To establish formal and informal ties with the other existing services, as 
well as with individuals and local groups; 

8. ‘To arouse the interest of as many local organizations as possible to plan, 
coordinate and develop the community. 


At present, leisure workers have a more important role to play as a technical 
and professional human resource centre for the population. They are special- 
ists, rather than purely local public servants, when it comes to supporting 
individuals, groups and associations. In boroughs, community centres, 
specialized centres and in para-public organizations or industries, leisure 
workers will be asked to play the role of catalyst of individual and collective 
resources. 
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Conclusion 


The origin of ‘leisure workers’ probably dates to the time when social workers 
and cultural coordinators were asked to assume executive or coordinating pos- 
itions for specialized social services: summer camps, for example. However, 
following the ‘classic’ emergence of the tertiary sector (predominantly of the 
‘services’ sector), a new profession quickly appeared, the leisure professionals 
— first in the sector of municipal leisure services management, then in special- 
ized areas of practice (outdoors, cultural or sports coordination, etc.) and 
finally in public or para-public services. This class of workers very quickly 
followed the professional, classical liberal model: strong identification with 
specific job sectors; search for control of access to the job market; opening of 
training schools (at college or university level); development of quasi- 
professional associations; development of professional ideologies in terms of 
valuing if not overvaluing leisure; emergence of an ideology of competence. 

This area of work tends to specialize in categories of tasks and duties, in 
a more or less hierarchical way, as well as in levels of responsibilities: from 
technical tasks and duties to coordination, supervision and management; 
from local levels to regional or national organizations; from the education 
sector, to the institutional, public and para-public and commercial sectors. 
The degree of training within this profession tends to increase, especially at 
the higher levels of responsibility. 

Training becomes increasingly important, notably because of the central 
place held by scientific and technical knowledge in the leisure organization 
and also because a not negligible proportion of workers, for purely historical 
reasons, does not possess the degree of knowledge required for some jobs. 
Leisure professionals tend to borrow more than one pattern of social inter- 
vention: a hierarchical pattern of authority based on specialized knowledge, 
a typically administrative and bureaucratic pattern, a purely technocratic 
model or a model of community development. It is not currently possible to 
assess the importance of each one, but it is likely that the community 
development pattern is adopted by a minority, while the administrative and 
technocratic patterns are the most common. Those adopting a community 
development model are likely to be those actors most overtly in conflict with 
the actual structures, who voice their political and social criticisms, who val- 
orize popular and group action and who take an interest in cultural militant 
projects. As far as the leisure managers, or the technocrats, are concerned, it 
is their conception of ‘common welfare’, their concern for bureaucratic 
rationality in public services, their care of norms, constraints and adminis- 
trative rules which are behind their success in infiltrating the leisure field; 
they have succeeded via a typical neo-liberal management pattern. 

The importance of this class of leisure professionals, as well as its subdi- 
visions of coordinators, managers and so on, stands out at two fundamental 
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levels. First, it is the direct consequence of a new social division of labour in 
society: a typical and classical situation of the establishment of a new pro- 
fessional class coming from the valorization of a field of activity, the consti- 
tution of a job market, the progressive specialization of tasks and finally the 
birth of social groups put in charge of a more or less well-defined segment of 
society. Therefore, the emergence of this professional class is but one aspect 
of a more general phenomenon — a new social division of labour in the field 
of culture, noticeable in the tertiary sector as well. Such a social division of 
labour, in a Durkheimian sense, constitutes a social integration factor 
(‘organic solidarity’) and also a means by which society can better control its 
own institutional development and, for the purpose at hand, its cultural 
development. 

Second, this class of professionals have played an important role in the 
present valorization of which leisure is the object: more precisely they have 
been the spokesperson of typical concepts and notions essentially borrowed 
from the American school of thought to which we referred in the Introduc- 
tion. From the perspective of institutionalization, the leisure professionals 
have invoked a need for a value system in the field of leisure, for legitimizing 
voluntary associations, institutions, various organizations and, themselves! 


Note j 


1 See “De quelle société de loisirs s’agit-il?’, in Pronovost et al. (1993: 92ff.). 
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Introduction 


[ is not possible to study modern leisure without taking into consideration 
the importance and dynamics of community organizations and volunteers. 
They are key actors in leisure and culture. The objective of this chapter is to 
review some empirical elements available on this topic. We do not intend to 
present a theory of social movements, we restrict the discussion to a descrip- 
tive and sociodemographic picture. 

After having presented a brief definition and various typologies of volun- 
tary organizations so as to situate the particular case of leisure associations, 
we present some available empirical data on the rates of participation in 
various organizations, then we proceed with the case of leisure associations. 
We conclude with a look at the social functions of voluntary organizations 
in contemporary societies. 


A Definition 


There are, not surprisingly, several definitions of volunteers and voluntary 
organizations. For our purposes, we list the following features: 


1. A voluntary organization is a grouping of several persons; 

2. This grouping is an official and lasting one, characterized by some con- 
tinuing activity; 

3. A voluntary association is a non-profit organization; 

4, Voluntary associations share resources (time, knowledge, money, equip- 
ment, etc.); 

5. A common use of resources aims at the realization of specific or collec- 
tive interests; j 

6. Activities are engaged in outside professional or domestic time. 
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A Typology 


There exist many ways to classify voluntary associations. We focus on three 
of these, which allow us to pinpoint the particular role of leisure and culture 
associations. 


The Orientation of the Organization 

A first classification puts emphasis on the orientations of the organization 
with regard to the interests pursued. One can thus distinguish between 
instrumental organizations and expressive ones. The first focus on functions 
of organization and grouping (chambers of commerce, professional associ- 
ations) and essentially serve to protect the professional or collective interests 
of their members, whereas the second aim to meet personal or collective 
needs. Cultural and leisure associations are generally of this second type 
because they pursue a cultural interest, for example, or social objectives of 
solidarity and mutual aid. 


Their History of Creation and Change 

One can also classify these organizations according to their mades of creation 
and change. Thus Richard Balme (1987) lists five criteria: the pattern of 
creation: the initiative behind a new association could come from groups of 
individuals or from public authorities, for example; the territory of the associ- 
ation: district, city, region; the scope of interest: the mandate of the associ- 
ation could concern its own members only, be of a community type or 
embrace pressure groups; the type of activity pursued by the association: the 
activity could be specialized or not, cultural or sport oriented, and so on; and 
the degree of institutionalization of the association. 

Richard Balme goes on to distinguish three major types of organizational 
structure: traditional: what is considered primarily is not the pursuit of specific 
activities, but being part of a group in which one feels comfortable; socio- 
cultural: this type has mostly developed since the 1960s; and para-municipal: 
the creation of local public institutions, as a result of muni-cipal decisions, 
whose function is often to lighten the municipal administrative workload. 

On the basis of Balme’s criteria, it appears that the organizations oriented 
towards leisure or cultural action could be of the traditional type (the tra- 
ditional clubs), the sociocultural type (the one that has developed in more 
recent decades, which we elaborate on later), or the para-municipal type, 
reflecting some extension of municipal, regional or national policies. 


The Fields of Intervention 

One can also devise a taxonomy of the associations according to their fields 
of intervention. Thus, one could distinguish among sectors pertaining to 
health, education, social services, leisure associations, religious groups, 
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community, political parties, and so on. In terms of pure taxonomy, surveys 
differ considerably and leisure and culture are not always very well defined. 
These taxonomies often proceed in an intuitive manner and see the leisure 
field as distinct from the cultural one, or combine the two. 


Rates of Participation in he Organizations 


It is very difficult to find precise data on this topic; results depend on the 
typology used and the way of asking questions — some studies indicate double 
the estimated levels of participation shown in other studies. However, here 
are some rough data. 

In France, between a third and a half of the adult population would be 
part of one or several associations (Le Net and Werkin, 1985: 14); another 
survey concluded that ‘from 1978 to 1986, the number of French who have 
an associative life ranged between 42 percent and 48 percent, not including 
associations of the third age; it reached 49 percent in 1986 when these associ- 
ations were taken into account’;! a more recent investigation on French cul- 
tural activities, led in 1988-9, reported that 38 percent of the population ‘ take 
part in an organization or an association'.? 

England, Holland and Germany show the'highest rates of participation, 
very often beyond 50 percent (as is the case in Germany). In fact, it has been 
frequently noted that the Anglo-Saxon countries have a very strong volun- 
tary tradition. 

In the USA 31 percent of the population were part of an association in 
1981,? but more than two-thirds belong to some sort of formal or informal 
group, organization and/or movement (Caplow et al., 1991). 

Statistics Canada indicated that in 1986 27 percent of the Canadian popu- 
lation were committed in one.form or another of participation in an associ- 
ation (compared to 15.2 percent in 1981) (Duchesne, 1989). 


Leisure Organizations 


Because of imprecision in the terms used or differences in theoretical 
approach, it is difficult to establish what types of associations have the largest 
percentages of volunteers. From surveys, one can conclude that itis probably 
the so-called benevolent, religious or charity organizations, or those in the 
sector of health, which attract the biggest number of volunteers. In the field 
of leisure, it is the sports associations who recruit the greatest number of vol- 
unteers. They also attract the most diligent volunteers. 

When comparing these data with more recent ones, it can be seen that, 
in the last few decades, the most meaningful growth occurred in the cultural 
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field and, more particularly, in the leisure sector. The same phenomenon 
was noted in France, where ‘thanks to sport and to culture, the predomi- 
nance of leisure in the world of associations goes from strength to 
strength’ .4 

It can be seen that within the leisure sector, the growth seems to have 
occurred first in the outdoors activity sector, next in the sociocommunity and 
sociocultural sectors, and then in the sports sector. 


Sociodemographic Characteristics of Volunteers 

The volunteer population has been well defined. There are generally more 
men than women and this tendency is more accentuated in leisure because of 
the importance of the sports sector, where there are twice as many men as 
women. However, there are slightly more women than men in the sectors of 
culture, education and charity. But in other sectors, men have a tendency to 
volunteer more hours than women. It is necessary again to note a stratifi- 
cation between men and women in terms of responsibilities — more often than 
not, it would appear that men find themselves in positions of authority. 

Young people between 15 and 17 years of age have the highest rate of 
volunteering and this tendency continues until the age of 24 years. Thereafter, 
it is distinctly a middle-age phenomenon, as much in the leisure sector as in 
general. The majority of volunteers are found in the 25-44 age group, and the 
rate remains remarkably constant up to 55, and sometimes above. These vol- 
unteers generally have family: having children is usually a key factor in their 
decision to volunteer in leisure organizations (with the exception, of course, 
of the elderly). 

In addition, the rates of involvement are higher for educated people and 
among professionals. Here the effect of social stratification is clear. In the 
leisure sector, there is a wider range of educational levels, probably because 
of the association with popular culture. The cultural sector, however, is the 
most stratified according to education of the volunteers. 

Urban and regional settings are also important. In fact, the larger the city, 
the more the diversity of associations. The rates of involvement grow with 
the size of the city, but when a certain threshold is reached (varying accord- 
ing to country) there is a decline in the rates of participation. 

As previously mentioned with regard to leisure workers, volunteering in 
leisure is again an unknown quantity. The problems the volunteers face, their 
motives, the real extent of their involvement, the economic and personal 
costs, the relations of volunteers with workers in leisure and public services, 
their training needs, the implications with regard to their life-cycles and the 
cultural surroundings, all constitute many of the aspects to be considered. 

One cannot overstate how central the role of voluntary associations 1s in 
the development of leisure. The data available indicate a considerable rise in 
the number of associations and volunteers, mainly in the non-sports sectors; 
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educational functions, information, services and mutual aid characterize 
associations. Deeply rooted at the local level, voluntary leisure associations 
are major players in the implementation of direct services, the setting up of 
activities and participation support. They are at the heart of things. In 
addition, when values and lifestyles change, when practices evolve, when the 
nature and scope of activities are significantly altered, 1t is through the trans- 
formations within these associations that one can, very often, observe the first 
manifestations of change. In general, these associations and volunteers do not 
wait for research reports, political documents or new subsidy.programmes to 
develop, diversify and transform. 


The Functions of Voluntary Organizations in the Field of Leisure 


Voluntary organizations have several functions: social, economic and cul- 
tural. From a sociological perspective, we examine the following. 


Means of Social Integration 

The function of social integration is probably the most important role that 
the leisure associations play. They contribute to the socialization and the 
social control of children and teenagers in particular through sports activities 
and youth organizations. One only has to look at the functions attributed by 
adults to the leisure activities of youth to understand the importance of this 
role of socialization to values and social norms. 

The associations also contribute to the integration of values, interests, 
fashions and main habits. They are often at the heart of the existing or new 
social ties that are built into a community. They act as a medium for the 
expression of traditional or modern values: masculine and feminine stereo- 
types, competition, traditional culture, and so forth. Such a phenomenon is 
visible in the case of cultural associations and with regard to senior citizens, 
who encourage integration into the local community or groups. 


Means of Social Innovation 

It is very often in the field of leisure that social, technical and cultural inno- 
vation takes shape. Scientific clubs are an example, as is the expansion of cul- 
tural practices through amateurs or “serious leisure” (Stebbins, 1992). As 
mentioned above, when the core of interests change, or new practices emerge, 
new associations are born. 


Means of Social Mobility 
Voluntary associations also constitute major avenues of social mobility in our 
societies. One can distinguish several patterns in this respect: 
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1. From volunteer to professional: we referred in the previous chapter to 
the importance of volunteering for leisure workers; in fact 1 it is almost 
unavoidable; 

2. From volunteer to municipal councillor or to mayor: ‘once again, the 
justifications of aspirants to local political power very often rely on their 
involvement in public associations; 

3. From volunteering in leisure to volunteering in social clubs: there exists 
a certain hierarchy within the different types of associations, the social 
clubs in particular are often placed on top; one way to gain access to these 
clubs is to have worked first in the field of leisure. 


Means of Power Distribution 
Voluntary organizations play a key role in the distribution of power. One can 
distinguish at least two aspects. 


Social Power The power to express interests and values is unequally distrib- 
uted in our societies, in terms of the distribution of prestige, of influence, of 
information, of access to goods and services. 

Balme again observed a specialization of the spheres of influence. He 
came to two main conclusions: 


1. ‘The regroupings operated by the associative life correspond more to 
professional surroundings than to definite social categories by the hier- 
archy of their positions and are more in the order of segmentation than 
of social stratification’ (Balme, 1987: 618). Taking into account the data 
presented above, one could say that it is essentially a segmentation 
according to age, sex, district, profession and social status. 

2. ‘The more one rises in the social hierarchy, the more the activity of the 
associations becomes specialized and the more one’s territorial setting 
tends to enlarge’ (Balme, 1987: 619). This observation is quite clear in the 
urban studies that we undertook: the associations claiming an extra 
municipal area of activity are usually cultural associations, whereas the 
district associations are nearly exclusively so-called popular associations. 


Political Power 


The associations are usually under municipal or governmental control. They 
depend on it for their financial resources and for their facilities. Political 
power is in a position of strength. The means of pressure are considerable 
(the granting of space, facilities, additional subsidies). The dependence is con- 
stant. An unbalanced power struggle dominates relations between the local 
authorities and the leaders of associations. What is more, the associations are 
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in competition with one another, as much for obtaining subsidies as for the 
recognition of their specific area of activity. Mobilization is very difficult. 
Richard Balme refers to an atomization of the relationships between the 
municipal bodies and the associations. i 

The rule of the game is to be non-political. It is a strong normative prin- 
ciple; transgressing it ‘transforms negotiations into conflict”. “Less than a 
strategy, the non-political nature of the associations is one of their funda- 
mental conditions’ (Balme, 1987: 631). If an area of conflict becomes politi- 
cized, it is often without the assent of the associations. In this case the 
associations fall under ‘the partisan control of the municipal powers’. The 
conflict allows local authority to choose those with whom it prefers to work. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we can cite Richard Balme. He states that associations give 
shape to cultural innovation and to social participation. In addition to this, 
he says that over the last decades the ‘middle classes’ have played a key role 
in the development of voluntary organizations, particularly in the com- 
munity sector (in the broad sense of the term). What has been called the 
process of ‘democratization of culture’ is surely associated with this move- 
ment; nevertheless, on the whole, the more educated classes have not necess- 
arily lost their position of control over the associations. 

At the level of local policies, Balme concludes that associations’ scope of 
action is relatively limited. Such propositions can certainly apply to other 
levels of associations: at the national level, for example, the dependence of 
associations on governmental subsidies is important, and the erosion of the 
welfare state has resulted in the disappearance of a certain number of these 
subsidies. Such is the fragility of an associative movement in the world of 
leisure and culture: split into “traditional” and innovative associations, the 
associative movement is a catalyst of changes in behaviour and lifestyles, but 
remains beholden to political support. 


Notes 


1 Consommation et mode de vie (No. 34, December 1988 [CREDOC, Paris]; see also 
Conseil économique et social (L’Essor et Pavenir du bénévolat, 1989). 

2 Nouvelle enquéte sur les pratiques culturelles des Francais en 1989 (1990: 189). 

3 Nouvelle enquéte sur les pratiques culturelles des Francais en 1989 (1990: 80). 

4 Dirn (1990: 79-80). 
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Introduction 


É chapter is devoted to major tendencies in time use and the import- 
ance of leisure within that time. We essentially rely on time-budget 
studies; a presentation of that methodology as well as a critical appraisal can 
be found in our book The Sociology of Time (1989; revised Erench edition, 
1996). The longitudinal analyses that we describe are mainly based on the 
situation in western countries. Such an analysis raises some comparative 
problems which we attempted to resolve to the best of our abilities. In certain 
cases we only used general data, in a similar way to how the results of the 
Canadian studies are presented. It is important to focus on the major ten- 
dencies, rather than on the specific data for each category of activity. 


International Tendencies in Time Use 


Beyond the number and the diversity of daily activities, the actual time that 
is devoted to them varies considerably depending on the individual. One of 
the more interesting contributions of time-budget studies is to reveal the 
structure of daily time use. 

According to a broad grouping of activities, it appears that, on the whole, 
the 24 hours of the western hemisphere, if we take the example of the Can- 
adian data, are roughly distributed as shown in Table 1. The tendencies 
observed in that country are probably very similar to those in the USA. The 
results are grouped according to very general categories. For comparison, we 
also examined data on France, Quebec and Canada, for 1986 (a year for which 
comparisons are possible). These are shown in Table 2. One must bear in 
mind that we are considering a daily average, for the whole population; thus, 
the fact that work on average takes up between three and four hours a day 
for the whole population (including travel), constitutes less significant data 
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Table 1. Time-use patterns, Canada 1986 and 1992 








1986 1992 
Sleep 8h 17m 8h 13m 
Leisure 5h 43m 6h 15m 
Media 2h 21m 2h 14m 
Cultural activities 49m 39m 
Sport 21m 30m 
Work-related activities 3h 32m 3h 41m 
Personal care á 2h 05m 1h 53m 
(including meals) 
Housework 1h 41m 1h 48m 
Shopping 52m | 45m 
Child care | 20m 22m 
Education ` 48m 35m 
Organizations 15m 24m: 
Residual/missing time 27m 1m 





in this case than the six to seven hours observed among the active population. 
In the first case, the total time devoted to each activity is distributed among 
all the respondents, which gives us an idea of the diffusion of the activity in 
question. In the second case, the same total time is distributed among the 
individual participants of the activity; which gives a measure of effective time 
for the relevant sector of the population. These general differences are shown 
in Table 3; we take as an example the comparison between the 1986 and 1992 
Quebec data in order to show the most important tendencies. 


General Differences in Time Use 
There exist significant differences according to the status of the respondents. 
From this, one can draw the following observation, based mainly on the Can- 
adian and US data. 

First, in the use of time, if sleeping occupies first place, about one hour 
a day separates the workers who sleep the least from other categories of the 
population. One sleeps more at weekends than during the week, by as much 
as one additional hour, with the exception of the unemployed and senior citi- 
zens. Other interesting data show that it is housewives who sleep the least 
during the night, and, further, who spread out their daily sleeping time; when 
added to sleep, meals and personal care, the daily time devoted to physio- 
logical needs occupies on average ten and a half hours a day. 

Second, people that stay at home devote more time to domestic work and 
child care, but close to an hour less at the weekend than during the week; 
students study the most (but this time has a tendency to decrease in Canada); 
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Table 2. Broad comparisons in time use, Canada, France and the USA, 1986 





Canada France USA 
Personal needs 11h 13m 11h 58m 9h 54m 
Sleep, personal 8h 17m . 9h 58m 7h 42m 
Eating at home 1h 33m 1h 08m 
Eating at the restaurant 27m 
Work-related activities 4h 14m 3h 34m 

including job training 

Regular work 3h 02m 2h 31m 3h 59m 
Second job 2m 4m 8m 
Breaks 6m 
Training 40m 31m 19m 
Commuting to work 23m 22m 20m 
Housework and family tasks 3h 25m 4h 28m th 52m 
Housework th 26m th 37m 
Trips 43m 
Shopping 25m 
Gardening, pet care 25m 
Clothes upkeep, do-it-yourself 24m 
Cleaning the house 17m 
Laundry 15m 
Child care 20m 13m 17m 
Child education 5m 
Adult care 4m 
Free time 5h 07m 4h 00m 5h 53m 
Television 2h 17m 1h 44m 2h 29m ` 
Conversation, letters 31m 
Reading 26m 27m 31m 
Visiting friends | 17m 
Walking, hunting, fishing 17m 
Hobbies 11m 
Outings 9m 
Sports 21m 8m 15m 
Radio, records 6m 
Relaxing, thinking 5m 
Organizations l 47m. 3m 17m 
Religious practice 2m 


Source: ‘Les Emplois du temps en France’ (1985, 1986); INSEE (1987); Statistics 5 

Canada, social survey (1986); Robinson et al. (1988). 

Weekly data presented on a daily basis. 

sie relatively comparable data are shown, consequently, the totals do not add up to 24 
ours. | 
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Table 3. General differences in time use in Quebec, 1992 





Workers Unemployed Students Housewives Retired 
1992 1992 1992 1992 1992 
Sleep 8h 05m 8h 41m 8h 58m 8h 49m 8h 53m 
Leisure | , 
Media 1h 49m 2h 29m 1h 48m 2h 24m 3h 13m 
Cultural activities 33m 45m 34m 40m 1h 09m 
Sport 24m 39m 55m 28m 41m 
Restaurants 19m 13m 4m 12m 13m 
Visiting 1h 04m 1h 49m 1h 19m 1h 12m 1h 19m 
Plays, etc. 7m 30m 8m 25m 24m 
Conversation, 
telephone 13m 24m 22m 18m 21m 
Others 40m 1h 03m 23m 1h 19m th 13m 
Total 5h 13m 7h 54m 5h 32m 6h 58m 8h 52m 
Regular work 
(including 
commuting) 6h 04m 35m 1h 03m 7m lim 
Housework 1h 17m 2h 15m 48m 3h 26m 1h 43m 
Fating (except at 
restaurants) 1h 09m 1h 27m 1h 05m 1h 40m th 41m 
Personal care 52m 46m 52m 50m 52m 
Child care ‘17m 23m 6m 43m 5m 
Shopping 38m 1h 06m 25m 49m 58m 
Education 6m 10m 5h 02m 3m Om 
Organizations © 16m 41m 10m 31m 46m 
Residual/missing 
time 1m 2m Om Om Om 
24h 24h 24h 24h 24h 


Total 


retired people watch television (more than three hours a day), mostly in the 
morning and the aftérnoon (though this time is decreasing, see below). 

Third, time-budget studies confirm the gender division in roles related 
to housework and child care. For example, women devote 250 percent more 
time to domestic work than men. Time devoted to child care is nearly three 
and a half times more important for women than men! Such a division barely 
changed between 1986 and 1992 in Canada. Note also that the total time 
devoted to domestic work has remained more or less stable. 

The time devoted to domestic work and child care accounts for about 
18-20 percent of total daily time, and for more than a third of waking time 
for housewives. Whereas, in comparison, it is a third as much for full-time 
workers. 

The tume devoted to domestic work is greatly concentrated in the morn- 
ings and afternoons for housewives. It increases slightly at the weekends for 
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full-time workers and retired people. It decreases considerably for part-time 
workers and housewives. 

For the time devoted to child care, the Canadian survey indicates that the 
total time devoted to children remains quite stable. It is spread over the whole 
day for housewives, but with a certain reduction in the evening; whereas it 
tends to increase regularly among the other categories of the population as 
the day advances. The time devoted to children remains steady or slightly 
lower among the active population at the weekend, but decreases by a half 
among housewives. Some studies also illustrated that women tend to special- 
ize in primary care (hygiene, feeding, etc.), whereas men will instead devote 
their time to social activities (speaking, playing with their children, etc.). 

Fourth, with regard to the age of the respondents, the most remarkable 
data centre on the importance of free time for the 15-24 age group, as well as 
for those over 45 years; young people participate more in physical activities 
and sports and are the largest consumers of video-cassettes (twice the average 
for the population as a whole). As one ages, domestic work, meals, shopping 
and watching television, notably, occupy more time. People in the 3544 age 
group seem to be the most ‘occupied’ both at work and at home (doing 
domestic work and caring for the children); one of the consequences is that 
they constitute one of the categories of population that sleeps the least and 
that has the least free time. We can again note the importance devoted to 
meals, personal care and watching television for those over 55. 

One can also mention the greater importance that young people between 
15 and 24 years of age give to social activities. Their media consumption has 
declined, and this in spite of fact that the Canadian 1992 study included not 
only direct television watching, but also deferred watching and video; in 
other words, the diversification of the sources of media consumption has not 
led to an increase in the total time devoted to these activities ky young people 
in particular and the population in general. 

The cultural participation of the elderly as well as their presence in 
associations is nearly twice the average for the population as a whole. 

Fifth, at the weekend a rather important restructuring of time use occurs, 
and this affects all categories of the population. During weekends, working 
hours are about four to five times less important than during the week, one 
sleeps about an hour more and devotes three hours or more to leisure, mainly 
through social meetings, television watching, but to nearly all types of leisure 
as well. 

We now analyse in more detail some of these categories of activity, before 
going on to the important issue of work and leisure. 


Personal Care 

Nearly half of the day is devoted to sleep, meals and personal hygiene. Sleep 
usually takes between eight and eight and a half hours a day; this is relatively 
stable; it is less in the USA. 
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The time devoted to personal care (washing, medical care, hairdressing, 
etc.) amounts to an hour a day, but this time is on the decrease. The differ- 
ences between different categories of the population are minimal. 


Housework 

Time-use studies confirm without doubt the predominance of a gender div- 
ision of tasks such as housework and child care. As we have noted, women 
devote more time to domestic work and to child care; whatever the survey, 
this division of domestic work remains, even though the sharing of tasks has 
had a tendency to be a little less unequal in the last few decades. Nonethe- 
less, the time devoted to domestic work and to child care can be twice as much 
for women who work outside the house than their spouses, and up to three 
times more for so-called inactive women. The domestic activity of unem- 
ployed women generally demands more time than professional work. In the 
case of employed women, the effect of the ‘two full-time jobs’ is well docu- 
mented; notably the French investigation indicates that active women 
accumulate close to 70 hours of ‘work’ a week (‘Les Emplois du temps des 
Français”, 1989: 9). 


Commuting | 

In Canada, calculated on.a weekly basis, commuting requires a total mean 
time of about an hour a day, seven hours a week. Commuting to work rep- 
resents only a quarter of all journeys. Travelling for leisure purposes consti- 
tutes a little more. 

Important variations exist according to category of the population. The 
least mobile, as a whole, are housewives and the retired. This difference is 
only partially attributable to the relative absence of journeys to and from 
work. It is interesting to note that for these two categories of population, we 
nonetheless see a certain commuting time, which can probably be explained 
by the related activities of a family member. The most mobile are students, 
for the most part because they commute to school, as well as being part-time 
workers. We can also notice significant variations according to the days of the 
week. People commute to work the most on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, for leisure on Saturdays and Sundays and during the weekends 
for services, etc. As a whole, one is most mobile on Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, and most ‘immobile’ on Mondays! It is in the large cities that the 
time for commuting is the longest particularly to work and services. 


Working Time 


Time-use studies allow a more precise measurement of total time devoted to 
work and to related activities; they do not rely on secondary data, or on 
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perceptions; they collect the real flow of events and activities for a specific 
day, the sampling is usually huge and accuracy tests have been conducted. 
One can therefore conclude that such a methodology is highly reliable. As a 
general rule, working time is much longer than is indicated by the official sta- 
tistics. This is because 20 minutes a day could be added for work-related 
activities (work at home, etc.). Even more important, the commuting time 
related to work (more than two hours a week in most of the western hemi- 
sphere and even more in Europe) represents 7-12 percent of the total time 
devoted to work. For the working population, the commuting time related 
to work could count for about half ‘of the total weekly time devoted to all 
kinds of travelling. 

If one considers the active population only, the work week is more than 
40 hours; in Canada this time has tended to decrease by more than four hours 
a week over the last decade. If one adds to the hours of work the time devoted 
to commuting and to various other activities related to work, a real work 
week comes closer to 45 hours! On average, men work at remunerated 
employment for about'two hours more a day than women. 

But it is also necessary to consider the real length of the working day, 
beyond the time actually spent at the workplace. By real length we mean the 
average time from the beginning of the first activity related tc work until the 
end. | | 
In this respect the available data reveal an interesting fact: that more than 
50 percent of the working population, according to the 1992 Canadian 
survey, experience a work day of over eight hours (for 25 percent of the popu- 
lation, this time exceeds nine hours). If one adds to this the activities related 
to commuting to work, the daily average length of the work day is more than 
nine hours! 


Are We Working Less? | 

Table 1 indicates that the time devoted to work remained practically stable 
between 1986 and 1992 in Canada. Regardless of the number of.individuals 
in the active population (whether this number has increased or decreased), 
the total time devoted to work has not changed. 

But if we only take into consideration the active population, the real work 
week in Canada (without breaks, waiting for transport or commuting) 1s 
actually 34 hours and 21 minutes. This time decreased by about half an hour 
a day, or three and a half hours a week, between the two years studied. If we 
add to the working time the time devoted to commuting and to various other 
activities related to work, one real work week counts for close to 42 hours 
and 30 minutes! It was 46 hours and 23 minutes in 1986. We therefore con- 
clude that there has been an undeniable decrease in working time, in the order 
of three to four hours a week between 1986 and 1992 in Canada for the active 
population. . ' 
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But in a book to which much attention was paid in the USA, Juliet B. 
Schor (1991) concluded that contrary to usual conclusions, the time of work 
had not decreased, but had increased by just under one hour a week and by 
more than 163 hours a year between 1969 and 1987! This study is in direct 
contradiction to all the known data on work time, as measured by the studies 
on time use, including the two studies by Statistics Canada, which indicate a 
constant reduction even though this trend has slowed down considerably in 
the last two decades. The European data are also quite clear on a trend 
towards the reduction of the work week. : 

But when looking at Schor’s findings one has to be aware that she used 
American data, this is frequently forgotten, and that she did not take into 
account the study by John Robinson et al. (1988). In addition to this, her esti- 
mates came for the most part from official American statistics related to work 
as well as other secondary sources, which are less accurate than time-budget 
studies. 

Whereas in the USA the situation is uncertain concerning a reduction of 
working time, in the absence of irrefutable statistics taken from national 
samples and measuring the actual time devoted to work (e.g. time-use 
studies), in Europe and Canada there has been an undeniable reduction of 
work time and a clear and meaningful growth of time devoted to leisure. in 
the last few decades. It appears that in the USA the average daily time devoted 
to work is the highest in comparison with data on time-use studies in Europe 
and Canada. This explains some of Schor’s findings and this could give rise 
to further reservations about the applicability of the American study. 


The Continuing Growth of Free Time 


Time-budget studies have tended for a long time to consider free time as some 
kind of residual category, which has led to many differences in the results 
according to the content attached to it. For example, the study by Szalai 
includes adult education and political and religious participation in this cat- 
egory. Nowadays, we essentially include in this category cultural activities, 
outings, sports-related activities and those related to the media. 

Whatever the case, the time devoted to leisure activities represents, 
according to these studies, between four and five hours a day. While it varies 
according to the type of activity and the country in question, most indus- 
trialized nations usually demonstrate a higher average. Thus the French 
study indicates an average of four hours and four minutes in 1985/6; the 
American study of 1986 indicates five hours and nine minutes for active men 
and four hours and 52 minutes for active women; the Canadian survey of 
1992 indicates a total of five hours and 25 minutes. When including some 
other activities (like dining out, gardening, travel related to leisure), one can 
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add close to one hour a day. Consequently, we are of the opinion that the 
real average is closer to six hours a day devoted to free time in western coun- 
tries like Quebec and Canada. Free time thus represents a quarter of the total 
time of an average day — more than 40 percent of one's time if we exclude 
sleeping. Of this total, the consumption of the mass media alone represents 
35-40 percent of free time! In fact, one could say that the leisure week’ 
(roughly 42 hours in Canada) is longer or at least equivalent to the ‘work 
week”. 

In addition, we know that the time devoted to some leisure activities is 
constantly increasing in the West. In France, for example, from a different 
sample, INSEE calculated that free time went from three hours and 28 
minutes to four hours and four minutes a day between 1975 and 1985 (“Les 
emplois du temps des Frangais’, 1989), thus four hours more a week. In the 
USA, the surveys carried out by John Robinson,et al. (1988) show that 
between 1966 and 1986 there was a growth in free time, in the order of one 
hour more a week for men in the workforce, and of three and a half hours 
for women in the workforce. In Canada, the time devoted to leisure activi- 
ties increased by 30 minutes a day between 1986 and 1992. 

This extra leisure time, with regard to the average population, is devoted 
to television and to reading; any “scarcity” of leisure time is essentially marked 
by a reduction in time devoted to watching television. The data clearly indi- 
cate that the time spent on leisure is less in the active population category and 
for students, and higher for the population that does not work (housewives, 
the unemployed, the retired). It appears that the amount of time devoted to 
leisure is directly related to employment status. 

Concerning certain categories of activity, we note that media consump- 
tion has started to decrease in America after decades of tremendous growth, 
except for the population over 65. In a period of six years in Canada, the 
average weekly time devoted to the media decreased by two hours a week, 
essentially by virtue of an equivalent reduction in the consumption of con- 
ventional television (whereas the time devoted to reading or video-cassette 
viewing increased). . | 

In 1992 in Canada, the time devoted to cultural activities (concerts, 
museums, etc., to which one can add reading and listening to music) 
amounted to more than half an hour a day, or more than four hours a week, 
compared to sports activities which amounted to about an hour less a week. 
The time devoted to sports activities has increased slightly (a little less than 
an hour a week in Canada). The daily time devoted to reading accounted for 
about 80 percent of daily cultural time. It is the older population groups of 
65 years or more who devote most time to reading, about an hour a day in 
Canada and in Quebec. 

Other well known features are that leisure time takes place mainly in the 
evening during the week and is spread out during the weekends, except for 
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the inactive population whose leisure time occurs more during the day. For 
the active population the time devoted to leisure at the weekend is nearly 
double in comparison with weekdays. 

The arrival of the weekend brings significant restructuring of time 
use. This is true for all categories of the population. As mentioned earlier, 
during the weekends one works three and a half times less a day, one sleeps 
an hour more and one devotes close to two and a half hours more to leisure, 
mainly social meetings, television watching, but all types of leisure activi- 
ties also. 


Places and Social Networks: Family Time 


Time-budget studies alsp determine the actual time spent alone or in the 
company of one or more partners, as well as the places where the activities 
took place. We can also determine the importance and nature of family inter- 
action during the course of the day. 

If we do not take into consideration private needs, the majority of the 
day is spent being alone. Time spent alone tends to increase quite significantly 
in Canada and no doubt in most other western countries, at the rate of more 
than an additional hour and a: half a day between 1986 and 1992. In this 
respect the unemployed and senior citizens undeniably constitute the most 
solitary groups. They often:spend more than a quarter of their day alone. As 
one ages, the time spent in solitude increases. On the other hand, women and 
those who are inactive spend most of the time with children. In Canada and 
in Quebec at least, the growth of solitude has affected all age categories. But 
it is mainly the 45-54 and the 55-64 age groups who have experienced the 
greatest increase. ne M | 

The same applies to time devoted to daily activities in the company of 
family members. Generally, in less than a decade what can be called ‘family 
time” has dropped by close to half an hour a day or two and a half hours a 
week in Quebec and Canada. The major reason for this fall is due to the reduc- 
tion of time spent with children, especially by the 35 plus age group. The 45-54 
age group shows the greatest decrease (more than one hour a day). For families 
with children aged 19 or younger, the decrease in family time was practically 
of the same magnitude. This brings us to the conclusion that it is not actually 
the presence or the number of children which has led to this decrease in family 
time and specifically of time spent with children, but some more far-reaching 
reasons related to lifestyles and changes in the value system. 

As for location, it seems that we spend more and more time at home; this 
time increased by an hour a day in the six-year period in Quebec. The unem- 
ployed and the retired remain at home.the most (up to 20 hours a day), 
students and the active population remain the longest in places other than the 
home and the workplace, a sign of their greater mobility. 


Pp 
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: Changes in the Relationships between Social Times 


From longitudinal studies on time use it is possible to evaluate the major 
changes in the relationships between times in the last couple of decades. 
Everything points to the fact that the real length of time devoted to.work 
steadily declined in most countries from when the first time-budget studies 
took place to the beginning of the 1970s. The pace of this decline has slowed 
down considerably in the last two decades. However, the length of -the 
working; day has changed very little in the USA in the last decade (Robinson, ` 
1977), or in England (Gershuny, 1986). But on the other.hand, the French 
study indicates that it has decreased. 

We can hypothesize that in most western countries the time devoted to 
work changed very little in the 1970s, but has declined slightly in the past few 
years. This change is due to a reduction of the length of the working week 


' (Like the introduction of the 39-hour work week in France), or by an increase 


in the length of holidays, or because of a reduction in the length of the active 
life (younger retirement age). In several cases, although the length of the work 
week has changed little on the whole, the working time of men has decreased 
and that of women has increased significantly. This therefore cancels out any 
apparent changes in overall working time. On the other hand, the total amount 
of time devoted to domestic work has decreased particularly among working 
women, and increased among men, especially those aged 45 and under. There 
has thus occurred in the last decade a significant change in the workload 
between men and women, women notably devoting more time to paid work 
and less time to domestic work. The opposite trend can be observed for men. 
One cannot say that these trends have occurred simultaneously. As we have 
already mentioned, overall, women are once again the losers; the change in 
time spent on domestic work in favour of paid work for women never matches 
an equivalent growth of time devoted to domestic work by men! 

Another significant trend has to do with leisure. As the time devoted to 
work decreases, free time increases proportionally. And within this additional 
free time, the most important rise has been in various leisure activities — not 
in other spheres, such as political involvement, for instance. American studies 
confirm this. John Robinson concluded that this was the most important 
change in time use to occur in the period 1960-1980 (Robinson, 1977: 180). 

More recent studies show a relative stability in the time devoted to sleep 
and a decrease in the time spent on personal care, particularly among women. 
We also spend more and more time alone at home. 


Conclusion 


The data we review here reflect that there exists a wealth of information in 
time-use studies. Among the countries that undertook such studies, few 
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decided to cease these studies entirely, most preferring to repeat their surveys 
at fairly regular intervals. The diversity and the variety of the analyses made 
possible by time-budget studies add to their importance. 

‘Thus, besides the analyses presented here, one can also, for example, 
examine the sequences of activities, of partners or of places. One could study 
the nature and the context of domestic activities, the relative place of the mass 
media, as a primary or secondary activity, the structure of daily activities with 
regard to other activities, or the specialization of interaction networks, the 
patterns of sociability, and so on. The French studies quoted herein divided 
their analyses of time use into the employed, the unemployed and the retired. 
They were able to evaluate the evolution of lifestyles of young people, from 
school to work. Finally, they were concerned with the social determinants of 
daily life. 

. Many questions are raised by the various results of time-budget studies. 
How does one explain the growth of solitary activities in the West? What 
does the obvious reduction in family time mean? Will the reduction in the 
consumption of the media observed in the USA be followed by a similar 
trend in Europe? What lessons can be learned from the remarkable increased 
participation of aged people in cultural practices and associations? Will the 
continuing growth of free time soon reach a threshold? 


The Money We Spend 





Introduction: The Economic System 


E sociological theory, the economic system refers to the organization of 
production, distribution, exchange and consumption of goods and services 
(Smelser, 1963). In most sociological theories, modern societies are charac- 
terized by, among other things, a predominance of economic structures and 
their importance in relation to values, ideologies, social action and social 
movements; but some recent sociological theories now want to switch the 
emphasis, to the role of culture in economic life. 

So how could a so-called “economics of leisure” be defined, as viewed 
from its social and cultural dimensions? What is specifically ‘sociological’ 
about the economic aspects of culture and leisure? Alternatively, what is 
specifically “economic” in leisure in relation to its social and cultural dimen- 
sions? 

With reference to Max Weber, we propose that economic activity is that 
which is primarily oriented ‘in terms of rational orientation to a system of 
discrete individual ends’, as opposed to what Weber designates as an activity 
oriented ‘in terms of rational orientation to an absolute value’ (Weber, 1964: 
115). The latter activity is oriented by values, by some ideology, without 
really worrying about the consequence of the actions taken. Whereas the first, 
of an economic nature, mainly refers to some kind of rationality, of deliber- 
ate calculation in order to reach some goals; or, 


Action will be said to be ‘economically oriented’ so far as according to its 
subjective meaning, it is concerned with the satisfaction of a desire for 
utilities. .. . Economically rational action is action which is rationally oriented 
by deliberate planning, to economic ends. (Weber, 1964: 158) 


Note that Weber considered such an activity as the ideal type of sociology, as 
far as sociology is looking for significant relations of which one can ration- 
ally evaluate the consequences. 
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In what he called “the reduction of the economic intentionality”, 
Fernand Dumont (1970) distinguishes four specific ways by which relations 
are established between a complex of meanings and values — here it would 
be the case of leisure and culture — and the economical variables that are 


linked to it: 


1. It is necessary first to sort between what is considered ‘economic’ and 
what 1s not. What is considered a “scarce resource” must be made evident 
to social actors. In modern societies, “the spectrum of determination of 
very scarce goods has particularly increased” (Dumont, 1970: 261). All or 
nearly all has become the object of economic calculations, and, therefore, 
culture itself too. 

2. The technique” can be considered as “neutral” in as far as it is defined as 
a means and thus leads to possible calculations in the search to increase 
the level of production or to reduce costs. (Of course, technique is not 
neutral, sociologically speaking, we only mean here that it cannot be seen 
as the key element to understand the relationships between values and 
economic variables.) 

3. The necessary technical Operations are based on the technical division of 
labour, which implies an organization of the production of cultural 

' goods and services derived from other types of enterprises. 

4. Finally, various currencies will serve as a system of exchange to evaluate 

the comparative economic value of goods. 


As mentioned by Fernand Dumont, in our societies “the removal of finalities” 
constitutes thus one of the goals of the economic system and even more so 
for the economics of leisure. Values, meanings and political orientations are 
not the object of economic calculations. Economics is based on techniques 
and technology, and on the adaptation of means to look for the lowest cost 
of production. Thus, the search for some escape and the struggles'to lessen 
social and cultural inequalities, to take those examples, constitute as such aims 
and objectives which, if they can be ‘rationally’ defined, do not constitute an 
object of economic calculation of any sort. They belong to the domain of 
economics only as far as one takes into consideration resources, or possible 
economic considerations necessary to achieve them. In other words, what is 
taken from economics is not always exclusively economic, but is always 
equally attributable to social forces; a sociological economy of leisure and of 
culture finds its beginnings here. 

In addition to this, a central phenomenon of dos between the 
private and the public life has usually operated in the field of economics: the 
values, the cultural ends, the meaning of a good as a desirable object of aspi- 
ration and desire, are relegated to the private sphere of individuals, while the 
technique, the means of production, the incentives for consumption, adver- 
tisements and the technical division of work come from the public domain 
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of production. The opposition of work and consumption comes from the 
same process (Dumont, 1970: Ch. VI). 

In summary, we can say that “economic rationality”, as applied to the 
social and cultural dimensions of leisure and culture, is restricted to the 
measurable aspects of things, in terms of economic calculations and an 
exchange system based on money. On the basis of the few distinctions men- 
tioned above, the social and cultural dimensions of the economics of leisure 
could be studied in a classic way by distinguishing two large subsets: the 
social organization of the economics of leisure: the market, production of 
goods and services, division of labour, introduction of technology; that is to 
say: the study of corporations, industries, the labour market and labour 
movements. And, second, the social and cultural dimensions of the econ- 
omics of leisure practices: the sphere of consumption; that is to say the study 
of the practices and activities of leisure, the study of time, as presented in the 
previous chapters, but considered here from a sociology of economics per- 
spective. 


The-Organization of the Leisure Economy: The Market, the 
Production of Goods and Services 


There are three major categories of actors in the production of goods and ser- 
vices for leisure and culture: private groups, commercial organizations and 
public and para-public organizations, including the state and local adminis- 
trative bodies. | 

Those actors are described here as producers of goods and services, but 
not, for example, from the political dimensions, which will be the theme of 
the next chapter. 


Private Groups 

It is not easy to define the respective boundaries of the market that each of 
these actors occupies. Private groups include, for example, summer camps, 
youth hostels and public holiday facilities, as well as private community 
centres. Without knowing the total volume of economic activities generated 
by private groups, it is nonetheless worthwhile pointing out that their goal is 
not for profit like commercial organizations, but more towards the objectives 
and values of modern leisure. Nowadays, private groups pursue various ends, 
such as environmental education, the socialization of children, training, and 
so forth. It is a typical case where “economic rationality’ is in the service of 
values and ideologies. 


Commercial Organizations 
As mentioned in the chapter on leisure workers, commercial organizations 
constitute without a doubt the most important economic actor in the field of 
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leisure and culture: films, production of sports equipment, toy superstores, 
restaurants, travel agencies, and so on. On the whole, we can group the differ- 
ent commercial industries according to two types: (1) those that directly or 
indirectly. produce leisure goods or services (e.g. production of sporting 
goods or of audiovisual equipment, restaurants) and (2) those that use leisure 
as a means of promoting consumption (e.g. breweries, tobacco companies, 
car manufacturers). | 

As already stated, commercial enterprises have the greatest share of the 
leisure market. The production of goods and services for leisure and culture 
15 primarily for commercial purposes, it aims at economic profitability. In 
other words, the orientation of commercial enterprise is towards calculating 
the profitability of their investments in the field of leisure, beyond values, 
incentives or underlying meanings. 

Commercial firms, therefore, play a very important role in the field of 
leisure, notably concerning the influence they exercise because of their 
greater sensitivity to the evolution of the market and to their rapid adapta- 
bility to the changes in the leisure habits of the population. What is more, 
they exercise an enormous influence on the “supply” of leisure and cultural 
goods and services: films, private television, toy manufacturing companies 
and so on. The private sector is the one that most profoundly influences 
habits and behaviours, whereas its main goal is economic profitability! 

As for advertising agencies, it appears that leisure plays a more and more 
important part in boosting sales, sometimes to excess: one associates the 
countryside with the purchase of a car or the smoking of cigarettes. Numer- 
ous enterprises use the opposition of work and leisure in order to promote 
their products; the theme of parties and festivals is a favourite (particularly 
with the brewing industry). 

Consider also the economic strategies of production that are used by the 
private sector. There is certainly a relative domination, a certain monopoly 
by multinational enterprises, notably in the sector of tourism, as well as in 
the production of leisure goods (e.g. multinationals dominate the market of 
audiovisual equipment production and the hotel industry). On the other 
hand, the local or the artisan can also attract a certain clientele. 

An enterprise can thus be defined as an organization pursuing, through a 
system of relations founded on economic calculations, obvious social ends. In 
the case of leisure, it consists of the production of cultural goods, recreational 
or sports facilities, or other services of a similar nature, but based on some sort 
of “economic rationality’, as the main concern is cost and profitability. There 
is thus a constant contradiction, or conflict, between the social functions of 
the enterprise and the privatization of its system of organization, decision- 
making and management. For example, the choice to produce specific toys or 
cultural goods implies obvious cultural and social consequences. It is, in fact, 
a case of private definitions based on economic calculations. 
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Public Spending 

Total public expenditure on leisure does not constitute the most important 
part of leisure expenditure in any western economy. For example, it was esti- 
mated that in France total expenditure by the state, departments and cities 
(including the money spent on broadcasting, which accounts in France for 
about half of public expenditure on leisure and culture) amounted to about 
22.5 percent of total expenditure on leisure and culture in the French 
economy in 1979.1 In the USA, it was calculated that in 1981 expenditure on 
commercial recreation was approximately $244 billion, and represented 9 
percent of the net national product and 9 million jobs; the expenditure of 
cities accounted for $3.4 billion; total public expenditure represented 2.7 
percent of the total expenditure (Ellis and Norton, 1988: 14); in 1988 the 
figures were roughly the same (Blaine and Mohammad, 1991). 


Leisure within the Market Economy 


Household Appliances 

As everyone knows, the most widely distributed home entertainment appli- 
ances in the West are cars, televisions, radios, video-cassette recorders (VCRs) 
and compact disc players. In fact, media consumption equipment has reached 
a point of saturation. It is no exaggeration to say that the most popular equip- 
ment is very often for leisure, and this includes cars, whose importance in 
leisure expenditure is often underestimated. In terms of sporting equipment 
many families nowadays possess several types: bicycles, skis, and so on. 

In other words, there has been a quantitative ‘increase in the access to 
culture’? along with simultaneous, important transformations in the partici- 
pation in classic cultural activities, as illustrated in the earlier chapter. “Leisure 
and Cultural Participation’. The growth of personal spending on leisure in 
the last few decades was first noticeable in the commercial sector, apart from 
the sector of public radio and television, and soon extended to sports equip- 
ment and to sociocultural and socioeducational activities. Public demand was 
satisfied in large part by the private sector, but we must not disregard the 
importance of public investment in equipment and facilities (e.g. public 
libraries, community or sports centres) and subsidies for community 
development. 


The Hierarchy of Family Expenditure 

Family expenditure seems to be organized according to a hierarchy of needs, 
which can be translated in various ways, notably: (1) by the importance 
granted to the various items in pecuniary terms, as well as how they have 
evolved in importance over time; (2) by the choice of the most necessary 
items; (3) by the feeling of deprivation; and (4) by the evolution of 
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expenditure with the growth of income. These four aspects as such give a rela- 
tively mixed picture of the role of leisure in family expenditure. We discuss 
each one in turn. | 

As to the hierarchy of itenis in financial terms and of the room granted 
to leisure expenditure, we can estimate that a minimum of about 10 percent 
of contemporary family spending is directly devoted to leisure. However, we 
are of the opinion: that most studies underestimate the importance of some 
items, by not considering, for example, those related to car maintenance and 
to travel. In fact, according to time-budget studies, at least one-third of all 
journeys are related to leisure. Georges Gallais-Hamonno estimated that 52 
percent of the mileage of a French car was used for leisure (Gallais-Hamonno, 
1972: 435). It is therefore no exaggeration to conclude that between a third 
and half of travel expenditure can be linked to leisure. We must also add gar- 
dening and housekeeping expenses, leisure wear, and so forth. 

Our own calculations lead us to conclude that in reality the total family 
expenditure on leisure is about 20 percent. Based on our chronological series 
of surveys, we believe this estimate is realistic and has remained constant for 
the last few years, at least in Canada (Pronovost, 1993: Ch. 7). One can con- 
clude that leisure comes in third or fourth place in terms of financial import- 
ance, after expenditure on housing, food, personal goods and services. The 
percentage for leisure expenditure doubled in the 1970s, and has fallen by a 
few percentage points since the beginning of the 1990s. Furthermore, after 
the decline experienced at the beginning of the 1980s, owing to the economic 
crisis and a decrease in consumer power, the percentage of expenditure 
devoted to leisure is now tending to stabilize rather than increase. 

Concerning the hierarchy within leisure expenditure, items related to 
travel often constitute close to half of the family leisure budget. Eating out 
has increased enormously in the last few decades, which makes it the second 
highest single leisure expenditure. Following this comes expenditure related 
to alcoholic beverages, holidays and live performances. 


The Elasticity of Leisure Expenditure and the Feeling of 

Deprivation | 

On the other hand, leisure-related expenditure constitutes a budgetary item 
that can easily shrink. As soon as cutbacks become necessary, families have a 
tendency to restrict first all their leisure expenditure. Activities, holidays and 
leisure equipment are generally the principal areas subject to restriction in 
expenditure. À recent French study indicated that ‘financial restrictions affect 
vacations and leisure before evérything else (close to eight out of ten people), 
then clothing (seven out of ten) and the purchase of household equipment 
(67 percent)? That is why, from time to time, a significant fall in tourism and 
spending related to restaurants, for instance, is observed during any economic 
crisis, 
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One conclusion is already clear: leisure is one of the most elastic areas; it 
is a flexible ‘need’ which must give way to other priorities. However, the 
more a need is restricted, the more its loss is felt — hence the feeling of depri- 
vation. r 


Extension of ‘Needs’ and Aspirations 

Otherwise, spending on. leisure increases in a family (which is not the case, 
for example, for housing and food, which reach a maximum expenditure 
level). This feature is well documented. As with time, as soon as additional 
resources are available, for the most part they are spent on leisure. The leisure 
economy grows at almost the same rate as growth in family income. 

From this we can conclude that the ‘elasticity’ of leisure expenditure, 
which we discussed above, and the influence of available income are why 
expenditure on leisure and culture is among the most vulnerable to economic 
circumstances. But in the long term, the industrialized countries will see a 
growth in this area of consumption. 

Other factors that cause an increase or decrease in leisure spending 
should also be considered. The size of households as well as the family life- 
cycle are among the principal factors. The size of households — especially in 
terms of the presence of young children — negatively affects spendirig on hol- 
idays and outings. As for the life-cycle, it is well documented that certain 
practices are strongly linked to the age of the individual. 


Social Stratification and Norms of Consumption 


The consumption of recreational goods and services is economically very 
important indeed. It is linked to the more general phenomenon of social 
stratification associated with the ‘society of consumption’. So, leisure con- 
sumption depends on the general norms of consumption and is heavily influ- 
enced by advertising. This is done in two ways. One may try to ‘sell’ leisure 
through advertising (e.g. travel agencies promoting holiday packages), or 
leisure may serve to promote general consumption (e.g. promoting the sales 
of new cars in a leisure context). Leisure is a part of the structure of con- 
sumption. | 

Another major aspect is the manipulation of values. Here again, leisure 
is an integral part of market forces. For example, it is often through the con- 
sumption of leisure goods and services that gender stereotypes are trans- 
mitted (toys, music videos). In the chapters on activities and on generations, 
we discussed how reading habits and media consumption constitute a major 
factor in the process of socialization to the gender division of leisure. 

As for social stratification, we can observe several instances in leisure 
consumption: access to goods and services related to income; the ownership 
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of goods and equipment (on this topic, however, it seems that for certain 
types of items, notably audiovisual, the classic differentiations are of less 
importance, whereas they are more obvious in the case of certain luxury 
goods); the use of goods and services (e.g. television consumption and reading 
habits); and, finally, the hierarchy of leisure spending. 

In matters of cultural consumption the “differences linked to social 
classes, education and revenue are maintained or increased”.* Recent studies 
indicate that to these. traditional divisions are now added new forms of 
inequalities. One of these is, indisputably, the gap between generations, par- 
ticularly between young people and the other age groups. Another is the situ- 
ation of a significant number of senior citizens. And, finally, come the 
inequalities according to family type, notably depending on whether the 
family is a so-called “single family” or a “double-income family”. These div- 
isions have such an effect that it has been stated that ‘the position in the life- 
cycle tends to replace social class as a determining factor of lifestyle and of 
consumption’. 


Conclusion 


If the economy of leisure and culture constitutes one of the least developed 
sectors in economics, this is even more the case for the economic sociology 
of culture. That is why in this chapter we have had to rely on estimates and 
secondary analyses of available data. 

We can nevertheless conclude that if free time represents a quarter of 
individual time use, the spending related to leisure accounts for at least 10 
percent of household budgets — in reality probably more than twice this per- 
centage according to our calculations. In other words, leisure and culture are 
nowadays dependent on a fundamental process of economic integration. The 
organization and production of leisure and cultural goods and services are 
based on the usual parameters of the market economy. Leisure and culture 
have become a field of economic calculation like any other. 

Thus, we return to the questions we posed in the introduction to this 
chapter. How does one approach the issue of the social and cultural dimen- 
sions of the leisure economy? How does one understand sociologically the 
economic rationality of leisure? We first attempted to observe how the separ- 
ation of private and public spheres leads to the introduction of economic 
calculations in the production of goods and services for leisure and culture. 
This means the integration within the economic system of cultural or social 
activities consumed in the private sphere. We also highlighted the weak 
market share of public enterprises from which we can question the real econ- 
omic impact. Then we discussed the real importance of leisure expenditure 
to overall spending, and concluded that the definite increase in the former is 
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a sign of the evolution of values and lifestyles. It is, nevertheless, as are a large 
number of cultural practices, subject to social stratification and is very sensi- 
tive to economic circumstances. It is therefore often in this field of con- 
sumption that ‘frustrations’ and ‘deprivations’ are most strongly felt. 


Notes 


1 Girard (1982: 129). 

2 Girard (1982: 21). 

3 Consommation et modes de vie (No. 42, September-December 1989 [CREDOC, 
Paris]). 

4 Dirn (1990: 296). 

5 Dirn (1990: 296). 


Public Structures 





Introduction: A Short Definition 


ctivities, time, space, economy and human resources related to the 

leisure phenomenon have developed so rapidly, become so complex, that 
In western societies, at least, it has become necessary to bring some har- 
monious integration to all these elements, especially to bring some definition 
of the general and instrumental goals to be achieved. In political theory, we 
use the concept of the political system to refer to a specific structure or ‘politi- 
cal” institution in our society: for example, goal attainment. 

It is worthwhile noting that it is only in the last few decades that some 
countries have expressed some relatively explicit policies regarding leisure, or 
have established specific public leisure institutions. The history of modern 
leisure is illustrated by the progressive implementation of public structures 
at various levels. It is no longer possible to understand the making of modern 
leisure without reference to the making of the modern state. The gradual 
institutionalization of the modern political system is clearly linked to the 
industrialization process; it also means organization, at public expense, to 
meet social, cultural and economic needs, either on a mandatory basis (e.g. 
the education system), or on a voluntary basis. All this implies a minimum 
consensus about the means to achieve collective goals: this precisely is a defi- 
nition of the public system. The study of leisure must also be subject to a true 
sociopolitical analysis. 

In sociological theory, the political system is fundamentally oriented 
towards the achieving of collective goals and objectives (be they social, econ- 
omic or cultural). It is the implementation of specific means to achieve col- 
lective goals that specifically characterizes the political system: health, 
defence, education, justice, and so forth. But the political system also has the 
monopoly on legitimate use of force. This is enforced by a judicial system: a 
system of prescriptive and usually written norms, aimed at regulating the 
relationship between individuals and groups, whose main creator is the state 
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(through parliament), whose law enforcement system is the police. In fact, 
one may rather speak of a legal-political system. There are many legislations 
and bylaws related to various aspects of leisure: ethical norms for film censor- 
ship, rules about the control of aspects of violence in sport, specific legislation 
for creating non-profit organizations, and so forth. Some leisure norms and 
values are thus transcribed into the judicial system; this is an example of how 
they become institutionalized. 

Bylaws usually accompany rules of law, as an extension of the action of 
the political system. Moreover, as the state took shape, there have been many 
cases of institutionalizing leisure policies by the implementation of perma- 
nent structures at about every level, from the local to the regional to the 
national. We have to take this fact into consideration in the following para- 
graphs. | 


f 


The Sociological Frames of Reference for the Analysis of Leisure 
Policies 


How have sociologists of leisure tried to deal with the question of leisure 
policies? What kind of frame of reference has been developed? On the basis 
of the review of literature we made in the Introduction, we can refer to three 
main traditions. The first is the American, and puts emphasis on the manage- 
ment of resources at the local level; the second comes from British studies 
and aims at a ‘pluralist’ model of society; the third refers to the notion of cul- 
tural development, clearly influenced by Dumazedier’s works. 

In close relation with the meanings and functions generally given to 
leisure in contemporary societies (see our chapter “The Social and Cultural 
Meanings of Leisure”), especially its psychological and personal dimensions 
in terms of freedom and individuality, the conventional framework begins 
from an apparent paradox: how is it possible to implement any kind of poli- 
cies in the field of private life? Could this become an unacceptable intrusion 
into the domain of individual rights? Is not a policy of ‘happiness’ imposs- 
ible? How does one legitimate the use of collective resources for personal 
considerations? This is why some sociologists of leisure try to call upon social 
if not ethical considerations in order to sketch at least the main principles — 
behind state involvement in the leisure field. 

The American tradition, for instance, mainly focuses on the management 
of local public services. The other political levels are almost absent. Its roots 
can be traced back to the first community experiences, in the second half of 
the last century. Briefly, sociology of leisure in the USA tended to take this 
history for granted and then just go on by cursorily describing local struc- 
tures. John Kelly (1982) states that one of the very first requirements of the 
delivery of public leisure is to promote access to environmental resources 
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from a perspective of conservation. Another requirement, he adds, is equity 
among all citizens when implementing programmes and resources, particu- 
larly people and groups with limited means (handicapped people, aged 
people, etc.). Then he describes federal, state and local structures and some 
considerations about the job market are presented. We must recognize this as 
a rather limited political sociology of leisure. 

The British tradition goes somewhat further. Kenneth Roberts (1978) 
insists on the fact that one cannot rely on any objective criteria to make politi- 
cal decisions in terms of public services. He proposes at least three guidelines 
which can serve as foundations for public provision. The first, widely 
accepted, is the necessary regulation of resources and territory. The second is 
about using leisure for ‘non-leisure purposes” (education, promoting health, 
etc.). The third is about distributive justice: the political system must make 
sure that everyone has the same opportunity to benefit from collective leisure 
resources. 

A specific model of society was called upon to legitimize state involve- 
ment in the field of leisure: ‘a pluralist society’ model. This model falls 
between a ‘laissez-faire’ approach and a centralized, controlled model for cul- 
tural institutions. It favours a notion of a ‘pluralist vision for public services’ 
(Dower et al., 1981; Roberts, 1978). It states that departments and services 
not directly involved in leisure delivery must become aware of the conse- 
quences of their interventions in the field of leisure (housing, environment, 
etc.). Such a pluralist notion also calls on various actors in the private and the 
non-profit sectors, and seeks not to duplicate existing services. Individuals 
are the prime agents of their needs (one could give the example of family gath- 
erings). A further aspect is that attention must be paid to the influence of the 
social and physical environment in the development of interests, resources 
and services (Dower et al., 1981: 142-3). 

Dumazedier’s theory of cultural development, however, is centred on 
measurable indicators of cultural development. It places importance on scien- 
tific rationality in looking for ‘cultural needs’, ‘defined by criteria chosen by 
social planners, organizers or creators of cultural values’ (Dumazedier, 1974: 
197; our translation). It looks also to identifying the real constraints and avail- 
able resources in the context of a larger process of cultural development. 
Contrary to other authors, in Dumazedier’s writings there is no such thing 
as political prerequisites, or goals to achieve, or any personal credo. It is 
rather a matter of sociological imagination to search for the cultural needs of 
any population, to identify the possible means, the possible tendencies, the 
foreseeable difficulties. He calls it an ‘active sociology’. Dumazedier is one 
of the few sociologists who propose the tools of sociology to develop or 
assess any cultural policy. He stands for a relativistic cultural policy, based on 
social consensus, which the sociologist can try to look at from surveys, 
indepth interviews, panels, and so on. 
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With few exceptions, in the sociology of leisure normative assertions 
about leisure policies depart from any genuine sociological framework. In 
almost every case the definition of ‘politics’ comes directly from the defi- 
nitions and functions given to leisure itself, as we briefly described in the 
Introduction. In other words, the political sociology of leisure is based not 
on any genuine political sociology, or any political theory, but on concepts 
about leisure. Moreover, a ‘model of society” is almost taken for granted, it 
not some personal feeling and credo. Kenneth Roberts is one of the few to 
overtly recognize this point, when he states that his chapter on social poli- 
cies differs from other parts of his book and is even less ‘dispassionate’ 
(Roberts, 1978: 149). 

In the remaining part of this chapter, we try to develop a sociological 
framework for the study of leisure policies and public structures. Such a 
framework must first put aside any ‘non-sociological’ definitions of leisure 
and leisure policies. It should not be a mere presentation of overall collective 
goals in the leisure and some ‘non-leisure’ fields. It should try to make dis- 
tinctions between overall policies and their real achievements. It should also 
point out various levels of political structures as well as their diversity. Unfor- 
tunately, empirical data are scarce, even non-existent, particularly at the 
national level, although there are more surveys available at the local level. 


The State Level 


A ‘Liberal’ Model of State Involvement within the Field of Leisure 
The progress of public leisure policies has been, historically speaking, quite 
subtle, usually through the enactment of laws and bylaws that have had some 
indirect consequences on leisure: reducing the work week, introducing paid 
holidays, setting up wildlifereserves. More explicit and direct political con- 
cerns about leisure are relatively recent, in the last three to four decades. The 
political actor has not been a key actor in the history of leisure in western 
societies. | 

State intervention usually played a supplementary or protective role; 
sometimes it was explicitly about regulation, mainly in sport (e.g. violence, 
mandatory equipment). lt appears to be spasmodic, related tc some specific 
context. It seems to follow the principle of ‘laissez-faire’. There are very few 
instances of specific leisure legislation. Let us remember that the struggle for 
the reduction of the work week and for paid holidays, for example, has been 
fought by workers and their unions, not in the leisure sector itself. Until 
recently, safety concerning sport and games was left to the private sector. 
Large parts of cultural activities are defined in purely economic terms. 

One may conclude that political intervention in the field of leisure was 
generally governed (so to speak) in western countries by what we may call ‘a 
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liberal model of leisure”: the role and function of the political system were 
mainly of a supplementary or indirect nature; ‘the public provision for leisure 
developed piecemeal’ (Roberts, 1978: 151). In this kind of model, politics is 
conceived as regulatory: its role is to make sure, for instance, that a balance 
is maintained among different social forces, to address any dysfunctions, or 
temporarily to take charge. 


A Framework for the Analysis of Leisure Policies 
Here we mainly draw from the Council of Europe’s analysis and assessment 
of cultural policies.” 

The first chapter of their analysis of leisure policies deals with the assess- 
ment of any existing, clearly defined goals. We have seen that this is rarely 
the case in western countries, even when some implicit goals could be fore- 
seen. In addition to this, the definition of goal achievement implies a defi- 
nition of the role of the state. As we mentioned above, there exists a so-called 
liberal model of intervention, the state is said to be a ‘facilitator’. 

Sweden is one of the countries where national cultural goals are clearly 
defined, such as: to contribute, to protect and facilitate freedom of expres- 
sion; to reduce the negative effects of industrial recreation in the field of 
culture; to promote decentralization of activities and management; to take 
into consideration the living conditions of underprivileged people; and to 
promote artistic and cultural renewal.3 There exist specific sectorial policies 
in the areas of sport, outdoor pursuits, the arts, and so on. 

In brief, what follows is a review of what needs to be taken'into con- 
sideration when analysing the role and functions of the political system in the 
field of leisure. The list's applicability may vary according to specific coun- 
tries: as we stated above, the presence or not of clear goals in the leisure field 
or related to leisure needs to be established, together with an indication as to 
how to achieve these goals; common goals include the democratization of 
leisure, accessibility, distributive justice, equity, support for the underprivi- 
leged and the protection of the natural environment and resources; leisure 
planning and development, within the context or not of a larger cultural 
development policy;.the definition of priorities; the promotion of leisure per 
se or other non-leisure pursuits; the management of leisure and collective 
recreation resources; the coordination and support of collective action; 
leisure training; research; information and education; and so on. 

Another chapter in the Council of Europe’s Study focuses on the analy- 
sis of existing political structures in place to achieve various political goals. 
They may be specific leisure departments, or not. There is, of course, a lot of 
variation depending on the presence or not of structures at the national, 
regional or local level. 

Another aspect deals with what human and financial resources are avail- 
able. We emphasized in the previous chapter how public leisure expenditure 
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represents a minor percentage of total leisure expenditure. Any assessment of 
leisure policy must take into account the amount of resources available, as well 
as the actual priorities they may imply — beyond what may be stated officially. 

The Council of Europe pays much importance to the decentralization of 
activities and responsibilities, to the regionalization of culture in the differ- 
ent parts of any country. How do various structures, at different levels, 
cooperate, share the same resources, facilities and competencies? Is there an 
overall strategy for the distribution of equipment and facilities nationwide?* 

Another aspect, not easy to measure, is the democratization of culture. 
How can leisure be made accessible to everyone? How can the progress 
made, or not, be measured in terms of cultural participation? On this point, 
available data on activities, and on generations and life-cycles (see earlier 
chapters) indicate that there has been diversification in cultural participation 
over the last decades: in attendance at cultural institutions, museums, for 
instance; in reading habits; in the increase in sport activities. The role of 
voluntary associations is also very important. However, it is more difficult to 
assess how much these trends are the result of leisure and culture policies. 

As the Council of Europe points out, there are no real tools for evaluat- 
ing or assessing recent trends. We cannot really evaluate how far the so-called 
trend towards the democratization of culture has gone. Consequently, the last 
step in the analysis of any leisure policy surely is the implementation of some 
monitoring programme. 


Local Public Structures 


In the past few decades, most cities have set up some sort of public leisure 
services, and have allocated funds to provide leisure, cultural and sport facil- 
ities. It appears that in the leisure field cities hold more political power in 
comparison with regional and national levels. The proportion of leisure 
expenditure in local public budgets has increased rapidly over the past 
decades. In France, for example, cultural expenditure in 1990 represented 
about 14 percent of public expenditure in cities of over 150,000 inhabitants 
and close to 10 percent in cities of 10,000 inhabitants and more.’ It is about 
10 percent in Quebec and Canada. 


Changes in the Roles and Functions of Local Government in the 

Field of Leisure 

Historically speaking, direct intervention by the municipalities in the field of 
leisure dates to the early part of this century (notwithstanding early experi- 
ences in the last century, particularly in the US and in Great Britain). Leisure 
activities would often be organized by private groups, voluntary associations 
or religious groups. But the responsibilities at stake grew to such an extent 
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that many cities became aware of their own role and progressively took under 
their wing activities that had been under the supervision of private groups or 
dispersed among several departments. 

The very first form of public leisure structure at local level could be called 
a “built-in public organizational structure’ (D’Amours, 1997). This is to say 
that within a specific department or an autonomous public agency, the city 
took charge of many leisure functions: management of equipment and facil- 
ities, programming, financial support, and so forth. Public authorities were 
in favour of some sort of direct or indirect intervention in the leisure field, in 
terms of activities, facilities and finance. 

But this model of intervention progressively changed towards a 
decentralized and supportive model. Increasingly, cities gave the mandate to 
voluntary associations to run community centres, activities and facilities. The 
heavy investment necessary for leisure facilities and amenities particularly, in 
addition to financial crises, forced the cities to turn elsewhere. There was a 
slow but progressive change in cities’ leisure functions, from provider of 
leisure to privatization and transfer of responsibilities to community associ- 
ations and even to the private sector. Local public services have experienced 
rapid change. They have moved from being the direct providers of leisure ser- 
vices to restricting themselves to a supportive and collaborative role with the 
community and private sector — sometimes providing no more than limited 
technical, professional and financial support. This new pattern of inter- 
vention is a “decentralized and organic model’, strongly associated more and 
more closely with community and local organizations. 

One of the consequences is that cities, whether they were or not in the 
past, are now no longer the main providers of activities and services in the 
field of leisure. The local community sector (if not the private sector in many 
cases) has taken this role over. It is as if we have come full circle — to the time 
when religious groups, charitable organizations and community leaders were 
at the forefront of the development of leisure services. 


Perceived Roles and Functions of the Local Public Sector 
When looking at surveys as to how the population perceives the roles and 
functions of the local public sector in the field of leisure, we can conclude, 
first of all, that the level of information is very poor. Our own samples show 
that only a small proportion of the population is aware of the existence of a 
leisure department as such (where they exist). People seem to be better 
informed about the activities and services which are provided per se.6 

In spite of this, there is a strong legitimacy given to the role of leisure 
services at the local level. Our own surveys point to a clear and almost unan- 
imous consensus about some kind of presence of the public sector in the 
leisure field. In other words, the local political system appears to be defined 
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by the population as a political system as such: an institution devoted to 
achieving comprehensive leisure and cultural goals. 

But what kind of goals? What should local public institutions be achiev- 
ing, according to the views of the population? From our own surveys, when 
suggesting various models of intervention and different scenarios for the 
future (ranging from a complete withdrawal to the most comprehensive 
leisure department), the results clearly indicate that people are rarely in 
favour of a total non-involvement on the part of the public sector. Instead, 
most people support the idea of a partnership between the community and 
the public sector. As we highlighted earlier, this points towards a profound 
change in the role of the local public sector in the field of leisure and culture, 
which can be summarized as follows: basic and regularly updated knowledge 
of the needs and expectations of the local population; consultation: that is, 
regularly seeking the population’s advice; promoting citizens’ involvement; 
promoting cooperation among the various actors involved, including the 
education sector; local public services can play a key role in this matter; pro- 
moting the coordination of efforts, resources and available services, includ- 
ing non-leisure services that can have a major impact on leisure and culture 
(school, urban planning, etc.); promoting equitable access to services; and 
professional, financial and technical support for the community and the 
voluntary sector. 

It goes without saying that cities possess the necessary information- 
seeking tools, they have access to data on all resources available in their 
municipality, and they can count on educated, well-trained human 
resources. 


Conclusion 


As we stated at the outset, it is no longer possible to undertake any socio- 
logical study of leisure without taking into consideration some serious politi- 
cal analysis. Public resources devoted to leisure may be scarce; they may not 
represent a significant part of leisure expenditure as a whole. Nevertheless, 
we can conclude that there is a growing public concern about leisure in 
western countries at least. It leads to some, albeit limited, assessment of the 
role of the public sector in the leisure field — one that is largely shared by 
members of the public. Unfortunately, the political sociology of leisure still 
remains in its infancy — the prime example being the underdeveloped state of 
policy assessment. 

As far as the changing role of local political structures is concerned, 
mainly because of the transfer of many leisure responsibilities from the politi- 
cal system to the community sector, one can conclude that this political soci- 
ology of leisure is really a sociology of the power and authority relationship 
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between public authorities and community leaders, to which we alluded in 
the chapter on voluntary organizations. 


Notes 


1 Temps, culture et société (Pronovost, 1983: 205ff.). 

2 See, for example, La Politique culturelle de la France (1988). See also the report 
about Sweden referred to below. | 

3 Council of Europe (1989). | 

4 We draw freely from La Politique culturelle de la France (1988). 

5 Ministère de la culture (France) (Développement culturel, No. 94; July 1992, No. 
97, January 1993). 

6 We codirected some of these surveys with Max D’Amours, who has recently 
published a book on this subject (D’Amours, 1997). 


Family and Leisure 





Introduction 


f all institutions, the family is perhaps the one in which it 1s easiest to 

perceive transformations. First of all, family-related values have 
remained very strong. The various surveys cited in the chapter.on social and 
cultural meanings undoubtedly allow us to conclude that the family still con- 
stitutes the prime value object in our society, even among young people. In 
the western system of values, the family is predominantly represented as a 
central value: work and leisure values are subsidiary or complementary to 
family values, and the equilibrium between these spheres is strongly modu- 
lated by socioeconomic status. 

Thus, it is not the family as a central value which is in the process of 
changing, but rather the patterns of family organization. Among the major 
changes we can mention are: marriage rates have greatly declined in the past 
decades; living together and common-law marriage are increasing; divorce 
rates have risen to an unforeseen extent; the average family has shrunk to 
one or two children; it is no longer possible to take up the phenomenon of 
the modern family without dealing with the increase of single-parent 
families. 

Is the family in crisis? Will we witness the death of the family? We think 
not. Rather, what we are witnessing is a profound mutation of the modern 
family, or a diversification of the forms of family life. Legal and juridical 
family-related norms have been weakened, as our expectations of a model of 
the family centred around the pursuit of a harmonious emotional life and 
warm relationships have grown. The family appears more and more to be a 
sanctuary of emotional security, of warm relationships, of free-time activities 
outside work, and this is so, whatever the actual modes of family organiz- 
ation may be. Likewise, several models of family life are emerging or already 
exist: living.together without being married, the existence of true contracts 
of solidarity between couples, single-parent families, greater economic 
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independence of spouses — particularly women — and profound changes in 
male-female relationships. 

In fact, perhaps it is more male-female relationships which are in a 
process of rapid change than the family per se. However, studies on the 
subject put the decline in the marriage rate down to the fact that women are 
getting married at a later age: more women are in paid employment and this 
is having an effect on traditional family relations. 

Let us also add that we are probably witnessing, in parallel, a transform- 
ation and a deepening of intergenerational bonds or ties, which we have 
already discussed from the angle of cultural activities in some previous chap- 
ters. For example, economic support and exchange between parents and the 
young couple is quite frequent; families get together during holidays and 
weekends. 

It is in such a context that relations between the family and free time must 
be studied. The traditional leisure studies approach consists of focusing on 
‘family life-cycles’ and on attempting to decide ori the place and functions of 
leisure and of culture. However, as we have already emphasized, the family 
model, whether it be conjugal or nuclear, constitutes a narrow and normative 
vision of family that the data no longer support. Moreover, the family life- 
cycles approach is essentially linear, whereas it is well established that nowa- 
days the historic trajectory of each member of the family unit is made up of 
unions, ruptures and restoration. 

So a research agenda on the relations between family and free time — in 
the context of the transformations of the modern family as well as of the func- 
tions given to leisure and to culture — may develop around two major axes: 


family and time, and family and free time. 


Family and Time 


The family is the prime agent of socialization with respect to time. However, 
over the last few decades, the family has lost part of its socialization function 
mainly to the school and the media. Because of the division of family labour 
in our societies, it is often women who play a key role in the management of 
family time and in the socialization of children to temporal norms. Women 
manage children’s meals and naps, and also when they are to wash, dress and 
go to bed. They are usually at the centre of the coordination of the activities 
of all family members. In our societies, the organization of family time is 
mainly controlled by women. 


Diversity of Family Time 
The reduction of the number of working hours in the past few decades, the 
improvement of home appliances and the reduction in family size have all 
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contributed to an increase in discretionary time. A part of this time gain has 
been devoted to the family and home-centred activities, whereas another part 
has gone to personal care and leisure, suggesting that family time competes 
directly with other categories of social time. We discussed in the chapter on 
leisure time that what can be called ‘family time’, on a time-budget based defi- 
nition, is actually decreasing. Indeed, the family is at the critical centre of the 
multiple times of its members. Take, for example, changes in children's time 
depending on their age; that of the husband according to whether he is at the 
beginning or the middle of his career or approaching retirement; and that of 
the wife, whether she works part-time, full-time or not at all. 

In this respect, the family is the junction of three different time dimen- 
sions: the life-cycles of each of its members; the professional career of 
husband and wife; and the family life-cycle itself. The situation becomes even 
more complex when a family’s socioeconomic characteristics are considered: 
the single-parent family, the working-class family, the family involved in agri- 
culture, the bourgeois family, the ‘dual career’ family, and so on. Time is one 
of the neglected dimensions of family structures. 

The family must adapt to internal, external, divergent and convergent 
times, and it must also coordinate and integrate these various times. However, 
most empirical studies conclude that school and work have more of an effect 
on family time and space than the other way round; the family has little 
power over the time requirements of work and school. Still, new, or at least 
different, relations can be observed between work and the family. The many 
times which overlap with family can obey various ‘family logics’, depending 
on the nature of the family relationships, close or distant, the temporal expec- 
tations of each and the temporal constraints imposed by institutions and 
organizations. In the final analysis, if a family cannot reconcile or integrate 
the conflicting times of its members, then there is cause for separation or 
divorce. 


The Diversity of Time Relations 
Several time relations are possible, depending on the type of family. A family 
may try to negotiate and coordinate common activities (meals, parties, house- 
work, etc.) even though individual autonomy is recognized and accepted (this 
is the case when a man and woman each have a full-time job, and the chil- 
dren are young adults). Family discussions and common activities may be 
very important, with priority given to family time rather than personal time 
(this is often the case with women bringing up children). Another strategy is 
one of cooperative bargaining between some or all of the members of the 
family; time may be carefully set aside for personal activities and family duties 
(this type of relationship to time is found especially in those cases where chil- 
dren are encouraged to have a controlled degree of autonomy).' 

Studies on time use allow us to take another look at the impact of the 
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family situation on the management of time. A recent French study on the 
subject concludes that “special outings” are less important to those who live 
together as a couple? As the same report indicates, the passage from living 
alone to living together brings about a complete conversion of life: fewer 
outings, more professional work for men, more domestic work for women’ 
(p. 36), and, we might add, less free time. The daily life of young people from 
school through to marriage is another illustration. As they move into “adult 
life” young people progressively leave their friends, and their presence on the 
job market considerably restricts their time for sociability; this phenomenon 
is particularly pronounced among girls. At the time the couple is formed 
there is a clear orientation towards the family. For example, young people’s 
social activities give precedence to meetings with other couples or with 
parents and relatives. As soon as they have a child, young people go to the 
cinema less often and their leisure is concentrated on domestic space. 


Family and Free Time: A Research Agenda 


The study of the relations between free time and time dedicated to the family 
must, furthermore, take into account the following aspects: the phenomenon 
of a reduction of work time, but an increase in women’s; the diversity of 
relations to social time; the diversity of leisure time, depending on age; the 
professional trajectories of men and women; the family life-cycle; the type of 
family structure. Keeping in mind the state of research on these questions, in 
support of our remarks we confine ourselves to certain key observations. 


Relative Dependence of ‘Family Leisure’ on Family Values 

Family remains the foremost value in our societies, so much so that family 
leisure is for the main part subordinated to family values: exchange values, 
solidarity values, and so forth. The French study cited illustrates how ‘the 
entrance into family’, and the family responsibilities it assumes, heavily deter- 
mine the reduction of available free time. The Canadian study on time use 
cited in the chapter ‘Leisure Time’ also shows that it is during middle age that 
total free time is most reduced. 

It goes without saying that for young people especially, considering the 
lower place they attribute to family values in comparison with those of 
leisure, the family institution exercises a weak influence over their leisure 
practices. For different reasons, aged people demand a family interaction 
which is distinct to their daily leisure activities, in such a way that the ‘leisure’ 
to which one would like to see them confine themselves is sometimes quite 
different from their expectations of family meetings — occasions which they 
value highly. It is in middle-aged families that family values seem to exercise 
the greatest pressure on the nature of leisure activities. 
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Reverse Progression of Domestic Time and Free Time 

The evolution of the relation of free time to domestic time has shown that in 
this field ‘progress’ is slow but undoubtedly irreversible; as time dedicated to 
family obligations diminishes, as is the case in the USA and France, time 
devoted to free time increases almost proportionally. So, the American study? 
showed that in the space of a decade time spent on domestic work diminished 
by almost ten hours per week among so-called ‘inactive’ women, and that free 
time increased by more than 11 hours. For active women the reduction 1s 
more than six hours for domestic work, and their free time increases by 
nearly eight hours. In this sense, time dedicated to leisure of a family nature 
tends to be less and less associated with traditional family roles, since it is 
somewhat opposed to domestic constraints. 


The Family’s Influence on the Organization of Work Time, School 
Time and Free Time 
There is a demand for non-working time which is typical of the pressure that 
the family puts on work time and free time. As we discuss in the next chapter 
on work and leisure, the work time structure at the workplace profoundly 
influences the values and conceptions of workers’ time — just as their own 
planning influences their own time outside work — but not in a unilateral 
manner, because there is a counter-influence from other social time, namely 
that devoted to leisure and family. In other words, the role of the workplace 
as an institution which heavily structures time, among workers, both at the 
level of their conceptions of time and their own temporal values, while being 
crucial, must be integrated with other social institutions (such as family), just 
as any other time-structuring factor. | 

So in this sense, even if the family has little power in the face of school 
and work, it still exercises a certain influence over these institutions. For 
example, there is a compromise between school time and family holidays. 
Certain adjustments of work time are due to the influence of family values, 
notably women's part-time work, the search for flexible schedules, the four- 
or even the three-day work week and the management of holidays. 


The Ambiguity between ‘Family’ and ‘Cultural’ Activities 

Leisure and cultural activities may be either so-called family activities or free 
time activities depending on the context. Our studies on social meanings 
attached to leisure indicate the weak correlation between the practice of a par- 
ticular activity and a specific motivation. Accordingly, a ‘family activity’ 
refers to the appropriate context and the partners. Thus several types of 
‘family leisure’ exist. In certain cases, such as during the holiday season, or 
even during a family gathering, for example, it is more and more the charac- 
ter of the meeting which predominates and gives a ‘family meaning’ to the 
activities. In other cases the emphasis would be put on the couple who seeks 
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time and space for itself, outside domestic constraints and without the chil- 
dren. In other cases, it would be the model of family holidays which would 
predominate. Ultimately, all members of the same family may be together in 
the same place, and each one may be engaged in a different activity without 
the “family character” really being of importance. Inversely, one could call 
“family” the place, the context or the “sentiment of belonging”, and not the 
individual or collective activities of the members. 

With respect to family, leisure activities may play a role that is either inte- 
grating or disintegrating. A typical example is the media: the increase in the 
number of audiovisual items available in the household (television sets, 
VCRs, etc.) can lead to a personalized consumption of the media by each 
member of the family. Equally, it can have the effect of offering a larger per- 
sonal autonomy and thus diminish the influence of the members of the family 
over one another. 

Consumption habits provide another example: the family has by no 
means only one voice. All family members, to various degrees, participate, ‘ 
either in the decision to consume or in direct consumption. This is why there 
are few advertisements directed at all family members at once. Thus children 
are deliberately used as a potential source of influence over their parents. 
Some ads are directed at a female audience, with the aim of eventually influ- 
encing the male spouse. Gender stereotypes are often used to attract male 
consumers. Moreover, each of the family members brings the aspirations and 
preferences which stem from their own memberships or reference groups. 
Young people especially contribute to modifying the habits of family con- 
sumption by promoting the purchase of new products and by introducing 
new activities. The same applies in the case of working women: the increase 
in their income level and a greater personal autonomy coming from their job 
status — even if precarious — undoubtedly influence the expression of new 
forms of consumption, which are inevitably expressed in the sphere of leisure 
and culture. . 

The sociability of young people, particularly, allows them to escape, for 
the main part, from the family. But the family itself has difficulty escaping 
from the influences of young people's consumption norms! And just as one 
observes differences marked by the cycles of family life, so have the leisure 
practices of men and women tended to become autonomous. 


Family Sociability and Free Time 

Much research has focused on the importance of sociability networks. 
Andrée Fortin (1987: 178ff.) distinguishes three main types of networks, and 
emphasizes their influence on free time. First, the so-called traditional 
network, centred on the extended family and managed by women, partially 
identifiable in popular culture, gives rise to groups where, as we emphasized 
above, the quality of the interaction prevails over the content of the activity. 
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Second, the so-called couple network introduces professional relations into 
the universe of free time: more formal, more organized meetings, less linked 
to space than the traditional network; domestic space, in this instance, serves 
as a place of privacy and intimacy, as a refuge for couples. The third network 
is based on the individual, not the couple, and is a more recent phenomenon; 
itis primarily found in divorced couples, or when they remarry. We should 
add that another type of individual network exists, one in which spouses 
define their own personal network of sociability and of leisure activities 
together, outside professional and family relations. 

The family network thus constitutes one of the “primary” networks for 
free time activities; but it appears that the particular organizational structure 
of individual families partly determines its importance in the structuring of 
leisure. Moreover, parallel networks exist that are strongly linked to either 
the age of the children or to the spouses’ professional trajectories, and which 
regularly influence the choices, content and partners of the activity. 


Family and Socialization in Leisure and Culture 

Family interactions constitute what can be called basic practices of sociabil- 
ity, or practices of socialization to leisure and culture, especially with regard 
to norms of consumption. The family can play a major role in consumption 
“education”, developing critical attitudes and personal autonomy in the face 
of outside influences. What one may call authority models in the family exert 
great influence over the kind of leisure and cultural activities that are prac- 
tised. For example, models who are fairly lenient, depending on the age of 
the children, the activities in question and the time of year, can have a lasting 
influence. It is interesting also to observe who these actors exerting the influ- 
ence are: father, mother or grandparents. In this respect it is possible to see a 
kind of specialization in the socialization of leisure and culture among these 
different actors. 

On the other hand, however, it has been mentioned above how children 
themselves are often a source of learning about ‘new leisure’, how they intro- 
duce into the family new forms or new objects of consumption. 

Nevertheless, the ages of both the parent(s) and the children must be 
taken into account. In the first stages of childhood, functions of leisure and 
cultural socialization undoubtedly focus on the acquisition of basic skills, on 
expression (notably by children being enrolled in various classes, organized 
groups and summer camps), as well as on the development of sociability net- 
works. The learning of time management by children may be done by inte- 
grating them in structured and planned contexts: the regular practice of sports 
and cultural activities, for instance. The regularization of daily activities, even 
if it may be synonymous with routine, also signifies control and planning of 
time. The learning of autonomy and discipline may also be acquired through 
institutions other than the family. 
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During adolescence, the functions of autonomy, of distancing, of edu- 
cation in leisure and consumption and of the development of mobility within 
the leisure space predominate, even if, in practice, peer group networks 
undoubtedly exert a tremendous influence. | 

There are other examples of the family's socializing role in relation to 
leisure and culture: 


1. Models of young people's time management: time organization, planning 
of regular, extra-curricular activities, organization of holidays; 

2. The temporal horizon implicit in the organization of leisure and cultural 

activities (e.g. courses which extend over several years, regular attendance 

at camps during the holidays); 

Young people's media consumption: parents” attitudes, lenience, control; 

4. Socialization to reading habits among children, particularly regarding 

obligatory school readings; 

Visiting cultural institutions (museums, historic sites, etc.); 

6. The level of attention paid to male and female stereotypes in young 
people’s leisure, and the importance of stereotypes in parents’ leisure 
activities; 

7. The importance placed on authority models in decisions affecting young 
people’s leisure; 

8. The degree of importance given to the autonomy of young people in their 
leisure activities. | 


ii 


S 


Leisure and Family Life-Cycles 

It goes without saying that any analysis of the relations between the family 
and leisure depends on the family’s life-cycle stage. On this subject, the study 
by Rapoport and Rapoport (1975) is still valid in many respects. These 
authors distinguished four phases of the cycles of family life and leisure. 

The first phase is adolescence, which the authors identify as a period of 
crystallization of identity. Most empirical works clearly identify the ‘youth’ 
age as being an age of the search for self-expression — for the main part to 
escape family controls, and even school. We have already emphasized the pre- 
dominant place that leisure and juvenile sociability occupy. | 

The second phase is the young adult, characterized by a progressive 
identification with social institutions. The French study on time use (Les 
emplois du temps des Français, 1989) clearly establishes how couple for- 
mation substantially modifies the length and the content of free time. 

The third phase is parenthood, which has become more and more 
complex with the changes in the patterns of procreation, the phenomenon of 
family ruptures and break-ups and the formation of new families. Studies 
usually distinguish various ‘sub-cycles’ corresponding to the presence of 
children in the family and to their age: a family with pre-school children, 
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school-aged children, adolescents or no children at all. It seems to us that such 
a model is less and less pertinent to the study of leisure—family relations, inas- 
much as the phenomena of the spouses’ professional trajectories, of family 
reconstitution and of increasing socialization places for children, notably, no 
longer permit such a linear representation of life-cycles. The basic variables 
for the study of relations between leisure and the family, in the ‘active family 
life’ phase, seem to us to be the following: the structure of the family, the 
models of authority, the patterns of socialization in leisure and culture, the 
presence or absence of intergenerational solidarity, the professional trajecto- 
ries of men and women and the level of the family’s lifestyle. 

Finally, the fourth phase described by Rapoport and Rapoport is that of 
the last years of life, which we can compare to the study of the phenomenon 
of elderly people. 


Conclusion 


Family policies rarely take the question of leisure into consideration, even 
though it can play a fundamental role in the integration or disintegration of 
the family. The desire to participate in cultural, sports or recreational activi- 
ties by families is undeniable; families can often be observed in leisure con- 
texts. The very notion of time seems to us quite crucial in the study of the 
relationship between family and leisure. 


Notes 


1 Here we take freely from Bawin-Legros (1988). We also draw from our own work 
(Pronovost, 1989). 

2 ‘Les Emplois du temps des Frangais’ (1989: 35). 

3 Robinson et al. (1988: 99). 
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The Sociological Frames of Reference for the Analysis of the 
Work-Leisure Relationship 


A: we indicated in the Introduction, the question of the relationship 
between work and leisure constitutes one`of the most important socio- 
logical concerns in leisure studies. Besides the studies on the historical origins 
of modern leisure and its progressive differentiation in relation to working 
time, to which we alluded in the Introduction, the study of the work-leisure 
relationship has given rise to-five main research themes. 

The first theme deals with the changes in values that may be observed 
concerning either work itself or the relationship between work and leisure. 
It is strongly inspired by the anthropological approach we presented in the 
Introduction. Does work occupy a central place in the life of workers? Is the 
work ethic still so influential? Is there a shift in values, from work towards 
leisure and consumption? 

In their first Middletown study, first published in 1929, Robert and 
Helen Merrell Lynd had already dedicated a couple of chapters to the subject: 
“The Long Arm of the Job’ and “Why Do They Work so Hard?’ They refer 
to long work days and the repercussions of night-shift work and rotating 
schedules on family and community life. However, it is noted, the period 
before the Great Depression marked the beginning of the most physical ‘de- 
centration” in relation to the workplace, that is to say an increasingly clearer 
distance, thanks to the means of transportation, between the workplace and 
other places of activities (family life, leisure and religion). Another consider- 
ation raised by Lynd and Lynd is what these days we might call the growing 
‘instrumental’ meaning of work: they write of a decline in the ‘psychological 
satisfaction’ associated with work. 

Thus, if one works very hard it is mainly to raise one’s living standards 
and to increase one’s buying power: 
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The dominance of the dollar appears in the apparently growing tendency 
among younger working class men to swap a problematic future tor immediate 
“big money’... . The rise of large-scale advertising, popular magazines, movies, 
radio, and other channels of increased diffusion from without are rapidly 
changing habits of thought as to what things are essential to living and multi- 
plying optional occasions for spending money. (Lynd and Lynd, 1959: 81-2). 


Once the Depression was over, this tendency remained; coming back to the 
‘town’ of their first study, this time in 1935, the authors wrote: 


In a word, what Middletown’s business class wants is to be let alone to run its 
own business, and what the working class wants is a job so that it can pay the 
rent, own a car, and go to the movies! (Lynd and Lynd, 1965: 449) 


David Riesman himself noted how the ‘other-directed’ person no longer saw 
work as a supreme virtue, and how ‘false personal relationships’ form an 
obstacle to autonomy in the workplace: 


. it will be a long time before the factory worker follows the example of the 
white-collar worker and, in imitation of the boss, puts pressure on him to 
personalize still more and better. But perhaps we see here one source for the 
envy of the working class that many middle-class people feel: they envy not its 
greater freedom in overt aggression but also the very refusal to get involved in 
the work situation and the consequent ability to save reserves lor play even 
where the work is monotonous, physically tiring, or sweated. (Riesman, 1950: 
316) 


Also frequently quoted is Robert Dubin’s empirical study whose conclusions 
showed that ‘three out of four of this group of industrial workers did not see 
their jobs and work places as central life interest for themselves’ (Dubin, 
1956: 215). 

Another striking study is that of John Goldthorpe’s (Goldthorpe et al., 
1968a, 1968b, 1969), in which he too described the “instrumental” orientation 
to work by British skilled workers. Goldthorpe observed the almost contrac- 
tual relation between these workers and their employer and union: they work 
for remuneration and social benefits, they must confine themselves to what is 
required, and not allow work to overflow into family relations and leisure. 

One should also recall Christian Lalive D’ Epinay’ s recent works on the 
progressive autonomization of leisure and of free time by virtue of which 

‘leisure wins its autonomy and its own logic by its relation to work’ (Lalive 
D’Epinay, 1991b: 169-70). 

In short, an important research theme in the sociology of leisure con- 
cludes that work-leisure relationships are dependent on value changes, and 
more particularly on the decline of the work ethic, on the less and less central 
place given by workers to work and on the increasing development of leisure 
values. The sociology of leisure has often had a tendency to overemphasize 
this conclusion; it gives work a somewhat narrow simplistic definition, while 
bestowing a kind of glorification on leisure. | 
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The second research theme emphasizes the phenomenon of the 
‘spillover’ of work into leisure: even if work is no longer a central value, to 
what extent does it have an effect on lifestyles and leisure? This is the hypoth- 
esis of relative dependence of leisure in relation to work. For example, we 
could observe a narrow relation between some work tasks and leisure prefer- 
ences; what is sought in leisure activities constitutes some sort of continu- 
ation of work; consider, for example, the numerous studies which have 
illustrated the profound differences among leisure and cultural activities 
according to socioprofessional status. Various scenarios have been suggested: 


— A pessimistic scenario, putting the accent on the negative consequences 
of industrialization and the mechanization of tasks: alienating work, 
alienating leisure, work is ‘dehumanizing’, the enterprise is overspecial- 
ized, the leisure activities of workers reflect their alienation at work; 

— An optimistic scenario: thanks to new technology, work will become less 
difficult; workers may develop quality leisure; technology will liberate 
work and leisure. 


The third research theme mainly focuses upon leisure as a compensation 
for, if not an opposition to work; leisure is certainly directly influenced by 
work but translates equally into a search for a certain distance from work. In 
this regard, the most important work is that of Georges Friedmann (1957), 
whose thesis is that leisure is a ‘piecemeal’ complement to a job. 

Friedmann defines work as a fundamental human activity. It is of a cre- 
ative nature permitting the modification of the environment just as much as 
the transformation of the human themself. However, technology has trans- 
formed work to the point of making it routine, split up, depersonalized. From 
such a perspective, Friedmann sees in ‘active’ or “quality” leisure a solution, 
on the condition that it be coupled with a re-evaluation of work. In spite of 
his moralism, Friedmann’s thesis makes leisure an important source of per- 
sonal development, of satisfaction and of culture. His reflection on leisure is 
derived from a critique of work, it is not a sociology of leisure per se. 

Friedmann’s remarks are very close to those of Harold Wilensky (1963, 
1964) whose works on industrial relations are equally pertinent. Wilensky’s 
empirical studies principally focused on the relations between the sphere of 
work and the advent of ‘mass culture’. His conclusions are that there is a 
greater and greater independence among the different social institutions and 
thus between leisure and work; that the mass media act as more powerful 
agents of social integration and uniformity than work; that access to mass 
leisure is strongly and unequally distributed according to social class; and that 
it is essential both to reform the institution of work and to seek to increase 
the quality of mass culture. 

The fourth theme relies on the hypothesis of the virtual absence of a 
relationship between work and leisure. Inherent in this hypothesis is 
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‘neutrality’ and “compartmentalization”, the sphere of leisure is separated 
from that of work; the time dedicated to work and the nature of the tasks 
carried out do not have a direct effect on life outside work; leisure choices are 
independent from those of work. Stanley Parker (1983) has developed this 
hypothesis, proposing, meanwhile, that it could be a possible scenario for 
certain categories of workers, notably manual or unqualified workers. 

Finally, the fifth theme focuses on quite a different hypothesis, one 
strongly advocated by Dumazedier, to the effect that ‘whatever the con- 
ditions are, leisure creates new values by separating itself more and more from 
the compensating models of work’ and that such values influence not only 
work but also other social institutions (Dumazedier, 1974: 154). 

In other words, the. perspective here is reversed: it is leisure that is the 
new source of values which have the most profound influence on lifestyles, 
including work. Dumazedier argued for an autonomous sociology of leisure, 
separated from concepts derived from work. In Révolution culturelle du 
temps libre (Dumazedier, 1988), he notably referred to the emergence of the 
“educational society’ (which we discuss in the following chapter); the new 
importance of social time for the self; the emergence of an ethic of pleasure 
and of individual liberty; and to new practices of free time during retirement. 
It goes without saying that he also cited the research, already quoted here, 
dealing with value changes. 

Among the different hypotheses described above, which has the best 
empirical support? In a review article, Zuzanek and Mannell (1983) conclude 
that, historically speaking, it is the spillover hypothesis which has been the 
best supported, while the compensation hypothesis has been the least sup- 
ported. Several studies have shown how measurable aspects of the work situ- 
ation — work complexity, the degree of autonomy in the workplace, and so 
forth —-are in close correlation with a larger participation in leisure and cul- 
tural activities, particularly, we must specify, in the case of qualified jobs 
characterized by responsibility and autonomy at work. These hypotheses are 
largely based on research from the 1960s and 1970s and they therefore reflect 
the empirical situation of the time. We should also mention that such 
hypotheses are limiting and that the situation varies considerably according 
to population group, type of jobs and cultural environment. __ 

The situation has quite changed in more recent decades. We cannot 
neglect the works of Wilensky, Riesman and Goldthorpe, particularly, who 
all militate more in favour of an autonomy of leisure in relation to work, just 
as the works of Dumazedier and Lalive D’Epinay focus on a ‘logic’ of leisure 
itself, on the rise of an ethic of individuality. Monica Surber's (1983) article 
dealing with the relationship between identity at work and identity in leisure 
among professional American workers concludes that the ‘segmentation’ 
hypothesis is the one best supported by the data. The degree of satisfaction 
at work, for example, is only very weakly correlated with participation in 
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leisure activities, or with declared satisfaction; even the hypothesis of leisure 
as compensation is not supported by the empirical data. 


In sum, the present investigation finds little support for the contention that 
leisure identity compensates or is generalized from work inuntity for 
professional workers. Leisure is described as a solid source of intrinsic rewards, 
social integration, and self identity, but not as a response to the work situation. 
(Surber, 1983: 448) 


In brief, this review of the research dealing with relations between work and 
leisure allows one to conclude that there has been a historical movement both 
of the differentiation between work and leisure, and of the progressive auton- 
omization of these two spheres of life. The sociology of leisure has had a ten- 
dency to insist more upon the autonomy of leisure in relation to work, and 
even to see leisure as leading to the creation of a new social and cultural logic 
overflowing into other spheres of life, including work. 

This is not to say that there are no relations remaining between work and 
leisure, but these are dependent on different social phenomena — inequalities 
in lifestyles, differing access to cultural resources — and would not be 
described as inherent to the very nature.of work or leisure. Moreover, the 
sociology of leisure has considerably qualified its initial perspectives: it has 
refined its methods and has equally enriched its analyses according to the 
work situations, age groups and so forth, and it has introduced new dimen- 
sions dealing with, for example, generations and life-cycles, social time and 
the passage from an active life to retirement. 


Work and Leisure: A Perspective on Social Time 


Taking into consideration the above discussion, it hardly seems pertinent to 
elaborate on, for example, this question of complementary or compensational 
relations between leisure and work. We take for granted that a process of 
structural differentiation has occurred in modern societies, and that one and 
the other have acquired a ‘logic’ of their own, each being able to be or not to 
be the source of new values, the place of new forms of social inequalities and 
the field of experimentation and cultural development. Consequently, we 
have chosen to analyse more particularly the question of the representation 
of work time: that is, certain aspects which seem to us as major or significant 
in the universe of representations associated with work time. Our discussion 
takes a working-class, not elitist perspective. It looks at the dominant con- 
ception and popular representation of working time, by situating it within 
the place and the importance given to leisure. 

Our analysis deals particularly with the representation of working time 
and its distinct parameters. It is a question of attempting to find out how 
the duration of work and its rhythm are considered, as well as how it is 
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articulated in relation to other times: family and leisure, for example. More 
specifically, we start from a sociology of time perspective together with refer- 
ence to what has already been discussed on the social meanings of leisure. In 
other words, after having studied the meanings and representarions of leisure, 
we adapt this analytical perspective to the study of work. 


Working Time Values 

At a very general level, one may analyse working time within a set of values 
associated with time in contemporary societies. Here it is not a matter of the 
value accorded to work as such, but rather the value attributed to the time 
that it is socially acceptable or not to devote to work. Seeing that among the 
dominant conceptions of time are its legitimacy, importance and utility, we 
retain here some of the fundamental modalities of positive or negative values 
associated with time at work. 

One way to approach this question is to measure how people feel about 
the number of hours they usually spend at work, as well as how acceptable 
or not it would be to spend more or less time at work. We may point out 
three basic tendencies. 

First, in most western countries there was a reduction in the time spent 
at work during the 1960s and 1970s. The data cited in the chapter on leisure 
time are very explicit in this respect. Second, but since the 1980s, with the 
exception of trends due to the economic crisis at the beginning of the decade, 
we can notice a remarkable stability in terms of ‘average weekly working 
hours’. 

The majority of western workers do not valorize the time dedicated to 
work to the point of being inclined to work even longer, even for additional 
remuneration. While there is a degree of resistance to an increase in working 
hours, any possible reduction in time spent at work is always enthusiastically 
received. 

From the available data, it appears that those who welcome an increase 
in working hours are generally those whose socioeconomic conditions are 
the least favourable and whose work environment is undoubtedly the least 
gratifying. Those who consider work time as a resource that can be partially 
shared find themselves in the higher job categories. The global representation 
of time is thus linked to the social stratification axis. On the other hand, the 
demand to work fewer hours does not have the same meaning for women: 
due to family constraints and the division of gender roles, many women are 
forced to choose part-time work. 

A third tendency is that a redistribution of time spent at work has 
occurred with regard to total daily or weekly time. In fact, although there is 
little fluctuation in the time spent at work, one can observe two well-docu- 
mented phenomena: the increase in paid holidays and the very significant 
growth of part-time work. 
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The issue of part-time work raises many problems, which have been 
treated at length: notably the huge feminization of this-type of work sched- 
ule, the precarious nature of these jobs and the increasing proportions of part- 
time workers because of the unavailability of full-time jobs. This important 
shift, in its turn, has an effect on the redistribution of work time. 

Leaving aside the question of part-time workers, we conclude that what 
is changing does not necessarily relate to the conceptions and values of work 
as such, but to the rising expectations about new relationships between 
working time and other social times. The following paragraphs discuss this 
matter in more detail. 


Relations between Social Times 

One may study the links between work time and other times of life, particu- 
larly time spent on family and leisure. As we have stressed at the beginning 
of this chapter, the representation of working time deals not only with the 
relative place given to time dedicated to work in the organization of social 
time, but also with the effective and desired relationship between the time 
spent at work and other social time — a vast subject which is not dealt with 
here except with regard to the following two aspects: the much sought-after 
equilibrium between family, work and leisure and how retirement time is rep- 
resented. We also take into account the strong effect that socioeconomic 
inequalities exercise over these two issues. 


The Work-Leisure-Family Equilibrium 

As discussed in the chapter on the family, the available data suggest that 
leisure and the family are the main reasons why workers seek either a reduc- 
tion in the work week or a redistribution of additional free time, if not a 
redistribution of working time itself (as with the concentrated work week or 
“flexitime”). 

The desire for time spent away from work influences, of course, the 
demand for a reduction in work time. Workers who want more time to devote 
to family life often work long hours or rigid schedules; sometimes their aspir- 
ations result from a dissatisfaction with the time that is available for the 
family. In other cases, a desire for more leisure is clearly a characteristic of 
‘affluent workers’. The relationship between work .and leisure can be 
analysed by means of the balance one is looking for between time devoted to 
work (heavily influenced by one's socioeconomic status, of course) and 
family and leisure time. 

The demand for more family and leisure time bell puts pres- 
sure on work schedules, although in this respect people are generally more 
interested in flexible timetables, rather than in the reduction of the work 
week. Work is considered a necessity, but so too is free time. It is not that 
there is an opposition between work and leisure, but rather a search for some 
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kind of equilibrium, a harmonious state determined by the family situation, 
the organization of work and the social status. Any breakdown in the 
desired equilibrium often results in either a transfer of unfulfilled work 
expectations to leisure, or a sense of marginality — as in the case of shift- 
workers. 


Retirement: The Temporal Horizon 


The prevailing image of retirement is no longer that of a sick and lonely old 
man or woman. From our own research, we can conclude that more people 
want to retire early in order to enjoy life and spend more time with their 
families, while they are still in relatively good health. 

Here it is important to make a distinction between men’s situations and 
women’s. Women may hope to enjoy relatively favourable conditions when 
they come to retire, although they may not aspire to the same ‘temporal 
horizon’ as men; however, the fact remains that women usually enter the 
workforce at a later stage or may even have gone in and out of the workforce 
according to their family responsibilities; they form the majority of part-time 
workers; they receive lower salaries; and they tend to retire earlier. 

According to our own data, most North American workers now wish to 
retire by the age of 55. It appears that the age of 55 has become the norm for 
retirement. The younger the individual, the earlier they expect to retire, with 
women generally seeking an earlier retirement than men. Less educated 
workers, however, usually opt for a later retirement, except for most night- 
shift workers, who want to retire early. We can also add that those who put 
more value on work usually want to retire later, whereas those who valorize 
leisure and friends more aspire to an earlier retirement. A stratified process 
of ageing is emerging: various strata of senior citizens are differentiated 
according to their culture, health, economic level, degree of loneliness and so 
forth. 

We are referring to representations of retirement, of course, among the 
population that is presently active. Still, this observation suggests how certain 
categories of the population see the future as either open or closed. The 
meaning of retirement is closely linked to a person’s economic situation, as 
well as to their overall conceptions of time. For some individuals, the retire- 
ment period is seen as time for projects; these people express a desire to 
manage their personal time; they have planned their future, and imagine that 
it will be quite easy, even pleasant, to replace work with non-work; for them, 
retirement means more leisure and more time for family life. For others, 
though, this same time period is without meaning: it brings with it a sense of 
powerlessness and fatality. For these people, the current work horizon does 
not provide any optimistic view of retirement. 
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Social Norms Related to Working Time 
We may analyse work time as a social norm. Beyond ideals and ultimate goals, 
compromises are necessary in order to have global representations fit with 
specific situations. An intermediate level of analysis is also possible, one that 
is linked to values and daily activities. This analysis deals with social norms: 
practical rules of action, related to concrete situations, epitomizing collective 
values at the level of individual behaviour. In this respect we can suggest that 
more or less explicit social norms are associated with various aspects of social 
time. In the case of work, for example, rules exist: there are common stan- 
dards for the ‘normal’ limits of time that can be devoted to work; such norms 
are at the core of popular conceptions about the distribution or the concen- 
tration of work activities. | 

The values of work time, while underlying the ultimate judgements 
which are made, must come to terms with the reality of daily life. In the work 
value system there is an intermediate level of representations dealing with the 
explicit norms of time that one may allocate to work; these norms serve as 
criteria or points of reference to define limits that are desirable, extreme, 
‘normal’ or ‘inhumane’. Norms are social rules of action; it is by referring to 
norms that a behaviour is made significant and coherent in the subject’s own 
eyes, as well as in the eyes of his or her colleagues, family, friends and so on. 
It is relatively easy to observe time norms in the case of work and those that 
we discuss are among the most obvious. 


The ‘Normal’ Length of Work 


For the majority of people in the labour force, the eight-hour working day, 
five days a week, represents the upper limit of time to devote to work. Such 
norms seem to be firmly rooted in the notion of work for both workers and 
non-workers. This suggests that social norms exist which define what is con- 
sidered fair and ‘normal’ working time, as well as what should be rejected as 
extreme and ‘unreasonable’. 

It is obviously about a social norm inasmuch as it tends to exclude those 
who, voluntarily or not, do not conform (for example, women who leave a 
professional career to have children). This leads to a resistance towards 
increasing the number of hours at work, and consequently also leads to a real 
desire for a decrease in the ‘standard’ norms of working time. 


The Notion of ‘Minimum Extension’ 


The notion of the shorter work day has its limits, though: if it is too short, then 
going to work ceases to be worthwhile! The worker must seek an equilibrium 
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among the costs involved in travel, the organization of the day's activities and 
a minimum period of time devoted to work. Indeed, there is an implicit social 
definition of what a “working day? is, in terms of its minimum extension and 
density; if a work day is less than this minimum, then it would perhaps be 
preferable to seek some other time structure, even if this means grouping both 
work and free time into single different blocks. This is the case for employees 
who work a concentrated week in order to extend their holidays. The hypoth- 
esis we suggest is that ‘blocks’ of free time would be preferable to a fragmen- 
tation of work and non-work time. For employees, an acceptable balance 
between leisure and work presupposes a minimum density of working time. 


The Notion of Concentrated Working Time 


This norm of a minimum extension of work time implies a certain concen- 
tration of that work. As far as reducing the work week is concerned, our own 
surveys clearly show that the majority of people in the North American 
labour force would opt not for a reduction in the working day, but, instead, 
for a shorter working week. The most popular second choice is for longer 
annual holidays. This confirms the long-term trend towards a reduction of 
working time, not necessarily in terms of spreading the work time out, but 
rather in concentrating it, so as to permit longer periods of free time. 


Work Schedules 


Within the value system of working time, not only are the prevailing social 
norms related to the minimum extension of work, its concentration and 
density, but also to clear expectations of work in terms of more flexible pat- 
terns of both working and non-working time. 

In this respect, an almost total condemnation of shift-work can be 
observed, despite the fact that a significant percentage of workers are forced 
to follow such schedules. We can thus draw up a list of some or the situations 
which cause tension concerning work schedules: shift-work, by far the most 
deeply felt as being ‘abnormal’, if not ‘inhumane’; the situation of young 
workers, to whom are undoubtedly relegated the most irregular tasks (inter- 
mittent or seasonal employment); part-time jobs, in the majority occupied by 
women, who are undoubtedly sensitive to the irregularity of their work 
hours; the most educated, who often work a greater number of hours. 


The Desire for Flexibility in Working Time 


In the working time value system, not only do notions of minimum exten- 
sion and of concentration of working hours prevail, but also the desire for 
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more flexibility of working and non-working time. lt is older workers who 
opt least for flexibility in schedules; also it is well-known that women opt 
much more often for part-time work than men do, either because of the work 
market or family constraints. Moreover, higher proportions of young people 
(certainly because they enjoy shorter holiday periods in relation to older 
workers), the less educated and those who work shifts or have a longer 
working week would prefer longer holidays. 

The desire for a more flexible work schedule is, therefore, unquestion- 
able. In spite of the fact that most of the labour force still lives under a rigid 
scheduling system, they expect flexibility. This undoubtedly puts pressure on 
those who control and manage work schedules. 


Conclusion 


In the overall value system, work still remains important; however, very few 
workers would accept working more than they presently do and seem less 
and less inclined to accept work ‘encroaching’ in some way upon other 
social times. This notably manifests itself in an explicit resistance to an 
increase in time spent at work, as well as in a search for an equilibrium 
between time spent at work, with the family and on leisure. The temporal 
horizon of the end of paid work — retirement — is also the subject of expec- 
tations and desires which, according to economic status or to gender, 
strongly condition the duration of one's presence on the job market. We 
have also stressed that the demand for family time puts pressure on the time 
spent at work, whereas the demand for free time leads to a search for a 
concéntration of work time. i 

When considering some practical aspects of the time spent at the work- 
place, we have attempted to point out the importance of some implicit and 
explicit social norms. They may help to understand why workers disregard 
certain schedules or develop avoidance strategies. We also observed the clear 
desire to transfer any possible gain coming from a reduction of the work 
week not into'a dilution through fewer hours of work a day, but into a 
concentration into ‘blocks’ of free time (longer weekends, extension of hol- 
idays). Furthermore the desire for more flexible schedules is undeniable; for 
some, 1t 1s a matter of better synchronizing family obligations and work; for 
others, it is the ability to plan their free time, or, finally, to be able to pursue 
their chosen leisure activities more frequently. 

This is why we can conclude that what is in the process of changing 
is not so much the conceptions and values of work, but rather people’s 
expectations about the relationship between working time and other times. It 
goes without saying that the representations of working time are strongly 
conditioned by the work conditions themselves. As always, there is, so to 
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speak, a vicious circle of status and desires — expectations about the reduc- 
tion of working time or of the redistribution of social time almost always go 
hand in hand with social stratification. 

Demands surrounding work time are without doubt becoming more and 
more differentiated. There is a known demand for part-time work, particu- 
larly among women. For others, it is less the reduction of their working hours 
that is important, than the freedom of their schedules. Some significant 
groups of employees desire one form or another of ‘sabbatical leave’. What 
workers really aspire to is the ability to ‘choose’ their time. 
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Introduction: An ‘Educational Society’? 


The growth of leisure means that education can be extended beyond its 
formerly more limited uses and we need to recognise this new status of 
education in order to plan its future realistically. (Roberts, 1978: 135) 


he values of school, education and information permeate society as a 

whole. In this context, the functions of the school are changing: for some 
decades it has ceased to have the monopoly over education and information. 
The school is expected to give young people a minimum scientific culture; to 
teach them to learn; to impress on them a sense of autonomy and of creativity; 
to encourage a critical mind; to promote personal reflection and expression. 
_ Education is a variety of human experiences — and leisure time could be the 

bearer of all things. 

To define this situation, some have used the concept of an “educational 
society’.! Very roughly speaking, we could say that the ‘educational society” 
is one in which education is diffused throughout all institutions and all ages 
of life. We never stop learning; there is more alternation between school and 
work; a greater importance is given to part-time schooling; we expect the 
mass media, family and workplace to inform and encourage the desire to learn 
and acquire knowledge, to ensure a permanent and continuous education. 
The learning process is less confined to the institutional school time frame. 

Dumazedier describes the functions of the educational society as follows: 


— At the value level, it consists of giving a ‘permanent place to individual 
realization’ (Dumazedier and Samuel, 1976: 157). 

— Education embraces all social institutions and all ages of life. 

— Education should remain autonomous with respect to any kind of power 
or any authority, and, we add, even concerning the school system. 
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This idea of an educational society infers a kind of self-intervention on 
the part of society to ensure its cultural development, essentially through the 
progressive universalization of the socioeducational function. 


School 


We first have to consider the educational function that the school can play 
outside the field of traditional teaching, just as we must consider possible 
educational dimensions or ‘new educational premises’, outside the school. 
The school has not fulfilled the leadership role or the responsibilities that 
were incumbent upon it in regard to childhood. That is why we now look to 
developing parents’ competence as the first educators of children, and why 
we want those in charge of the supervision of young children to be qualified 
personnel, who offer education rather than simple surveillance. There must 
be a diffusion of pedagogical tools for young children’s education and a 
greater collaboration between day-care and school. 

Most importantly, taking into consideration the dramatic increase-and 
diversity of leisure activities, children may be considered as genuine cultural 
actors. The school must supply appropriate educational support to further 
the acquisition of knowledge by children outside the school. More generally, 
it is really a matter of education and a democratization of culture. The 
Council of Europe has stated that, ‘the democratization of culture will start 
from school’, and that ‘it is by putting, as much as possible, all students in 
direct contact with artists and masterpieces that we can hope for changes in 
behaviour’.? To do this, we must allow sufficient time for artistic activities 
(which is rarely the case), evaluate their pertinence and quality, call on art 
specialists and offer an evocative and stimulating artistic and cultural environ- 
ment at the school itself. 

It is still difficult to define precisely the situation with regard to extra- 
curricular activities. They may be of a cultural nature (artistic, literary, scien- 
tific, etc.), athletic (individual or team sports and high competition sports) or 
social (committees, cooperatives, school newspaper, etc.). And yet we can 
recognize the educational contribution of extra-curricular activities since 
they constitute an opportunity for integral development and self-esteem. 
They may also contribute in making the school a real cultural centre. 

“The educational school’ brings together children, adolescents, parents 
and old people. The golden age universities are renowned; they have been in 
existence for some decades. Training on retirement planning also exists in 
different institutions. By rejecting a purely scholastic curriculum, and a rigid 
institutional structure and by proposing an educational project extending to 
all ages of life, golden age universities and colleges may become major places 

“to understand better the lively educational structures, at the same time, 
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imposed and chosen and better adapted to the free time society” (Dumazedier, 
1988: 168). But how can we comprehend the relationship between the school 
and those groups of the population who are not looking for a career prep- 
aration, but for an open, free and neutral education? Here is a challenge for 
the school — to regain its sense of purpose and offer an essential education, 
and to open its doors to “customers” that rediscover a more authentic sense 
of this educational society. 

From childhood to old age, we all maintain, one way or another, school 
ties throughout our lives. The school seems to preoccupy itself, more and 
more, with the overflow of its educational role outside the school system. 
One of the major consequences of this situation is that, paradoxically, the role 
of the school may become even more strategic, in concurrence with the key 
role that must be played by the family setting and the availability of free time, 
in the inculcation of cultural norms, in education and self-education. 


Free Time 
The use of free time has changed dramatically in terms of the increased 
importance given to continuing education, to the search for information, to 
cultural pursuits and to innovation. We must also analyse the correspondence 
between free time, information, self-education and education. To illustrate 
this phenomenon, we take a few examples. 

The scale of children’s leisure activities is impressive: pottery, collecting, 
libraries, various classes, games, summer camps, sports clubs, and so on. The 
impact of this phenomenon is measured by the fact that recreation, and the 
pleasure inherent in it, occupies an important place in children’s leisure; that 
(over)exposure to television from a young age can shape children’s attitudes 
and behaviours, interests and values; that certain activities allow self-expres- 
sion, commitment, challenge and a sense of effort. 

It is for this reason that we can confidently talk about elementary school 
children’s cultural profile: 


— Children have access, during their leisure time, to a diversified and exten- 
sive flow of information; but this often remains fragmented, not inte- 
grated. This access to information is different from the traditional school 
network since it often comes from the media. 

— Children’s leisure time allows them to express their immense, without 
doubt, aptitude in physical, artistic or socializing activities. 

— Elementary school children get enjoyment-from an ‘extended social 
horizon’, thanks to mass communication, but also thanks to travel, books 
and games. They have access to knowledge about different peoples and 

- their customs, almost immediate access to international events; and their 
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range of communication extends well beyond the restricted circle of 
family and neighbourhood. ( 

— We must remember the many and varied stimuli to our sensibilities and 
imagination, and their effect on the sensibilities and imagination of 
young children. 

— We can finally recall that today’s children are confronted by a multiplic- 
ity of codes and patterns of behaviour, by a wide range of cultural refer- 
ences that, very early on, forces them into greater autonomy, a greater 
tolerance as well as greater confusion. 


As Joffre Dumazedier points out, we must not reduce parallel school for chil- 
dren to simple media consumption. In the chapter which follows on the 
media, we discuss how media consumption translates into a very intense 
‘activity’ for children, how sociability networks constitute important loci of 
appropriation of cultural content, how children are quick to manifest inno- 
vative behaviours in relation to the new information technologies. 

A French study has revealed that it is during non-school time that chil- 
dren consider themselves the happiest, find more opportunity for originality 
and autonomy: and have their most important experiences? The same study 
indicates that children place more trust on friendships formed outside school 
for artistic learning and to define what is most important in life, and that these 
friendships tend to be more lasting. It is clear that traditional learning is com- 
posed more and more of what is ‘learnt’ outside school. 

Referring to Dumazedier again, high school students are conscious of 
going through a ‘double education process’, one education coming from the 
school, the other more heterogeneous, at a cross-roads with free time. On 
this subject, he presents several conclusions: ‘Children grant to leisure activi- 
ties educational objectives in a number and variety of domains. The school 
does not hold the monopoly over education”.* And, we can observe an irregu- 
lar complementarity between leisure and school work: ‘school work plays a 
major role in the communication of structured knowledge, where it finds its 
specificity”.? 

As Jean-Pierre Cordier (1989) also points out, the spread of accultura- 
tion to sciences and technology also move along two paths: one aimed at “the 
captive public of the school institution” and one that is independent and at 
the same complementary, which is learnt in the parallel school. Here the 
market economy of the cultural and information industries plays as impor- 
tant a role as cultural policies, particularly with regard to museums and 
libraries. 


Adult Self-Education 
Several studies have stressed the importance of the links between work and 
continuing education. In one’s 40s, a major shift can take place with respect 
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to education and information. An adult in the middle of their career discov- 
ers the limits of professional knowledge and, sometimes, will look to self- 
education to solve the many “crises” that se plague their existence, rather 
than search out new challenges. 

In the chapter on generations, we a how aged people constitute an 
innovative social group with regard to reading habits and how their practices 
have diversified to such an extent that differences between the different age 
groups have been considerably reduced in the last few decades. Third age 
organizations have been considered as ‘exemplary processes of voluntary for- 
mation’ (Dumazedier, 1988: 166), due to the significant place occupied by the 
practice of education and self-education. 


Conclusion: Emergence of the Educational Society 


Recent data indicate an overall increase in the participation of the active 
population in various forms of education. Likewise, the changes in reading 
habits reveal a greater importance given to the reading of newspapers and 
magazines for news and information; reading scientific books tends to come 
in at third place in reading habits, which reflects the growth of amateur activi- 
ties in the field of science as discussed in an earlier chapter. We have also dis- 
cussed how attendance at various cultural institutions is increasing, namely 
museums, libraries and bookshops. 

This is why one can truly talk of the coming of a new kind of society; 
this fact is not just based on information alone, as emphasized i in the 1960s 
by famous authors such as Daniel Bell, but can be seen in how people are 
freely choosing to continue their education, for personal enrichment and self- 
development. In this respect, the school plays, again, an important role but 
not necessarily a dominant one, since there are plenty of possibilities for self- 
education, of which the media are but one example. 


Notes 


1 The key work on this subject is Dumazedier and Samuel’s (1926) Société éducative 
et pouvoir culturel. 

2 La Politique culturelle de la France (1988: 227-8). 

3 T'Autoformation' (Education permanente, No. 78-9, 1985). 

4 Dumazedier (1988: 100). 

5 Dumazedier (1988: 100). 


The Social Uses of the Mass Media 


in Leisure Time 





Introduction 


study of modern leisure cannot be undertaken without considering the 

importance of the media in leisure time. Space is limited, so we have 
chosen to concentrate on the behaviour of the population concerning the 
media rather than the “cultural industry” per se. In the chapter “Leisure and 
Cultural Participation’ we presented a number of key tendencies with regard 
to radio and television consumption, reading habits, listening to music, and 
so forth. In the chapter “Leisure Time” we pointed out that the total time spent 
watching television is declining in America and that the time spent on reading 
is on the increase. This is why this chapter is not dedicated to simple descrip- 
tions of social uses of the media. Rather we present a sociological analysis of 
the relationship between the media and leisure, putting an emphasis on their 
‘active’ characteristics. 


The Social Uses of the Mass Media 


By this notion of ‘social uses of the mass media’, we put the emphasis on 
active and inactive media usage. This is the other side of the rather passive 
media consumption on which researchers have tended to concentrate. But 
even if consumers generally appear strongly receptive to the media, even if 
time spent in front of the television set occupies almost half of the available 
daily leisure time, we can still get a glimpse of the strategies, the tactics and 
the resistance, selection and planning processes. The use of the media is by 
no means reducible to mere mass consumption. The image of the passive 
media consumer is outmoded. 

What one can call active participation in the mass media can take different 
forms; we principally stress the following: time, space and the predominance 
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of sociability. In doing so, we find, in the uses of the media, a social act as 
complex as any other social phenomenon, by no means reducible to a simple 
manifestation of passivity. 


Time 

References to time are not really taken into consideration in media literature; 
time constitutes, however, an instrument par excellence to measure media 
consumption since nearly 40 percent of leisure time is dedicated to it and 
during the best times of the day. But this time is not counted. It is not the 
object of ‘calculations’ in the same way as time at work for example. If it is 
‘programmed’, it is according to television schedules; and even less attention 
- 15 paid to this aspect for radio listening. 

One of the temporal aspects related to media consumption is that of 
‘short time’. News bulletins usually deal with daily events, some innovation 
or things that catch a person’s attention, but at the same time they trivialize 
great human tragedies. Radio broadcasts the current top hits, television 
churns out video clips and success stories are not covered for long: the day- 
to-day universe is screened through the lens of the media without creating 
any sense of continuity. Another temporal aspect is that of ‘empty time’, 
which the media jump in to ‘occupy’. 

Mass media also create new relationships between the private and public 
spheres of life. Several authors have noticed the phenomenon of the privatiz- 
ation of leisure. The introduction of the video-cassette recorder, for example, 
and, before this, the mass spread of television have both led to a decline in 
cinema attendance. Today, political debates do not have their greatest impact 
at political rallies, but rather when they are broadcast. The media tend to 
expand personal and private time; indeed, the domestic sphere of life tends 
to encroach on social and national dimensions of life. 

We can observe diverse temporal aspects in the interactions between 
spectators-actors and the media themselves, especially in terms of the polar- 
ization between instant and sustained consumption or of the opposition 
between private and public spheres. One can emphasize further temporal fea- 
tures of active consumption: the management of personal time, for instance, 
as well as strategies in the use of the media. 


Diffused Time-Scheduled Time - | 

The more ‘active’ and ‘busy’ one is, the more one invokes the ‘lack of time’ 
as an obstacle to increasing one’s cultural participation. However, in general, 
there is an almost symmetrical relation between the time available and cul- 
tural activities. Those who benefit from more available time are usually less 
active in terms of cultural participation; their constellation of activities is 
clearly smaller, and to a great extent occupied by media consumption, par- 
ticularly the radio and television. 
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The global use of time differentiates the social classes: the less educated 
watch more television, for example. They spend a lot of time on individual 
activities and exhibit a smaller degree of diversity in the occupation of their 
time. It is well documented, for example, that the number of daily activities 
increases with the level of education of the respondents. Time-budget studies 
reveal, without a doubt, how media consumption is strongly related to social 
class. Moreover, it is well established that time constraints are more impor- 
tant to manual workers or those in less skilled jobs. Workers who have to 
clock in or who are subject to very fixed schedules have very little autonomy 
in the disposal of their daily time, and this is especially the case for shift- 
workers. An imposed regularization of the work day leads to temporal con- 
straints on daily life, induces passive attitudes, and sometimes leads to even 
less value given to time. 

One of the principal social inequities concerning time is autonomy or not 
in the organization of time. The degree of autonomy in work time and the 
degree of responsibility strongly influence the use of daily time as well as its 
content. Those referred to as the ‘regulated’ by William Grossin (1981) are 
also the ‘resigned’, who must bear, somewhat fatalistically, the mark of work 
on their time. Inversely, those who enjoy greater autonomy, even if their 
work time is longer, can organize their time better, integrate work and leisure 
time in a more harmonious way, for example, and consequently make better 
and planned use of the media. 

In a more general way, a greater autonomy in time use, particularly in 
working time, leads to a greater adaptability to temporal constraints and to a 
greater openness to changes; this is a culture of time made of planning, of 
strategies and of calculations. Flexibility in time organization allows personal 
management of the unexpected and a better articulation of all social time. This 
results in time being conceived as something one must be able to master, even 
conquer. As a consequence, we generally observe a greater density of time — 
that is, not only a diversification of daily activities, but also a wider variety 
of activities practised during the same period of time. The opposite case is a 
kind of progressive destructuring of daily time, associated with greater media 
consumption, as in the case of unemployed people, for example. 

We can conclude that uses of the media translate into different relation- 
ships to time according to different social classes. We could even say that 
within popular culture time is not dense but diffuse, that is to say diluted in 
the deployment of activities. “Lack of interest’, which in most surveys is cited 
as the most popular reason for not practising any cultural activity, for not 
going to theatres or museums, for example, serves as an argument or excuse, 
but at the same time reveals a diminishment of daily activities, in which well- 
‘known economic and cultural factors also play a part. The media’s function 
is to ‘occupy’ time, to act as a palliative to less autonomy concerning time. 
The media make up for, so to speak, an unequal access to cultural and sport 
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activities. Take the example of popular music: it serves as background or as a 
context for daily activities. It is most often ‘received’ via radio. Listening to 
music is not separable from normal daily practices. 

In middle-class and ‘bourgeois’ environments, on the other hand, music 
is not a short-lived activity, but particular, distinguished, attended to, chosen; 
it is often mediated by sophisticated electronic technology and it is some- 
times the object of selective listening. It is ‘accompanied’ by a ritual of 
‘outings’. The middle classes ‘count’ their time, they plan their media con- 
sumption as much as possible. We could call this a kind of model of multi- 
media consumption; more particularly, the complementary role of the radio, 
television and recorded music is even more obvious when we observe the 
differences between classes. The popular culture clearly prefers the radio for 
its music consumption and is less eclectic in its use of different media. The 
more educated tend to be open to a variety of media, they practise a more 
intense and clearly more selective usage. These are the people who in our 
survey manifested a greater diversity of sources for music listening. 


The Strategies 

In accordance with the above discussion, relations to time clearly imply the 
presence or not of temporal strategies and of the management and planning of 
time. One of the clearest examples we have observed is people’s attempts to 
override the constraints imposed by radio and television programming. In our 
research into music listening habits, close to half of the respondents record 
music from many different sources: consumers seem very active in matters of 
‘piracy’ — for economic reasons of course, but we can also interpret these prac- 
tices as allowing people to define better the time and space of their media con- 
sumption. Once again, more educated people employ a wider diversity of 
recording sources — that is, they practise a more intensive multimedia usage. 
The new technology allows people to escape programming schedules, to select 
types of music and artistes and to decide the best listening time. This tech- 
nology provides the user with a greater autonomy concerning the media. The 
user, without a doubt, consumes as much music as before, perhaps more, but 
they can also now engage even more in individualized practices. 

Without idealizing the situation, these media practices suggest that 
certain categories of listeners diversify their listening and recording habits in 
order to get the most out of the equipment and stations that are available. 
They use strategies and tactics concerning the media: personalization of the 
schedules, selective listening, neutralization of advertising by ‘zapping’. In 
this kind of relation to time, we can see the management of personal time, if 
not planned media consumption. 


Space 
Another typical feature of media consumption is its relation to space. Surveys 
have shown that the popular culture is far more sensitive to the remoteness 
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or the proximity of the cultural apparatus. Generally speaking, it is less 
mobile. Economic considerations predominate, indeed, but it is as much a 
matter of mobility in urban space as of cultural participation in general: we 
can observe differentiated models of appropriation of space or of surround- 
ing culture. Thus, for popular culture, the customary space is often the local 
neighbourhood or a few specific places, whereas for other culture, urban 
space is multiple. : 

With regard to the diversity of audiovisual equipment, the same 
phenomenon applies. There is a clear link between the number of appliances 
in a household and the level of education. In some social milieux, the domes- 
tic space itself becomes a differentiated space: special rooms may be reserved 
for certain media (for watching television and listening to music). In other 
cases, the multiplicity of appliances allows every member of the family to 
establish their own listening schedule: children have their own equipment in 
their bedroom, for example, which allows them to personalize their con- 
sumption. 

Consequently, we cannot consider media use without taking into con- 
sideration the appropriation of space, both urban and domestic. The most 
obvious situation is the importance or not of domestic space, and, more par- 
ticularly, the relative importance given to listening to the radio and watching 
television. The media can lead to reducing the cultural universe of spectators 
to the dimensions of the household. But there are at least two types of with- 
drawal: in the first case, the particularity of the media consumption premises 
translates into social isolation, a refuge in a sealed social space. The outcome 
is massive television consumption. The second case concerns a greater auton- 
omy of practices related to the media and a personalization of consumption, 
this in turn correlates to a larger range of media used both in the domestic 
and urban space. 


Sociability 

In accordance with the preceding discussion, another dimension of the social 
uses of the media is that of interactional context (or solitude). Social groups 
and peer groups are the mediators of the modes of media reception, of their 
interpretation and of their unfolding in daily life. 

It is well known that sociability occupies an important place for young 
people; this importance is translated into listening to music particularly, but 
also going to the cinema, in peer groups. Furthermore, especially during the 
weekends, young people seek out practices that we have earlier defined as 
‘musical sociability’, and in a very obvious way. 

In this respect, we can distinguish at least three aspects of the sociability 
phenomenon inherent to practices related to the media: informal sociability, 
sociability we define as ‘formal’ or ‘side by side’, as well as the forms of trans- 
mission of information. 
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The Predominance of Informal Sociability among Young People 

Media consumption is accompanied by intense sociability practices, to the 
extent that one wonders whether the content is not secondary to the social 
context of interaction. Collective solidarity is very strong particularly among 
young people; the transmission of musical knowledge, tastes and information 
about the latest novelties or trends is mediated via peer groups, generally 
outside the control of adults. This, then, is a typical social use of the media: 
communication is not a one-way process, instead individuals receive and 
interpret a message that they retransmit to their social entourage. The spec- 
tator is also an actor; the listener is also a performer; time is not purely ‘con- 
sumed’, it is managed. 


Face to Face and Side by Side! 

As we have already mentioned, for the popular culture, music acts as a sur- 
rounding environment and fulfils a variety of functions. It serves as a context 
for daily activities. It is more often ‘received’ via the radio; listening to music 
is not separable from normal daily practices, it inserts itself in the immediate 
and familiar-environment. For the ‘bourgeois’ culture, music is not short- 
lived but particular, distinguished, attended to, chosen; it is often subject to 
a process of selection. 

For the popular culture, the media become an escape from daily 
worries; they are often a counter-balance to work constraints. These people 
tend to go to the kind of show where there is a relationship between per- 
former and audience and where making noise is acceptable and encouraged, 
where exchanges of comments even with the stranger next to you are fre- 
quent. Sociability is characterized by its expressiveness, its globalness. For 
the ‘bourgeoisie’, on the other hand, listening to music may be defined as 
aesthetic pleasure; these people prefer attending classical concerts where the 
communication is with the music, not with people; conversations with one’s 
neighbour are rare: it is a ‘side by side’ culture rather than ‘face to face’ 
(Lalive D’Epinay et al., 1983: 181). In popular environments, sociability 
predominates, beyond what type of music is listened to. In middle-class 
environments, it is the objective of the activity that often predominates, par- 
ticularly in the cases of live peformances and recorded music. In activities 
linked to the media, as in most cultural practices, what is more, we observe 
a polarization between sociability and the means to an end. Thus, the culture 
we are referring to as popular is more affected by the characteristics of social 
gatherings, beyond any other activity, and it focuses, moreover, on the com- 
munication, the exchanges and choice of partners rather than the character- 
istics of the activity itself. The more educated milieux, however, focus on 
end objectives in their activities — exercise, health, education, culture; 
and, moreover, they specialize their activities and are clearly less sensitive 
to the choice of partners. 
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Conclusion 


The study of modern leisure is rooted in its relationships to the cultural 
industries. Consumer behaviour concerning the media reveals a variety of 
leisure dimensions, be it the degree of importance given to the media, the 
content and meaning of media consumption or the form of social uses in cul- 
tural participation. 

We have attempted to illustrate how the phenomena of mass consump- 
tion equally translate into other, fundamental, aspects, how they initiate a 
plurality of social uses which are differentiated according to social class. We 
have emphasized three types of social uses: the PRECISA with time, with 
space and with sociability. 

We should also ask ourselves about the ía of cultural content lis- 
tened to or consumed. In this chapter, we have only focused on the forms and 
structures of the social uses of the media, but it is clear that one must also 
take into consideration the study of more qualitative aspects: for instance, 
social forms of reception, of appropriation and interpretation of content, and 
the messages and symbols transmitted by the media, to which we have 
alluded, but without really examining them thoroughly. 

We have also treated, in very general terms, the relations to time, space 
and sociability. Further research on this subject should concentrate on the 
diversity of social time and space, on the multiplicity of social networks. To 
illustrate better our argument, we have used the terms ‘popular culture’ and 
‘bourgeois culture”, in a similar way to the use of the term ‘youth culture”. 
Contemporary society is permeated by a multiplicity of subcultures, as the 
social uses of the media sometimes illustrate. These subcultures, moreover, 
do not establish the same relationships to time or space, and do not choose 
their sociability or information networks in the same way, as we have 
attempted to show. This leads us to add that there are quite clear degrees of 
‘active’ or ‘inactive’ media use according to social class. Thus, the more edu- 
cated milieux, as well as the young, appear to be more innovative in their 
diversification of media listening, whereas the popular milieux are stuck with 
economic and work organization constraints that often leave them little space 
or flexibility in the management of their private time. At the same time, the 
same popular milieux make very intense use of sociability practices in their 
media consumption, and, in this respect, may appear a lot more ‘active’. 


Note 


1 We refer here to Lalive D’Epinay et al. (1983: Ch. 7). 
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[ would be tempting to come back to the utopian perspectives or to the 
visions of the future which can be regularly found in leisure studies. We 
have already emphasized in the Introduction that the sociology of leisure is 
a bearer of some definition of the future, with diverse and generally very opti- 
mistic scenarios. 

The question that we would rather raise is that of social change: how does 
the focus on various sociological dimensions of leisure bring us to a better 
understanding of the processes of changes taking place in contemporary 
societies? 

Before answering this question, we summarize a few of the main obser- 
vations that we have made in this Trend Report. 

What we generally refer to as ‘leisure’ in our societies is not an “objec- 
tive’ attribute that can be studied. Rather, it is a social construction that is 
fluctuating and mobile depending on the circumstances, the locations, the 
events and the social actors; it is a construction by virtue of which a hierarchy 
of social values is established; a field of social activities is temporarily delin- 
eated; relations of opposition or analogy with other fields of activity are rep- 
resented; systems of norms are built; ways of doing, acting or thinking are 
prescribed. “Leisure” is a social construct. There is ‘reality’ only by the rep- 
resentation that is given and the social structures that come with it. The soci- 
ology of leisure is thus, in the highest degree, a sociology of knowledge. 

But it is also a sociology of action; it is an extremely gratifying and desir- 
able field of human activities; it is structured and oriented according to the 
values, norms and patterns of action. As we discussed in the chapter on 
‘Leisure and Cultural Participation’, the social values and the meanings of 
leisure are translated via various activities. The activities constitute the daily 
and concrete web of leisure and, at the level of daily behaviours, extend to 
the values and the meanings that legitimize them. 

Numerous social actors intervene in the field of leisure, starting with pro- 
fessional workers who owe their job market to a classic process of a social 
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division of work in the field of culture, a process which has extended to the 
entire tertiary sector. It can be added that this social division of work consti- 
tutes a social integration factor and also a means for society to better control 
its own institutional development, and, in this case, to control its cultural 
development. The explosion of different voluntary organizations is equally a 
fundamental trait of modern leisure. Leisure has this characteristic of initiat- 
ing the formation of ‘groupings’ and ‘regroupings’, the analysis of which 
brings us to the heart of the social and cultural dynamic of innovation. 

Leisure also forms a quarter of our daily time, 40 percent of the time if 
we exclude sleep, more than 40 hours a week of free time. In fact, the ‘leisure 
week’ is practically as long as the ‘working week’! Time-budget studies show 
how there has been a progressive growth of free time in our societies, par- 
ticularly in proportion to the decrease of total time devoted to work. In other 
words, we are witnessing a redistribution of social time of which the princi- 
pal ‘beneficiary’ is leisure. 

At the economic level, leisure is a phenomenon that generates more than 
10 percent of gross national product and approximately 20 percent of western 
families’ total spending. 

The creation of public structures is a further issue. We have stated that 
the development of leisure is accompanied by thé progressive evolution of 
public structures at different levels of intervention; it is not possible to under- 
stand the making of leisure without taking into consideration the making of 
the modern state. The study of leisure, thus, has its roots in a definition of 
the social and cultural ends of modern societies and political structures that 
must be established to meet these ends. 

The study of leisure brings us to transformations at the heart of work, 
family and school. One can look at these institutions by examining them in 
their relation to leisure, free time and culture. In the case of work, we have 
chosen to go beyond the rather narrow vision of work which the sociology 
of leisure generally presupposes and, rather, to focus on the transformations 
of the relations between time, as seen from current aspirations with regard 
to work, and the working-class population: aspirations to a new balance 
between work, family and leisure; aspirations to flexible work schedules; 
tensions resulting from restrictive schedules; positive visions of ‘the after 
work’. 

In the case of the family — a vast field and much neglected by the soci- 
ology of leisure (just as the sociologies of leisure and of culture are neglected 
in family studies) — we have outlined a framework which, to take into account 
the profound changes taking place in the modern family, puts emphasis on 
the diversity of family time in their relations with leisure, and bears in mind 
the role of the family as an instrument of socialization to cultural models, as 
well as the role of leisure as an instrument of integration or of division of the 


family unit. 
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As far as school is concerned, the sociology of leisure is close to a soci- 
ology of education. It is impossible to think of the school system without 
taking into account the educational activities, those of information and train- 
ing, taking place i in time outside school. Leisure conveys educational dimen- 
sions, both in parallel and complementary to school at the same time. 

In the same vein, we have also discussed the mass media, especially 
because of their importance in the uses of free time. The mass media are a 
great devourer of free time. Media ‘consumption’ does not necessarily 
suppose a docile and loyal public, but interested readers, music or cinema 
lovers looking to escape the constraints of daily schedules and young people 
in search of sociability. 

The field of leisure, thus, constitutes an open door to the study of social 
change. On the grounds of the analytical distinctions that we proposed in the 
Introduction, we go on to define social change thus: a process of enduring 
structural transformations which affect the internal integration either of the 
cultural system or of the social system, or both at the same time. 

Social change refers to structural changes affecting the organization of 
society as a whole or a significant part of it. Social change generally implies, 
at the same time, new forms of social integration of the functional and struc- 
tural elements as a whole, and an increase in a society’s capacity to adapt with 
respect to its environment. 

Seen through the prism of modern leisure, four main features character- 
ize the social change that has taken place in contemporary societies. 


Changes of Values 


New values have been introduced in society. They must, therefore, be trans- 
lated into norms and patterns of action. This phenomenon can be particularly 
observed in the ascent of the values of pleasure, individuality and freedom, or 
in how work no longer occupies a central place. The cultural system of modern 
societies has, thus, been profoundly modified. In other words, so that leisure 
could emerge, the content and structure of our value system had to be pro- 
foundly altered. It goes without saying that far-reaching consequences would 
occur in our daily behaviours (e.g. the expansion of sport, cultural and social 
activities) and social roles. Moreover, just as the internal integration of the cul- 
tural system has been affected in a lasting manner, so have the links between 
the cultural and the social system. We have referred to this as ‘institutionaliz- 
ation’: the creation of new institutions and organizations (associations, public 
structures, etc.), the planning of cities and rural areas, and so forth. The changes 
in the value system, one of the profound historical consequences of the for- 
mation of modern leisure, have led to the establishment of new institutions and 
organizations themselves legitimized by these new values. 
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Differentiation and Institutionalization 


A further effect of social change is the one we refer to as ‘differentiation and 
institutionalization’. In fact, a great differentiation has been brought about 
between the structural or functional elements of society. We have discussed 
the emergence of new categories of social actors like the leisure professionals, 
the differentiation of social time following industrialization and the develop- 
ment of new institutions. From this perspective, leisure is particularly subject 
to a differentiation process just as other social institutions. Leisure is a new 
and autonomous social institution. It is the outcome of translating values, cul- 
tural ends and social norms that have taken shape in the cultural system of 
our societies as structures and organizations — the private sector, associations, 
cultural facilities, public services, and so forth. 


New Modes of Social and Cultural Integration 


A third feature of social change is the new modes of social and cultural inte- 
gration. We observe a new articulation of core sectors leading to an inte- 
gration of the cultural and social system. In the case of the cultural system, 
we can give the example of the progressive decline of religious values, or a 
process of secularization. Concerning leisure, we recall the hypothesis that it 
has a ‘social logic’ of its own, from which springs research into values of 
autonomy, of personal realization and of creativity. Regarding the social 
system, integration has mainly been achieved by the process of structural dif- 
ferentiation to which we refer above. In other terms, because contemporary 
societies have changed due (in part) to the differentiation and institutionaliz- 
ation of modern leisure, they have had to find new ways to maintain their 
stability and their internal integration. One of the fundamental processes was 
to transform the internal structure of the value system, and, at the same time, 
to ‘make room’ for values of which leisure is the bearer and to rebalance, in 
a way, the hierarchy of social values. Another feature is the integration of 
leisure into the economy, consumption and daily behaviour, which thus 
translates into the greater importance played by leisure in the universe of con- 
sumption or in our daily activities. 


Transformations of other Social Institutions 


A fourth aspect of social change does not refer to leisure itself but to the con- 
sequences of its institutionalization on other social institutions. Other insti- 
tutions have contributed to the development of modern leisure and have thus 
to some extent or other had to change. The political system, for example, has 
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been affected, albeit minimally — significant resources have been devoted to 
leisure and we have seen a political articulation of objectives related to leisure. 
Resources and investments in the field of leisure cannot be divorced from the 
economic system. Leisure brings some pressure to bear on working time pat- 
terns. The school system cannot neglect the educational contribution of 
leisure; moreover, to a certain extent, it is no longer possible to plan any 
policy on education and culture without taking into account the role of 
leisure. Nor can one study leisure without taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of family changes, and so on. . 

In other words, the institutionalization of leisure leads to a kind of “over- 
flow”, which has induced a repositioning, or some form of modification of 
the other social institutions. 
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Sociologie du loisir 


L'objectif de cet ouvrage est la présentation d’une synthèse du loisir moderne 
elle-même doublée d'une analyse sociologique fondamentale et critique. Il 
s’agit en quelque sorte d’un traité de sociologie adapté au loisir moderne. 

Notre ambition est même plus large: cet ouvrage porte en fait sur Pétude 
de sociétés contemporaines telles qu'observées à travers le prisme du loisir 
moderne. Nous espérons illustrer, par les différents chapitres que nous avons 
rédigés, que notre connaissance de la société s’en trouve diversifiée et enrichie 
en Pobservant sous l’angle du loisir moderne. Non pas que des phénomènes 
“nouveaux” apparaissent soudainement, mais parce qu’une certaine lecture de 
la société est rendue possible si Pon est attentif aux multiples facettes révélées 
par le loisir: évolution des valeurs et des comportements, usages sociaux du 
temps, rapports entre les générations, nouveaux rapports au travail, 
dynamiques familiales et temps libre, vie culturelle locale, etc. 

Mais comment donc poser la question de départ d'une véritable sociolo- 
gie du loisir? Quel fil conducteur guidera notre cheminement? Comment 
procéder pour établir les paramètres de analyse sociologique du loisir? Dans 
Pintroduction, nous répondons à ces questions en procédant en deux temps: 
nous rappelons d’abord les grandes traditions dominantes en sociologie du 
loisir, de manière à établir des jalons historiques de cette véritable sociologie 
du loisir qui s’est dessinée au cours du XX? siècle tout particulièrement; puis 
nous tentons de dégager les principales thématiques structurelles, les 
paramètres dominants d’explication sociologique qu’on retrouve dans les sci- 
ences du loisir. 

Sur la base de cette première sélection des grands thèmes d’étude à retenir 
pour la suite de notre propos, ainsi que de quelques distinctions théoriques 
fondées sur la tradition sociologique, l’ouvrage est divisé en douze chapitres. 
Certains chapitres sont plus détaillées que d’autres, essentiellement en fonc- 
tion des données empiriques disponibles ou de l’état actuel de notre réflexion. 
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Le chapitre 1 situe le loisir dans le contexte plus global du systéme cul- 
turel des sociétés contemporaines. Une des dimensions fondamentales de 
toute société étant la culture, il apparait qu'il n'est pas possible de traiter du 
loisir moderne sans considérer ses rapports á la culture; il s’agit d'une tra- 
dition importante de la sociologie du loisir. Ce chapitre 1 ne traite pas de tous 
les aspects pertinents, peu s'en faut, mais se concentre essentiellement sur les 
rapports qu'entretient le loisir avec les grandes valeurs sociales, et sur la tra- 
duction de ces valeurs dans les comportements quotidiens par les significa- 
tions, normes et systémes d’attente. S’appuyant sur des données empiriques, 
ce chapitre vise á faire prendre une distance analytique et critique par rapport 
aux notions de sens commun régulièrement véhiculées à propos du loisir 
puisqu'il s’agit précisément de prendre ces notions de sens.commun comme 
objet d’analyse sociologique. La fonction de distance critique que poursuit ce- 
chapitre est donc stratégique pour le reste du livre. 

Le chapitre 2 porte sur l’action sociale. Les valeurs et les significations du 
loisir moderne ont mené à la constitution d’un champ de pratiques sociales 
et culturelles de plus en plus complexe. Le loisir moderne ne renvoie pas 
uniquement à des valeurs, mais aussi à des comportements quotidiens que la 
tradition sociologique d’étude du loisir retrouve par la notion d’activités de 
loisir. Cette étude des ‘activités de loisir’ est située dans le contexte plus large 
des fondements de l’action sociale et des grands déterminants sociaux qui la 
sous-tendent. 

Une partie de ouvrage est consacrée aux grands acteurs en présence, les 
agents collectifs dont la légitimité et les orientations influencent fortement le 
développement du loisir moderne. On peut schématiquement distinguer 
deux grandes catégories d’acteurs sociaux: ceux qui sont impliqués dans la 
mise en place ou le développement des structures, ceux qui s’identifient plutôt 
par leurs pratiques plus ou moins spécifiques de loisir; dans un premier cas il 
s’agit d'étudier les acteurs du loisir en rapport avec les structures sociales, 
dans le second cas il s’agit d'étudier les acteurs du loisir en rapport avec 
Paction sociale et les comportements quotidiens faisant Pobjet du deuxiéme 
chapitre. C’est pourquoi le chapitre 3 traite des véritables acteurs quotidiens 
du loisir, ceux qui, par leurs valeurs, leur culture et leurs modes de vie, façon- 
nent la réalité vécue du loisir moderne; à cet effet nous avons commodément 
distingué entre les différents cycles et âges de la vie, pour aborder princi- 
palement la question des jeunes et de leurs rapports au loisir, celle des femmes, 
des personnes ‘d’4ge moyen’ et des personnes âgées; nous avons choisi non 
pas d’aborder séparément chacune de ces catégories d’acteurs, mais de les 
étudier plutôt dans une perspective qui met l’accent sur les rapports entre les 
générations, les sexes et les cycles de vie. Le chapitre 4, pour sa part, porte sur 
les travailleurs en loisir et le marché de l’emploi, et le chapitre 5 sur les associ- 
ations volontaires et les bénévoles; dans ces deux cas il s’agit de décrire les 
grandes caractéristiques socio-démographiques de cette catégorie d'acteur et 
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d’analyser leurs réles, taches et fonctions respectives dans la structuration et 
le développement du loisir. | 

Une autre partie traite des structures sociales dont est tributaire le loisir 
moderne, ou dont il est constitutif. Les valeurs et les pratiques quotidiennes 
reliées au loisir sont à ce point développées dans les sociétés modernes 
qu’elles ont mené en quelque sorte à la création de structures publiques et 
parapubliques visant essentiellement à la mise en oeuvre de services, pro- 
grammes et activités. De plus, une proportion significative du temps quoti- 
dien et annuel est maintenant consacrée au loisir, de même qu’une part 
importante du budget est consacré à la consommation: le loisir fait partie inté- 
grante des structures du temps et de l’économie. Trois chapitres composent 
cette partie; le chapitre 6 présente les grandes tendances empiriques dans 
Pemploi du temps, et y situe la place relative et l'importance du temps con- 
sacré au loisir; le chapitre 7 porte sur l’équipement et le budget des ménages, 
et situe le loisir dans lunivers de la consommation, et enñn le chapitre 
8 s’attarde à la présentation des structures publiques et parapubliques con- 
sacrées au loisir, dresse l’historique de leur formation et décrit leurs fonctions 
proprement politiques, les différents niveaux d’intervention, dans le contexte 
de ce qui devrait idéalement relever d’une véritable sociologie politique du 
loisir et de la culture. 

Une dernière partie porte sur les rapports qu’entretient le loisir avec cer- 
taines institutions sociales; on lira qu'il s’agit lá d'un trait caractéristique de 
la tradition sociologique d'étude du loisir. I] n’était pas possible de les aborder 
toutes, de sorte que nous avons choisi de nous attarder soit a celles que la tra- 
dition sociologique d’analyse a particulièrement retenue en raison notam- 
ment des rapports étroits qui les lient au loisir, soit à celles qui nous semblent 
peu avoir été prises en considération et à propos desquelles le loisir apporte 
un éclairage intéressant. Le chapitre 9 porte sur la famille moderne et ses rap- 
ports au loisir, essentiellement au plan de l’interaction entre la diversité des 
formes familiales et des formes de loisir. Le chapitre 10 porte sur les rapports 
étroits du travail et du loisir; après. une revue de littérature sur le sujet, il 
s’agira surtout de décrire quelques tendances empiriques que nous avons 
relevées dans nos propres recherches, dans une perspective de sociologie du 
temps. Le chapitre 11 traite des dimensions éducatives du loisir, puisque le 
temps libre peut constituer un temps privilégié d’éducation, de formation et 
d’autoformation. Le chapitre 12 enfin porte sur la question des usages des 
médias dans le temps libre; la consommation des médias occupe souvent près 
de la moitié du temps libre, de sorte qu’il est nécessaire d’en traiter dans le 
cadre d’un tel ouvrage, non pas du côté des ‘industries culturelles”, mais du 
côté des usages sociaux des médias. 

Une bibliographie sélective que nous avons particulièrement soignée 
accompagne cet ouvrage. Elle représente notre choix des ouvrages de base 
pour une bibliothèque personnelle du loisir. À quelques exceptions près, nous 
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n’avons retenu que des livres. Dans le cas de certains ouvrages majeurs, nous 
avons cité Pédition dans sa langue originale et dans sa traduction. Des 
références ponctuelles ont été également ajoutées en notes de bas de page. 


Sociologia del tiempo libre 


El objetivo de esta obra es la presentación de una síntesis sobre el tiempo 
libre, a la par que una análisis sociólogica fundamental y crítica. En cierto 
modo, se trata de hacer un tratado sociólogico adaptado a el tiempo libre 
moderno. | 

Nuestra ambición es más larga: esta obra trata realmente de la investi- 
gación sobre las sociedades contemporáneas tal que observadas a través el 
prisma del tiempo libre moderno. Esperamos illustrar, con los capítulos difer- 
entes que hemos redactado, que nuestro conocimiento de la sociedad esta más 
diversificado y enriquecido observandola desde el punto de vista del tiempo 
libre. No es que fenómenos “nuevos” aparacen súbitamente, pero porque una 
lectura de la sociedad es posible si ustedes son atentos a los aspectos múlti- 
ples revelados por el tiempo libre. 

Pero ¿cómo hacer la pregunta iniciala de una verdadera sociología del 
tiempo libre? ¿Cual hilo conductor guiará nuestro camino? ¿Como proceder 
para asentar los parámetros de una análisis sociológica del ocio? En la intro- 
ducción, contestamos procediendo en dos tiempos: el primero, recordamos 
las grandes tradiciones dominantes en la sociología del tiempo libre para 
establecer los hitos en la historia de esta verdadera sociología del tiempo libre 
que ha desarrollado en el siglo veinte particularmente; y, despues intentamos 
de sacar los principales temas estructurales, los parámetros dominantes para 
la explicación sociológica que se encontra en las ciencias del tiempo libre. 

Teniendo esa primer selección de los temas principales, así que de algunas 
distinciones teóricas fundadas en la tradición sociológica, la obra esta diviso- 
ria en doce capítulos. Algunos son más pormenorizados que otros, esencial- 
mente por la razón de los datos empíricos disponibles o del estado actual de 
nuestra reflexión. 

El primer, capitulo situa el tiempo libre en el contexto más global del 
sistema cultural de los sociedades contemporáneas. Una de das dimensiones 
fundamentales de toda sociedad estando la cultura, no es posible de tratar del 
ocio moderno sin coger en consideración sus relaciones con la cultura; se trata 
de una tradición importante en la sociología del tiempo libre. Esto capítulo 
uno no trata de todos los aspectos pertinentes, por poco, pero concentrase 
esencialmente sobre los relaciones del tiempo libre con los valores sociales 
mayores, y sobre la traducción de estas valores dentro de los comportamien- 
tos cotidianos, en virtud de los significaciones, las normas sociales y los sis- 
temas de espera. Esto capítulo basase en datos empíricos y intenta a tener una 
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distancia analítica y crítica con relación a las nociones comúnas regularmente 
comunicadas a propósito del ocio, porque se trata precisamente de tener estas 
nociones como por objeto de la análisis sociológica. La función de distancia 
critica que busca este capítulo esta así estratégica para el resto del libro. 

El segundo capítulo trata de la acción social. Las valores y los significa- 
dos del tiempo libre han llevado a la constitución de uno campo de prácticas 
sociales y culturales más y más complejo. El tiempo libre no sólo refere a unas 
valores, pero también a unos comportamientos cotidianos, que la tradición 
sociólogica sobre el tiempo libre estudia por la noción de las actividades. Ésta 
estudio de las “actividades del tiempo libre’ esta considerada en la contexto 
más amplio de los fundamentos de la acción social y de los majores factores 
sociales determinantes subyacentes. 

Una parte del libro trata de los actores mayores, estos agentes colectivos 
de quienes la legitimad y las orientaciones ejercen fuertement influencia sobre 
el desarrollo del ocio moderno. Se puede distinguir esquemáticamente dos 
categorías principales de actores sociales: los que son implicados dentro la 
puesta en lugar o el desarrollo de las estructuras, los que identificanlos para 
las prácticas más o mienos específicas; en el primer caso, se proponia de estu- 
diar los actores del ocio en relaciones con las estructuras sociales, en el 
segundo caso, se proponia de estudiar los.actores del ocio en relaciones con 
la accíon social y los comportamientos cotidianos que son objetos del capí- 
tulo segundo. Por eso, el tercer capítulo trata de los verdaderos actores cotid- 
ianos del tiempo libre, los que para sus valores, su cultura y sus modos de 
vida, forman la realidad vivida del tiempo libre moderno; con este fin, dis- 
tinguimos entre los ciclos diferentes y edades de la vida, para tratar princi- 
palmente del problema de los jóvenes y de sus relaciones con el ocio, de lo 
del mujeres, de lo de las personas de “edad mediano” y de las personas de edad; 
hemos decidido de no tratar por separado cada de estas categorías de actores, 
pero estudiarlos dentro una perspectiva que recalca las relaciones entre las 
generaciones, los sexos y los ciclos de vida. El cuarto capítulo, por otra parte, 
trata de los trabajadores dentro el campo del tiempo libre, y del mercado de 
trabajo, el quinto capitulo de las asociaciones voluntarias y de los benévolos; 
in los dos casos, se proponia de describir las grandes características .socio- 
demografícas de esto categoría de actor y de analyzar sus papeles, tareas y 
funciones respectivos dentro la estructuración y el desarrollo del tiempo libre. 

Otra parte trata de los estructuras sociales de quienes tributario el tiempo 
libre, o de quienes constitutivo. Las valores y las prácticas cotidianas rela- 
cionadas con el ocio son tan desarrolladas dentro las sociedades modernas que 
han llevado a la creación de estructuras públicas y parapúblicas apuntando 
esencialmente a establecer servicios, programas y actividades. Además, una 
proporción significativa del tiempo cotidiano y anual es ahora consagrada al 
ocio, lo mismo que una parte importante del presupuesto es consagrada al 
consumo: el tiempo libre forma parte de las estructuras del tiempo y de la 
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economía. Tres capítulos forman esta parte. El sexto capítulo presenta las 
mayores tendencias empiricas sobre el presupuesto-tiempo y situa el lugar 
relativa y la importancia del tiempo consagrado al ocio; el séptimo capítulo 
trata de los aparatos y el presupuesto de la familia, y situa el tiempo libre 
dentro el contexto del consumo, y al fin el octavo capítulo presenta las estruc- 
turas publicas y parapublicas consegradas al ocio, hacer la reseña histórica de 
su formación y describe sus funciones propriamente políticas, los niveles 
diferentes de intervención, dentro el contexto de que podria, idealmente, 
depender de una verdadera sociología política del tiempo libra y de la cultura. 

La ultima parte trata de las relaciones entre el tiempo libre y algunas insti- 
tuciones sociales; se puede leer que eso es una característica de la tradición 
sociológica por la estudio del tiempo libre. No era posible de tratar de todas, 
de modo que habemos decidido de presentar sea las que la tradición soci- 
ológica de análisis ha particularmente tradado en razón a las relaciones estre- 
chas que las unen al tiempo libre, sea las que nos aparecen poco han sido 
teniendas en cuenta y a propósito de quienes el ocio trae un alumbrado intere- 
sante. El noveno capítulo trata de la familia moderna y de sus relaciones con 
el tiempo libre, particularmente al plano de la interacción entre la diversidad 
de las hechuras familiaras y de las hechuras del tiempo libre. El décimo capí- 
tulo trata de las relaciones estrechas entre el trabajo y el tiempo libre; después 
una revista de literatura en esta tema, se tratará principalmente de describir 
algunas tendencias empiricas que habemos notatas en nuestras investiga- _ 
ciones, dentro una perspectiva de la sociología del tiempo. El capitulo 11 trata 
de las dimensiones educativas del tiempo libre, porque el tiempo libre puede 
constituir un tiempo privilegiado para la educación, la formación y la auto- 
formación. El capítulo 12, in fine, trata del asunto de los usos de los medios 
dentro el tiempo libre; el consumo de los medios constituye con frecuencia 
la mitad del tiempo libre, de modo que es necesario de tratarlo dentro el plan 
de este libro, no del lado de las “industrias culturales”, pero del lado de los 
usos sociales de los medias. 

Una bibliografiá selectiva que habemos particularmente cuidado acom- 
paña esta obra. Representa nuestra selección de los libros básicos para una 
biblioteca personale sobre el tiempo libre. Con unas excepciones, habemos 
citado solos libros. En el caso de algunos libros mayores, habemos citado la 
edición en su idioma original y en su traducción. Referencios punctuales han 
sido añadidas en las notas. 
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his Trend Report combines a description and assessment of survey 

research methods with a sketch of their development. Setting out to 
describe current practices, I was drawn to the period between the mid-1930s 
and about 1950 when survey research was invented in order to address 
research problems in public opinion, marketing and economic indicators. 
Many of the central problems in survey research were recognized by the first 
generation of survey researchers, and they had good advice. More than an 
intellectual artefact, the history of surveys can provide insights into current 
problems and the capabilities and limits of surveys. 

Thinking of this work as an account led me to reflect on the stance from 
which I write. I come to this report as a practitioner of middle-size, mainly 
academic surveys. We researchers are inclined to greet the many interesting 
and pretty methodological turns and tricks in survey design and analysis with 
vulgar and self-centred questions about what they will do for us and at what 
cost. I was also struck by the sheer number of judgements required in this 
quite condensed account and by the thin lines between description, pre- 
scription and proscription. I hope that I have not made too many errors. The 
survey methods described in the report are largely an American invention. 
Not only have the central developments almost exclusively involved Ameri- 
cans and researchers who came to America, but the enterprise seems to me, 
in a way, culturally American. This. may reflect the parochialism of my 
review, which is confined to work in English, but I do not think so. 

I have tried to steer between the broad generality of many methods texts 
and the nose-to-the-grindstone approach of technical volumes. This report 
might help some people to do better surveys, but it is not a manual. I hope 
that readers who are less familiar with surveys find this report an interesting 
introduction and that active survey researchers find an opportunity to reflect 
on how they do their work. In writing this Trend Report, the challenges were 
to cover and assess a very broad range of material and to translate the tech- 
nical issues into plain language without losing their complexity and interest. 

Like any social research, good surveys demand a worthwhile problem, 
knowledge of design and data collection issues, and constant attention to 
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detail, for the cost of minor mistakes can be very high. And, like experienced 
electricians and carpenters, good survey researchers work faster, make fewer 
errors and recognize and correct their mistakes more quickly. But fine tech- 
nique does not substitute for a good problem. 

I thank Robert Brym for the opportunity and encouragement to write 
this report. I thank David Northrup of the Institute for Social Research and 
Penni Stewart of the Department of Sociology at York University for many 
conversations, suggestions and criticisms; J. Paul Grayson for helpful com- 
ments; and Georges Monette for reviewing Chapter 5. Anita Valencia and 
Dayna Citron provided text entry. Especially, I thank Anne Oram for her 
careful copy editing. 

I dedicate this, report to my colleagues at the Institute for Survey 
Research at York University. I have learned a lot from them. 


Introduction | 





SES research combines three techniques: the collection of answers to 
standardized questionnaires, random sampling from a known population, 
and statistical analysis of a quantified representation of the survey answers.' 
Collecting the same information from each survey respondent requires a 
separation between questionnaire design and data collection and also 
between survey researchers and the respondents and interviewers who create 
data. As much as the numerical representation and Statistical analysis of 
survey data, ‘standardization’ distinguishes survey research-from qualitative 
research methods. Because respondents are selected randomly, surveys can be 
used to typify a population and to compare demographically and socially 
defined groups. 

Although systematic enumerations have been used to conduct censuses 
for centuries, not until the 1920s did social researchers realize that trained 
interviewers could get randomly selected strangers to answer questions about 
almost any topic. Of course, this required public knowledge and acceptance 
of surveys. The wonderful ‘social surveys’ of the conditions of the urban poor 
in many cities in Britain, the USA, Germany and other countries, conducted 
between the late 1800s and the 1920s — modelled on Booth’s studies of the 
poor and working class in London — resembled modern surveys, but were 
confined to questions about employment and living conditions and did not 
involve sampling (see Bulmer et al., 1991; Marsh, 1982: 9ff.). 

This Trend Report describes the development of survey research from its 
early adulthood in the late 1940s, when the basic elements of questionnaire 
design, sampling, interviewing and data analysis came together as a method 
of social research. Paul Lazarsfeld argued that mature survey research, 


_.. might be dated from the appearance of “The American Soldier” after World 
War IL In this work, a large body of data was made coherent and meaningful 
by careful statistical analysis. Survey analysis’ now took on a broader consider- 
ation. It became the language of empirical social research, possessing its own 
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rules for forming basic concepts and combining them into meaningful propo- 
sitions. (cited in Rosenberg, 1968: vii) 
More is known about questionnaire and sample design; questionnaires are 
longer and more elaborate; and data analysis and management have been 
transformed by statistical advances and computers. But contemporary 
surveys involve only modest extensions of the concepts and practices that 
Lazarsfeld described.? 

Because most populations are too large to survey completely, sampling 
is critical to survey research. The social surveys were large-scale censuses of 
parts of major cities, but could not be adapted to entire nations or regions at 
reasonable cost. At issue in debates about sampling was not only acceptance 
of the statistical idea that samples could represent populations, but the tech- 
nical developments required to sample from populations whose membership 
was not known beforehand. Accelerated by the Literary Digest fiasco, a very 
large poll of whose middle-class readers wrongly predicted the election of 
Landon as US president in 1936, from the 1930s a developing consensus 
favoured systematic sampling procedures. Unresolved until much later was 
whether this required a ‘probability sample’, in which the probability of 
selecting each member of the population is known, or only methods that 
aimed to produce representative samples less formally, for example by requir- 
ing interviewers to obtain equal ‘quotas’ of male and female respondents. 
Probability sampling won out, but did not become the norm until the late 
1940s, when the statistical theory had been known for a decade (Converse, 
1987: 202ff.). 

The most difficult problem for survey researchers has been how to design 
valid and reliable questions. Only in exceptional circumstances and with 
extraordinary effort is it possible to assess the validity of survey responses by 
reference to independent measures. Greater reliability could be achieved by 
systematic efforts to develop better ways to formulate questions, but for 
validity researchers had (and continue) to rely largely on their own judge- 
ment of what questions mean to respondents. . 

The next chapter of this report begins with a description of the practice 
of questionnaire design developed between the mid-1930s and the mid-1940s, 
and not substantially changed since. In the next 25 years, questionnaire design 
evolved incrementally, more as a result of accumulating experience than of 
direct research on survey methods. Surveys became longer and more complex 
and were applied in many new areas, including community mental health, the 
quality of working life and occupational mobility. This expansion paralleled 
the introduction of computers, which vastly accelerated the generation of 
cross-tabulations, the mainstay of data analysis of the time, and changed 
factor analysis and regression from time-consuming manual procedures into 
everyday tools. Just as important was the new capacity to reconfigure the 
original survey answers by transforming (‘recoding’) the survey responses 
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and computing new variables combining survey questions, made possible by, 
the switch from cardboard Hollerith cards, with just 80 characters of infor- 
mation, to magnetic tape for data storage. | 

In the early 1970s there was a new effort to place questionnaire design 
on a more systematic empirical foundation, though without an explicit model 
of how respondents answer questions. Especially in light of the limited 
resources and the small number of researchers involved, this enterprise was 
highly successful. The issues addressed included: how many and what kind 
of response options should be offered; whether to explicitly offer “don’t 
know’. answers; and the relative advantages of ‘closed’ questions, which 
offered a choice among prespecified answers, and ‘open’ questions, which did 
not. These efforts produced some puzzling findings. For example, the order 
of questions sometimes affected respondents’ answers, but it was difficult to 
predict when and by how much. Moreover, demonstrating that different ver- 
sions of a question elicited different answers sometimes did not lead to any 
conclusion about which formulation was best, as Cantril (1944: 23) had 
observed long before. 

These unresolved issues, a broader concern that methodological research 
was untheoretical and empiricist, and a strong interest in improving the 
quality of ‘factual’ reports on events and daily experience prompted a new, 
large-scale assault on the problem of survey design, led by the US National 
Academy of Science. In contrast to the previous decade’s academically styled 
and university-based work, what became known as cognitive aspects of 
survey methodology (or CASM) was well funded and highly organized. The 
ambitious idea was to develop a model of survey response from the principles 
of cognitive psychology and to use cognitive research methods to study how 
respondents answered questions — thus creating a theoretically based succes- 
sor to the previous ad hoc approach. The last section of the chapter “Ques- 
tionnaire Design’ gives a description and assessment of this enterprise. 

The third chapter begins with a discussion of pretesting, the traditionally 
qualitative process of small-scale testing and refinement of questionnaires. 
Here, the CASM initiative led in the direction of more elaborate and formal 
pretesting, building on a tradition of small-scale experimental research by 
cognitive psychologists. The discussion of data collection which follows deals 
with gaining the cooperation of survey respondents and interviewing, and 
specifically with how characteristics of the interview can affect survey 
responses. 

The generality of survey results and their cost are largely a function of 
the sample design and size. The chapter ‘Survey Sampling’ begins with a dis- 
cussion of the strategy of area probability sampling, which provides the 
means to survey almost any human population and to make projections of 
population characteristics from the sample, whose precision is known. It 
remains the basis of many large-scale surveys. There follows a discussion of 
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sampling for telephone surveys. The chapter concludes with a review of some 
recent developments in sample design. | ( 

‘Quantitative Analysis of Survey Data’ describes developments in the 
statistical analysis of survey data, beginning with the contrast between the 
analysis of contingency tables and regression analysis of the variation in 
survey responses. The trajectory of statistical developments encouraged the 
latter approach, partly because it allowed the use of many more explanatory 
variables. The chapter describes the expansion of linear models into a broad 
class of statistical procedures for survey and many other kinds of data, and 
also their impact on how survey research is done. There follows a discussion 
of procedures for dealing with non-response, which results when selected 
respondents are not successfully surveyed and when cooperative respondents 
do not answer some questions. The chapter concludes with a consideration 
of methods used to measure sampling error for the ‘complex samples’ often 
required for surveys of the general public. 

The conventional format of this report, with chapters on questionnaire 
design, data collection, sampling and data analysis, tends to isolate these ele- 
ments and to draw attention away from the conception of an evolving 
method of survey research, which at each point in its development represents 
a coordinated ensemble of techniques. In my discussion I try to make these 
relationships more visible. This report provides a general discussion of 
surveys and does not deal with survey research in specialized areas (such as 
tobacco consumption, leisure activities and work), with surveys of ‘special 
populations’ (elderly people, ethno-racial groups, linguistic communities), or 
with surveys of organizations. 


More than other social research methods, survey research can be thought of 
as an institution. Led by groups of intellectual and economic entrepreneurs, 
an ensemble of survey organizations, training facilities and social networks. 
has created a role for itself in the modern state and economy (on the first 
point, see the interesting essays in Alonso and Starr, 1987). This report is 
largely’ concerned with surveys by academic researchers and research 
organizations and by governments. I have paid no attention to market 
research. 

The interests of academic and governmental survey researchers are some- 
what different. Central statistical agencies and government departments con- 
cerned with employment, industry, health and welfare conduct large-scale 
surveys, which may be repeated for many years, in order to obtain precise 
estimates of population characteristics. Bias, which is the systematic over- or 
‘underestimate of population characteristics that does not diminish with 
sample size, is gerierally more of a concern than sampling error: Long lead 
times, large budgets, a more bureaucratic research énvironment and the very 
high cost of misleading results — both in reputation and mistaken conclusions 
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about policy — all push in the direction of careful measurement and doing 
fewer things more exactly. 

Often dealing with broader research questions, academic researchers are 
more likely to emphasize relationships between variables than ‘point esti- 
mates’ or estimates of population characteristics. With smaller samples and a 
focus on differences between population subgroups, academics are usually 
more concerned about sampling error than bias, since bias does not atfect 
comparisons between groups. Academic survey researchers tend also to work 
in shorter time frames than government researchers; and they are less able to 
prevent and less concerned with making small mistakes, if their general 
research goals can be achieved. 

The government-academic distinction can be overdrawn. Bedevilled by 
underfunding and the burden of applying and reapplying for support, aca- 
demic researchers have sought to institutionalize surveys in continuing 
government appropriations. It is also common for governments to employ 
academic consultants and, in some countries, to contract out complex surveys 
to university and private sector research organizations.’ 


Notes 


1 According to Glock (1979: 23), 


That Lazarsfeld should be identified as the father of modern survey research derives 
therefore not from his having been the inventor of its components but from his having 
put them together in a unique way. By combining existing methods of data collection 
using probability samples with existing modes of analysis and more importantly, by 
articulating the logic underlying these modes of analysis to greatly enlarge their applica- 
bility, Lazarsfeld produced a synthesis which has done much to make survey research 
the predominant method of inquiry in sociology and political science and a major 
research tool in the other academic social sciences and in related professional disciplines. 


Converse (1987) makes Lazarsfeld somewhat less, and Gallup and Cantril more, 
central. What would be interesting, but does not apparently exist, is a history of 
surveys themselves — a close comparison of successive generations of questionnaires 
and analysis of their data. More effort has been concentrated on the individuals and 
institutions. | 

2 Williams (1989) gives a thoughtful assessment of The American Soldier by one of 
the researchers. | 
3 There is interesting international variation here. For example, both the USA and 
Canada have what is called a ‘General Social Survey”. In the US, this is an ongoing 
annual survey, funded by grants from the National Science Foundation, controlled 
by an academic board, and conducted by the National Opinion Reszarch Center at 
‘the University’ of Chicago, an academically oriented survey organization. In 
Canada, where much less survey research is done in universities, this annual survey 
is controlled and conducted by Statistics Canada, though academic researchers 
often take part in the survey design. Similarly, three large longitudinal studies in the 
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USA are university based: the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) at the 
University of Michigan, the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) at Ohio State 
University and the National Survey of Families and Households at the University 
of Wisconsin. In Canada, Statistics Canada conducts the longitudinal Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics and a major longitudinal study of children. 


Questionnaire Design 





ore than three decades after its publication in 1951, Stanley Payne's The 
rt of Asking Questions was described as “the best book on question 
wording that there is” (Marsh, 1982: 168). This “classical” tradition of ques- 
tionnaire design, discussed in the first section of this chapter, is more than a 
historical curiosity for it remains the foundation of current survey research. 
Not until the 1980s was there a second generation of survey methods texts, 
notably Seymour Sudman and Norman M. Bradburn's (1982) Asking Ques- 
tions and Jean Converse and Stanley Presser’s (1987) Survey Questions: 
Handcrafting the Standardized Questionnaire, which incorporated 
methodological research initiated in the mid-1970s. The second section of this 
chapter describes this effort to establish a stronger empirical basis for ques- 
tionnaire design. Beginning in the mid-1980s, a third generation of survey 
methodologists began to apply cognitive psycholegy to survey design. The 
publication of Sudman, Bradburn and Schwarz’s (1995) Thinking About 
Answers signals the maturation of this newest approach and it is the subject 
of the last section of this chapter. These titles mark the changing conception 
of questionnaire design, from a skilled art, through an earnest, research-based 
craft to a more complex, but less definite, contemporary appreach. Like any 
intellectual periodization, this demarcation sets sharp lines on the fuzzy 
boundaries of slowly changing practice. 


Craft-Based Questionnaire Design 


Survey Items and Respondents 

For the first generation of survey researchers, individual questions measured 
real mental states, and answering questions involved the retrieval of pre- 
existing, stable information from respondents’ minds. Their expertise lay in 
identifying and formulating questions about the shared mental dimensions of 
the survey population and offering answers corresponding to the range of 
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positions on this dimension. Of course, not everyone had an opinion on 
every subject, and the amount of non-response was routinely reported. Payne 
offers a touching and modest self-assessment of his trial-and-error-based 
craft: 


... this little book was not written by an expert in semantics, not even by a 
specialist in question wording. The author is just a general practitioner in 
research. Having made more than my share of mistakes in phrasing issues for 
public consumption and feeling the need for a book on the subject, I found that 
it was necessary to write it myself ... the reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find here a set of definite rules or explicit directions. The art of asking 
questions is not likely ever to be reduced to easy formulas. As it stands, this 
book consists of some observations of human behavior, a few principles of 
wording, many exceptions to these principles, several unexplained oddities, and 
numerous unsolved dilemmas. It is undoubtedly richer on the how-not-to side 
than on the how-to side. (Payne, 1951: xi) 


Skill and experience had their limits, however, and Payne advised: ‘One last 
recommendation ... Controlled experiment is the surest way of making 
progress in our understanding of question wording. Never overlook an 
opportunity to employ the split-ballot technique’ (Payne, 1951: 237, 73-4). 
Split-ballot experiments in which (usually just two) different versions of a 
question were asked of different parts of the sample provided an empirical 
means for solving problems in questionnaire design. Experimentation was 
not confined to academic research but was used more routinely, for example 
in Elmo Roper’s polls for the American business magazine Fortune in the late 
1930s.' Small-scale, qualitative methodological inquiries were also common, 
particularly using follow-up questions to probe how questions were inter- 
preted. Cantril’s (1944: 4) discussion of questionnaire design is based on ‘40 
careful and intensive interviews made by three especially skilled inter- 
viewers’. 

The 50th anniversaries of the American Association of Public Opinion 
Research and the International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research 
were in 1995 and 1997, respectively. And, about 50 years ago, a combination 
of craft experience, experiments and small-scale studies had produced the 
commonsense guidelines that remain the core of good questionnaire design. 


Commonsense Guidelines 

Careful Wording Perhaps the early survey researchers’ most important real- 
ization was that many common words were easily misunderstood or ambigu- 
ous. Even if interviews had conversational style, survey questions required 
much greater precision than everyday conversation. Seemingly inconsequen- 
tial changes in a question, it was found, could affect the distribution of 
answers; and there was often remarkable variation in the answers to 
differently formulated questions about the same issue (Blankenship, 1940; 
Cantril, 1944; Payne, 1951: 7). For example, “adding a law to the [American] 
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Constitution’ was much less threatening, and public approval was 10 percent 
higher, than ‘changing the Constitution’ to achieve exactly the same result 
(Cantril, 1944: 44). Different versions of a question about allowing defence 
production workers to strike over working conditions produced between 17 
and 45 percent positive responses (Rugg and Cantril, 1944: 46). 

Even innocuous efforts to clarify a question could change the distri- 
bution of responses. Attaching a political leader’s name to a government 
policy, using stereotyped phrases (‘going to war’ rather than “using the 
army’), and putting questions in terms of newspaper cliches all affected 
responses. While such changes typically resulted in only small shifts in the 
response distributions, perhaps by 5 or 10 percent, the ‘tone’ of a question 
could have a much larger impact. A well-known example is Rugg’s (1941) 
finding that 21 percent of Americans would ‘not allow public speeches against 
democracy’, although 39 percent believed that such speeches should be ‘for- 
bidden’. Rugg and Cantril (1944) report numerous other examples. 

Payne’s book is largely an exposition of how to craft questions to mini- 
mize ambiguity. An entire chapter is devoted to the meaning and potential 
misunderstandings of individual words, another provides a list of 1000 
common words indicating which were most troublesome, and a third chapter 
is a detailed discussion of the formulation of a single question. The elemen- 
tary technical requirements of question design were also well understood at 
the time. Researchets were advised against ‘double-barrelled’ questions 
(which dealt with two different issues), that responses should cover the entire 
range of the possible answers, and so on. 


Question Form Survey researchers developed a variety of ways to ask ques- 
tions: direct questions with yes/no or agree/disagree answers; “sentence com- 
pletion’ questions where the respondent would choose among two or more 
responses (would you say that..., or that. . .); rating scales such as ‘Likert 
items (with answers strongly agree, agree,...); evaluative scales (excellent, 
good, . .); and numerical scales. The different formats were used according 
to circumstance and there was no consensus on their relative merits. 

The kind, number and range of response categories affected the distri- 
bution of answers. For example, respondents were much more likely to 
choose a ‘middle’ position — supporting the status quo or neither agreeing nor 
disagreeing — when this option was mentioned explicitly, rather than being 
recorded only if brought up by the respondent. A greater number of response 
categories produced more reliable measurement, though the choice of 
response categories and the order in which they were presented could also 
affect the responses (Cantril, 1944: 30ff.). 

Whether a question was put abstractly or ‘personalized’, to sound like 
the respondent’s own opinion, also affected responses. For example, Rugg 
and Cantril (1944: 47) found that 30 percent of Americans thought that 
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people ‘should object’ to reporting their income in the census and another 6 
percent had no opinion, but only 22 percent objected to reporting their own 
income and just 1 percent had no opinion. 

The magnitude of the differences between alternative formulations of a 
question was known to be a function of the topic and the characteristics of 
the respondent. Offering a ‘status quo’ answer in addition to polar responses, 
for example, generally encouraged respondents to temporize, but to a much 
greater extent if there was a smooth distribution of opinion than if opinion 
was sharply divided. Also, the form of the question was thought to have less 
impact on respondents with ‘well crystallized’ opinions (Rugg and Cantril, 
1944: 33), 


Intensity There was some recognition that respondents’ principal evaluations 
of a question — whether they agreed or disagreed, approved or disapproved, 
and so on — might not fully capture their opinions. Katz (1944) referred to 
the ‘intensity’ of opinion, by which he meant how firmly respondents held 
to their views. Intensity was thought to be particularly important in political 
polls, where the momentary allegiance of voters might be less important than 
the proportions of durable supporters of each party’s position. Respondents 
with stronger opinions were found to give more consistent answers to logi- 
cally related questions. 

To measure intensity Katz used both survey questions and interviewers’ 
judgements of the respondents. One such measure was just the standard 
choice among five responses — strongly approve, mildly approve, no opinion, 
mildly disapprove and strongly disapprove — implying that attitudes are uni- 
dimensional, and measuring their ‘intensity’ requires only a graduated 
alternative to yes/no answers. The other measures, however, differentiated a 
respondent’s evaluation from the intensity of her or his opinion. One ques- 
tion asked respondents how strongly they felt about a question, using a 100- 
point ‘opinion thermometer’, calibrated from 0 for ‘don’t care’ to 100 for 
‘very strongly’, with the mid-point, 50, labelled ‘fairly strongly’. 


Open and Closed Questions Later disagreements over the relative advantages 
of open and closed questions are a weak echo of an earlier, heated debate over 
what were essentially different kinds of research. Converse (1984c) gives the 
following description of the wartime surveys directed by Rensis Likert,? 
whose ‘fixed question/free answer’ technique: 


. .. was designed to be as close as possible to a natural conversation, featuring 
most questions in open format that (1) suggested no alternatives, answers to 
which were recorded as (2) verbatim transcription, or as close to that as inter- 
viewers could get. The (3) probing for detail and clarification was the most artful 
feature of the technique, requiring detailed knowledge of questions, which in 
turn made (4) interviewer training especially important. Training was adapted 
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from Rogerian nondirective clinical psychology. . . . Interviewers charged with 
the open style were generally (5) well educated, with college or professional 
degrees. All the abundant narrative material they collected required (6) coding 
of amore elaborate kind than closed questions required. (Converse, 1984c: 271; 
emphases in original) 


In a noted 1944 article, entitled “The Controversy over Detailed Interviews 
— An Offer for Negotiation’, Lazarsfeld was sympathetic to open questions. 
But, in the long run the use of open questions declined, largely due to their 
cost (on average, three closed questions can be asked in the time required for 
each open one), the greater demands on interviewers and the slowness and 
cost of processing and classifying the responses. Converse (1287: 367) notes 
that, in the USA, the more academic Institute for Social Research (ISR) at the 
University of Michigan was more favourable to open questions than the more 
commercial National Opinion Research Center (NORC). 

For the most part, the relative advantages of open and closed questions 
were considered in a more limited context. Open questions were mainly used 
when there were too many answers to read out, where the range of answers 
was not known beforehand, and in pretests in order to determine which 
response options should be used in closed questions for a following, larger 
survey. It was not routine to ‘probe’ beyond an initial answer and the 
responses were usually classified into categories, rather than being used to 
gain insights unavailable from closed questions. Quotations from open ques- 
tions were sometimes used to illustrate quantitative survey results. While 
two-thirds of the questions used in the landmark ISR study “Americans View 
Their Mental Health’ were open, Gurin et al.’s (1960) 400-page report does 
not include a single quotation, only the results of classifying the responses 
into categories. 

There was also concern with the quality of the responses to open ques- 
tions. Payne (1951: 51ff.) cites interviewers’ difficulty in uniformly record- 
ing the answers, the greater number of ambiguous responses, the tendency of 
some respondents to seize on peripheral issues, variation in the complexity 
of answers and the number of points made in a response, and the difficulty 
of classifying the answers. Little was made of Cantril’s (1944: 38) interesting 
observation that, ‘when opinion tends to be vague and unstructured on a 
difficult question’ the distributions of answers to open and closed questions 
could be quite different. 


Question Order Since the questions in a survey must be placed in some 
order, discovering that the order of questions affected responses seriously 
threatens the enterprise. Researchers were aware of the potential for “order 
effects’ and tried to discover when they were likely to appear. Cantril (1944: 
28-9) described and-provided illustrations of three such circumstances: con- 
secutive questions that invoked a norm of reciprocity; situations where earlier 
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questions provided information relevant to later ones; and questions with 
overlapping content. Whether the order of questions had any effect, however, 
depended on the circumstance, ‘It should not be concluded, of course, that 
the placement of a question invariably affects the response. Many negative 
instances could be cited, even of questions closely related in subject matter’ 
(Cantril, 1944: 29). There was, however, no systematic investigation of this 
problem. 


Summary By the mid-1940s survey researchers had developed commonsense 
approaches to the central problems of questionnaire design. Good design 
required, first, careful attention to the wording of questions, especially avoid- 
ing ambiguity. A stock of experience within the profession, much of it uncod- 
ified, provided examples of the kinds of questions that ‘worked’ and, perhaps 
more importantly, cautionary tales about questions and approaches that did 
not. There was an understanding of the need for a series of questions, not just 
one, to measure opinion on a topic adequately. The main risk, researchers 
believed, was not that a single, poorly formatted question would produce 
misleading results or that the format of the question would affect the 
response in an unforeseen way, but that just one question could not address 
the variety of ways of thinking about almost any topic. | 

There were quasi-rules of question design, of the kind now found in ele- 
mentary methods texts. These had mainly to do with avoiding mistakes and 
did not add up to serious advice about exactly how to write good survey 
items: questions should not be too long and should deal with only one topic, 
alternative answers should be exhaustive and mutually exclusive, and so on. 
Among the methodological issues addressed in later research, only non- 
- response was not seriously considered. It was not assumed that a respondent 
could answer every question, nor were questions with low non-response 
necessarily superior (Payne, 1951: 23-4). | 

Where generic advice and past experience were not sufficient, split-ballot 
experiments provided the means to resolve design problems. Which issues in 
questionnaire design were regarded as problematic can be seen in the follow- 
ing recommendation by Rugg and Cantril: 


The split-ballot technique should be used wherever possible in order to test 
the stability and consistency of opinion by noting the effect of (1) variation 
between free and prescribed responses, (2) variation of alternative answers 
presented, (3) variation of contingency surrounding the issue, (4) bias by an 
introductory statement or deliberately forced wording, (5) prestige introduced 
by a word, name or phrase, (6) explicit rather than implicit presentation of 
alternatives, (7) stated deviation from currently accepted practice [of question 
design], (8) variation of the content provided by other questions on the ballot, 
or (9) personalization of the issue. (Cantril, 1944: Ch. II, 50) 


Experimentation is not only prescribed as a means to design better questions. 
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Rugg and Cantril also thought of differences in the answers to alternative 
formulations of a question as additional information about the survey 
respondents. 


Survey Items, Scales and Disciplinary Perspectives 

In a lengthy and influential critique of survey research, the prominent Ameri- 
can psychologist Quinn McNemar made this distinction: “The typical atti- 
tude study involves a scale or battery of questions for ascertaining attitudes 
whereas the typical opinion, particularly public opinion, study leans heavily 
on a single question for a given issue” (McNemar, 1946: 290). Because the 
reliability of individual questions could not be measured and the risk of bias 
prevented a literal interpretation of the proportion of respondents giving each 
answer, McNemar called on researchers to abandon “opinion” research based 
on single items in favour of multi-item “attitude” scales (McNemar, 1946: 316). 
Even with scales made up of several questions, he believed that response 
errors limited measurement to rank ordering individuals, rather than locat- 
ing them absolutely. McNemar was also very critical of the disregard for the 
external validation of scales (McNemar, 1946: 310) and criticized the excesses 
of the ‘pollsters’ of his time, Roper and Gallup in particular. 

Many survey researchers of the time did not see the incompatibility 
between interpreting individual questions as literal expressions of opinion 
and compensating for idiosyncratic elements of individual questions by 
forming scales from a group of questions. Taking on McNemar's argument, 
Lazarsfeld (1954: 349) differentiated the ‘procedure of itemized tests” from 
the detailed analysis of individual survey questions. As conceptualized by 
psychometricians, individual items were imperfect indicators of underlying 
continuous traits revealed by analysis of the correlations between items. The 
variance in each survey item could be divided into common (‘trait’) and 
unique variance. In Lazarsfeld's view, the unique variance, which is the infor- 
mation that an item does not share with other items, is just as Important as 
the common variance, taken by psychologists to measure a trait. Though 
perhaps not explicitly, in emphasizing the analysis of the answers to indi- 
vidual questions sociologists dissented from the psychometric view that less 
stable and thoughtful ‘opinions’ on particular topics could be understood in 
terms of a small number of more fundamental traits. 

In considering procedures for combining survey questions to obtain a 
more reliable and valid composite measure, a distinction can be drawn 
between Thurstone (1928) and Guttman (1944) scaling methods and psy- 
chometric methods such as Likert (1932) scaling and factor analysis. Thur- 
stone’s and Guttman’s procedures assigned respondents to discrete, 
substantively meaningful categories. Thurstone scaling involved the formu- 
lation of a finely graduated series of positions on an issue (often 20'or more), 
which were placed in order on the basis of experts’ ratings. A respondent’s 
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position on the scale scores was simply the rank order of the statement closest 
to her or his position (the median of the ranks, if the respondent agreed with 
two or more statements). 

In Guttman scaling, the ordered categories of a single dimension of 
opinion are derived from the pattern of responses to a series of items of 
varying ‘difficulty’. Respondents were assigned a scale score, which was actu- 
ally an ordinal rank, on the basis of the most difficult question that they 
answered correctly, or strongest statement of opinion that they endorsed. The 
survey data, rather than external raters, were used to design and evaluate the 
scale. In order to decide whether a set of items actually represented an under- 
lying single dimension, it was necessary to determine whether respondents 
giving a positive response to one item also responded positively to ‘easier’ 
items. Invariably, some respondents were ‘non-scale types’, who ‘incorrectly’ 
answered at least one question that was ‘less difficult’ than the most difficult 
question they answered correctly. If the scale properly represented an under- 
lying dimension of ability or opinion, the proportion of such respondents 
was small. The more difficult problem, that was beyond the statistics of the 
time, was how to specify and test a ‘latent trait” model that could separate 
random errors in the answers to questions (resulting from question 
ambiguity, carelessness and so on) from errors due to the inclusion of 
inappropriate items in the scale. Thus respondent error limited the number 
of items that could be used in a Guttman scale, and so the precision of a scale 
(since the number of separate categories in the scale was just the number of 
items plus one). 

Likert’s method of scaling also began with the correlations between the 
survey items (to compute Pearson correlations ordered verbal responses were 
simply assigned scores of 1, 2, 3, etc.). After removing any unsuitable items, 
identified by their low correlations with the other items, each individual’s 
scale was computed by adding the scores.* One desirable feature of Likert 
scales was the tendency of their distributions to become normal, as the 
number of items in the scale increased (thanks to the central limit theorem). 
Researchers set about designing Likert scales for many, many ‘traits’ and large 
catalogues of measures for particular areas, such as work experience, were 
published. This work was uneven: scales were seldom validated with inde- 
pendent evidence; often items were selected and scale reliabilities measured 
for small and atypical samples; and little attention was paid to the possibility 
that the correlations between items, and hence the measured reliability of a 
scale, might be inflated by similarities in the format of items, respondents’ 
desire to answer consistently, or carelessness. The sometimes inappropriate 
emphasis on the relative positions of respondents, rather than their actual 
experience or expressed opinions, gave us a generation of articles about which 
kinds of respondents were low, medium and high on various ‘dimensions’. 

For survey researchers using individual questions to locate respondents 
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in discrete states, a simple and appropriate means of data analysis is Cross- 
tabulation. Rosenberg’s (1968) influential The Logic of Survey Analysis is 
concerned entirely “with cross-tabular models.’ Percentage differences 
between groups were used to measure the effects of variables and x? signifi- 
cance tests were used to determine whether observed effects could have 
resulted from random error. Without a statistical model of contingency 
tables, provided by log linear analysis many years later, it was not possible to 
test whether the relationship between two variables (say education and 
income) was significantly different for two groups (say women and men). 
Also, a more appropriate strategy for scales computed from a series of survey 
items was analysis of variance and regression. 


By the mid-1950s interest in the general principles of question design had 
largely disappeared. Hyman et al.'s (1954) study of interviewing could serve 
as the bookend to this period. This is testimony to the achievements of the 
very small number of researchers who, by the end of the 1940s, had created 
the method of survey research, and provided a practical basis for its insti- 
tutionalization. 


Systematic Experimentation and Survey Error 


In the early 1970s Howard Schuman and Stanley Presser initiated a series of 
experiments aimed at providing a systematic empirical basis for question 
design.® The idea was to discover regularities in the effects of different ele- 
ments of the format of questions. Using over 200 separate “split-ballot” com- 
parisons between alternative questions spread over about 30 surveys, they 
replicated some of Cantril and Rugg’s experiments from the 1940s and added 
many new examples comparing open and closed questions, questions with 
and without explicit ‘no opinion’ and middle responses, and questions with 
à different ‘tone’, and so on. Schuman and Presser were not content to find 
unusual examples demonstrating the effects they predicted. For each charac- 
teristic of a survey question investigated, they employed a variety of ques- 
tions on different topics, in order to determine whether their results were 
contingent on the question topic and to discover any variation in the magni- 
tude of the methodological effects. Other work in this genre includes Brad- 
burn and Sudman (1979) and Kalton et al. (1978). 


Formal Models of Survey Response 

Before describing this experimental work, an account of the new, statistical 
perspective on survey data is necessary; it is also relevant to discussion of data 
collection in the next chapter. One begins with the distinction between sam- 
pling error, which is what classical statistics 1s about, and non-sampling error, 
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which arises out of the process of survey measurement. Non-sampling error 
is additional to the sampling error that arises from random and systematic 
differences between the sample and population. Building on more limited 
models, such as Fellegi’s (1964) conceptualization of interviewer effects, 
different sources of non-sampling error can be treated as components of the 
variance ot each survey item. Each respondent is characterized by a ‘true’ 
value of the characteristic that the question is designed to measure. Over the 
population, the true values have a ‘true variance’, sometimes called the ‘valid- 
ity’. Each respondent’s answer to the question (the observed value or “obser- 
vation’) is made up of a combination of her or his true value of the 
characteristic and non-sampling error. 

Groves (1989) broadens this model to the conception of ‘total survey 
error’, in which the non-sampling error in the responses to each survey ques- 
tion 1s conceived as the sum of the effects of the format of a question, the 
mode of data collection, the interaction between interviewers and respon- 
dents, respondent error and processing of the responses. Non-sampling error 
related to the survey question, in turn, arises from the tone of the question, 
the range of answers, the order in which the questions are presented and so 
on. 

Heise and Bohrnstedt (1970) divide the non-sampling error in each 
survey question into three components: bias, random error and invalidity. 
Questions affected by invalidity partly or even entirely measure a different 
trait than was intended by the designer. Invalidity is unaffected by the sample 
size and may give rise to seriously distorted findings. For example, if the 
respondents reporting a high level of participation in an election campaign 
are a mixture of actual participants, for whom the variance is valid, and people 
who feel they ought to have participated but did not, for whom the variance 
is invalid, then the resulting measure of ‘participation’ includes two different 
traits. Of course, this statistical framework involves a restricted concept of 
validity, since it is based only on finding unpredicted factors in a preselected 
group of variables, with no external criterion or even comparison to other 
variables in a survey. | 

Estimating the effect of each component of the survey error requires 
survey data for which the component varies. For example, in order to 
measure the non-sampling. error that arises from interaction between inter- 
viewers and respondents one must compare the results of interviews con- 
ducted by at least two interviewers; and to estimate the errors arising from 
different formulations of a question one must compare groups of respondents 
who answered the different versions. Since it is generally not practical to esti- 
mate all the components of the variance at one time, the effects of individual 
sources of non-sampling error are usually estimated on the assumption they 
are independent. From a wide review of the literature, Groves (1 989) reports 
on the magnitudes of non-sampling error arising from different sources. 
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The development of latent variable models by Jóreskog and Sérbom (dis- 
cussed in more detail in the chapter ‘Quantitative Analysis of Survey Data’) 
was a powerful stimulus to this statistical approach to non-sampling error. 
An elegant application of these “LISREL” models (for linear structural 
relations) is the analysis of 2115 questions from six different surveys by Frank 
Andrews (1984). Following the logic of Campbell and Fiske’s (1959) ‘multi- 
trait multi-method’ technique, the surveys included several measures of 
several different traits (to ‘identify’ the models, three or more different 
measures of three or more traits are required) and the analysis involved com- 
paring the correlations between different types of questions on the same topic 
with the correlations between questions about different issues in the same 
format. To the extent that the ‘same-topic’ correlations are greater than the 
‘same-format’ correlations, one assumes that the answers to a question reflect 
the topic and not how the question is asked. Andrews then examined the 
relationship between the validity, reliability and error in the individual survey 
items, estimated from the LISREL models, and their format, as measured by 
the number of response categories, whether a ‘don’t know’ response was 
offered explicitly, the length of the question and its position in the survey, the 
topic of the question, the method of data collection, and so on. 

Andrews found that an average of 66 percent of the variance in the 
responses was valid variance, which measured the desired trait, and 28 percent 
was residual error — random in the context of the model, but related to impre- 
cision in language, respondents’ varying interpretations of the boundaries 
between adjacent response categories, and so on. Only about 3 percent of the 
variance was related to what the researcher actually controls, which is the 
format of the survey question. This suggests that improvements in the format 
and style of survey questions have relatively little impact on the quality of 
survey data. Of course, there were statistically significant, mostly common- 
sense, effects of question format. For example, on average, moderately long 
questions had greater validity than shorter or longer questions. Probably, the 
shorter questions provide respondents with too little information to produce 
a consistent understanding of the issue, while longer questions tend to be 
difficult and confusing. These results make for sensible, general guidelines, 
but these effects are not large enough to override substantive considerations, 
in this case researchers’ judgements about how much needs to be said to ask 
a meaningful question. There is also a way in which Andrews’ findings cannot 
capture the importance of good question design. The questions that he 
analysed were of many different types, but all had passed through the rigor- 
ous design process and pretesting of a premiere survey research organization. 
So his figures for the level of error must come close to the best results that 
can be achieved consistently. Less skilled and careful design would produce 
worse results. Also Andrews’ figures for the validity of questions are likely 
overestimates, because they do not involve external comparisons — only a 
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determination of the amount of response variation when the same question 
1s formulated in different ways. 

Molenaar (1991) employs a more limited meta-analysis strategy in which 
he characterizes a large pool of items from Dutch surveys in terms of their 
response distributions, including the amount of non-response and the mean 
and standard deviation of the responses. These outcomes are then regressed 
on a large number (34) of the characteristics of the items, including their sub- 
stantive content, the complexity and other aspects of their wording, and their 
position in the survey. His results, such as the finding that more positive 
reference to one side of a question affects respondents, are reasonable, but 
quite obvious. 


Opinions and “Non-Opinions” 

Because of the impact of random guesses on survey results and also because 
having an opinion may be as significant as the polarization on different sides 
of an issue, determining which respondents have any opinion on an issue is 
important. Based on analysis of a US election survey, Philip Converse (1964) 
argued that only about half the population could rely on even the most 
general ideological framework in answering policy-related questions; and 
that other half answered in an idiosyncratic, if not completely random, 
manner. The ensuing debate centred on the interpretation of inconsistencies 
in the response to substantively related questions, either for two related ques- 
tions from the same survey or from longitudinal surveys in which the same 
question is asked on two or more occasions. Ambiguities in the wording of 
questions, his opponents argued, could account for enough measurement 
error to result in the low correlations between questions, which Converse 
had interpreted as the effect of respondents answering inconsistently.’ 

In a number of experiments, Schuman and Presser (1981: Ch. 4) found 
that many more respondents will say they have no opinion on a subject than 
will give a ‘no opinion’ answer if this alternative is not mentioned explicitly. 
It was not unusual for 20-30 percent of respondents to say they had no 
opinion, even though only 5-10 percent did not answer if asked the question 
directly. This is consistent with the idea, though not proof, that respondents 
avoid ‘no opinion’ answers because they do not wish to appear ignorant or 
uncooperative. 

Following up on Gill’s often cited finding that 70 percent of respondents 
voiced an opinion on the fictitious ‘Metallic Minerals Act’, Schuman and 
Presser (1981: Ch. 5) asked Americans about the real, but obscure ‘Agri- 
cultural Trade Act’ and ‘Monetary Control Act’. About one-third of the 
population were prepared to offer an opinion on these Acts, with less edu- 
cated respondents more likely to answer. Modifying the question to conclude 
with the phrase “or do you not have an opinion on that issue’, however, _ 
decreased the number of respondents with an opinion to 10 percent, and 
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stating an opinion was then unrelated to education. When asking questions 
that respondents are not likely to be able to answer, one should ask whether 
they have opinions. But it is not obvious what this implies for more typical 
questions, which are included in a survey because most respondents are 
expected to have answers. 

In extensive overviews of a large body of research, Smith (1984b) and 
Krosnick (1991) find consistent evidence that non-respondents tend to be less 
knowledgeable about the topics of questions, less certain about their know- 
ledge, and lower in formal education and other measures of cognitive skill. 
Faulkenberry and Mason’s (1978) regression analysis of the number of ‘no 
opinion’ responses in three surveys showed that non-response is inversely 
related to education and interest in the issues in the survey. This also suggests 
that efforts to ‘filter’ out respondents with no opinions is a good practice that 
will produce better data. 

There is a fly in this ointment, however. The assumption is that respon- 
dents who can be dissuaded from answering a question by a polite query 
about whether they have an opinion do not actually have opinions and would 
otherwise have answered randomly. Therefore, one would expect that the 
correlations between questions dealing with related topics would increase if 
the random responses were eliminated. But Schuman and Presser (1981: 
128ff.) find that the correlations between survey questions do not necessarily 
increase when ‘filter’ questions were used to remove respondents who think 
they have no opinion. McClendon and Alwin (1993) computed two differ- 
ent versions of three multi-item scales, only one of which included the 
additional phrase ‘or don’t you have an opinion about that’, which increased 
non-response from about 5 percent to 20 percent. Again discouraging 
responses from what are assumed to be uninformed respondents with the 
‘filtered’ questions did not result in more reliable scales.? So, respondents 
who say they have no opinion apparently answer questions as consistently as 
those who say they do! | 

Sniderman et al. (1991) have an explanation of how respondents with 
little or no information about a topic can answer questions consistently: 


.… Citizens frequently can compensate for their limited information about 
politics by taking advantage of judgmental heuristics. Heuristics are judgmen- 
tal shortcuts, efficient ways to organize and simplify political choices, efficient 
in the double sense of requiring relatively little information to execute, yet 
yielding dependable answers even to complex problems of choice... . Insofar 
as they can be brought into play, people can be knowledgeable in their 
reasoning about political choices without necessarily possessing a lerge body of 
knowledge about politics. (Sniderman et al., 1991: 19) 


Explicit in Converse’s work and implicit in much of the research on non- 
response is the conception of attitudes as things that respondents do or do 
not have. What Sniderman et al. suggest is that respondents are also 
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differentiated in terms of how they answer survey questions, and that differ- 
ent strategies are employed according to how much the respondent knows 
about an issue. At a minimum this suggests the importance of measuring 
respondents’ knowledge about a survey as well as her or his opinions, but it 
also shows the need for a model of how respondents answer questions. 


The Tone of Questions 

Repeating Rugg’s (1941) experiment in 1974 and 1976, Schuman and Presser 
(1981: 281, 283) found that Americans were still more likely to ‘not allow’ 
than to ‘forbid’ speeches in favour of communism; in 1976 the difference was 
25 percent. Questions about “speeches against democracy’, ‘showing X-rated 
movies’ and “cigarette advertisements on television’, however, produced quite 
different results. While about 15 percent more Americans were willing to ‘not 
allow’ than to forbid speeches against democracy, for X-rated movies and cig- 
arette advertisements the difference was only about 5 percent. Of course, this 
pattern can be interpreted in terms of the particular issues: forbidding and 
not allowing cigarette advertising amount to the same bureaucratic imposi- 
tion of government regulations on television stations; but forbidding 
speeches hints at police action, arrests and violence, while ‘not allowing’ 
speeches implies polite and successful deterrence. | 

Schuman and Presser reasoned that variation in the tone of questions 
would have less impact on more educated respondents, who would be better 
able to separate minor variations in terminology from conceptual differences. 
And, for ‘speeches against democracy” there is indeed a steep decline in the 
difference between forbidding and not allowing such speeches, from 30 
percent for respondents with 12 years of education or less, to 15 percent for 
13-15 years of education, and down to 8 percent for 16 years of education or 
more. For speeches in favour of communism and X-rated movies, however, 
the difference in the response to the two forms is unrelated to education, and 
for cigarette advertisements the results are ambiguous. 

There is also evidence that bias does not invariably result from using 
loaded” terms in survey questions. Schuman and Presser (1981: 186) report 
that Americans” opinions about abortion were unaffected by the inclusion of 
a reference to “end[ing] the life of her unborn child’ and opinions about gun 
control were unaffected by whether it was said to ‘interfere too much with 
the right of citizens to own guns’. Having made up their minds on these : 
controversial issues, respondents become insensitive to the exact formulation 
of the question. _ 

Certain terms and phrases have the capacity to induce bias, but whether 
they do depends on the topic and context; and sometimes the impact of par- 
ticular question formulations is related to respondents’ level of education, 
though why is not clear. If broad generalizations about the effect of the tone 
of questions cannot be made, how to ask more neutral questions is more 
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properly an aspect of research in the different fields of social research than a 
general problem. 


Open and Closed Questions 

By the 1970s, the debate about open and closed questions had been long 
settled in favour of the latter (see Converse, 1984b). Still, no one had thought 
to compare the answers to open and closed versions of the same question 
until Schuman and Presser (1981: 79ff.) examined three questions dealing 
with the ‘most important problem facing this country at present’, what the 
respondents would ‘most prefer in a job’ and the ‘most important thing for 
children to learn to prepare them for life’. These questions admit a very wide 
range of potential responses and they are somewhat ambiguous (what is the 
‘present’? how old is a ‘child’?) and difficult (is there any, single most impor- 
tant lesson for life?) — exactly the circumstances in which open questions are 
used. There were remarkable inconsistencies in the answers to the corre- 
sponding open and closed questions, even accounting for the tendency for 
open questions to result in more missing data. For the question about jobs, 
furthermore, the difference remained after a careful effort to align the 
responses offered in the closed question with the most frequent answers to 
the open question. The inconsistencies in the response distributions of the 
open and closed questions suggest that respondents go about answering them 
in different ways, though larger differences between open and closed ques- 
tions are much more likely to appear when the range of answers is wide than 
when alternatives are few and self-evident. 

In the face of the greater efficiency and data quality (especially measured 
_ by the amount of non-response) of closed questions, these interesting find- 
ings had little impact on the bias against open questions. Open questions can 
only become more appealing when it becomes possible to analyse the text of 
‘answers in more detail, rather than merely classifying the answers into a small 
number of categories. 

For ‘retrospective’ questions about previous events, there is strong evi- 
dence of the superiority of closed questions. For example, Sudman (1980) 
found that respondents who were given a checklist of alternative answers said 
they had read more newspapers and magazines in the previcus day than 
respondents who were merely asked how many newspapers and magazines 
they had read. Similarly, researchers studying participation, in sports or 
community activities for example, invariably find that asking respondents to 
indicate the activities in which they had participated, read from a checklist, 
uncovers some activities that respondents forget when they are asked a single, 
general question. Not only is unassisted recall much more difficult for 
respondents than recognizing items from a list, but the list also describes 
which specific items qualify for inclusion, rather than leaving the respondents 
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the sometimes error-prone task of interpreting what may be a very general 
question.? 


Closed Questions: Format and Responses 

Schuman and Presser examined the effect of even-handedness on responses 
to questions. Was there any difference, for example, between asking whether 
respondents agreed with a statement — yes or no — and asking whether they 
agreed or disagreed? None, they found. Response alternatives that incorpor- 
ated reasons for each answer, however, did affect the distribution of 
responses. For example, support for a law requiring people to turn down the 
heat in their homes at night in order to conserve energy was much lower 
when the negative response included a phrase saying that such a law would 
be difficult to enforce (Schuman and Presser, 1981: 187). What constitutes a 
substantive argument, however, can be subtle. Payne (1951: 7-8) found that 
63 percent of respondents agreed that ‘most companies that lay off workers 
during slack periods could arrange things to avoid layoffs and give steady 
work right through the year”, but only 35 percent agreed when offered the 
alternative, “or do you think that layoffs are unavoidable”. The innocuous, 
defeatist cliché shifts the question from whether companies are capable of 
avoiding layoffs to whether they are likely to do so. The questions about 
abortion and gun control, noted earlier, show that the impact of substantive 
response alternatives depends on the question. Differences in question 
formulation have more impact for issues that are not salient or on which 
public opinion is unformed. 

A common situation in which the form of a question might affect survey 
responses involves which side of an issue is put forward for evaluation, the 
concern being that respondents ate biased in the direction of agreement, 
referred to as ‘acquiescence’ or ‘agree response bias’. A notorious example of 
this form of bias is the ‘F-scale’ measure of authoritarianism (see the account 
in Brown, 1965: 4771f.), in which respondents are presented with a long series 
of statements, many in emotional terms and involving broad generalities, to 
be evaluated using the categories of a ‘Likert’ scale ranging from ‘strongly 
disagree’ to ‘strongly agree’. As the title of Schuman and Presser’s (1981) 
chapter on “The Acquiescence Quagmire’ suggests, the empirical evidence on 
this point is quite mixed. Acquiescence appears only in some circumstances, 
particularly for difficult questions,!° and may be related to respondent 
characteristics, particularly education and interest in the topic. 

The inability to predict when acquiescence will affect survey questions 
has prompted survey researchers in many areas to switch from agree/disagree 
questions to the ‘sentence completion’ style, where respondents choose 
among alternative phrases for completing a sentence. It is mainly psycholo- 
gists, and survey researchers in substantive areas where psychologists are 
prominent, who continue to employ scales based on agree/disagree ratings of 
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long lists of statements. Often this is because there is little concern with the 
responses to individual questions, so long as the items can be added to give 
scale values indicating the relative positions of respondents. This strategy 
does not, however, guard against the possibility that respondents are differ- 
entially subject to acquiescence. Respondents who find the questionnaire 
more difficult, who are more intimidated by the task (with weaker reading 
skills or less education?) or who are less interested may be more prone to this 
form of bias. 


More Qualitative Response Alternatives Even when the alternative re- 
sponses reflect a clear underlying dimension, the range of answers provided 
to respondents can change their meaning. Schuman and Duncan (19734) 
describe two versions of a question about Americans ‘making changes in the 
way our country is run’. The first version gives four alternatives, asking if the 
respondent would: (1) rarely, if ever, make changes; (2) be very cautious of 
making changes; (3) feel free to make changes; or (4) constantly make changes; 
while the second version offers only the middle two alternatives. Logically, 
respondents who would ‘rarely make’ changes should prefer being ‘very cau- 
tious’ over ‘feeling free’ to make changes; and respondents who would make 
changes ‘constantly’ should prefer ‘feeling free’ to make changes over being 
‘very cautious’. When all four alternatives are presented, 32 percent of the 
respondents wanted to feel free to make changes and another 24 percent 
wanted to make changes constantly; but with just two alternatives, only 37 
percent of the population preferred to ‘feel free’ about changes over being 
‘very cautious’. So, even for clearly ordered categories, respondents are 
affected by the number and range of the alternatives. Thus, rather than 
formulating a response to a question and then locating the answer that is 
closest, the meaning of the question is inferred from the combination of the 
question and the alternative answers. 

With qualitative responses, especially where the alternative answers are 
complex, a concern is whether the order of the answers affects the response. 
The terms ‘primacy’ and ‘recency’ refer, respectively, to the tendency of 
respondents to choose the first and last answers in a series. Again, the results 
of experimentation were quite mixed. Statistically significant, though usually 
not large effects of response order were found in four out of 12 experiments 
(three recency effects and one primacy effect), but Schumar and Presser 
(1981: 56ff.) were unable to identify a consistent principle to identify the cir- 
cumstance or even the direction of the effect. 

Finally, there is evidence that the order of questions can affect the 
responses to complex and long questions, such one about parental values 
described by Krosnick and Alwin (1987). As survey questions become more 
abstract and difficult, there is a greater danger that respondents will make 
unforeseen connections between different items and that their answers will 
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be affected by the question format. The pressure on respondents to answer 
quickly exacerbates these effects as well as contributing to random error 
arising from misunderstanding and haste. 


Quantitative Response Alternatives A question about television viewing is 
the numerical equivalent to the last example about making changes in the 
country. Schwarz et al. (1985) found that presenting respondents with 
alternative answers covering shorter periods of time (under 30 minutes, 30-59 
minutes, etc.) resulted in lower estimates of the amount of time respondents 
watched television than if the lowest category was very wide (under two 
hours per day). What are intended to be ‘neutral’ response categories are 
again used as additional information by respondents, especially if the ques- 
tion is difficult or ambiguous (how much attention must a respondent pay to 
the television to be ‘watching’?) or if the respondent is not very interested. 
Low response options can be taken to imply that the events in question are 
infrequent and that respondents should use stricter criteria in deciding what 
qualifies. Even the numbers attached to responses for data processing pur- 
poses and ranges from rating scales (negative numbers are more negative) can 
affect responses. The experiments with different response categories are 
clever, but the implication is that questions about durations, numbers of 
events and so on are best asked directly, without response categorized 
responses. Failing that, one ought to choose more, detailed response cat- 
egories over fewer, broader ones. 

A similar problem arises from the use of verbal responses to describe 
quantitative categories, terms such as “often”, ‘sometimes’ and “many”. Brad- 
burn and Sudman (1979: 157-9) first asked respondents how often they had 
a variety of different experiences in the previous month ‘not too often, pretty 
often or very often’; and then asked just how many times the experience had 
occurred. They found that quite variable meanings were given to the cat- 
egories, since respondents with the same number of events in mind often 
described themselves as being in different verbal categories.!! 

Unlike concrete questions, for example about the number of times an 
event has occurred, there is no standard, natural scale (or ‘metric’) that survey 
respondents can use to describe their attitudes. Instead, each question must 
also present a series of response categories from which a answer is chosen. 
Having too few categories will lump together respondents whose opinions 
are actually different; but having more categories than respondents can dif- 
ferentiate may result in more response errors and non-response. There are a 
few comparisons of the impact of the number of response categories for indi- 
vidual items, but only Andrews (1984) and Alwin (1992) conduct analysis 
combining items from a number of surveys (see also Ramsay [1973], and Cox 
[1980] and Molenaar [1982] for reviews). The consistent finding is that the 
reliability of survey questions increases as the number of response categories 
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increases, but at a diminishing rate. Above ten categories, there is little gain 
in reliability. The exception is that two-category questions are more reliable 
than three-category questions.!2 For non-numerical categories, the mode of 
data collection limits the number of response categories. Particularly for tele- 
phone interviews, respondents’ ability to remember the alternatives sharply 
limits the number of possible responses (also, in face-to-face interviews ‘show 
cards’ can be used to present the responses). 

Most of the work on questionnaire design is not done by survey method- 
ologists, but by researchers developing solutions to their own problems. For 
example, many ‘quality of life’ researchers favour numerical scales with seven 
points or more, for responses to measure satisfaction with ‘life in general’, 
jobs, marriage and so forth (see Andrews and Withey [1976] for an exhaus- 
tive discussion). And political scientists studying political attitudes, efficacy 
and trust in government favour four-point scales (disagree strongly, disagree 
somewhat, agree somewhat, agree strongly) perhaps because they believe that 
a middle category might provide too much of a temptation to avoid thinking 
about the questions.!> Such local research cultures often provide practical 
answers to specific problems, but may isolate researchers from relevant 
methodological findings. 


Question Order 

Schuman and Presser (1981) distinguished two different ways in which the 
order of questions can affect responses. ‘Part-part’ effects involve two or 
more questions at the same level of generality that invoke a norm of reci- 
procity or consistency. Replicating a 1948 experiment by Hyman and 
Sheatsley, they found that 55 percent of Americans agreed that ‘the United 
States should let Communist newspaper reporters come in here and send 
back to their papers the news as they see it’; but 75 percent agreed if they 
were first asked the equivalent question about ‘American newspaper 
reporters ... [in a] ... Communist country, like Russia”. There is nothing 
mysterious about this: having claimed a right for American reporters, respon- 
dents were less likely to deny it to Communist reporters. Consistency is in 
the mind of the survey respondent, however. In a small-scale survey, I found 
that respondents were more likely to say that trade unions were too power- 
ful if they had previously been asked a question about the power of large cor- 
porations, and vice versa. Thinking that both unions and corporations are too 
powerful implies a consistent opposition to ‘big’ institutions, but it is not 
more logical than believing that corporations are too powerful and unions 
too weak, or vice versa. 

‘Part-whole contrast effects’ on the answers to consecutive questions 
involve interpretations of survey questions that were not intended by the 
researcher. Schuman and Presser (1981: 36ff.) give the example of two ques- 
tions dealing with abortion for women who are ‘married and [do] not want 
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any more children’ and for women who have learned that ‘there is a strong 
chance of a serious defect in the baby’. Respondents were less likely to 
support legal access to abortion in the first case if the second, more specific 
question was asked first. Respondents tend to exclude the specific circum- 
stance mentioned in the earlier question, so that the second question is inter- 
preted as a situation in which the married mother of what is known to be a 
healthy foetus does not want any more children. Not only are effects of this 
kind extremely rare (Kalton et al. [1978] report another), but the opposite 
pattern may appear. Schuman and Presser (1981: 42) also describe part-whole 
consistency effects, in which asking a more specific question first tends to 
result in respondents answering a more general question in a similar manner. 
Unlike the part-part effects, which can appear regardless of the order of ques- 
tions, part-whole contrast effects can be eliminated by placing more general 
questions before specific ones. 

Alongside these interactions between specific, related questions, the 
general order of questions can affect how respondents answer questions. One 
such effect involves capturing respondents’ attention. McFarland (1981) 
observed that survey respondents said they were more interested in politics 
after being asked a series of questions about their political views. Andrews 
(1984) showed that response errors were greater for the first one or two items 
in a group of questions in the same format, presumably as respondents try to 
understand the questions, and after about the fifth item in the series, as care- 
lessness sets in. Using a variety of question formats reduces response error, 
but very frequent changes can produce confusion and lower reliability. 

Finally, Smith (1991) has reassuring news for researchers who might be 
concerned that order effects were so pervasive that inadvertent juxtapositions 
of items would often introduce bias. He looked for order effects in about 500 
different items on a variety of topics whose positions in the US General Social 
Survey were changed as part of a general procedure to rotate items. Only 12 
statistically significant effects were found, and the average effect involved a 
7.5 percent shift in responses (it was possible to detect effects that changed 
the response distribution of about 3 percent). This suggests that the main risk 
of order effects involves questions whose content is directly related. 


Respondent Characteristics and Response Effects 

Ideally, survey responses depend on the content of a question, but not on 
exactly how it is formulated. It is one thing to find, say, that education is 
related to having a particular opinion, but another to find that the effect of 
education depends on how the question is formulated. The most wide- 
ranging examination of the impact of the format of questions on different 
kinds of respondents is a by-product of Andrews’ analysis of question 
formats. He found that the impact of the question format was unrelated to 
respondents’ education or race, but increased sharply with age (Andrews, 
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1984: 434). Random error, which involves respondents answering more 
erratically but not favouring one or the other side of a question, was greater 
for older, less educated and black respondents (though most of the effect of 
race disappears when education is held constant). 

Another possibility is that respondents’ interest in a topic affects the 
impact of question formats on how they answer. Reviewing the evidence on 
this issue, Krosnick and Abelson (1992) find mostly negative results, con- 
sistent with the findings, cited earlier, that removing respondents with weak 
opinions by emphasizing a ‘no opinion’ option does not increase reliability. 
It is possible that less interested respondents are more likely to misunder- 
stand questions and answer carelessly, while very interested respondents pay 
too much attention, discerning unintended nuances in questions. 

Researchers have devoted considerable attention to the idea that inter- 
viewees might give answers designed to cast themselves in a good light. An | 
independent measure of this attribute, known as ‘social desirability’, could 
be used to control for its effect. Since Edwards’ (1957) first effort to provide 
such a measure, however, there is no consensus about how to measure social 
desirability (usually the Crowne-Marlowe scale [1964] is used) or even 
whether it exists, as DeMaio’s (1984) extensive summary indicates. Andrews’ 
(1984: 434) highly qualified assessment is that the Crowne—Marlowe scale 
‘produced results in the expected direction: respondents who scored rela- 
tively high on this concern had a modest tendency to give data that were 
below average in validity and above average in residual error”. 


Validity Issues 

A serious weakness of the research on questionnaire design is the lack of 
attention to the validity of survey questions. This is more understandable for 
attitude questions, where it can be difficult to identify and measure an 
“external? criterion to estimate the validity. There is also an argument that att1- 
tudes — both at the theoretical level and in respondents’ minds — are related 
to, but not the same as, intentions to act. Even for ‘objective’ questions where 
there is external evidence, Presser (1984) remarks how little effort is devoted 
to validation. In his analysis of a 1949 survey of Denver, Colorado he found 
that the validity of survey questions was affected by the topic and the charac- 
teristics of survey respondents. Searching for comparable analysis turned up 
only two studies, both with highly atypical samples. 

Wentland and Smith (1993) have made an extensive search of American 
validation studies and conducted a meta-analysis of the relationship between 
the characteristics of questions and the validity of responses. They examined 
overreporting of socially desirable events, such as voting, and underreport- 
ing of undesirable events, such as criminal activities and declaring bank- 
ruptcy. Their findings present some interesting similarities to the internal 
analysis reported above. For example, questions involving just two response 
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categories provide more accurate data, except for difficult questions when a 
large number of categories appears to stimulate more accurate recall. More 
sensitive questions, about illegal activities for example, resulted in greater 
inaccuracy, though multi-category responses produced less misreporting. 
Also, there was more of a tendency for respondents to overreport desirable 
activities than to underreport undesirable activities. 


Some Conclusions 

Schuman and Presser's experiments achieved a great deal, but not their 
intended goal of creating a systematic basis for question design.!* Aided by 
new telephone survey technology, their revival of split-ballot experiments 
was the basis for a broad exploration of question design. The effects they 
found were highly variable and depended on the topic of a question. Even 
when there were consistent effects, their magnitude was highly variable. 
More optimistically, Andrews’ findings suggest that the format of questions 
has relatively little impact on responses, relative to the ‘valid’ variation 
reflecting true differences among respondents. In other words, the quality of 
survey questions depends more on content than style. Lest this seem to make 
the craft of questionnaire design disappear, remember that the methodologi- 
cal research described herein involves comparisons between questions that 
are carefully designed by-expert researchers. Especially in a long question- 
naire and for less experienced survey researchers, errors and misjudgements 
are much more a worry than designing optimal questions. 

The complicated and sometimes contradictory findings of Schuman and 
Presser’s experiments must reflect the complexity of the mental processes 
required to answer surveys and the variability in how questions about differ- 
ent topics are answered. But their behaviourist research strategy, in which the 
format of questions is manipulated without a theory of how respondents 
answer questions, prevents them from arriving at convincing generalizations. 
They conclude: 


What is needed most is theoretically directed research, but exactly what this 
means is not so clear. lt is sometimes suggested that research on survey 
questions should draw its theory from cognitive or social psychology, from 
linguistics or psycholinguistics, or from one of the other basic social sciences. 
We are sceptical of this recommendation, having tried it ourselves. ... Theor- 
izing in survey research will have to begin by formulating problems that arise 
more directly from its own data, methods and ideas. (Schuman and Presser, 
1981: 313-14) 


Further gains in understanding question design required both a theoretical 
conceptualization of survey response and better means to examine how 
respondents answer questions and to observe the interaction between 
respondents and interviewers. To the extent these could draw on existing 
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social science, the answers lay in the disciplines of psychology and social psy- 
chology. 


These findings and the research strategy of split-ballot experiments can be 
seen in a quite different way. If the impact of different formulations of a ques- 
tion depends on what the question is about, then experiments with sys- 
tematically varied questions might provide a substantive research tool. The 
routine use of experimentation would involve a shift from the optimal design 
of survey questions to experimentation where intended variation in survey 
questions becomes a research method. Echoing Payne, some years after the 
experiments described above, Schuman and Bobo (1988) argue that: 


Every survey question or set of questions must be regarded as a single treatment 
in an incomplete experiment. There are always other substantively important 
ways to ask and order the questions... . The most effective way to deal with 
such possibilities is to carry out ... experiments in which question form, 
wording and context are varied. Although there are always many such varia- 
tions possible, in most practical cases only a few are serious candidates for 
experiment. 


Interestingly, they make no mention of Peter H. Rossi's (1979; see Rossi and 
Anderson, 1982) development of what he called ‘factorial surveys’. 

Setting out to understand judgements about the social standing of indi- 
viduals and families described in terms of a variety of different attributes, 
Rossi developed a broader and richer experimental strategy for surveys. First, 
he recognized that two or more aspects of a single question could be varied 
simultaneously. In a study of perceptions of fair pay, for example, respon- 
dents might be asked to evaluate a series of ‘vignettes’ describing women and 
men in different occupations. The impact of the incumbent’s sex on the 
ratings could then be separated from the impact of occupations. 

Social judgements reflect complex contexts. Judgements of the serious- 
ness of a crime, for example, might involve the characteristics of the offender, 
the crime and the victim and so the number of unique combinations can be in 
the thousands — more than any one survey respondent could consider. The 
second, critical step in Rossi’s development of factorial surveys was his recog- 
nition that it was not necessary for each respondent to evaluate all the poss- 
ible vignettes. Instead, each respondent could rate a sample of them. To 
determine the impact on the respondent’s judgement of the different, ran- 
domly varied factors, it was only necessary to regress the ratings on charac- 
teristics of the vignette. By including the characteristics of respondents in the 
model, it is also possible to measure individual differences in the basis of social 
judgements (see, for example, the essays in Rossi and Anderson). Data of this 
type are an obvious candidate for multi-level models, described in the chapter 
‘Quantitative Analysis of Survey Data’. Sniderman and Grob (1996) provide 
a very fine review of and argument for experimentation in attitudes surveys. 
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Applying Cognitive Psychology to Questionnaire Design 


Organized efforts to reshape social science are rare, and the developments in 
survey research described above are no exception to our incrementalist tra- 
dition. This is why the Advanced Research Seminar on Cognitive Aspects of 
Survey Methodology, the CASM project for short, is so striking. Aborn 
(1991: 173) comments, “Few interdisciplinary innovations in social science 
have been launched with as clear an issuance of purpose, delineation of objec- 
tives, and strategy for implementation.” The project” was actually two sem- 
inars organized by the US Committee on National Statistics in 1983 and 1984, 
“whose goal was to foster a dialogue between cognitive scientists and survey 
researchers and to develop ideas and plans for collaborative research” (Jabine 
et al., 1984: 1). Between 1986 and 1990 the newly established Social Science 
Research Council Committee on Cognition and Survey Research held a 
series of workshops on topics such as “the semantics of interview questions”, 
the “effects of theory-based schemas on retrospective data’ and “the structure 
of the survey interview”.!6 

The genesis of the initiative dates to the mid-1970s, when government 
researchers in some countries felt increasing démands to conduct research in 
areas, such as health, crime and the quality of life, that had traditionally been 
left to academic researchers. There was also growing concern that the answers 
to the “objective” questions about employment and income, the staple fare of 
official surveys, were subject to significant response error. The direct impetus 
for CASM goes back at least to a 1978 British conference on retrospective 
data in surveys (Moss and Goldstein, 1979), and more explicitly to the 1980 
Panel on Survey Measurement of Subjective Phenomena, convened by the US 
Committee on National Statistics and motivated by broad concerns about the 
quality and influence of survey research among the US government agencies 
and in the American scientific community.” In nearly 500 pages, the 1982 
report of this panel (published as Turner and Martin, 1984: Vol. 1) provides 
a wide-ranging and thoughtful overview of survey research, with a distinct 
stress On precision in measurement. For example, considerable attention is 
paid to the generally small and hitherto almost completely neglected differ- 
ences in the results obtained by different research organizations (called 
‘house effects’). 

The proposal for the CASM project came from statisticians Stephen 
Fienberg and Myron Straf (Jabine et al., 1984: 149) and its clients were US 
government agencies. The survey chosen to provide a substantive focus for 
the seminars was a large-scale health study, which employed face-to-face 
interviews. According to Jobe and Mingay (1991: 176): ‘Government agen- 
cies in three industrialized countries (Britain, Germany and the US) took a 
lead role in promoting these scholarly conferences and helped to support 
much of the subsequent scientific research.’ The priorities of policy-makers 
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are also evident in the choice of research topics. Most prominently, because 
many government surveys involve such ‘retrospective’ reports, policy- 
makers were concerned about the ability of survey respondents to report reli- 
ably the frequency and characteristics of events such as obtaining medical 
care, getting jobs and being the victim of a crime. The CASM strategy was 
also set in the organizational and intellectual context of large government 
surveys, characterized by explicit planning over long time frames, relatively 
narrow and well-defined goals, a high degree of division of labour in the 
survey organization, and a focus on point estimates and minimizing bias. 

The CASM project aimed to bring the research traditions and tools of 
cognitive psychology, specifically the combination of simple, fairly mechan- 
ical theorizing of mental processes with small-scale experimentation, to bear 
on questionnaire design. Instead of experiments with ordinary questions in 
surveys of representative samples of hundreds of respondents, cognitive psy- 
chologists were accustomed to presenting esoteric tasks to much smaller, 
usually unrepresentative samples in laboratory settings where the interviews 
could be carefully monitored and recorded. The disinterest in sampling 
reflected the assumption that the psychological processes under study did not 
vary systematically across the population, or at least that any such variation 
was secondary. While its proponents described the potential for a mutually 
enriching relationship between the survey research and cognitive psychology, 
the dominant thrust of the CASM movement was to make survey researc 
into a problem in cognitive psychology, rather than to use surveys to conduct 
cognitive research outside laboratories. 

Even if the institutional factors were critical, they accelerated a trans- 
formation for which the intellectual ground had been laid. By 1980 split- 
ballot experimentation was at a dead end. The strategy was expensive, because 
surveys were required for the experiments and the absence of a theory of 
survey response left researchers to post hoc explanations of their results. Jobe 
and Mingay date the paradigm shift to at least the early 1980s when “some 
survey researchers ... recognized that cognitive psychology might offer an 
array of theories and techniques which could be used to improve the 
reliability of the information obtained through the survey method’ (Jobe and 
Mingay, 1991: 176) | 

The main academic disciplines contributing to cognitive science are psy- 
chology, artificial intelligence, linguistics, philosophy, neuroscience and 
sometimes anthropology; but not sociology (Gardner, 1985: 6). Although the 
cognitive scientists attracted to surveys were largely psychologists (for com- 
puter modelling, though, see Graesser et al., 1996), survey researchers, rather 
than the major figures in cognitive psychology, put it forward as the new 
methodology for surveys. The emphasis on theorizing the survey response 
process, of course, involves exactly what distinguished cognitive science from 
the earlier behaviourist paradigm, which was the commitment to building 
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models. of mental processes, even if the processes could not be observed 
directly, but only inferred from behaviour. The emphasis on rational think- 
ing and the computer-like interpretation of memory and mental processes 
sets the cognitive approach apart from other anti-behaviouralist traditions in 
psychológy: “Though mainstream cognitive scientists do not necessarily bear 
any animus against the affective realm, against the context that surrounds an 
action or thought, or against historical or cultural analyses, in practice they 
attempt to factor out these elements to the maximum extent possible’ 
(Gardner, 1985: 41). More optimistically, Hastie (1987: 65) comments that 
‘One of the most important consequences of efforts to extend the [infor- 
mation processing approach from cognitive psychology] to survey research 
will be to force the theory to develop explicit principles to characterize the 
relationship between motivation, affect and cognition.’ 


The Model of Survey Response 

Without direct access to mental processes, the application of cognitive psy- 
chology to survey response has proceeded by breaking the respondent’s task, 
in answering a question, into simple steps. The standard cognitive model, 
described by Sudman et al. (1995: 57), has five sequential components: ‘inter- 
preting the question, retrieving information, generating an opinion or a rep- 
resentation of the relevant behaviour, formatting a response, and editing it are 
the main psychological components of a process that starts with respondents’ 
exposure to a survey question and ends with their overt report’.!® Of course, 
this sequence and the mechanism animating it are understood in computer- 
like terms, with a central processor looking to a differentially accessible store 
of interconnected ideas. 

The cognitive model has been successful in introducing order into ques- 
tion design and interpreting what previously seemed inconsistent findings. 
The effect of differences in question wording, for example, may be seen in 
terms of stimulating access to particular elements of memory (see Dovidio 
and Fazio, 1992). Another useful idea is that respondents choose between two 
strategies at the second, ‘retrieval’ stage of answering questions: if the ques- 
tion is recognized as pointing to a pre-existing element of memory, the 
answer 1s ‘retrieved’; but if no match is found, the respondent must ‘compute’ 
a response, by bringing together ideas stimulated by the question. Of course, 
the steps in the response process approximate a process that may not be so 
orderly in practice. For example, there may be loops in the response process, 
as tentative answers are checked back against the initial perception of a ques- 
tion. 

A nice example of the use of cognitive ideas is Wilson et al.’s (1996) 
assessment of questions that ask respondents why they have an opinion. Such 
questions have low validity, they argue, because the reasons for attitudes 
often cannot be retrieved from memory in the course of an interview, and 
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maybe not at all; and low reliability, because of the difficulty of answering 
questions and their high ‘reactivity’, which refers to the tendencv for answers 
to be affected by earlier, related questions. More generally, as respondents 
answer a sequence of questions, previously retrieved elements of memory 
become more accessible and tend to be reused, especially by respondents who 
are less informed and less sure of their opinions, and so have more difficulty 
finding appropriate new elements of memory. 

To some extent, cognitive researchers returned to the problematic of the 
first generation of survey researchers and away from the concerns with 
response errors and ‘method effects’ of their immediate predecessors. There 
was much more of a concern to understand the impact of the format of ques- 
tions in the context of the question topics and less of an interest in — and 
perhaps belief in the possibility of — developing general rules of questionnaire 
design. 


Experiencing Surveys 

Cognitive researchers have used the two different ideas to conceptualize the 
process of completing a survey from the respondents’ perspective. The first 
is to think of completing a survey as a single, complex task in which respon- 
dents accumulate information and skills as they proceed. In attempting to 
master the situation, however, respondents may incorporate irrelevant infor- 
mation and make unpredicted connections between questions. This is how 
the response categories of a question, merely designed to make the question 
easier for respondents to answer, and even numbers used for computer 
coding, can be taken as information about what a question means and/or 
what constitute norms for the population. 

Complementing the instrumental interpretation of the interview task is 
the idea that survey interviews have conversational aspects.'? Clark and 
Schober (1992) provide a lovely introduction to this idea. Cognitive 
researchers have especially been drawn to the work of H. P. Grice (1975), who 
sets out five principles — of speaker’s meaning, utterance design, accumu- 
lation, cooperation and grounding — that govern conversation. The principle 
of speaker’s meaning, for example, specifies that participants in conversations 
assume that they are being understood. The point is not that resp ondents may 
misunderstand questions, but that respondents and interviewers may not be 
aware of this. Grice’s scheme is further elaborated, 

This principle [of cooperativeness] can be expressed in the form of four maxims. 
A maxim of quality enjoins speakers not to say anything they believe to be false 
or lack adequate evidence for. A maxim of relation enjoins speakers to make a 
contribution relevant to the aims of the ongoing conversation. A maxim of 
quantity requires speakers to make their contribution as informative as required 
but not more informative than required, and a maxim of manner holds that the 


contribution be clear rather than obscure, ambiguous, or wordy. (Sudman, 
Bradburn and Schwarz, 1995: 62-3; emphases in original) 
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In these terms, the order in which questions are asked can affect their answers 
because respondents attribute a ‘conversational’ coherence to the survey, 
sometimes connecting the answers to unrelated questions. And respondents 
may avoid the most obvious answer to a question because they think that a 
less common answer will be more interesting and so the quality of their 
answer will be higher. These social aspects of the survey interview operate 
alongside cognitive mechanisms, so that order effects can also be seen to arise 
from earlier questions having increased the accessibility of certain elements 
from memory, either consciously or unconsciously (on the latter, see Banaji 
et al., 1996). 

Probably, it makes more sense to think of survey interviews as conver- 
sational than, literally, as conversations. Standardized survey interviews are 
too stylized, inegalitarian and lacking in spontaneity to fit the definition of 
ordinary conversation, not to mention that in a sense the ‘conversation’ is 
between absent researchers and the respondent, with the interviewer a highly 
constrained intermediary. 


Cognitive Survey Design 

Cognitive researchers were no less concerned with the details of questionnaire 
design than their predecessors. Indeed their best work has a meticulous quality 
motivated by an acute awareness of the impact of minor variations on survey 
response. This is complemented by an awareness of the larger task-related and 
conversational context of the survey interviews and of the importance of 
understanding what respondents think they are doing when they answer 
surveys. In this sense the cognitive approach represented an important advance 
over the many discrete concerns about question design that had previously 
been investigated. To those practical questions, about whether to include a 
middle response, to ask respondents if they had an opinion and so on, no better, 
general answers were found. To understand the cognitive approach more 
clearly, it is necessary to look at the particular problems that were addressed. 


Memory The study of past experience, termed ‘autobiographical memory’ to 
distinguish it from memory in general, is critical in many research contexts. 
Surveys on employment, education, expenditures, the use of government and 
medical services, leisure and many other topics must rely on retrospective 
reports, often covering long periods of time. Setting out the purpose of the 
CASM seminars in 1984, Jabine et al. write ‘how to improve recall was 
perhaps the central question of the seminar’ (Jabine et al., 1984: 14). Two of 
the three substantive chapters in the special issue on surveys of the journal 
Applied Cognitive Psychology deal with memory, as do five of the 12 sub- 
stantive chapters in Tanur’s recent volume; a series of papers from a confer- 
ence devoted to memory appear as a volume edited by Schwarz and Sudman 
(1994; also see the review in Sudman, Bradburn and Schwarz, 1995: 197-226). 
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Ideally, a cognitive model of memory would combine a description of 
the ‘contents’ of autobiographical memories — both in terms of what is stored 
in respondents’ minds and what it is about events that is remembered — with 
an explanation of the mechanisms used to access memories in the context of 
responding to a survey. There is certainly no good, unified theary of the con- 
tents of memory, but there are some helpful ideas. For example, Brewer 
(1994) distinguishes the ‘personal memory’ of an experience, which involves 
the ability to reimagine a specific event with fair accuracy but often not to 
locate it accurately in time, from ‘autobiographical facts’ which involve the 
exact recollection of particular events. Barsalou (1988) argues that particular 
memories are embedded in sequences of events and are accessed by first locat- 
ing the larger sequence. There is also a critical debate over the extent to which 
memories are copies, as opposed to reconstructions, of experience — since 
reconstructions are likely to be much more malleable and can even be altered 
by the effort of remembering them (see Neisser and Winograd, 1988). These 
ideas provide clues, but certainly not a formula, for designing survey ques- 
tions. 

In extracting information from the complex store of memories, survey 
respondents are seen to use two different processes, depending on the fre- 
quency of the events and whether the memory has been stored reasonably 
exactly. Memories of more exact, discrete and infrequent events are recalled 
individually, a process that Tulving (1972) refers to as ‘episodic recall’. When 
this process cannot be used, because memories are not very exact or exact 
recall is too laborious, respondents resort to what Blair and Burton (1987) 
call ‘direct’ estimation, that is they make approximations, for example by 
considering a typical day or week, implicitly averaging and throwing out 
unusual events. Asked how often an event had occurred in a given period of 
time, Burton and Blair (1991) found that: respondents almost always used 
episodic recall for events that occurred three times or less; thev estimated the 
number for events that occurred ten or more times; and about half used each 
strategy for events that occurred about five times. Direct estimation results 
in increased response error, because respondents discount unusual events, but 
in doing so they may actually produce more reliable aggregate data. 

The formulation of survey questions and the style of data gathering (not 
only the kind of data collection, but, for example, whether interviewers hurry 
respondents) can encourage a particular style of response. For example, 
Loftus et al. (1992) showed that respondents had a great deal of difficulty 
remembering individual medical visits. For a one-year period, the estimate of 
the number of visits was only 39 percent of the number recorded in the 
respondents’ medical records. Furthermore, efforts to assist respondents, by 
suggesting that they work forward in time, or backward in time, or just recall 
events freely in no particular order, produced no improvement. There was a 
striking improvement, however, to 87 percent of recorded visits, when 
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respondents were asked to estimate how many visits they had made. In 
another study, Skowronski et al. (1994) show that respondents are better able 
to fix the dates of events than to say how long ago they occurred. 

Another common problem with estimates of the frequency of events is 
not under- but overcounting. The accepted explanation is that such bias is 
due to “forward telescoping” in which distant events appear more recent. 
Bradburn et al. (1994) account for telescoping with a simple and elegant 
model based on the idea that respondents make larger errors in estimating the 
time of more distant events, though on average they are no more likely to 
think that events occurred before rather than after they actually occurred. 
This explains why a strategy invented by Neter and Waksberg (1964), called 
‘bounded recall’, produces better estimates. The idea is to ask respondents 
how often events of a particular type occurred for two different overlapping 
intervals, with the longer one first. For example one might first ask how often 
respondents attended sports events in the last year and then ask about the last 
six months. Responses to the first (one year) estimate suffer from telescop- 
ing, but telescoping is reduced for the second (six months) estimate. 

Survey researchers are also interested in measuring respondents’ states at 
particular times in the past, such as their income at some time, characteristics 
of their parents and families when they were growing up, whether they voted 
in elections and their attitudes at an earlier time. Strube’s (1987) model sug- 
gests that the answers to such questions are affected by the way that past 
events were originally ‘encoded’ in memory and by ‘restructuring of the rep- 
resentation’ over time. In answer to survey questions, memories of this type * 
tend to be “constructed”, rather than retrieved. Reviewing a large body of 
research, Pearson et al. (1992) characterize the process in which respondents 
combine an estimate of their current state with an ‘implicit theory’ of how 
they have changed over time, as follows: 

: » * FESPONSES to retrospective questions are a function of an interplay between 
the past, the present, and implicit theories of change, stability, and relationships 
among attributes. If respondents assume that their state has not changed in a 
significant way, they can construct their past from their current state (and will 
be inclined, unless otherwise motivated, to do so). If respondents assume that 
they have changed, their construction of their earlier state is likely to be guided 
by implicit theories about changes ... the research findings indicate the 
existence of two forms of systematic bias... . In some studies people exagger- 
ate their consistency over time.... In other studies people overestimate the 


extent to which their present state differs from an earlier state. (Pearson et al., 
1992: 83) | 


In the numerous examples cited by Pearson et al., the more common form of 
bias involves overestimating the similarity of the past and present, under the 
influence of an “implicit theory” of stability. 

For some topics, these biases appear to be compounded by “social 
desirability”, that is respondents” conscious or unconscious efforts to cast 
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themselves in a good light. US studies using record checks reveal that about 
one-quarter of survey respondents who claim to have voted have not done 
so. Abelson et al. (1992) report on what turn out to be unsuccessful efforts 
to decrease the tendency to overreport having voted in past elections. Neither 
the technical ‘fix’ of bounded recall techniques nor formulations of questions 
designed to remove the stigma of not voting substantially diminish over- 
reporting. These findings are consistent with the conventional wisdom that 
retrospective questions about attitudes and perceptions are not a credible 
means for knowing the past, which is why longitudinal studies have largely 
replaced retrospective enquiry as a means of studying change. 

While this cognitively based theory and empirical research on memory 
are also not easily reduced to rules of question design, a great deal is known 
about retrospective questions and their limitations — this section has 
described only a fraction of the material. In gathering retrospective infor- 
mation, the main problem for survey researchers is not how to ask the best 
questions, but the fundamental limitations of memory. 


Attitudes Attitudes have long been a central interest of survey researchers 
(Converse, 1984a). In the classical view, attitudes themselves were not prob- 
lematic, but measuring them was. Researchers had only to identify mental 
objects of interest — ‘traits’ or ‘factors’ — and provide respondents with a 
means of evaluating them. More abstract mental objects (authoritarianism, 
support for women’s rights, etc.) might not be accessible to direct questions, 
but could be measured by combining the answers to a series of more specific 
questions, based on analysis of their correlations. If the correlations between 
questions designed to measure the same trait were often quite low, this was 
because of the difficulty of formulating exact responses, response errors and 
perhaps the inclusion of respondents with no attitudes. The validity of traits 
was commonly assessed by reading the items (“face’ validity), rather than with 
external measures. 

The CASM movement brought two broad bodies of research to bear on 
these issues. The first deals with the dimensionality of individual attitudes. 
The title of Krosnick and Abelson’s (1992) article, “The Case for Measuring 
Attitude Strength in Surveys’, speaks for itself: they argue that, 

Although it is very common to see attitudes measured in surveys, it is rare-for 
a survey to measure the strength of attitudes. And yet it seems patently obvious 
that not all attitudes are alike. Some are strong, in the sense that they have 
profound effects on individuals’ cognition and behaviour, and resist even the 
strongest pressures towards change. And other attitudes are weak, vulnerable 


to situational pressures, and with little if any impact on an individual’s thinking 
or action. (Krosnick and Abelson, 1992: 177) 


And this is what Katz said in 1944: 


if we are able to measure the intensity of opinion as well as its direction, we 


~- 
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shall know a great deal more about the individuals whose Opinions we are 
studying. We shall know, for one thing, something of the permanence of 
opinion, its crystallization, the extent to which it is structured, and the degree 
to which an individual may be expected to be suggestible. (Katz, 1944: 51) 


But there is still no consensus about what the ‘strength’ of an attitude is. 
Krosnick and Petty (1995: 5) describe more than 15 different aspects of the 
strength of attitudes, including their magnitude, ambivalence, salience, 
embeddedness, accessibility and importance. Nor is there consensus that 
these dimensions are reducible to simpler underlying constructs. Krosnick 
and Abelson (1992: 179ff.) advise that five dimensions of attitudes are most 
central: the extremity of opinion, which they define as the ‘degree of 
favourableness or unfavourableness of an individual’s evaluation’; its inten- 
sity, defined as the strength of feelings; the extent to which an individual is 
certain of her or his opinion; the importance of the attitude to the individual; 
and the amount of knowledge about the attitude object. 

This work suggests a reorientation of attitude research towards groups 
of questions about different aspects of a smaller number of topics and away 
from the strategy of asking questions about many different topics, which 
might later be factor analysed to identify the underlying dimensions. Nar- 
rowing the range of questions is especially unattractive to policy researchers 
who often want to test a wide range of alternatives and for large-scale opinion 
surveys whose content is shared among researchers. 

A more explicit application of cognitive models to attitude research, 
raised at the 1983 CASM seminar by Tourangeau (in Jabine et al.,1984; also 
see Strack and Martin, 1987), focuses on the distinction between ‘retrieval’, 
and the much more variable processes used to ‘compute’ opinions about less 
salient topics. In the extreme, topics may be so unfamiliar that this ‘compu- 
tation’ becomes nearly random. As questions become more abstract, respon- 
dents switch from retrieving to computing responses. Also, respondents 
differ in the size and composition of their stock of retrievable answers and 
the context affects whether they choose to retrieve or compute an answer. 
Time pressures encourage respondents to retrieve responses, also increasing 
the probability that they will retrieve an attitude that is not a good match to 
the question asked. Computing responses is a more complex process, which 
is Subject to greater random error and to bias arising from the method of 
measurement. One strategy that has been used to investigate questionnaire 
responses is to measure how long respondents take to answer each question, 
which is known as the ‘response latency’. Retrieval is generally assumed to 
be a faster process than computation (see Bassili, 1996). 

This cognitive research on attitudes remains largely within the con- 
ventional paradigm: attitudes are understood to be things (in cognitive terms, 
the things are elements of memory) and good survey questions direct respon- 
dents to find the right answer in a very large store of possible answers. For 
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questions that are unusual, complex or abstract, and for respondents with a 
smaller stock of memories or less skill in retrieving the relevant ones, finding 
the most appropriate elements of memory is more difficult and prone to 
error. There is, however, a radically different model of attitudes. From the 
‘constructivist’ perspective, attitudes are created in answer to questions. 
Rather than retrieving attitudes from a pre-existing store, respondents choose 
among complexes of linked ideas (Tesser, 1978; Wilson and Hodges, 1992). 
‘Cognitive psychologists have begun to recognize the importance of rela- 
tively high-level conceptual structure, referred to variously as scripts, ... 
schemata ... and frames.... These structures are organized packages of 
beliefs, feelings and knowledge about classes of situations or things’ 
(Tourangeau, 1987: 154). He goes on, 


... many attitude issues are represented cognitively as scripts. For one person, 
an issue like Welfare may activate a whole set of interrelated images, stories and 
feelings involving Welfare Queens, fraudulence, and a sense of injustice. For 
another person, the same issue may activate a completely different script 
involving people down on their luck and feelings of obligation. For some issues, 
multiple scripts about an issue are available within a society, with some people 
subscribing to one script and others to different scripts. ... For the script 
theorist, the key step in the comprehension of an attitude question is the acti- 
vation and application of the appropriate script. 


The constructivist perspective suggests a dramatic reconceptualization of 
attitude research towards identifying and describing scripts and away from 
che idea that attitudes constitute a fixed mental stock. This process of meta- 
phorical reasoning contrasts sharply with the rationality and logic of the 
standard cognitive model. It also suggests a more qualitative orientation to 
attitude research, focusing on how respondents understand and then 
respond to questions and, implicitly, less on the large-scale comparisons 
between demographic and socioeconomic groups. A more agnostic 
approach might be to ask how questions about different topics, formulated 
in different ways, are answered by different kinds of respondents who 
choose whether to ‘retrieve’ attitudes, compute attitudes from relevant ideas, 
or invoke scripts. 

Certainly, this work raises serious questions about what exactly is being 
measured in the everyday studies of attitudes — on education, technology and 
so many other topics — that are a mainstay of public opinion research. At the 
very least, too little attention is paid to what respondents know about issues, 
to asking sufficient numbers of questions to understand opinions and their 
strength, and to assessing the consistency of opinion by comparing the 
answers to differently formulated questions. 


Question and Response Order If there was any area in need of the theoreti- 
cal clarity of cognitive approaches, the impact of question and response order 
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qualifies. Numerous experiments had resulted in a commonsense classifi- 
cation, but not a more general theoretical understanding of response effects. 
Certain configurations of questions seemed liable to affect responses, but 
whether any effect was observed depended on the topic. Furthermore, there 
are many examples of statistically significant effects that could be not repli- 
cated, suggesting that effects varied across survey populations or could be 
affected by the context of previous questions. These problems have received 
a great deal of attention. A 1992 volume edited by Schwarz and Sudman 
includes ten contributions dealing with question order effects. Sudman, 
Bradburn and Schwarz (1995) produce a convincing synthesis based on the 
cognitive model of response. 

In cognitive terms, order effects can be seen to arise from the individual 
steps in question response (for typologies see Strack and Martin, 1987; 
Tourangeau and Rasinski, 1988; Smith, 1991). In the first stage of response, 
efforts to understand and resolve ambiguities in the meaning of questions 
may be affected by inferences from previous questions. A frequently cited 
example involves consecutive questions about respondents’ satisfaction with 
marriage and with their ‘whole life’. When the general question is asked 
second, respondents infer that it concerns aspects of their life other than their 
marriage, that is they tend to contrast their marriages to other aspects of their 
lives. On the other hand, asking a series of questions about various aspects of 
their lives will result in respondents’ general evaluation taking account of 
these aspects, but not others.2° 

An element of memory that has been retrieved in order to answer a ques- 
tion becomes more accessible and is likely to be reused in answering later 
questions, a process known as a ‘priming’. The priming process is deactivated, 
however, when the next question is seen to require different information. The 
direction of order effects on survey responses thus depends on the respon- 
dent’s understanding of the relationship between two questions. The percep- 
tion that the ‘targets’ of subsequent questions are similar increases the 
agreement between respondents’ answers — researchers refer to ‘consistency’, 
‘assimilation’ or ‘carryover’ effects; while the perception that they are dis- 
similar increases disagreement — termed ‘Inconsistency’, ‘contrast’ or ‘back- 
fire’ effects. Interestingly, the effect of previous questions can be suppressed 
by drawing respondents’ attention to the relation between adjacent ques- 
tions.” Finally, respondents may make conscious efforts to answer questions 
consistently or, alternatively, to appear more even-handed! Tourangeau 
(1992) describes research demonstrating all of the effects just described. A 
fundamental difficulty is that there is an after-the-fact cognitive explanation 
for almost any observed pattern arising from the juxtaposition of questions. 
Furthermore, the relationship between survey questions is not simply estab- 
lished by researchers who decide on the order of questions, but also reflects 
the associations made by respondents. 
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Cognitive researchers have also considered how the order of response 
options affects answers, especially when the response alternatives are long or 
complicated. Depending on the circumstances, ‘primacy’ or ‘recency’ effects 
may appear. More complex questions, such as questions requiring preference 
rankings, are also more prone to methodological artefacts. These effects are 
complex and not well understood. Sudman etal. conclude that “the emergence 
and direction of response order effects seems to depend on a complex inter- 
action of serial position; presentation mode; item plausibility, complexity and 
extremity; and respondent ability and motivation’ (Sudman, Bradburn and 
Schwarz, 1995: 160). 


Cognitive Explanations of Respondent ‘Error’ Without direct measures or a 
conceptualization of how respondents answered questionnaires, respondent 
error has largely been understood as a statistical category, of variance associ- 
ated with respondents’ inability to understand and answer questions prop- 
erly. Maybe because it was easily measured, researchers concentrated on the 
idea that educational attainment was a good measure of the skills required by 
respondents, and this has some empirical support. Missing from: this 
approach is any active role for the respondent, a problem that Krosnick 
(1991) has addressed by applying Simon’s (1957) economic concept of ‘satis- 
ficing’ to survey respondents. Satisficing is an explanation of why economic 
actors often settle for good, rather than optimal outcomes in finding jobs, 
making purchases and trading. This is because the information and time 
required to improve outcomes are costly and the decision-making itself 
requires effort. Therefore, after a relatively short search, the expected gains 
of additional efforts diminish drastically. 

According to Krosnick, survey respondents begin with the: desire to 
provide high quality responses, but quickly find it is difficult to give quick 
and thoughtful answers to a long series of complex questions. He argues that 
respondents then adopt a satisficing strategy, settling for good answers, but 
not trying their best. What Krosnick terms ‘weak’ satisficing involves respon- 
dents taking shortcuts by searching memory less carefully and answering 
more rapidly, with the result that they may access irrelevant information and * 
misinterpret questions. ‘Strong’ satisficing carries this further, to the point 
where respondents say they have no opinion or choose answers randomly. 

Another approach is to think in terms of. respondents psychological 
needs: Petty and Jarvis (1996: 232) define the ‘need for cognition’ in terms of 
whether individuals ‘tend to engage in and enjoy effortful cognitive activity’ 
and the ‘need to evaluate’ in terms of whether they ‘naturally tend to engage 
in evaluation (that is, whether they think in highly valenced terms about the 
people, objects and issues around them)’. They cite evidence, though almost 
entirely from small-scale psychological studies of students, of wide variation 
in individuals’ cognitive styles. This leads to the interesting suggestion that 
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respondents can try too hard! Respondents with a low need for cognition 
make the kind of mistakes associated with less education; but a high need for 
cognition results in respondents using information too well. Such respondents 
are more likely to be influenced by ideas stimulated by previous questions and 
to find unintended subtleties in questions. Similarly, respondents with a low 
‘need for evaluation’ are more prone to non-response, but those with a high 
need are likely to make evaluations even when they have no information. 

These ideas are interesting, not least because they get away from the 
demographic classification of better and worse respondents and deal with 
what respondents are actually doing when they answer surveys. The paucity 
of work on the motivation and response styles of respondents and how it 
might affect their answers to questionnaires reflects the broader orientation 
of cognitive psychology. A necessary addition to cognitive models is more 
explicit inclusion of respondents’ motivation, which is likely affected by the 
content and context of the survey (has the interviewer phoned without 
warning; is she or he impatient; what is the response to queries about the 
questions?), as well as respondents” previous experience with and knowledge 
and opinions of surveys. 


Success of CASM? 

The cognitive approach showed a way out of an impasse in understanding 
survey questions and response, but it has not led to a new theory of question 
design. About many everyday design questions - whether to offer a ‘no 
opinion” response or a “middle” alternative, how many and what kind of 
response alternatives, and so on — earlier, largely experimental work showing 
the consequences of different alternatives still stands. The cognitive approach 
is also compatible with, and provides explanations for, experimental results 
demonstrating great variability in the effect of particular question formats 
and the order of questions that is a function of the topic of the question. 

As well as many interesting examples to act: as models, cognitive 
researchers have provided concepts for thinking about questionnaire design. 
The most important ideas include: the central role of differentially accessible 
elements of memory; the distinction between retrieval and computation of 
answers; the idea that entire questions, including any responses offered, are 
tasks; the idea that answering a questionnaire, not just individual questions 
can be thought of as a task; and the conversational elements of survey inter- 
views. 

Sudman, Bradburn and Schwarz (1995: 266) are sensitive to the criticism 
that much effort has produced little in the way of concrete design guidelines. 
What they describe as the first guide to questionnaire design based on cog- 
nitive principles ends on a somewhat passive aggressive note: 


- We suppose that many readers would like to see more specific recommen- 
dations for questionnaire design. But such recommendations would be unlikely 
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to capture the complexity of the [survey] processes we examined in this book. 
Unwelcome a task as it may be, questionnaire design problems require analysis 
of the design issue at hand in light of... theoretical principles. 


Their point is that there can only be limited general principles of question- 
naire design. The corollary is that there is no substitute for intensive effort to 
improve each questionnaire. This fits well with the needs of the government 
researchers and surrounding academics whose concerns prompted the cog- 
nitive movement. Cognitive methods do less to address the dilemmas of pro- 
ducing the good questionnaires with limited resources. 

Perhaps because it constitutes a kind of claim staking and grist for more 
ingenious experiments, cognitive researchers emphasize the impact of 
methodological effects on surveys. The result is a rather postmodern tinge to 
work in a speciality that takes pride in bringing a systematic and scientific 
approach to the earlier muddle of disparate findings: 


_ context effects are ubiquitous and cause complex interaction effects in 
attitude measurement, depending on the order of the questions and response 
categories, the mode of administration, and the information that respondents 
retrieve from memory ... any questionnaire reduces the myriad possible 
contexts in which people may think about an issue. Hence, the best we can do 
is avoid asking questions in a context that is likely to deviate strongly from the 

robable context in which an issue will be considered. (Sudman, Bradburn and 
Schwarz, 1995: 263) 


Though he diplomatically avoids questioning the general style of cognitive 
research, Groves (1996: 400) raises serious concerns about the reproducibil- 
ity and generality of the results obtained in many small-scale experiments 
conducted in laboratory or classroom environments with atypical (often 
student) samples. | 

Cognitive researchers have made significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of many specific areas of questionnaire design. For example, ret- 
rospective questions about individual experiences, day-to-day habits and less 
common but regular activities are relevant to many survey topics; quality of 
life researchers can benefit from studies of the impact of question order on 
evaluations; and political scientists would be foolish not to worry about the 
impact of the order of asking questions about issues, political parties and indi- 
vidual politicians. In raising questions about the fundamental nature of atti- 
tudes, cognitive researchers have done a great service. They have drawn the 
attention of more sociologically oriented survey researchers to work by psy- 
chologists on the linked complexes of ideas and images referred to as scripts 
and schemata, and they have refocused attention on the multidimensionality 
of the attitudes. This work suggests a shift towards measuring tewer things 
more precisely. 

The cognitive findings and ideas can also be cast in a more radical quali- 
tative light that suggests a shift away from the traditional problematic of lining 
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up respondents on attitudinal dimensions. Answering questions in a survey 
can be seen in terms of the construction of the meaning and of the complex 
way that respondents make choices among the rich variety of potentially rel- 
evant mental elements. The question is whether this orientation is compatible 
with the fundamental framework — sampling, standardized surveys mainly 
with closed questions and statistical analysis — of survey research. 


Conclusion 


For an antidote to excessively theoretical thinking about question design, it 
is only necessary to read Tom Smith’s (1995) entertaining account of the con- 
troversy following the publication of the Roper Organization poll with the 
question “Does it seem possible or does it seem impossible to you that the 
Nazi extermination of the Jews never happened?’. More than one-fifth of 
Americans, 22.1 percent exactly, thought it was ‘possible’ that the Holocaust 
had not occurred, and a further 12.4 percent had no opinion. This was widely 
interpreted as a sign of growing anti-Semitism, though some commentators 
immediately expressed concern that the double-negative in the question 
introduced serious response bias. Only at considerable financial and 
emotional expense was the finding discredited by strong evidence that the 
question was flawed. The need for commonsense in questionnaire design, it 
is clear, has not changed. 

Over 50 years, questionnaire design has matured into a durable practice 
mostly guided by informal theorizing and in response to concrete research 
questions. The CASM movement brought order to what were disconnected 
findings and has led to the development of a more coherent methodological 
research agenda. The better theorized understanding of survey responses and 
the much more systematic body of empirical findings appear to have had only 
an incremental impact on everyday survey practice. The best contemporary 
survey research is done by people who know a lot more about survey design 
than their predecessors, but this knowledge must still be combined with the 
craft skills to create survey questions that people understand and can use to 
describe themselves. In how many other fields would a lovely, but undeni- 
ably dated, 1951 text still be regarded as a definitive guide? 

With carefully formulated questions, over half the variance (Andrews 
estimated two-thirds of the variance in his study) is valid: after that the 
sources of error are highly variable, including the interpretation of terms in 
the question, the respondent’s mood and events in the last while, her or his 
perception of the interview, and the impact of previous questions. Perhaps, 
like statisticians, survey designers are rescued by the central limit theorem. 
"In many circumstances, the sources of error appear to cancel out, contribut- 
ing random error to the response, but not bias. 


1 
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Notes 


Cantril (1944: 23) credits the American Institute of Public Opinion for inventing 
the technique. 


2 In England, a somewhat similar, though much less systematic effort was mounted 


3 


by anthropologists, known as ‘mass observation’ (see Madge and Harrisson, 
1938). See the sympathetic comment in Lazarsfeld (1939) and Marsh’s (1982: 32-3) 
pithy assessment. 

Converse (1987: 288-92) provides an interesting discussion of the blend of and 
changing balance between “unstandardized” open questions and standardized 
questions in research at Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Research. 


4 Likert advocated this simpler scoring technique when empirical studies showed 
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that it gave nearly identical results to the more complex procedure of assigning 
scores to response categories on the assumption that the answers represented 
categories of an underlying but unobservable normal distribution of opinions on 
each question (Converse, 1984a: 21; McNemar, 1946: 306). 

From Rosenberg's foreword, this book is fundamentally an exposition, extension, 
and exemplification of Lazarsfeld’s approach to survey data analysis. In this area, 
as in so many other areas of social science methodology, Lazarsteld's work has 
been fundamental; the sum of his contributions is monumental’ (Rosenberg, 1968: 
Much of their work appeared earlier in articles in Public Opinion Quarterly and 
elsewhere, but for convenience the citations are to their collection and integration 
of these pieces in Questions and Answers in Attitude Surveys (Schuman and 
Presser, 1981). 

For responses to Converse, see particularly Achen (1975), Erikson (1979), Judd 
and Milburn (1980) and see Converse (1980) for a rejoinder. Summaries of the 
extensive, important debate include Kinder and Sears (1985) and Smith (1984b); 
and also Zaller (1992: 31ff.). 

This exercise pays alarmingly little attention to validity issues. Two of the items 
that supposedly measure a general trait ask whether “Lawyers are less honest and 
ethical than most other professionals,’ and whether ‘Lawyers charge too much for 
their services.’ McClendon and Alwin take agreement with both statements as a 
sign of consistency, but there is no logical connection between the statements. 
There is no inconsistency in thinking that lawyers are no less honest than other 
professionals, but charge too much. 

Alternatively, David Northrup suggests that respondents who are read a long list 
of activities or experiences of some kind may feel under pressure to respond posi- 
tively at least once. 

Schuman and Presser’s ingenious experiments on acquiescence, which involved 
experiments, panel data, the addition of open questions asking about why respon- 
dents gave their answers, and questions about salience, employed two very 
difficult questions. One involved permutations of the question ‘Which in your 
opinion is more to blame for crime and lawlessness in this country — individuals 
or social conditions?’ (Schuman and Presser, 1981: 207) and the other question 
asked ‘Would you say that most men are better suited emotionally tor politics than 
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are most women, that men and women are equally suited, or that women are better 
suited than men in this area?”. Such problematic questions may produce methodo- 
logical artefacts that would not normally arise. 

Not to detract from the general point that more precise categories produce more 
reliable answers, the topic of the question is also relevant. It makes sense to ask 
exactly how often people read newspapers, but Bradburn and Sudman's (1979) 
questions about how often respondents were excited and bored in the previous 
month might be better answered with vague quantifiers that do mix perception of 
experience with the objective character of events. Who can accurately remember 
how many times she or he was bored in an entire month, especially when asked 
in a long questionnaire and given a few seconds to reply? Saying that one is ‘often’ 
bored, though, is perfectly meaningful. 

Schuman and Presser (1981: 161ff.) devote an entire chapter to this issue. Much of 
their efforts show the obvious, that respondents are more likely to choose a middle 
alternative when it is presented as a legitimate response than if they are required 
to raise 1t spontaneously after being asked if they are for or against a proposition. 
Beyond this point, however, their analysis becomes very confused. They would 
like to be able to show that respondents choosing a middle alternative are more 
likely to have less education or that they are less informed, but their data will not 
cooperate. 

Andrews (1984: 430) finds that whether a response scale has an explicit mid-point 
has no impact on the quality of the resulting data, except for the greater reliability 
of two- than three-point scales, already noted. 

The ‘cookbook’ based on their research is Converse and Presser’s (1986) short 
guide to questionnaire design. Its recommendations are generally sensible, but 
sometimes overstep the conclusions of the methodological research. For example, 
they recommend against offering respondents a middle position on the grounds 
that three-category questions tend to be less reliable than two-category questions, 
without regard to the content of the question. 

There is certainly no agreement across the social sciences of what constitutes 
adequacy of explanation. In research traditions dependent on small numbers of 
‘cases’ and/or when each observation is expensive, data are often said to be consist- 
ent with theory when the observed effect is in the predicted direction and statis- 
tically significant. In traditions where large numbers of observations are the norm, 
so that statistically significant effects may be of trivial magnitude, there is more 
attention to the relative magnitudes of the variance ‘explained’ by the variable of 
interest, explained by other measured variables and unexplained. 

There was a more explicit intervention by the Social Science Research Council 
following the erroneous prediction that Landon, rather than Truman, would win 
the 1948 US presidential election (see Mosteller et al., 1949). 

It goes without saying that this national community is dominated by the physical 
and biological sciences, and by social scientists — mainly in psychology, economics 
and statistics — with an affinity to them. More detailed accounts of these develop- 
ments can be found in Jobe and Mingay (1991: 176-8), Tanur (1992b: ix—xii) and 
Sudman et al. (1995: 11-14). The Committee on National Statistics is part of the 
National Research Council, which was established by the US National Academy 
of Sciences. 
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The earliest reference to a similar model appears to be Cannell et al. (1981). 

The idea of the interview as a ‘conversation with a purpose’ is credited to Bingham 
and Moore (1924). Some researchers think of structured interviews as a kind of 
conversation, literally: “The survey interview, however, is best considered as an 
ongoing conversation in which respondents conduct their own share of thinking 
and question answering in a specific social and conversational conzext’ (Sudman, 
Bradburn and Schwarz, 1995: 55; see also p. 245). For a fine discussion of the point 
see Schaeffer (1991). 

The order of questions also affects their interpretation. Quality of life researchers 
tend to distinguish affective from cognitive measures of well-being. Questions 
about happiness and the seven-category ‘delighted-terrible’ scale (which offers a 
series of adjectives of this kind) are affective, while questions asking about ‘satis- 
faction’ are cognitive, in the sense of encouraging a balanced, more cerebral and 
longer term evaluation. Even if the question about well-being focuses on this 
cognitive satisfaction measure, asking it first will encourage an affective response, 
while asking it after questions about a person’s personal relationships, ] ob, income 
and so forth will encourage a cognitive response. 

This also provides an instance in which the results of psychological research are 
directly applicable to surveys: Sudman, Bradburn and Schwarz (1995: 87ff.) 
summarize interesting evidence that the mood of the respondent and even the 
weather can affect survey responses. They report that respondents view their lives 
more positively on nicer days, but only if the survey does not mention it. Asking 
a question about the weather in the respondents” locale at the very beginning of 
the interview removes the effect. nn 
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A Pretesting and Data Collection 





urvey researchers have traditionally designed questionnaires and analysed 

data, and left the messy process of data collection to survey methodolo- 
gists, survey research organizations and interviewers. Pretesting was no more 
than a brief ‘fine-tuning’ between questionnaire design and data collection. 
The CASM (cognitive aspects of survey methodology) researchers, in con- 
trast, have emphasized the need for a distinct stage in survey design for sys- 
tematic testing and modification of the questionnaire. To one ot its founders, 
the greatest achievement of the movement has been the establishment of ‘cog- 
nitive laboratories’ for survey testing in some large US government agencies 
(Tanur, 1992b: 8). Of course, to some extent cognitive researchers have put a 
name to and built on previous efforts at more detailed pretesting, such as 
recording interviews. This stage of the research process between the best draft 
of a questionnaire and the final ‘instrument’ used for data collection is the 
subject of the second section of this chapter. 

The third section deals with the factors affecting whether respondents 
will participate in a survey. Obviously, what can be said about any sampled 
population depends on whether the selected respondents are willing to 
cooperate.! The practical question is how to maximize response rates, usually 
not absolutely, but with fixed resources and in the context of a given mode 
of data collection and survey topic. There is almost always a trade-off 
between a larger sample of easier to recruit respondents and a smaller sample 
with a higher response rate. In statistical terms, the risk of greater bias, due 
to a lower response rate, is balanced against increased random error, due to a 
smaller sample. 

Interviewers can engage respondents’ attention and enhance the quality 
of their answers, but the interaction between interviewers and respondents 
can contribute bias to the responses, resulting from explicit or inadvertent 
cues from interviewers and from respondents’ perceptions of the interviewer 
and survey situation. So the last section of this chapter deals with survey 
interviewing and how it affects survey data. Next, however, there is a brief 
discussion of the changes in the way that surveys are conducted. . 
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Changing Modes of Data Collection 


Prior to the 1970s, good quality survey research almost always employed 
face-to-face interviews, which required neither widespread literacy nor'a uni- 
versal telephone service. The main advantage of face-to-face interviews was 
not any property of the method of data collection itself, but the ability to 
collect information from a representative sample of a large population, 
without a prior list of its members or their addresses. It is still true that even 
with a list of selected respondents’ names and addresses it is difficult to obtain 
the cooperation of members of the ‘general public’ without personal contact, 
by visit or telephone call. 

In the small number of rich, developed countries with a nearly universal 
telephone service there has been a major shift from face-to-face interviews to 
telephone surveys since the late 1970s. Face-to-face surveys take longer, are 
more difficult to organize, and typically cost at least twice as much as the 
equivalent telephone interviews, with little difference in response rates or 
data quality. The cost differential largely reflects the time and expense of the 
repeated visits required to locate individuals who are identified only by their 
addresses. It is also much easier to make repeated attempts to obtain an 
answer at a telephone number (20 calls is not unusual in a good survey) and 
to spread the calls throughout the week and times of the day. Especially in 
the USA, the switch to telephone surveys has also been driven by concern 
about interviewers’ safety and the increasing difficulty of gaining entry to 
private dwellings. 

For interviews longer than 45 minutes, surveys requiring visual or tan- 
gible devices, surveys of populations who cannot use telephones well (such 
as the hearing impaired) and populations without telephones there is usually 
no alternative to face-to-face surveys.? These also remain the staple for 
government surveys, partly because there is great reluctance to alter or 
degrade the careful procedures used to measure unemployment rates, study 
housing, count the population and so on. 

Self-administered surveys have an even greater cost advantage. Per com- 
pleted questionnaire, telephone surveys are typically three to five times more 
expensive than self-administered surveys. Self-administered surveys elimi- 
nate interviewer-related error, but there is also no one to hold the respon- 
dent’s attention, attend to the quality of the answers and step in where there 
are problems. The major drawback to the greater use of self-administered 
surveys, however, is the difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory response rate — 
say 50 percent — unless the names and addresses of respondents are known 
and the topic is relevant to them. For this reason, most self-administered 
surveys involve ‘institutional’ samples, such as members of voluntary 
organizations, employees, participants in training and other programmes and 
students. Donald Dillman deserves credit for revitalizing self-administered 
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surveys. In Mail and Telephone Surveys: The Total Design M ethod (Dillman, 
1978), he showed that acceptable response rates could be achieved by a care- 
fully planned series of appeals to respondents, and he provided step-by-step 
instructions. 

Intersecting the shift towards telephone surveys has been the increased 
use of computers in data collection, beginning with computer-assisted tele- 
phone interviewing (CATI). Computers changed the work of interviewers, 
but had little impact on respondents, who may not be aware that questions 
are being read from a video screen and the answers entered on a keyboard. 
Recently developed computer-assisted personal interviewing (CAPD), using 
laptop computers for face-to-face interviews, does make the technology 
visible. 

The main advantages of using computers for interviewing — faster and 
more flexible design, greater control of the sequence of questions and 
immediate access to results — are the same as for other clerical tasks. Survey 
researchers were especially attracted to the possibility of reducing errors in 
complex: questionnaires in which ‘skip patterns’ direct each respondent to 
different groups of questions according to her or his previous answers. The 
question wording and order experiments described in the previous chapter 
made extensive use of this capacity. With CAT] it is also possible to use earlier 
answers to control the content and order of subsequent questions. This can 
give a more conversational quality to interviews, for example by allowing 
interviewers to refer to a respondent’s children by name and ask questions 
appropriate to their ages. CATI also allows more systematic follow-up ques- 
tions. In panel studies it is possible to use responses from previous interviews 
to improve the quality of data. For example, instead of asking whether a 
respondent has changed jobs in the last year (remember the telescoping 
problem), respondents can be reminded of their answer from a previous 
interview and asked if they are still in the same job.” 

Although telephone interviewers can work from their homes rather than 
from a central location, there is a strong economic and technical rationale for 
centralizing telephone surveys. Centralization allows a group of interviewers 
to systematically call a large, common pool of survey respondents, conduct- 
ing interviews when respondents are available. In the first years of CATI 
surveys, centralized interviewing was also required by the mainframe com- 
puters with ‘hard-wired’ terminals used for the programs and ky the need to 
access cheaper long-distance telephone lines. Centralized telephone inter- 
viewing encourages survey managers to develop highly standardized data 
collection procedures. For interviewers, large, closely supervised telephone 
survey ‘labs’ represented a radical change from the informal, decentralized, 
craft-like work of face-to-face interviewing in a socially and physically rich 
environment. 

Because printing and data entry are inexpensive, and computers, 
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programming and system maintenance are not, using computers does not 
necessarily decrease the cost of interviews, though the quality of data is often 
improved. The major cost of survey data collection, paying interviewers and 
supervisors, is hardly affected by the introduction of computers. 


Pretesting Questionnaires 


Researchers” intense focus on the survey topic and their own economic and 
cultural positions can make it difficult for them to see questions from the 
respondent’s viewpoint, and pretesting provides a check on their assumptions 
about how questions are understood. Two more mundane functions of 
pretests are to check for logical and clerical errors and to measure the length 
of interviews, which can be difficult to predict when ‘skip patterns’ affect the 
number of questions answered by each respondent. This is necessary because 
every survey researcher wants more data than she or he can afford and/or 
respondents are willing to provide, and because no two collaborating 
researchers will not argue over priorities. 

Pretests for censuses and major studies may include hundreds or thou- 
sands of interviews, but between 10 and 50 interviews is more common for 
routine small- to medium-size surveys. For very large surveys, a pretest is 
often followed by a ‘pilot study’, usually with many more cases and designed 
to test data collection procedures as well as the questionnaire content. Of 
course, in terms of data analysis there is really nothing to distinguish a large 
pretest from any other survey — in that the resulting data can be analysed sta- 
ustically. But, with 25 pretest interviews and a restricted sample, it is not 
possible to separate really ‘bad’ questions, which 20 percent of respondents 
misunderstand, from “good” questions, with 5 percent non-response, on.sta- 
tistical grounds. Indeed, most of the effects of question formats described in 
the previous chapter would not be detectable in pretests of this size. 

Traditionally, pretesting was a brief and simple routine. In Rossi et al.’s 
(1983) Handbook of Survey Research, Sheatsley comments, 


It usually takes no more than 12-25 cases to reveal the major difficulties and 
weaknesses in a pretest questionnaire. ... Sometimes it is clear after just 10 or 
12 interviews that certain content areas that were originally considered to be 

. Important are quite irrelevant to respondents and hardly worth pursuing. ... 
The researcher can then look at the wording, order and format of the questions 
used on the pretest. Is each item producing the kind of information needed? 
(Rossi et al., 1983: 226-7) 


Generally, small pretests follow the same procedures as the planned survey, 
except that the sample is often restricted to one location and only experienced 
interviewers are employed.* Sometimes researchers conduct some interviews 
or listen to recordings of interviews, but the most important part of the 
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pretest process is a detailed debriefing session. It is not unusual to spend a 
day on a questionnaire. While the observations of interviewers are central, 
the debriefing’s effectiveness depends on the dialogue between more theor- 
etically oriented researchers and the interviewers, supervisors and survey 
managers whose occupation is collecting data. Small-scale pretests are eftec- 
tive in locating and diagnosing problematic questions because just one 
respondent misinterpreting a question can reveal a difficulty. 

The pretesting strategy just described remains the mainstay of all but the 
largest surveys, though often a good case can be made for somewhat larger 
pretests, with, say, 100 interviews rather than 25. Its fundamental limitations 
are the reliance on the intuition of interviewers and researchers and the 
ambiguity of the results from a small sample. The question is whether keen 
observers with a vague agenda — interviewers listening for questions that do 
not seem right — are able to find subtle and unexpected problems, or whether 
such an unstructured task leads to missing or imagining difficulties in a ques- 
tionnaire. Like drafting the questionnaire, effective pretesting relies on judge- 
ment and craft skills, rather than the application of ‘scientific’ principles. 

An alternative to larger pretest samples is to gather more detailed and 
systematic information from each interview. At a minimum, the interviewer 
might make notes during interviews, or the interviews might be recorded 
for detailed analysis later. It is also possible to modify the pretest interviews 
to obtain direct information on potential difficulties, for example by follow- 
ing a survey item with another one asking how it was understood or how 
the respondent decided on an answer. A more radical strategy is to ask 
respondents to describe their thinking as they give answers to the questions. 
Here is a brief review of these methods, followed by a comparison among 
them. 


Recording and Coding Interviews 

While the initial efforts to record interviews were designed to study inter- 
viewing, researchers saw that they could equally well be used to improve 
questionnaires (Fowler and Cannell, 1996: 18ff.). To diagnose problematic 
questions, coders listen to the interviews and note difficulties, as well as 
recording remarks from respondents, requests for clarification and signs of 
confusion or misunderstanding. The recordings were also examined to see 
whether questions were read correctly and how interviewers altered ques- 
tions. Oksenberg et al. (1991) describe such procedures, emphasizing that 
interviewers’ departures from the exact and neutral presentation of survey 
questions are often efforts to improve the questionnaire. More-formal and 
complex linguistic analysis of interview recordings has also been employed 
(see Bichart and Felcher, 1996), but not widely adopted. Few survey 
researchers have the skills, time or budget for highly detailed analysis of inter- 
view recordings. 
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Augmenting the Questionnaire 

From the early years of survey research (see Cantril and Fried, 1944), one 
way to discover how respondents understand a question has been to ask, 
immediately after the question. More recently, William Belson (1981, 1986) 
presented detailed examinations of the interpretation of individual words in 
questions, obtained by detailed follow-up questions. For example, not one of 
52 respondents in a small survey had what Belson considered a correct 
interpretation of the question ‘For how many hours do you usually watch 
television on a weekday? This includes evening viewing.’ Respondents had 
varying interpretations of ‘hours’, ‘usually’ and ‘weekday’, and some did not 
distinguish having the television on from watching it (see Belson, 1981: 
127ff.). Only 2 percent of respondents gave what-he classified as a ‘correct’ 
interpretation of the question: ‘Do you think that the television news pro- 
grammes are impartial about politics?’. Respondents did not agree on what 
constituted news programmes, were not certain about the meaning of “impar- 
tial’, and disagreed about what was ‘political’ (Belson, 1981: 76ff.). It is hard 
to argue with Belson’s conclusion that survey questions should be precise and 
detailed, though some of what he takes to be methodological artefacts appear 
to involve substantial differences between respondents (such as the definition 
of ‘politics’, in the last example). 


“Think Aloud’ Interviews 

‘Think aloud’ interviews provide a much more thoroughly ‘cognitive’ 
method of pretesting, in that they enquire directly into the process of answer- 
ing survey questions. Bolton and Bronkhorst (1996: 46) give respondents the 
following instructions: 


We are conducting interviews ... to test the design of a survey questionnaire 
... before we [conduct the main survey] we want to gain a better understand- 
ing of how [people like you] understand and respond to the questions in our 
survey. I will be reading questions to you from the survey. However, I want 
you to answer these questions somewhat differently than you would in a 
- regular survey. I want you to constantly think aloud while you are deciding 
about your answers. What I mean by think aloud is that I want you to tell me 
everything you are thinking from the time you hear the question until you have 
given your final answer to-the question. Thinking aloud will help us to under- 
stand your thoughts about the question. When I say think aloud, I mean say 
aloud everything that goes through your mind. You shouldn’t worry if you 
sometimes feel that what you are thinking is not relevant to the question. 


Like any ‘text’, the recordings from think aloud interviews may be analysed 
in a variety of ways. Researchers can listen to recordings of interviews or read 
the transcripts; but it is also possible to use a computer to mark important 
parts of the interview text or ‘code’ the information — for example, classify- 
ing the ideas brought to mind by a question — for qualitative or quantitative 
analysis. 
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Evaluation of Questionnaires by Cognitive Experts 

Lessler and Forsyth (1996) have developed a method of testing questionnaires 
by direct content analysis, without any interviews. Their ‘questionnaire 
appraisal coding system’ involves assigning detailed codes to tour elements 
of the response to a question identified in the cognitive model: comprehen- 
sion, retrieval, judgement and response generation. For each element, coders 
identify the ‘task requirements’ of the question and ‘potential problems’. 
Comprehension of the question is broken down into three subcategories: the 
‘reference set’ of the question, roughly the kind of question being asked; the 
‘reference period’, which captures the question’s time dimension; and ‘refer- 
ence period changes’, which measure the relationship of the question to the 
previous one. Applying these codes to a lengthy questionnaire requires 
extensive effort by experts and each questionnaire must be coded at least 
twice, because the coding involves somewhat subjective.judgements. Not 
surprisingly, this systematic approach to questionnaires appears largely to 
have been used in large-scale US government surveys. 


Comparison and Conclusion | 

There is no shortage of keen advocates of the different pretesting methods, 
but few comparisons of their efficacy. An interesting article by Presser and 
Blair (1994) is an exception. They applied four pretesting methods to the same 
questionnaire: conventional pretests with debriefings of groups of inter- 
viewers; cognitive interviews using a combination of ‘concurrent’ and think 
aloud protocols and follow-up questions; simple behaviour coding in which 
2 coder noted difficulties with questions as the interview proceeded (but 
without tape recording); and expert panels, where the “material” was a 
recorded discussion among experienced researchers. In order to test for 
reliability, each method was applied at least twice, independently. 

Presser and Blair discovered that the variation in the results of using the 
same pretesting method was almost as great as the variation between 
methods, though the results of behaviour coding were more consistent than 
the other three methods. The inconsistencies in the results of the different 
methods point to the inherent difficulties and subjectivity of analysing 
pretests, in any way. More surprisingly, the experts who read and thought 
about the questions but did not conduct any interviews, identified more of 
the problems in questions, at much less cost, than the procedures that 
involved gathering data from real respondents. Lessler and Forsyth (1996) 
also compared questionnaire pretesting methods. They found that their 
coding system, which also involved expert ratings but no interviews, identi- 
fied many of the problems found by think aloud and other pretesting pro- 
cedures. At the least, the evaluations suggest that the reliability and cost 
effectiveness of cognitive pretesting are not established. 

Reviewing cognitive pretesting methods, Groves (1996) is also concerned 
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about the intense focus on small samples, though he is more worried about 
the variation between pretest respondents and whether they are typical of the 
survey population than about the reliability of the resulting data. Many of 
the “problems” identified in pretests, he thinks, may not occur with sufficient 
frequency in the survey population to be worth correcting: 


Unfortunately, little work has taken the perspective that researchers must allow 
for the possibility that different results would be obtained by different types of 
respondents. Instead, many students implicitly assume substantial homogene- 
ity in results across subjects, so that only small numbers of subjects need be 
administered a technique for the investigator to be alerted to atypical results 
from any one subject. The higher the burden a technique imposes on the 
respondent or the researcher, the more likely the technique will be applied only 
to a small number of subjects easily accessible to the researcher. In short, many 
of the techniques follow the logic used for decades in questionnaire develop- 
ment activities: ‘problems’ discovered in the qualitative work are addressed 
when obvious ‘solutions’ suggest themselves without regard to assurance that 
the ‘problem’ exists in large portions of the sample to be measured. (Groves, 
1996: 400) 


Interestingly, Groves does not connect the focus on small pretests and disin- 
terest in population variation to cognitive psychologists’ assumptions about 
the universality of psychological processes, which is why they employ small, 
unrepresentative samples in their research on questionnaire design, described 
in the previous chapter. 

This is not to say that cognitive methods cannot be used to do very fine 
work, witness Norwood and Tanur’s (1994) account of the redesign of items 
for measuring unemployment in the monthly US Current Population Survey. 
This effort involved several joint task forces of US government departments, 
coding of interviewer and respondent behaviour in over 200 interviews and 
a pilot test with 72,000 interviews. Few survey researchers could imagine 
doing a survey on this scale, never mind a design project! 

For small and middle-size surveys, small-scale pretests with extensive 
debriefing of interviewers offer great value for money, as does having experts 
(cognitive experts or not) carefully evaluate a draft questionnaire. Adding the 
occasional question to ask how an item is understood and why an answer was 
given will also help, and the cost is low. Spending ten times as much on care- 
fully dissecting transcripts of recorded interviews will likely produce still 
better results, but usually not by a margin that would justify the cost. 

Survey researchers have made increasing use of focus groups to clarify 
research questions, explore the dimensions of opinion on specific topics, dis- 
cover the range of opinions to help develop closed responses, understand the 
connotations of terms and pretest questionnaires. I do not attempt here to 
summarize what has become a huge literature on the topic. Interestingly, 
some CASM researchers view focus groups unfavourably. Sudman and 
Schwarz (1995) say that ‘Focus groups.are an efficient first step in 
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determining how some of the key concepts being studied are understood and 
retrieved by potential respondents’, though ‘focus groups are most useful in 
conjunction with thinkalouds for determining how respondents retrieve 
information’ and ‘if time and cost do not permit both [thinkalouds and focus 
groups], we recommend thinkaloud interviews’ (Sudman, Bradburn and 
Schwarz, 1995: 259, 45, 260). 


Survey Response 


For successful surveys it is impossible to underestimate the importance of 
gaining the cooperation of selected respondents. Although a great deal of 
effort has been devoted to developing statistical procedures to compensate 
for non-response (see the discussion in the chapter ‘Quantitative Analysis of 
Survey Data’), even in the best circumstances these efforts run a poor second 
to having a survey with a higher response rate. Many surveys that are thought 
to be of high quality in their research communities, such as the academic 
studies of national elections conducted in many countries, do not reach 20-40 
percent of their intended respondents. Most non-response, furthermore, 
involves the refusal to participate in surveys by selected respcndents who 
have been contacted and could participate if they chose, rather than the failure 
to contact selected respondents, or ‘undercoverage’, which refers to eligible 
respondents who are missing from the sampling frame (such as people 
without telephones or without a home). ` 

The practical problem is how to maximize response rates in the context 
of fixed resources and increasing marginal cost, since gaining the cooperation 
of additional respondents rapidly becomes more difficult and expensive once 
the willing and fairly willing respondents have consented. At fixed cost, there 
is a trade-off between the number of cases and the response rate, and the cor- 
responding statistical trade-off is between (random) sampling error, which 
decreases approximately in relation to the square root of the number of cases, 
and bias, which decreases roughly in proportion to the response rate. How 
researchers make this choice is a function of their resources, the auspices of 
their research and traditions in the substantive areas. Many market 
researchers, for example, depend on large numbers of very cheap cases, often 
using mailed surveys. In a face-to-face survey, it may be perfectly sensible to 
increase the response rate by offering unwilling respondents $20, $50 or even 
$100 to complete an interview — though maybe not if ethical considerations 
required the same amount be offered to every respondent — but such large 
incentives make little sense for a mailed survey in which the average cost of 
each case is only $5. Gaining the cooperation of respondents is quite differ- 
ent in self-administered than in interview surveys, so these are considered 
separately. 
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Self-Administered Surveys 

To develop procedures to increase survey response rates, one would ideally 
conduct experiments comparing a broad range of alternatives, for a variety of 
different kinds of questionnaires and topics. ‘Meta-analysis’ of a kind popu- 
larized by Heberlein and Baumgartner (1978) is the next best, much cheaper, 
thing (also see Eichner and Habermehl, 1981; Goyder, 1982; Yammarino et 
al., 1991). The idea is to search for published research based on self-admin- 
istered surveys and record the response rate and details of how the surveys 
were administered. Then, taking each survey as a ‘case’, the response rate 1s 
regressed on the characteristics of the characteristics, such as the relevance of 
the topic to the respondents, the questionnaire length, the number and kinds 
of contacts with respondents, whether incentives were offered and their size, 
and so on. 

Heberlein and Baumgartner found that two of the strongest predictors 
of the response rate were the auspices of the survey and whether the topic 
was relevant to the respondent. Government and academic surveys obtained 
higher response rates than privately sponsored surveys. But neither of these 
factors, usually, is under the researcher’s control. The best predictor that 
researchers do control is simply the number and kind of efforts made to 
contact respondents, as indicated by the number of mailings and whether 
special delivery mail, telephone calls or other special efforts are made to reach 
respondents. The response rate is inversely related to questionnaire length, 
but not very strongly. Only drastically shortening a survey, perhaps sacrific- 
ing important content, will significantly increase the response rate. Other 
factors, including the nature of guarantees of confidentiality, appear to have 
little impact on response rates in self-administered surveys. 

Informed by these results, a standard approach to self-administered 
surveys has developed: an initial mailing to respondents includes a carefully 
written letter focusing on the study’s relevance to the respondent, a ques- 
tionnaire and a post-paid return envelope; respondents then receive a post- 
card, referred to as a ‘reminder card’, asking them to complete the 
questionnaire if they have not already; next follows a second mailing of a 
package with a letter, new questionnaire and return envelope; and, finally, a 
second reminder card. Mailings are spaced quite closely, since there is a 
greater risk of losing the respondent’s attention than seeming too insistent. 
After two questionnaire packages and two reminders, additional, similar 
efforts to contact respondents have little impact, but special delivery or 
couriered mail, telephone calls and financial incentives, can produce signifi- 
cant additional response. Especially when the topic is relevant to respon- 
dents, this strategy is likely to result in 50-70 percent response rates.’ 

Like any non-experimental study, the meta-analyses just described can 
be affected by variables that influence the response rate but are not included 
in the model. This difficulty is overcome by experiments comparing the 
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response rates of two or more randomly selected parts of the same sample, 
receiving different “treatments”. Fox et al. (1988) conducted a meta-analysis 
of experimental studies of the response rates of self-administered surveys.’ 
Collecting the results of 30 different.experiments, they found that monetary 
incentives increased response rates; though 14 of the studies offered respon- 
dents just 10 cents and many had samples of fewer than 100 respondents. 
Other factors have extremely variable effects. The effect of placing a stamp 
on the return envelope, for example, ranged from a 10 percent decrease to a 
32 percent increase in the response rate (Fox et al., 1988: 483). 

Naturally, all the meta-analyses are constrained by the number and 
quality of the reports on individual studies that researchers are able to locate. 
One difficulty is the limited variation in ‘treatments’ under study. A measure 
of the impact of very small financial incentives, for example, cannot be used 
to predict the effect of offering respondents five or ten times as much. Also, 
there are not enough studies to examine interaction effects, for example to 
determine whether the negative effect of survey length on response rate is a 
function of the study topic. Despite these limitations, the key factors affect- 
ing self-administered survey response rates appear to be known. Also, the 
particular population and topic of a survey are likely to differ enough from 
the norm that knowing the average effect of complex variations in the survey 
methodology on the response rate might not be of much practical use. 


Interview Surveys 
Respondents may discard mailed surveys with or without a glance, but they 
can also see the contents of the entire survey, take time to decide whether to 
participate and complete the form at their leisure; and the arrival of reminders 
and a second:copy of the questionnaire provide the chance to reconsider an 
earlier negative decision to participate. In almost all interview studies, in con- 
trast, respondents are pressed to make a quick decision about whether to take 
part, usually on the basis of a very brief description of the survey topic. 
Indeed, a common, maybe not ethical, practice, which is designed to increase 
response rates, is for interviewers to describe the survey, give an assurance of 
confidentiality and then slide into the first questions without pausing to ask 
if the respondent is willing to take part in the survey or mentioning the time 
involved (Fowler and Mangione, 1990: 56-7). Once an interview begins, it is 
known, respondents are unlikely to stop. Respondents can delav the decision 
on whether to participate by asking about the survey or requesting that the 
interviewer call or come back at a later time, and it is a common practice for 
survey organizations to try to recontact selected respondents who initially 
refused, though this is difficult when the initial turn-down was decisive 
(Morton-Williams, 1993: 91). 

In the hope of developing more effective strategies for gaining the 
cooperation of respondents, researchers have examined the brief exchanges 
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between interviewers and prospective respondents (Brehm, 1993; Morton- 
Williams, 1993; Groves and Couper, 1994), using interviewers” notes and tape 
recordings. Groves and Couper find that success in obtaining interviews is 
related to the interviewer’s ability to anticipate and deal with the prospective 
respondents’ concerns, based on their observation of the neighbourhood, 
dwelling and respondent, and the respondent’s reaction to the initial intro- 
duction. Morton-Williams finds that more effective interviewers respond 
immediately to the concerns and reluctance of respondents, while less effec- 
tive interviewers tend to push on with explanations of the survey. Because 
they decrease the interviewers’ flexibility, efforts to more carefully ‘script’ the 
approach to potential respondents are not effective in increasing response 
rates. Studies of the effects of the physical characteristics of interviewers are 
inconclusive. Oksenberg et al. (1986) conclude that interviewers speaking 
‘rapidly, loudly, and with a standard American pronunciation [in the US!], 
and perceived as sounding competent and confident’ are more likely to obtain 
the cooperation of respondents. Monetary incentives also increase response 
rates (James and Bolstein, 1992; Church, 1993). 

. The principal limitation of these studies reflects the problem itself: very 
little is known about non-respondents. Though many non-respondents will 
answer a question or two about why they will not cooperate, it is not feas- 
ible to ask them detailed questions or to probe answers (‘I’m too busy’, ‘just 
not interested’) that might have more to do with managing the situation than 
revealing a person’s motivation. One strategy is to predict the characteristics 
of non-respondents from ‘reluctant’ respondents, who must be convinced or 
paid to participate but eventually agree. It is likely that reluctant respondents 
are more similar to non-respondents than to more willing respondents, but 
one is still left guessing at the characteristics of true non-respondents. 

A better theoretical understanding of how people decide whether to 
answer surveys might lead to more effective data collection strategies. 
Goyder (1987) thinks of survey response as an exchange process, where 
survey participation is traded for psychic gain. Such a weak version of 
exchange, in which respondents largely imagine the reward for participation, 
however, leaves the tautology that survey respondents are those who believe 
that answering is worthwhile. Dillman (1978: 16) makes an interesting argu- 
ment that offering financial incentives shifts the notion of participation from 
ideas of citizenship to material exchange, and that respondents may then 
decide that their participation is not for sale (or maybe not for sale at the low 
price usually offered). These concerns and others are captured in the con- 
ception of survey participation as a form of helping behaviour, which social 
psychologists have studied in other contexts. Reviewing the application of 
this work to survey participation, Morton-Williams (1993: 102ff.) comes up 
with a shopping list of potential factors affecting survey response, including: 
the respondent’s evaluations of the interviewer and the legitimacy of the 
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request; the balance between the satisfaction of participation and costs (time, 
potential embarrassment) of participating; the respondents feeling of 
responsibility and empathy; and the respondent’s mood and circumstances at 
the time that the request is made. These sensible ideas are not likely to 
provoke much revision to the present commonsense practices. 

Where does this leave researchers who must make practical decisions 
about maximizing response rates, especially when efforts to convince reluc- 
tant respondents are expensive and could pay for a larger sample? First, 
experience shows that for a given population survey topic and method of data 
collection the response rate can be predicted quite accurately, usually within 
5 percent. For mailed surveys this expected rate is typically 40-60 percent, 
for face-to-face and telephone surveys on academic topics, 55-70 percent, and 
for government surveys on confined topics such as employment and health 
care, perhaps 80-85 percent. The most important aspect of data collection is 
the persistence of efforts to find respondents and convince them to partici- 
pate. Organizational problems and, in the case of interview studies, less effec- 
tive interviewing, are the most likely cause of failure to reach the expected 
response rate. Somewhere around half of all the respondents who will 
eventually participate will respond positively to an initial call or written 
request. Incremental efforts, such as additional mailings, bring in more 
respondents, but with declining efficacy. 

With significant additional effort it is possible to obtain responses some- 
what beyond the expected response rate — each case might require twice the 
cost and effort of the cases obtained up to that point. Such efforts might 
increase the response rate by 5-10 percent. Beyond this point, however, 
additional cases become very expensive: one is left with non-respondents 
who have not answered the telephone after 20 or more telephone calls, who 
- have been contacted and told the interviewer they have no interest in the 
study twice, or who have not responded to five or more mailings. Large finan- 
cial incentives, extraordinarily convincing and aggressive interviewers, and 
signed pleas from the Pope will convince a few of these respondents to change 
their minds. 


There is a less pessimistic view of survey non-response. With the 60 percent 
response rates common in many surveys, it is obviously possible to make 
gross errors in predicting the characteristics of the populazion. Yet such 
surveys often yield convincing results. In many different countries, for 
example, surveys accurately predict election outcomes, even though the 
survey must be carried out very quickly, often in a week or less, and response 
rates are quite low, usually about 50 percent. The lack of bias in such a survey 
with so much non-response must reflect a fortuitous combination of factors: 
not all selected respondents vote (whether or not they are successfully inter- 
viewed) and non-respondents are likely to be demographically different from 
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respondents; some non-voters say they will vote and vice versa; and not all 
respondents have and are willing to state their preference. There is no reason 
why these disparate factors should cancel out, but they appear to. For a more 
extreme example, consider Visser et al:’s (1996) description of mailed surveys 
used by a local newspaper to predict election outcomes in an American state: 
with only a 25 percent response rate, the surveys have a strong record of accu- 
rate prediction for 15 years. Perhaps there are many other circumstances in 
which researchers anxious about non-response are actually the beneficiaries 
of a complex process that produces relatively unbiased estimates. On the 
other hand, one would not want to hang the evaluation of social programmes 
or medical treatments on the belief that various large sources of error will 
cancel out. 


Survey Interviewing 


A review of the literature suggests that survey researchers often think of 
interviewing as an unfortunate condition of surveying some populations, 
which is best characterized by the amount of error contributed to the result- 
ing data. Interviewer-related error is minimized, the argument continues, 
when interviews are conducted in a uniform manner, effectively extending 
the standardization of survey questions into the data collection procedure. 
But even the most carefully designed questions will confuse and mislead some 
respondents, who may ask for clarification or give answers suggesting con- 
fusion or misunderstanding. It is common to provide interviewers with 
instructions, and often scripts, for dealing with respondent queries and to 
counsel interviewers against departing from the exact text of a questionnaire 
as long as respondents continue to answer questions in a half-way sensible 
manner (Fowler and Mangione, 1990; Weinberg, 1983). To prevent attempts 
at explanation from introducing bias, often interviewers are instructed to 
politely refuse to go beyond the text of the interview, and to tell enquiring, 
even confused, respondents to answer questions in terms of ‘what it means 
to you’, or just to repeat a question. The rationale is that interviewers cannot 
make the quick and complex judgements required to deal with problems in 
a sufficiently uniform manner? to preserve the reliability and validity of the 
response. Of course, close supervision of interviewers is much easier with 
centralized telephone facilities than in face-to-face interviews. 

In Interviewing in Social Research, still the most extensive study of inter- 
viewing, Hyman et al. (1954: 1ff.) have a different, rather more positive, view 
of the process of data collection: 


.. a variety of gains result from the fact that the interviewer, while he [sic] 
might be a biasing agent, might conceivably be an insightful, helpful person. 
Thus he may be able to make ratings of given characteristics of the respondent, 
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he might be able to explain or amplify a given question, he might probe for 
clarification of an ambiguous answer or elaboration of a cryptic report, or he 
might be able to persuade the respondent to answer a question that [the respon- 
dent] would rather skip. All such advantages involving the insightful and 
resourceful interviewer are lost in the self-administering situation where the 
mistakes of the respondent have a quality of finality. | 

... In developing a model interviewing procedure, one must somehow 
balance the gains in reduction of inter-interviewer variability that come from 
standardization against the possible loss of validity due to the inflexibility of 
the procedures for the range of circumstances, the constraints placed upon the 
interviewer's insight, and the loss of informality. (Hyman et al., 1954: 16, 30) 


Suchman and Jordan (1992) argue that very rigid interviews are too unlike 
conversations: 


There is an unresolved tension between the survey interview as an interactional 
event and as a neutral measurement instrument. On the one hand, the interview 
is commonly acknowledged to be fundamentally an interaction. On the other 
hand, in the interest of turning the interview into an instrument, many of the 
interactional resources of ordinary conversation are disallowed.... Our 
summary finding is that the validity of survey data is potentially undermined 
by the same prohibition against interaction that is intended to ensure reliability. 
(Suchman and Jordan, 1992: 242) 


From interview transcripts, Suchman'and Jordan give examples of sequences 
of questions that go off the rails: as the interviewer gamely attempts to follow 
the prescribed script and the respondent tries to cooperate, their ‘conversa- 
tion’ takes on a surrealistic quality, with the literal record of responses diverg- 
ing more and more from what the respondent intends and the interviewer 
perceives. Suchman and Jordan point to the difficulty of gathering good data 
when the ‘interaction’ involves an inflexible, preplanned script and urge that 
interviewers be given much more leeway. O’Muircheartaigh (1989: 283) 
observes a ‘regrettable tendency to mask the survey objectives from the 
respondent until the last possible moment’ and advocates a view of inter- 
viewing as a ‘collaborative exercise’ between respondent and interviewer. 

At issue is whether standardization, which is what makes the survey 
enterprise possible, requires the strict uniformity in data collection employed 
in physical and some social science, including cognitive psychology. The 
difficulty is that language, even with the most carefully designed and tested 
questions, is too imprecise to allow exactly uniform communication. Worse, 
non-uniformities are related to the social characteristics whose effects are 
measured ina survey. So the question is whether interviewers should attempt, 
within limits, to compensate for respondent variation in understanding the 
‘standardized’ questionnaire and whether such effects can improve the 
quality of the resulting data. Surprisingly, there seems to be no significant 
research on this important question. 

Even if it does not resolve the philosophical issue, a sensible empirical 
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question is how much survey responses are affected by interactions in inter- 
views. The next section describes the extensive literature on “interviewer- 
related” effects on survey response. This is followed by a discussion of the 
impact of the ‘mode’ of data collection — self-administered questionnaire, 
telephone and face-to-face surveys — on survey data. 


Kinds of Interviewer-Related Effects on Survey Data 

In thinking of the impact of the survey interviewers on how respondents 
answer questions, it is useful to distinguish effects of the behaviour of inter- 
viewers from effects of respondents’ perceptions of the identity of inter- 
viewers. In the first category are differences in the accuracy and neutrality of 
reading questions and what might be perceived as positive or negative reac- 
tions to respondents’ answers. While unsystematic variation in the way that 
interviewers ask questions can increase random measurement error, a more 
serious concern is consistent deviation from the survey text that might result 
in bias. Methodologists have concentrated on measuring and reducing bias; 
random error is less'of a concern, especially with larger samples, and it is more 
difficult to measure. In face-to-face but not telephone interviews, the impact 
of interviewers can be reduced and privacy increased by giving the respon- 
dent a written form to complete on her or his own, or allowing the 
respondent to key answers into a laptop computer that displays the questions 
out of the interviewer’s sight. . 

Interviewers can be said to affect survey response if there is a statistically 
significant difference in the answers individuals obtain from equivalent 
samples of respondents. This measurement is easiest in centralized telephone 
surveys, because it is not difficult to allocate each interviewer a random frac- 
tion of the total sample. For face-to-face surveys covering large geographical 
areas, however, this would involve the huge additional expense of each inter- 
viewer conducting interviews over the entire survey area. The alternative but 
weaker strategy is to control statistically for variation in the characteristics 
of the respondents of each interviewer. 

Summarizing many studies of interviewer effects, Groves (1989: 365ff.) 
concludes that they are small relative to the other sources of variation,!° par- 
ticularly compared to the true variation among respondents, but also relative 
to measurement error related to question wording. The catch is that quite 
small interviewer effects may have large effects on summary statistics such as 
the mean of a variable.!! This is because the interviews conducted by each 
interviewer constitute a ‘cluster’ and clustering increases error variance in 
proportion to the size of clusters (in this case the number of interviews con- 
ducted by each interviewer).12 In order to minimize the effects of clustering 
one ought to decrease the number of interviews conducted by each inter- 
viewer, which requires increasing the number of interviewers and so the cost 
of training, and gives each interviewer less opportunity to gain skill in 
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working with the questionnaire. To minimize the cost of fieldwork and maxi- 
mize the quality of the data, however, it is better to have a smaller number of 
well-trained and experienced interviewers, each of whom conducts a large 
number of interviews.13 When the goal is to obtain very precise estimates, it 
is also possible, but cumbersome, to control statistically for the effect of 
interviewers on the survey data.!* 


Characteristics of Questions and Interviewer-Related Effects on 
Survey Response 

Since the amount of interviewer-related error is different for each question, — 
it is worth asking whether certain kinds of questions are more prone to such 
error. Summarizing a very large body of research, Groves (1989: 375) sug- 
gests that attitudinal rather than factual questions, more difficult questions, 
emotionally charged questions, and questions whose answers may cast 
respondents in a negative light (Kish, 1962) result in larger interviewer effects. 
But recent analysis by Groves (1989: 375ff.) himself suggests there is little 
ground for generalizing about the kinds of questions that are more prone to 
interviewer-related error. Interviewer-related errors were not larger for 
closed- than open-ended questions, for attitudinal than factual questions, or 
for more sensitive questions, though the error is greater for more difficult 
items dealing with opinions. More important, the effects of interviewers on 
survey response, understood as the between-interviewer variation, are gener- 
ally much smaller than the between-respondent variation, which is the sub- 
stance of a study. 

Groves and Magilavy (1986) find significant interviewer-related variation 
in the number of responses given to open-ended questions, which is likely 
related to how forcefully interviewers solicit additional answers to open- 
ended questions and to variation in the respondents’ perception of the need 
to answer quickly. Because the distributions of first, second and later 
responses to open-ended questions usually differ — even when the question 
indicates that all responses are treated equally — interviewers whose behav- 
iour discourages or encourages more answers are likely to obtain different 
responses as well. Relatively aggressive interviewers, who are most success- 
ful at obtaining the cooperation of respondents, might not rank as highly in 
terms of receptive listening. 


Interviewers’ Behaviour and Survey Responses If the impact of interviewers 
on survey responses does not have much to do with what the question is 
about or its format, perhaps what interviewers do matters. There is research 
on how interviewers actually conduct interviews and on the impact of the 
characteristics of interviewers, including their experience, education, age and 
sex and the training of interviewers. Hyman et al. (1954: 129ff.) examined 
whether interviewers’ ideological biases and their tendency to attribute 
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opinions to respondents from the respondent's accent, dress or answers to 
questions in earlier parts of a survey had an influence on the responses; and 
found almost no significant effects. 

Recordings of interviews show that even experienced interviewers rom- 
tinely err in reading questions, reword questions, fail to ‘probe’ for answers 
at the correct time and in the prescribed way, and depart from evenly paced 
and neutral intonation of questions. In a number of studies, the typical 
finding is that there is some kind of interviewer error in about one-third of 
all the questions asked by each interviewer (see many references to such 
studies in Fowler and Mangione, 1990: 34ff.; Bradburn and Sudman, 1979; 
Cannell and Oksenberg, 1988). Additional interviewer training reduces errors 
and the variation between interviewers, but the effect wears off. Indeed, 
highly experienced interviewers are more likely than less experienced inter- 
viewers to reword questions! Perhaps they are more confident of their ability 
to improve the survey. This is not to say that all interviewers are equally likely 
to depart from the prescribed text and demeanour. A study by Groves (1989: 
378) shows that ‘For.80 percent of the variables there was a significant differ- 
ence between interviewers in the proportion of questions read well’, but, he 
goes on, ‘these differences in interviewer delivery were not correlated with 
the magnitude of interviewer effects computed on those variables.’ 

For survey organizations, an obvious question is what effect training 
might have on interviewers. Fowler and Mangione (1990: 113) find that inter- 
viewers trained for two days perform better than those trained for only half 
a day, but that additional training beyond two days has little overall effect. 
While basic interviewer skills — reading questions neutrally, recording 
answers correctly, and so on — do not improve beyond minimal training, 
better-trained interviewers can deal with complex situations more effectively. 
Fowler and Mangione (1990: 118) lamely suggest that they may have ‘failed 
to appreciate that interviewers can get tired of being trained’. More interest- 
ing or more ‘hands-on’ training might have produced better results, but vari- 
ation from the standard interviewing procedure can also result from a conflict 
between interviewers’ goals of having respondents understand their ques- 
tions and developing rapport with respondents and the researchers’ goal of 
standardizing interviews. Especially in university- and government-based 
survey organizations, standardized interviewing involves having well- 
educated and articulate (and, increasingly, computer-literate) interviewers 
work in a highly routinized manner that makes the task less interesting. In 
any event, exact standardization of interviewing appears not to produce 
better data. 


Effects of the Observable Characteristics of Interviewers 
From many studies of white and black Americans’ attitudes towards race, 
there is strong evidence that the race of interviewers affects survey responses 
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(Hutcheson et al., 1979). Both black and white respondents are affected and 
the interviewer’s race may change the proportion choosing a given answer to 
a closed-ended question by as much as 50 percent; effects of 20 percent or 
more are common. Similar effects, though not quite so large, are found for 
the impact of the sex of the interviewer on questions related to the status of 
women (Kane and Macaulay, 1993; Northrup, 1995). A recent study shows 
that the interviewer’s sex affects responses for ‘sensitive’ questions dealing 
with sexual behaviour (Catania et al., 1996). There is some suggestion, but 
little concrete evidence, of similar effects related to social class (see Hyman 
et al., 1954: 138ff.). 

If the answers to questions about the status, rights and political views of 
women and men, racial and ethnic groups and others are affected by the per- 
ceived identity of interviewers, then the distribution ot the interviewers on 
these dimensions will affect the distribution of the survey data. To control 
statistically for this effect, it is only necessary to record the characteristics of 
interviewers; which is neither difficult nor expensive and should be (but is 
not generally) a standard practice of survey organizations.’ Of course, it is 
only possible to measure and correct for the effects of characteristics which 
vary (so, for example, it is impossible to measure the impact of interviewer's 
sex if all the interviewers are women). 

Behind the operational issues is the conceptual problem of what consti- 
tute valid answers to questions whose answers are affected by the charac- 
teristics of the interviewer. On the assumption that homogeneity in statuses 
induces greater trust and candour, the responses obtained by same-sex, 
same-race, same-age, and so on, interviewers should be more valid." When 
the idea is to study the experiences of distinct groups, the optimal solution 
is to match the respondents and interviewers on the salient characteristic. 
Otherwise, a ‘measure-and-control’ strategy, employing interviewers with 
different statuses and controlling for the status in the data analysis, is preter- 


able. 


Effects of the Mode of Data Collection 


Because of the concern that how data are collected might affect survey 
results, there is considerable research comparing self-administered ques- 
tionnaires, telephone interviews and face-to-face interviews (Tourangeau 
and Smith, 1996; Aquilino, 1994; for a meta-analysis, see de Leeuw and Van 
Der Zouwen, 1988). ‘Mode effects’ can arise from mechanical aspects of the 
data collection procedure. For example, error arising from social interaction 
is not a concern in self-administered surveys. Respondents are generally less 
willing to tell interviewers about things they feel will place them in a bad 
light or offend the interviewer than to report them on a printed form. 
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Face-to-face and telephone interviews also differ. For questions where the 
appearance of an interviewer can affect responses, face-to-face interviews 
may result in larger errors because interviewers are more visible to respon- 
dents; on the other hand, the “warmer” face-to-face situation may increase 
respondent attention and response quality. Groves and Kahn (1979) also 
show that there is a general tendency for respondents to give fewer 
responses to open questions over the telephone. They suggest that this effect 
is greater for respondents who are less comfortable with the telephone, 
including elderly respondents (who may not hear as well) and people with 
low education. 

Unlike interviews, where the order of questions is controlled by the 
researcher, in self-administered questionnaires respondents can see whole 
sequences of questions and make connections between them, before they 
answer any question. As a result, “order effects’ observed in interviews can 
disappear when the same questions are used in a self-administered survey. 
Though there is little empirical evidence on the point, Schwarz et al. (1991) 
are likely correct in thinking that respondents” ability to see and answer 
groups of questions at once in a self-administered questionnaire serves to 
increase the consistency among responses. 

While there are examples of all the effects just described, the empirical 
research suggests that survey responses are largely unaffected by the mode 
of data collection. When large differences between survey modes are 
reported, these can usually be tied to the question topic or to the format of 
the question. For “sensitive” topics, such as alcohol and drugs and criminal 
and sexual activity, there is evidence of sizeable differences between modes 
of data collection, with self-administered questionnaires invariably resulting 
in higher reports of ‘socially undesirable’ behaviour.17 There may also be 
substantial mode effects for difficult closed questions, where the responses 
are complex or very numerous. It is possible to read a complex question 
slowly and carefully, but the pace of interviews constrains respondents, 
increasing error and bias. Interestingly, the direction of the bias is a function 
of whether the interview is conducted by telephone or face-to-face. Read a 
long list of possible answers to a question over the telephone, respondents 
are better able to remember and so are more likely to choose the last 
responses; but presented with a ‘show card? listing the responses in a face- 
to-face interview, they tended to concentrate on the first answers (Krosnick 
and Alwin, 1987).18 

Schwarz et al. (1991) argue, sensibly, that differences in survey responses 
~ based on comparisons of data collected in different ways — often cannot be 
unambiguously attributed to the mode of data collection, because surveys 
using different modes usually differ on a number of dimensions simul- 
taneously, including the level of non-response and the characteristics and 
motivation of respondents. 
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Conclusion 


Pretesting involves the application of qualitative research methods to 
improving the design of quantitative research. Effective questionnaire 
pretesting involves listening carefully to small numbers of interviews for 
clues to problems in questions. ‘Clues’ is appropriate, because the analysis is 
non-statistical. With skill, very little information can produce major 
improvements in a questionnaire; though the drawback is that some of the 
clues may be false alarms. Traditionally researchers have listened to pretest 
interviews through the ears of interviewers and interpreted the results with 
their help; and the completed interviews were examined carefully (for self- 
administered surveys, of course, there are no other data). Recording pretest 
interviews is one way to gather more detailed information. At the cost of 
changing the interview situation, still more detailed information can be 
obtained by asking respondents how they understood questions or by asking 
them to describe how they went about answering the questions. The costs of 
these strategies differ dramatically; and larger costs are much more easily 
justified when the preparation is for a larger survey or a survey whose results 
could have a major impact. If the CASM movement has not made the case 
for the extensive use of complex ‘cognitive’ pretesting, it has dramatically 
increased the range of alternatives and demonstrated — or at least reiterated — 
the significant gains in survey quality from pretesting, even if it is not elab- 
orate. Simply examining draft questionnaires very carefully without any 
interviews at all, they show, can also produce major improvements. More 
care, time and money can produce significant improvements in the best cre- 
ative efforts of questionnaire designers. But it is not clear that complex and 
systematic forms of pretesting, the collection of additional data or quantifi- 
cation of analysis — rather than the additional resources — are what improve 
questionnaires. 

In contrast to survey pretesting, the process of survey data collection has 
evolved incrementally over many years. Except for technological changes, 
most prominently the development of telephone interviewing, the present 
concerns and dilemmas of data collection are prominent in Hyman et al.’s 
(1954) study. There is a huge methodological literature that consists mainly 
of reports on case studies of the effects of minor and major innovations in 
data collection. Over many decades, in many nations, researckers have tried 
almost every sensible improvement in surveying. On the critical issue of how 
to maximize survey response, it is apparent that many different factors are at 
work and that researchers often have limited alternatives. Taking the survey 
topic and the population as given — and often the budget and sample size also 
~ survey designers are left with incremental changes and trade-offs. Usually, 
the steeply rising cost of increasing the response rate beyond the norm, for a 
given type of survey and population, will define a point beyond which 
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improvements involve steep trade-offs between the response rate and sample 
size. These constraints are especially acute in interview studies; for self- 
administered surveys there is a wider range of strategies (and the ability to 
keep sending mail to selected respondents, whether they like it or not). 

The news about interviewing is good. Interviewers introduce variation 
into the presentation of the “standardized” questions of which survey design- 
ers are so proud. More extensive training and greater experience, beyond 
certain minimums, do rather little to decrease this variation. Fortunately, 
there is evidence that differences between interviewers have little effect on 
survey responses. If the number of interviews conducted by each interviewer 
is very large, however, small differences between interviewers can produce 
significant loss in precision, for which the only remedy is statistical adjust- 
ment. There is substantial support for the view, but little empirical evidence, 
that increasing the flexibility of interviewers, especially when they are able to 
understand and explain the intent of questions, can improve the quality of 
survey data. On the other hand, the evidence that exact standardization of 
interviewing is better — or even possible — is also limited. There is also an 
ethical argument for treating respondents more collaboratively and thinking 
of the production of data as a joint effort of interviewers and respondents. 


Notes 


1 There is disagreement, however, on how to calculate the response rate from a 
survey — and a temptation for researchers to use'calculations that give high rates. 
In principle, the problem is trivial: to obtain the response rate divide the number 
of completed questionnaires or interviews by the number of selections. Deciding 
what constitutes a completed interview can be difficult (what if the respondent 
quits halfway through?), but a more difficult issue concerns the denominator. It 
is common to find that some of the initially selected respondents are ineligible: 
there may be no one living at a selected address or no one with the required demo- 
graphic characteristics, a selected telephone number may belong to a business, and 
so on. These selections should be removed from the denominator. The difficulty 
is that for some of the selected respondents, no information at all is available. In 
telephone surveys, for example, it is not uncommon to make 20 or more calls to 
a number without ever obtaining a reply. Depending on their level of caution, then, 
researchers may: (1) assume that the number does not connect to a residence; (2) 
assume that the probability of there being an eligible respondent is the same as for 
the rest of the sample; or (3) assume that there is an eligible respondent at the 
number. These result in different calculations of the response rate. 

2 Where a large proportion, but not all, respondents have a telephone and where it 

‘is possible to begin with a list of individuals sampled at their homes whose 
telephone numbers can be found, a ‘mixed mode’ survey is possible. Respondents 
with phones are interviewed that way, and others are visited for face-to-face 
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interviews. There is concern that the two modes of data collection will produce 
methodological artefacts and that correcting for any such effects 1s hampered by 
differences (especially socioeconomic, but also in personality) between the 
telephone and face-to-face respondents. 

3 What is known as the ‘seam problem’ arises in surveys dealing with job sequences 
over time, as measured in regular interviews, usually conducted a year apart. 
Analysts have found unusual increases in job turnover at the boundaries between 
years. It is now known these result from respondent errors in identifying the job 
that they held one year prior to the interview. Retrieving the results of the previous 
interview and asking the respondent to verify that information in this way elimi- 
nates the problem. 

4 Itis common to use convenience samples in pretests, for two reasons. The intended 
respondents (perhaps a national sample) often cannot be reached as readily or 
cheaply as local respondents and also the number of ‘call-backs’ required to obtain 

` interviews with selected respondents may unduly slow down the research process. 
The main problem, however, is neither the unrepresentativeness nor response rate 
of the pretest sample, but differences between the kinds of pretest and main survey 
respondents. DeLamater and McKinney (1982: 39) warn that ‘the standard practice 
of pretesting instruments on convenience samples of students, colleagues or friends 
is highly undesirable unless they are the population of interest’. 

5 What is critical, but almost never known beforehand, is how much the extent of 
bias decreases as the response rate increases. The decrease in bias will be uniform 
only if non-respondents are all alike, which is highly improbable. The non-respon- 
dents who are most easily convinced to change their minds are likely to resemble 
the initial respondents, while those who hold out and especially these who will not 
accede to the strongest entreaties are likely to be much more unlike the existing 
respondents. Still worse, the nature of the relationship between respondent charac- 
teristics and survey response is potentially different for each study. 

6 Itis common to include an unobtrusive, but not hidden, identification number on 
questionnaires, so that respondents need not be sent further mailings, saving the 
cost of mailing and respondents’ annoyance. When respondents are also given 
assurances of confidentiality, this appears not to decrease the response rate. A few 
respondents will find and obliterate the identification numbers. 

7 Response rates can be difficult to calculate because ineligible respondents, who 
have moved from the address where they were contacted or for some other reason 
are no longer in the population, can be hard to distinguish from ordinary non- 
respondents. One cannot be certain, for example, that misaddressed mail will be 
returned to the survey organization, instead of being thrown out. 

8 From a glance at the sources of results used in this meta-analysis (Fox et al., 1988: 
487-91), it is easy to see the heavy reliance of market researchers on self- 
administered questionnaires. The Journal of Marketing Research and the Journal 
of Applied Psychology are prominent sources. Singer et al. (1995) provide 
another example of this form of meta-analysis, focusing only on assurances of 
confidentiality. 


9 Fowler and Mangione’s rationale for standardization is much more extreme: 
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We think that measurement in the social sciences can be just as rigorous and valid as 
in any other of the sciences. We cringe when someone says interviewing or question 
design is an art, not a science. There are procedures that must be followed to maximize 
validity of measurement in surveys. (Fowler and Mangione, 1990: 9) 


The usual measure of interviewer effects for a question in a survey is the intraclass 
correlation (signified pim). Typically it is around .01. There is considerable 
variation among the surveys he cites, however, and in one case the mean intraclass 
correlation for a number of items is 1.1. 

The interviewer effects that alter estimates of variable means are biases, that is, 
respondents interviewed by each particular interviewer give answers that are 
higher or lower than would be obtained by a ‘neutral’ interviewer. This is a 
concern because of the resulting distortion of the sample mean and/or the means 
of groups in the sample. Interviewers can also inflate the variance of sample 
estimates with or without introducing bias by contributing unsystematic error. 
This is the effect, for example, of interviewers’ random errors in recording 
responses. 

Relative to a simple random sample of the same size, sampling error is inflated by 
a factor roughly equal to the intraclass correlation (in the responses obtained by 
the same interviewer) multiplied by the average number of interviews conducted 
by each interviewer. Mathematically, the design effect is equal to 1 + pim (m — 1), 
where m is the number of interviews conducted by each interviewer. 

This problem may arise in studies that are stretched over a year in order to remove 
the effects of seasonality. A good example is studies of leisure, where patterns of 
activity can vary markedly over the year and it makes more sense, say, to conduct 
300 interviews in each month than 3600 interviews in the conventional six- to 
eight-week field period. With the ability to conduct interviews at a much slower 
pace, researchers are attracted to the possibility of replacing a large corps of part- 
time interviewers who turn over from year to year with a small full-time staff. 
Statistically, the respondents interviewed by each interviewer constitute a cluster. 
Nor is it a common practice to disseminate datasets with linked or linkable infor- 
mation on the interviewer conducting each interview, even when such information 
has been collected by the surveying organization. Clearly, data dissemination 
should move beyond the current practice of focusing on more workable data — so 
that it is now common to transmit labelled SPSS or SAS files rather than ‘raw’ data 
— towards thinking of a set of linked files including questionnaires, interviewer 
instructions and training materials, files of open-ended responses in their original 
(preclassified) form and interviewer information, as well as the response data. 
For surveys of just one group, this may be more expensive but is not difficult logis- 
tically; there is much more of a problem when the sample includes two or more 
groups (women and men, say)'and for surveys including questions related to two 
or more status dimensions. One can also argue that measuring the impact of the 
interviewer adds to the interest of the survey. 

In surveys that require interviewing, one method to enhance confidentiality is 
known as the “random response method’, developed by Warner (1965). An 
alternative to asking sensitive questions directly, he suggested, is to ask questions 
that include the sensitive topic, but also others that are not sensitive. Typically 
respondents are asked how many of a series of activities they have experienced. In 
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later analysis it is possible to compute the proportion of respondents who experi- 
ence each activity, though only at the aggregate level and not for individual respon- 
dents. A general guide is Fox and Tracy (1986) and a recent review is provided by 
Umesh and Peterson (1991). 

The use of cards and other printed material in face-to-face interviews may facili- 
tate response to complex questions, but may not decrease the pressure for quick 
response that distinguishes interviews from self-administered questionnaires. In 
this study, Krosnick and Alwin (1987) also report large differences resulting from 
changes in the order of the response alternatives within interviews. Perhaps the 
issue is not whether interviews are more likely to produced biased response, but 
whether some questions that are too complex for interviews can be asked in self- 
administered form, where the time pressure is less. 
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Survey Sampling 





he essential role of sampling in survey research is to provide-for projec- 

tions from survey respondents to the population within limits that can 
be calculated. Relative to the rules and customs of question design, statistical 
theory places narrow limits on sample design. Because of the central limit 
theorem, decreasing sampling error by half nearly always requires an 
approximately four-fold increase in the sample size. Furthermore, the only 
strategy for increasing the precision of estimates without increasing the 
sample, dividing (‘stratifying’) the population into distinct sectors and select- 
ing disproportionately more of the sample (‘oversampling’) from sectors with 
higher variance, is seldom applicable to social surveys. Not only do most 
social surveys include too many different variables to lend themselves to the 
optimal stratified sample designs, but often the ways that a sample can be 
stratified (typically along geographical lines) will not produce large gains in 
_ efficiency. The cost structure of survey data collection also limits the oppor- 
tunities for easy improvements from sample designs. Except in very small 
studies, after the initial, often large, start-up cost, the cost of additional obser- 
vations declines only slightly with increasing sample size. 

This discussion begins with area probability samples, whose invention 
made possible statistically based estimates of the characteristics of large and 
dispersed populations. While not related in principle, the application of area 
probability sampling is tied to face-to-face interviewing. The next section 
deals with sampling for telephone surveys and the chapter concludes with 
descriptions of alternatives to traditional cross-sectional sample designs. But 
first a brief comment on probability sampling. 

The discussion below is limited to ‘probability’ samples, for which the 
probability of selection of each member of the population is known, which 
allows for unbiased estimates of population characteristics. While probability 
and non-probability samples are easily differentiated in principle, for (almost 
all) social surveys with significant non-response and measurement error the 
distinction is not quite so sharp. At the one extreme are ‘convenience samples’ 
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(shoppers in a mall whose attention can be diverted for a few minutes, under- 
graduate students, etc.), whose relationship to a broader population is largely 
a matter of speculation. At the other extreme are the best official surveys, 
where the response rate can exceed 95 percent. 

In some circumstances, intermediate designs, which are not true proba- 
bility samples but are explicitly designed to resemble the population, may be 
cost effective and sensible. ‘Quota samples’ are a good example. These typi- 
cally involve sampling geographical areas, such as street blocks or larger areas, 
using probability principles. In the selected areas, interviewers are required 
to obtain specified numbers of interviews with particular types of respon- 
dents, decided on the basis of information about the population, which force 
the sample into conformity with the population. For example, it is common 
to require an equal number of interviews with women and men, and there 
may be quotas based on age or other characteristics. This form of sampling 
may produce pertectly good data, but its representativeness is a matter of 
speculation in the absence of a mechanism to assure that members of the 
population have a known probability of selection into the sample. 

With quota samples there is no guarantee that unsociable people will not 
exclude themselves or that interviewers will not avoid people whose appear- 
ance or demeanour is unsettling or unfriendly; but neither does a probability 
design provide assurance that selected respondents will consent to an inter- 
view. This brings us back to the discussion of survey response in the last 
chapter and to the possibility that quota samples may be a good, cheap 
alternative in some circumstances. In fact, there was heated debate over 
probability sampling and no consensus in its favour, even among statisticians, 
until the mid-1930s (Converse, 1987); among statisticians, the pivotal argu- 
ment was made by Neyman (1934). What makes the practical difference 
between probability and non-probability samples much less sharp than the 
theoretical distinction is non-response. Data analysts work with achieved 
samples from a probability design, not the theoretically based designs the 
sampling statistician turned over to the survey field staff. 

There are many circumstances in which social surveys are needed, but 
researchers, who may be graduate students or community-based researchers, 
do not have the resources to obtain probability samples. Even with well- 
designed questionnaires, their work is often dismissed because of the diffi- 
culty in making a credible argument that the findings represent any particular 
population. In such circumstances, an often overlooked alternative is to base 
an argument for the generality of survey results on the accumulation of data 
from two or more ‘bad’ samples. To study women in low wage jobs without 
‘screening’ a large, representative sample, one might try to gain access to some 
combination of workplaces, members of a church or other religious organiz- 
ation, participants in a community organization, and so on. Similar results 
from the different samples would be a powerful argument for the generality 
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of the research findings, while different results could yield clues about 
sources of variation. 

Decisions about the size of a sample and its distribution end about the 
practical implementation of the design must be set in particular physical and 
economic contexts. For example, sample designs often require compromises 
over ‘coverage’. Even where the telephone service is nearly universal, tele- 
phone surveys cannot reach the homeless, people who cannot afford or do 
not want telephones and people who never answer the phone. There are strat- 
egies to deal with these limitations — most people with no telephones still have 
addresses; and it is even possible to conduct a sample survey of homeless 
people — but not by telephone. 


Area Probability Samples 


Much of the versatility of survey research depends on the ability to sample 
populations whose individual membership is mot known beforehand. 
Drawing a sample from a list of the members or employees of an organiz- 
ation, soldiers in an army or graduates of a school is child’s play. But outside 
the small number of (developed, western, mostly Germanic) countries with 
publicly accessible national population registers, there is no listing of the 
general population from which to sample. The statisticians’ solution to this 
problem, area probability sampling, and the practical techniques to imple- 
ment it date roughly from the mid-1930s, with standard texts appearing 
somewhat later (particularly Yates, 1949; Deming, 1950; Hanson et al., 1953). 
A very large-scale implementation of this kind of sample, for the US Current 
Population Survey, was initiated in 1942 (Frankel and Frankel, 1987). 

The trick is to identify a complete list of mutually exclusive aggregate 
units — the term ‘area’ is used — that cover the entire population, such that 
each member of the population is identified with only one area. The areas, 
termed ‘primary sampling units’ (PSUs), are usually ‘enumeration areas’ from 
a census, city blocks or sides of blocks (‘block faces’). The PSUs must be 
accessible and small enough for it to be feasible to create a complete listing 
of all the units in each selected PSU. Usually, this ‘listing’ is no more than a 
list of all the addresses in the area, made by walking along a street taking 
notes. What makes this method practical is that these listings need only be 
available for the selected PSUs. It is advantageous, though not essential, to 
know the population in each area beforehand. 

It is possible to select a random sample of all PSUs in a country or region 
to be surveyed, but this is rarely done; since usually a relatively small number 
of PSUs is chosen, the resulting random variation in their locations might add 
significantly to the sample error. Instead, the sample of PSUs is usually 
selected after one or more stages of stratification and clustering, based on the 
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hierarchy of political boundaries, beginning with provinces or states, then 
cities and regions, and finally smaller areas sometimes called ‘census tracts’. 
The design of the sample begins with the highest level units and proceeds 
‘downward’ in geographical scale to the PSUs. For a national survey, a sepa- 
rate sample might be selected in each province or state (this is a stage of 
stratification, since every province or state is selected); a sample of com- 
munities 1s selected in each province (a stage of clustering, since not all com- 
munities are selected); a sample of neighbourhoods is selected in each selected 
community; and so on. The only limitation is that it must be possible to select 
a simple random sample of two or more PSUs at the last stage of sampling. 
Then, only for the selected PSUs is it necessary to randomly sample from a 
list of all households in the PSU.! In most countries the periodic national cen- 
suses provide the information needed to design an area probability sample of 
the entire country or any region. 

The operational decisions in implementing area probability samples are 
not trivial. The number of stages in the sample, form of stratification, numbers 
of clusters selected and number of selections in each PSU determine the pre- 
cision of survey estimates. Which design is optimal, in the sense of providing 
the smallest sampling errors at a fixed cost, also depends on the cost of select- 
ing additional PSUs relative to the cost of additional interviews within PSUs. 
The critical point is that this complex procedure yields a probability sample: 
by multiplying the probabilities at each stage of the sample selection, one 
arrives at the exact probability of selection for each sampled respondent. 

Area probability sampling can be used to sample municipalities, regions, 
provinces and states and entire nations. At additional expense, but minor 
additional complexity, it is also possible to sample ‘special’ populations, such 
as immigrants, young people, the elderly and members of specific ethno- 
racial groups with a procedure known as ‘double sampling’. One begins by 
selecting a representative sample; at each sampled address one conducts a very 
short interview to determine whether there is a member of the desired group 
present and if there is such a person, an attempt is made to interview her or 
him. 

The power and versatility of area probability sampling come at con- 
siderable cost. First, implicit in area sampling is data collection by personal 
interviews. Even if the purpose was to give respondents self-administered 
questionnaires to complete and mail on their own, finding and obtaining the 
cooperation of individual respondents requires personal contact. As a result, 
the cost differential between face-to-face and self-administered question- 
naires is much lower than if the self-administered questionnaire could be 
mailed directly to the respondent. Second, although only a small number of 
locations is sampled, it must be possible to gather data from any location in 
the population. This requires the ability to send people to list addresses in the . 
PSUs and collect data at selected addresses. Since only the location of the 
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selected addresses is known beforehand, several calls may be required just to 
find someone at home from whom to request an interview, and if there is 
random selection within households further visits may be required to contact 
the selected respondent. 

Maintaining an organization capable of sending trained interviewers to 
addresses across a large geographic area is very expensive (with staff at fewer 
locations, the cost of travelling to conduct interviews is increased, often dra- 
matically). Face-to-face surveys also require interviewers who can work on 
their own. At least for national surveys, where the ongoing organizational 
cost is high, area probability surveys encourage the emergence of a small 
number of high quality, high cost survey organizations. 

Not so obvious are the significant statistical limitations of area proba- 
_ bility samples. Because of residential segregation, cluster samples are almost 
always less ‘efficient’ than simple random samples of equal size. This is 
because a group of respondents from the same cluster are more similar to each 
other, on average, than a group of randomly selected respondents from the 
entire population. So the cluster sample provides less independent infor- 
mation than a simple random sample of the same size. The high cost of trav- 
elling to interview respondents who are identified only by their addresses and 
the need for repeated visits to find respondents at home are an incentive to 
design samples with fewer clusters and more interviews in each cluster,? with 
the lower cost more than making up for the decline in sample efficiency. For 
summary statistics, such as means or percentages, the computation of stan- 
dard errors from cluster samples is tedious but not difficult (the clearest guide 
is still Kish, 1965; an easier, practical reference is Sudman, 1976). A more diffi- 
cult problem, taken up in the next chapter, 1s the effect of clustering on 
complex statistics, such as regression coefficients. | 


Telephone Samples 


Telephone sampling is usually combined with centralized data collection and 
telephone interviews. Telephone directories appear to provide a cheap and 
simple means of sampling with none of the disadvantages of clustering. The 
names and addresses for listings in directories and the ability to eliminate 
business numbers are additional advantages. Directories have been and con- 
tinue to be used as ‘sampling frames’. For higher quality surveys, directories 
are usually not an acceptable sampling frame, because of ‘undercoverage’ and 
errors in the listings. Not only do some people have “unlisted” numbers, but 
routine changes in phone numbers, primarily due to moves and the estab- 
lishment and dissolution of households between the (usually annual) editions 
of the directory, result in errors and omissions — and these must be related to 
individuals” social characteristics. More positively, there is a strong enough 
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association between ethnicity and last names that directory samples can be 
used for some studies of ethnic groups, though it is necessary to deal with 
error (a prominent French Quebec political family has the name Johnson!), 
and the method does not work for all groups (for example Canadians and 
Americans of African descent, whose names are largely English). 

Telephone companies do not generally provide survey researchers with 
representative samples of residential telephone numbers, although they must 
have such samples for their own market research! In order to avoid the limi- 
tations of directory samples, it is only necessary for the company to provide 
a list of working residential numbers, without disclosing which numbers are 
listed or the identity of anyone with an unlisted number.* Instead, method- 
ologists have had to develop other methods for probability sampling of 
telephone numbers. This is simple enough: generate telephone numbers ran- 
domly, call the numbers and conduct interviews at numbers that reach resi- 
dences. The difficulty is that most randomly generated telephone numbers, 
even if restricted to valid area codes, do not actually connect to residences; 
some are businesses, but many are not working numbers at all. Calling these 
numbers involves expense without any return. 

In order to lower the cost of telephone surveys, it was necessary to 
increase the proportion of randomly dialled numbers reaching residences. In 
North America, this was done by taking advantage of the way that telephone 
companies add new telephone numbers, which was by adding ‘banks’ of 1000 
numbers with the same initial digits. The ‘banks’ that are in use can be identi- 
fied from directories and other commercially available listings and the infor- 
mation can sometimes be purchased from telephone companies. Selecting 
numbers from the working banks can increase the proportion of selected 
numbers that result in calls to residences by a factor of two or more. The 
method will be even more effective if the proportion of working residential 
numbers for each bank is known or can be estimated, for example by count- 
ing the numbers listed in a directory. When no such estimate is available, a 
method suggested by Mitofsky and developed further by Waksberg (1978) is 
the standard alternative. Telephone numbers are sampled in two stages: first 
‘clusters’ of numbers, defined by their common initial digits, are selected and 
a single telephone number in the range is called. Only if this call reaches a 
working residential number are additional numbers selected from the same 
bank. 

In principle, the clustering in Mitofsky-Waksberg samples could lead to 
the same kind of statistical complications as area probability samples. But the 
average distance between addresses corresponding to two adjacent telephone 
numbers is very much larger, so the clustering of telephone numbers does 
relatively little to increase the variance of estimates. Lepkowski (1988) 
provides an elegant overview of these telephone sampling methods; and see 
other articles in Groves et al. (1988). 
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Households vary in size. When a survey concerns only characteristics of the 
entire household, it is only necessary to make certain that an ‘informant’ at 
the right address or telephone number is able to provide the desired intor- 
mation about the selected household. When the goal is a representative sample 
of individuals, however, an additional stage of sample selection is necessary. 
The common practice is to select one person from the household, at random, 
either by selecting randomly from a list obtained from the person first con- 
tacted (the ‘Kish’ method) or using a shortcut, such as selecting the person 
with the most recent or next birthday. If one person is selected in a household, 
her or his probability of selection is inversely proportional to the number of 
eligible respondents in the household, so the data must be weighted in order 
to make unbiased estimates of characteristics of the population. 


Cross-Sectional Sample Designs, Generally 


Especially for surveys designed to measure a range of variables, there is a near 
automatic assumption that simple random samples are ideal, though, in prac- 
tice, complex cluster samples may be necessary. This makes sense if the goal 
is the most precise estimates of characteristics of the entire population. 
Because there are too few observations in each small area to permit compari- 
sons between them, simple random samples are not as good far understand- 
ing social phenomena rooted in smaller communities, such as elections where 
the political dynamics of local constituencies are important. Since com- 
munity-level effects cannot be observed, there is a bias towards interpreting 
opinion in the context of individual attributes rather than aspects of the social 
environment. Even though the errors in estimates of the characteristics of the 
entire nation or region will be increased somewhat, there is an argument for 
sampling smaller numbers of communities with more observations in each 
and combining the survey data with information on communities that is gath- 
ered by other means. Recently developed ‘multi-level’ regression models (see 
the next chapter) provide the means to analyse data of this kind. 


Repeated and ‘Rolling’ Cross-Sections 


Survey samples are usually based on spatial divisions, and surveys are often 
characterized by the smallest geographical division for which there are suf- 
ficient data to make acceptable estimates. Of course, it is always possible to 
make estimates for larger units by aggregating data from the smaller areas. 
Sometimes, there is also a time dimension to surveys, because data are 
collected regularly — every ten years in the case of most national censuses, 
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annually in many repeated surveys, and every month or quarter for labour 
force surveys, and so on. With such ‘repeated’ cross-sections, the usual strat- 
egy is to make separate estimates at each time and compare them. 

In surveys conducted at regular intervals, Kish (1987, 1995) has suggested 
a different way of thinking about time. His idea of ‘rolling cross-sections’ 
involves treating the temporal and spatial dimensions equivalently. Instead of 
thinking of surveys as collecting data at discrete times — ideally an entire 
survey would be conducted at a single instant so the circumstances of data 
collection do not change — Kish suggests collecting data continuously, divid- 
ing the survey into equal time periods, determined by the sample size and 
shortest-term estimates desired, typically a few weeks or months. In each 
survey “period” a separate ‘periodic sample’ is drawn and the data collection 
completed. Like geographical samples, which can be combined into larger 
regions or entire nations, samples for short periods of time can be combined 
into longer time averages to give the equivalent of the current, say once-a- 
year, measures. With no loss in data quality and at no additional expense one 
gains the ability to examine temporal change in detail. The idea is quite 
general and clearly applicable to many large-scale periodic government 
surveys. A nice example is Statistics Canada’s General Social Survey, in which 
a survey with about 10,000 observations, once conducted over a two- or 
three-month period, is now spaced over a whole year. This maximizes the 
capacity to examine seasonal change in, say, leisure activities, while provid- 
ing annual estimates that are properly averaged over the year. 

There are interesting, smaller scale applications of rolling samples as well. 
A good example is the surveys of national elections. Often these studies 
include a pre-election survey of voters, designed to obtain aggregate estimates 
of political preferences before the vote. Applying a ‘rolling cross-section’ 
design to pre-election surveys, it is only necessary to draw separate samples 
and complete the data collection for short periods, typically one week long. 
One obtains average values for the entire pre-election period by pooling all 
the data, and it is also possible to examine the trajectory of voters’ positions 
during the campaign. The only disadvantage is that the need to complete data 
collection within each period leaves less time to locate and interview respon- 
dents and can result in lower response rates than a single sample interviewed 
in the entire campaign period. Hard to find respondents who are only located 
after many calls to an address or telephone number, obviously, are the ones 
who are underrepresented. 


Panel Surveys 


Social scientists have long known that respondents’ recollections of past 
events and especially of past attitudes are systematically flawed and that 
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longitudinal or ‘panel’ surveys provide the only means of gathering such data 
over time. It follows that analysis of change at the individual level (termed 
“gross change’) cannot be examined without surveying individuals on two or 
more occasions. A frequently cited example involves the duration of ‘spells’ 
of poverty. The extent of poverty and change over time can be measured with 
repeated cross-sectional surveys using independent samples, but such 
samples cannot be used to trace individuals (memory of income is very poor). 
If, say, 20 percent of households have an income below the ‘poverty line”, 
there is a world of difference between a society where most of the 20 percent 
are households that are poor for very long periods and a society where a large 
proportion of households are at risk of being poor in any one year, but poor 
households tend not to remain in that state for long. 

Panel surveys are not a recent development. Lazarsfeld undertook a 
seven-wave panel study of the 1940 US election (Lazarsfeld, 1937; also see 
Lazarsfeld and Fiske, 1939). In recent years, growing interest in the ‘life 
course’ and in the medium-term dynamics of employment and income has 
fuelled a new interest in panel surveys. Social researchers concerned with the 
processes of change at the individual level have shifted away from the tra- 
ditional focus on the relationships between ‘benchmark’ statuses. In status 
attainment studies, for example, entry into the labour market was tradition- 
ally conceived in terms of the relationships between respondents’ education, 
their first jobs and their jobs at the time of (a later) interview. There is now 
more of an interest in the process of finding a first job and the relationships 
among subsequent jobs that describe career trajectories. This reflects. 
methodological advances and changing theoretical perspectives, but also 
changes in the social environment and particularly the increasingly chaotic 
labour market conditions of the last two decades. 

The design of the first wave of a panel survey is not different from the 
design of a cross-sectional sample. Although panel surveys constitute a form 
of data collection, rather than a kind of sample, two particular considerations 
about sampling arise. First, there is likely to be more attrition in panel 
surveys, so initial decisions about the initial sample size must be informed by 
guesses of the extent of loss. Ongoing sample attrition in panel surveys also 
leads to greater sample selection bias, though by the fifth or sixth wave of a 
long-term study retention rates can be close to 100 percent. Mitigating the 
problem of increased sample selection bias is the availability of detailed data 
to compare respondents and non-respondents and correct for non-response 
(see the discussion in the next chapter). 

A different problem is that any sample selected at one point in time 
becomes increasingly unrepresentative of the population from which it 1s 
drawn, since it cannot include respondents who become members of the 
population after the sample is selected, either by becoming old enough to be 
eligible or by migrating into the population. In order to retain the ability to 
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describe a current population, ongoing panel surveys must be replenished 
with new respondents from the structurally excluded groups. Finding these 
relatively rare respondents, for example people who turned 18 in the 
previous year or new immigrants, is expensive, unless they can be located 
from other large-scale surveys, such as a labour force survey. A tactic 
employed by the American Panel Study of Income Dynamics is to use the 
sample of the existing panel as a source of new respondents, for example by 
including the children of existing respondents once they reach a certain age. 
This strategy will work less well in a country, such as Canada, with many 
new immigrants. 

Matters become even more difficult where family units are part of the 
panel design. Over time, individual sample members can only continue in or 
be lost from a study, but families can divide into two or more pieces, gain or 
lose members, and join other families, so that the panel sample will tend to 
diverge from the population in ways that cannot be repaired. It is always 
possible to think of data from later waves of a panel survey in terms of the 
outcomes from an initial representative sample, but without systematic 
efforts to renew an initial panel, it is increasingly difficult to make inferences 
from a panel study to an evolving population. The essays in Kaspryzk et al. 
(1989) are a good introduction to these issues. 


Sampling Linked Populations 


Many social phenomena involve relationships between two or more kinds of 
individuals or between individuals and collectivities whose characteristics are 
not easily reducible to their members. Examples include parent-child and 
other family relations, and relations between voluntary and work organiz- 
ations and their members or employees. Data obtained from one side or level 
of the relationship are often incomplete or reflect the respondents’ point of 
view. For example, employees are the only ones able to evaluate the quality 
of their own work lives; but many employees are not able to describe their 
compensation and benefits accurately; and fewer still are able to describe the 
business environment, economic position and managerial organization of 
their employers. There are many research questions that can only be answered 
with matched data obtained from both sides. The idea is not to conduct sep- 
arate samples.of, say, employers and workers, but to link data gathered from 
the employers of randomly selected workers, or vice versa. 

The solution to this problem is to use a sample at one level to sample other 
levels. So, Rossi and Rossi (1990) sampled the adult population of Boston and, 
through that sample, their parents and children, in order to examine 
parent-child relationships. One can also sample organizations and seek infor- 
mation on their members or sample members and solicit information from 
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their organizations (for example, Lincoln and Kalleberg, 1990). Especially for 
employers, who are usually reluctant to disclose the names of employees, this 
can be difficult to implement, especially if what is desired is a large and diverse 
sample of employers. It is easier to sample members of associations or 
employees using a standard household survey, and then seek information on 
the organizations that they name, either directly or from publicly available 
corporate and organization databases (see, for example, McPherson, 1982; 
Bridges and Villemez, 1986). The term ‘multiplicity sampling’ is applied to 
sampling organizations through their ‘representatives’ in the population (see 
Sudman et al., 1988). This method has been used to examine chains of super- 
vision in work organizations (Spaeth, 1985), to study voluntary organizations 
(McPherson, 1982) and to study employers (Bridges and Villemez, 1986; 
Parcel et al., 1991). Lessler and Kalsbeek (1992: 53ff.) provide a nice, general 
discussion of multiplicity in the context of sampling frames. 

An important statistical point is that representative samples at one level 
can give rise to samples requiring weights at other levels: parents can have 
more than one child; and a sample of the parents of parents is affected by dif- 
ferential mortality. A representative sample of organization members gives 
rise to a sample of organizations with probabilities of selection proportional 
to the number of organization representatives in the population. 


Conclusion 


Statisticians and survey methodologists have developed powerful and general 
ways to sample human populations. Area probability methcds provide a 
means of surveying almost any population, by starting with the addresses that 
link people to locations (or organizations) that are physically or socially 
organized. The application of this method that provided the basis for proba- 
bility sampling of ‘general’ populations involves the connection of people to 
dwellings and the organization of dwellings into blocks, streets and so on. 
For an example of the general applicability of this strategy consider Rossi’s 
(1989) design for a survey of homelessness in Chicago. He reasoned that 
homeless people had to spend the night somewhere and could be sampled by 
surveying the institutions providing overnight shelter and outdoor locations 
where homeless people could stay, which could be selected on a geographi- 
cal basis. 

With good reason, the implementation of samples is a part of survey 
research generally left to specialists. Not only are there arcane technical issues 
with serious consequences for the precision of survey estimates, but sampling 
requires an attention to detail, an attribute for which survey researchers may 
not have been selected. While sample design often involves serious absolute 
constraints on resources, even resource-rich researchers want to maximize 
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their returns, at fixed costs. Researchers could pay more attention to design- 
ing samples to reflect better the levels of physical and organizational aggre- 
gation that frame many social phenomena. 

The links between sampling and data collection, and between sampling 
and analysis, are central to the idea that survey research is an ensemble of 
techniques. Sampling is linked to the mode of data collection, and the effi- 
cacy of data collection can be judged by the extent to which a sample design 
is realized, by successfully collecting the specified data from the selected 
respondents. Analysis of the complex samples often required for surveys and 
of non-response are two important topics in survey data analysis, to which 
we now turn. 


Notes 


1 This is slightly oversimplified. In practice an approximation to a simple random 
sample is often used in the PSUs, usually a ‘systematic sample’ in which an initial 
selection is made, with the additional selections obtained by taking observations at 
fixed intervals. For a ‘one in ten’ sample, one would choose an initial value between 
1 and 10, say the 7th case, and then select the 17th, 27th, 37th, and so on. It is good 
practice, but not necessary, to make a list of the population of the PSU; instead, 
interviewers can select households by counting as they walk through the PSU. 

2 Somewhat offsetting the negative effects of clustering, geographically aggregated 
census data were employed to select stratified samples of clusters. In this context, 
significant improvements in the quality of samples could result from the clever 
design of the strata and by using relatively large clusters. 

3 Why researchers turned from face-to-face to telephone surveys is an interesting 
issue. The much lower cost of telephone interviews set the context, but is not the 
only factor. High cost, oligopolistic industries need not employ newer, less 
expensive technology as long as the sellers can pass on the cost to customers, and 
large-scale government surveys continue to employ face-to-face surveys. More 
likely, the availability of lower cost telephone surveys drew in new, poorer 
consumers and was attractive to university-based researchers with ambitious and 
diffuse research programmes (as opposed to government researchers wanting 
limited but precise measures). Simultaneously, the work and social arrangements 
that facilitated traditional face-to-face surveys were changing and falling out of 
fashion. Increasing labour force participation of women made respondents harder 
to find and there were new concerns about the personal safety of interviewers. 
Changes in the labour market made it more difficult and costly to sustain the 
bureaucratic and logistic apparatus required to maintain sampling frames, keep 
track of lists of addresses, deliver and retrieve questionnaires, and so on. And, 
finally, steadily falling long-distance telephone costs continually increased the 
attractiveness of telephone surveys. 

4 In North America, telephone companies have generally been antagonistic to 
telephone surveys. Perhaps they are fearful of being associated with negative 
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publicity and any annoyance created by interviewers. Since telephone service 
pricing is per line, with no accounting for the number of calls, the companies may 
see survey organizations as bad customers who use their facilities intensively 
without paying proportionally. 
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A Quantitative Analysis of Survey 
{f| Data 





Me than any other factor, advances in methods of data analysis have 
changed survey research in the last 25 years. Developments in applied 
statistics and the adoption of methods from other disciplines, especially 
econometrics and biostatistics, have provided powerful analytic tools for 
finding mathematical expressions for patterns in survey data. Most of this 
chapter deals with the linear? models used to analyse surveys, and many 
other kinds of data. As well, it is important to attend to the connections 
between the capabilities and assumptions of statistical models and how 
survey analysts think about research problems. 

If modelling represents the creative aspect of survey data analysis, it is 
still necessary to attend to three particular features of survey data, which in 
different ways involve “error” and its impact on what models can say about 
data and how precisely they say it. The first is measurement error arising 
from the questionnaire and data collection process, which good design can 
minimize but not eliminate. Such ‘non-sampling error’ lowers the precision 
of estimates of means and other summary statistics and decreases measures 
of the strength of relationships between variables. This makes finding statis- 
tically significant results more difficult, but a much greater concern is that 
non-sampling error can result in erroneous (‘biased’) estimates in multi- 
variable analysis, since the effects of variables with greater measurement error 
are weakened, relative to more precisely measured variables. 

The second kind of error takes the form of missing data that results 
when respondents do not answer individual questions, referred to as ‘item 
non-response’, and when selected respondents refuse or are unable to com- 
plete a survey, or cannot be contacted, referred to as ‘unit non-response’. 
With this ‘incomplete data’, the greater concern is not that researchers have 
fewer data and less statistical power than they expected; the level of non- 
response is quite predictable and taken into account in sample design. The 
more serious risk is that the data will give misleading estimates of the charac- 
teristics of the population that the sample is designed to represent. A third 
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problem arises from the multi-stage samples often required to obtain repre- 
sentative samples. Area probability samples and other cluster samples almost 
always have more sampling error than a simple random sample of the same 
size, though in any event the standard statistical formulae do not apply to 
complex samples. 

What follows is a limited and selective review of the development of sta- 
tistical methods most relevant to survey data analysis. The chapter provides 
general explanations of the methods and key references, but is not an 
advanced summary of contemporary analytic methods. Two aspects of 
modern data analysis that are sometimes used with survey data, exploratory 
data analysis and robust statistics, have been left out. These are less relevant 
to survey datasets, especially from large surveys. Also not covered are 
methods for the analysis of networks, which can be applied to survey data; a 
basic reference is Wasserman and Faust (1994). The generalizations about the 
broad trajectory of survey data analysis in this chapter cannot capture the 
unique histories of the many different areas of survey research. The examples 
are drawn mainly from social stratification and political sociology. 


It is appropriate to situate this account of the development of data analysis 
in the context of state of the art around 1950, the eve of computer-based data 
analysis. At the time, the paradigm for survey analysis was Paul Lazarsteld’s 
‘elaboration method’, which was a strategy for interpreting the relationships 
between three variables, measured in categories, shown in a contingency table 
(the most important formulation is Kendall and Lazarsfeld, 1950; a more 
recent exposition is Rosenberg, 1968). Beginning with a two-variable table 
(‘cross-tabulation’), the question was how the relationship between the two 
variables changed when the sample was subdivided into categories of a third 
variable (‘controlling’ or ‘holding constant’ the third variable). The ‘analysis’ 
involved descriptive comparisons between percentage distributions, although 
the percentages were usually not treated as statistical parameters with sam- 
pling errors. x? tests were used to determine whether relationships were sta- 
tistically significant, but no statistical procedure was available to determine 
whether the relationship between the two variables was affected by the third 
variable.! Because the addition of each variable to the analysis required an 
additional subdivision of the survey sample, the number of variables that 
could be considered at one time was severely limited. Except for very large 
surveys, the practical limit was four variables. 

Without statistical models to formally incorporate and account for 
measurement error, the alternative strategy was to decrease such error by 
combining questionnaire items into scales, using Likert or Guttman scales. 
Factor analysis required such laborious manual computation that it was not 
a practical alternative. For an articulate discussion of the limits of Lazarsfeld’s 
paradigm and an argument for multi-variable, causal thinking about survey 
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research from the time when the regression paradigm was just becoming 
dominant, see Hirschi and Selvin (1967). 


Linear Models 


Multiple Regression 

As it happens, a statistical method for analysing contingency tables was not 
invented for 20 years. Instead, survey researchers turned to the technique of 
multiple regression, which allowed large numbers of predictor variables, both 
continuous and categorical, and produced regression coefficients giving the 
effect of each independent variable and measures of the predictive ability of 
all or any group of independent variables (good references are Chatterjee and 
Price, 1991; Draper and Smith, 1981; Fox, 1997). The technique is also known 
as ‘ordinary least squares’ (OLS) regression, in reference to the criterion used 
to determine (‘estimate’) the coefficients of the model. For regression to be 
appropriate, however, it was necessary to conceptualize the value of the 
outcome as the weighted (by the values of regression coefficients) sum of the 
effects of the predictors and a random error that was unrelated to the 
measured predictors. In technical terms, the ‘specification’ of the model is 
that the dependent variable is a linear combination of the independent vari- 
ables and an uncorrelated error. By transforming predictor variables, regres- 
sion models could accommodate non-linear relationships, such as the 
tendency for personal income to increase until about age 55 and decline there- 
after, and ‘interaction effects’, such as the different effects of education on the 
income of women and men. 

The value placed on finding the simplest model to account for variation 
in the dependent variable led to a preference for ‘main effects’ models, in 
which the effects of different predictor variables are independent, over 
models with interaction effects. Substantively this amounts to a preference 
for explanations emphasizing differential outcomes over differential processes. 
Regression analysis of sex differences in pay, for example, often centres on 
the ‘cost’ of being female, with debate focusing on which variables (age, edu- 
cation, experience, etc.) should be held constant in computing this cost. This 
perspective directs attention away from sex differences in the process of pay 
determination (Gray [1993] has a fine discussion of regression-based statisti- 
cal analysis of pay). 

The requirement of OLS regression, that the dependent variable? is 
affected (‘caused’) by the values of the independent variables but does not 
affect them, involves an assumption that cannot be tested empirically. This is 
termed the requirement for ‘identification’ of the regression model, which 
refers to whether the available data provide a sufficient basis for estimating 
its coefficients. Time is the best friend of researchers who want to establish 
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causal relations, and regression modelling has been applied extensively to 
social processes with earlier causes and later effects. For example, the charac- 
teristics of their parents are assumed to predate, and so cause, survey respon- 
dents’ adult experiences; sex and race precede and cause every other 
individual characteristic; and education precedes jobs. Sometimes, however, 
what seem like reasonable uses of regression involve unthinking assumptions. 
An example is the common practice of regressing political party preference 
on respondents” political attitudes. It might be, as this practice assumes, that 
individuals first develop their political views and then support the party 
whose position is closest; but, conversely, individuals with a long allegiance 
to a party may be led to support the party's policies. Most likely, both sup- 
positions are true to some extent. The consequence of violating the assump- 
tion of one-way causality is that the estimated regression coefficients are 
biased, to a degree that cannot be ascertained from the empirical information 
they misrepresent the true values of the coefficients. Bias of this and other 
kinds does not diminish as the sample size increases. 

Looking back on the tide of regression analyses of survey data from the 
late 1960s on, it is not difficult to find sloppiness and even technical errors. 
Little attention was paid to the distributions of the error terms, though distri- 
butions that are very different from the normal result in misleading signifi- 
cance tests for the effects of variables; complex samples were usually treated 
as if they were simple random samples, overstating the statistical significance 
of effects; and little attention was paid to non-linearity. In status attainment 
models, for example, educational attainment was measured in years of full- 
time education, which assumes that each year has the same impact on later 
occupations, despite the strong evidence that the years in which a person 
graduates from high school or university have much stronger effects on her 
or his occupation than other individual years of schooling. Also, there was a 
tendency to restrict the samples for which regression models were con- 
structed to groups where the models fit better — typically white, non-immi- 
grant men without disabilities in full-time jobs — and then to treat the results 
as if they described the entire population. 

The everyday practice of regression has improved greatly, in part 
prompted by a new interest in ‘regression diagnostics’ among applied statis- 
ticians empowered by cheap, fast computers. One focus was on the distri- 
bution of errors, and methods for obtaining more normal errors by variable 
transformation. Also important were procedures for detecting and modelling 
curvilinear relationships. Survey researchers have made less use of techniques 
for ‘unusual’ data (termed ‘outliers’ and, more generally, ‘influential’ obser- 
vations), developed to deal with situations in which the answers from a small 
number of respondents have a disproportional and potentially distorting 
effect on the regression results. This is because the response scales in ques- 
tionnaires tend to prevent outliers? and because the diagnostic methods are 
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less useful for large datasets. Some areas in which unusual cases must be con- 
sidered include research on the numbers of sexual partners by researchers 
interested in HIV and sexually transmitted diseases, on the frequency and 
duration of some activities and events, and on income and wealth (mostly 
there are high outliers, but also negative values, from debts and business 
losses). 

Even when many explanatory variables are available, social researchers 
using regression have tended to exaggerate their ability to explain the causes 
of social phenomena, as opposed to describing their correlates. For example, 
status attainment models often explain as much as half the variation in edu- 
cation and the status of jobs, which is extremely impressive compared to, 
say, the models of attitudes that usually often account for no more than 10 
percent of the variation. The variation in occupational attainment that 
cannot be explained by predictors such as parental characteristics and edu- 
cation is often referred to as ‘luck’, rather than ‘error’ (which it is, techni- 
cally). This rhetorical device suggests that every reasonable cause of higher 
achievement has been measured and included in the model, even though 
surveys rarely measure a number of systematic and plausible causes of 
attainment, including respondents’ abilities and aspects of their personality 
that could affect their achievement, parental income and wealth, and features 
of the local labour market such as the distribution of. available jobs and 
unemployment rate at the time an individual enters the labour force. The 
consequence of leaving true causes of the dependent variable out of a regres- 
sion equation, called “omitted variable bias”, is to overestimate the effects of 
variables included in the model that are associated with any omitted vari- 
able. To an unknown degree, therefore, status attainment models overesti- 
mate the impact of parents” education and occupations. Á powerful 
attraction of longitudinal surveys is that, using “fixed effects” models, 
unmeasured variables that do not change between waves of a longitudinal 
survey, such as attributes of the respondent's parents when the respondent 
was young, do not result in biased estimates of the effects of the variables 
that are measured. 

Paradoxically, it is also important to think clearly about whether all the 
available explanatory variables should be included in a regression model, even 
if they enhance its predictive power. Analysis of pay is a good example. It is 
not uncommon to include hours of work among the predictors of pay or 
alternatively to predict the hourly rate-of pay, on the sensible and empirically 
verifiable grounds that working longer hours results in more pay. Moreover, 
other predictors of pay such as education and experience tend to have 
stronger effects when a person’s hours of work are taken into account. But 
this is more than a technical matter. Adjusting for hours of work shifts atten- 
tion to the pay rates of employers and away from pay inequalities among 
workers because it hides the low pay of workers who are not able to find 
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full-time work or to work as many hours as they wish. The remedy is to esti- 
mate models with and without controls for hours of work and, separately, to 
measure and analyse respondents’ actual and desired work hours (though 
many surveys do not include the latter measure). What appear to be techni- 
cal decisions about data analysis often bring in assumptions about the defi- 
nition of a research problem and affect the empirical outcome. 


Path Analysis, Structural Equation Models and Measurement Error 
Shortly after discovering multiple regression, social researchers moved to 
consider linked sets of regression equations, in which two or more outcomes 
were placed in a causal sequence, building on earlier work by Hubert M. 
Blalock, especially his Causal Inference in Non-Experimental Research 
(Blalock, 1964). Otis Dudley Duncan’s (1966) influential ‘Path Analysis: 
Sociological Examples’ directed attention to Sewall Wright’s (1921, 1925) idea 
of analysing a causal sequence of variables. In ‘path models’, earlier outcomes 
in a causal sequence are taken as causes of later outcomes and there is an alge- 
braic procedure for expressing the relationship between two variables as the 
sum of alternative causal ‘paths’. For example, the effect of educational attain- 
ment on occupational status might be decomposed into a direct effect of edu- 
cation and an indirect effect, resulting from the tendency for more education 
to lead to better first jobs and for better first jobs to lead to higher status 
occupations later. This form of causal modelling involves no more than ordi- 
nary regression in which each regression equation is estimated independently. 
This approach is best adapted to research problems in which causation was 
implicit in the timing of events, such as status attainment research, and it was 
also very useful for longitudinal data. 

Initially, path analysis was limited to ‘recursive’ models, in which the 
variables could be placed in a strict causal order* and there was no recipro- 
cal causation or ‘feedback’ between variables. But it was not long before soci- 
ologists discovered the large body of research on causal models developed 
by econometricians (see Goldberger and Duncan, 1973). Provided certain 
conditions were met, ‘non-recursive’ models could be used to deal with 
reciprocal causation. By the mid-1970s, descriptions of these techniques, 
including two-stage least squares, three-stage least squares and full infor- 
mation maximum likelihood could be found in undergraduate econometrics 
texts. Survey analysts’ earlier interest in ‘path models’ was gradually 
subsumed into the new, broader terminology of ‘structural equation models’. 
In contrast to the focus on a sequence of benchmarks in the attainment 
process in earlier stratification research, in newer studies of the ‘life course’ 
events were seen to be dependent on each other. Instead of asking, say, how 
having children affected women’s educational attainment, life course 
researchers examined the reciprocal relationship between having children 
and educational attainment (for young women, having children decreases 
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educational attainment and more education delays child-bearing and 
decreases fertility’). 

Though their complexity and lack of user-friendly software were prob- 
lems, the limitations of most available survey data have done more to prevent 
the more widespread use of causal models. In order to estimate models with 
reciprocal relations the survey must include questions that can be used as 
‘instrumental variables’, which are variables that can be assumed to affect 
directly only one of the variables involved in reciprocal causation. For 
example, to determine the effect of a political attitude on support for a politi- 
cal party and vice versa requires two instrumental variables, one affecting 
directly the political attitude but not party support and the other affecting 
directly party support but not the political attitude. Moreover, the assump- 
tions about instrumental variables cannot be tested empirically and the con- 
sequence of wrongly assuming that an instrumental variable atfects only one 
of two variables with reciprocal effects is that the computed effects of atti- 
tudes and party support are biased. To take full advantage of these modelling 
techniques, the data requirements must be understood beforehand and used 
to inform the questionnaire design. 


Applying Linear Models More Generally 

In social research, there are many situations where regressior: appears to be 
appropriate — there is an outcome variable whose value is sensibly understood 
as the outcome of the additive effects of a number of independent variables 
and an ‘error’ — but the technical requirements of OLS regression are not met. 
The most common problem is that the allowed outcomes, which are just the 
answers to survey questions, are only discrete categories, rather than the con- 
tinuous range of values expected for a variable that incorporates a continuous 
error term, as regression assumes. The discrete outcomes include binary vari- 
ables (did the respondent vote, find a job, have a child?), unordered categories 
(political party preferences in most places), ordered: categories (educational 
attainment, categories of income, ‘Likert’ ratings of agreement with a state- 
ment) and counts of the number of times an event has occurred (having a 
child, going to the movies, changing jobs). Sometimes the outcome is 
inherently continuous, but the measure available to the researcher is ‘cen- 
sored’; for example, a measure of income might lump all high values into a 
single category or the exact duration of a spell of unemployment might be 
known for most respondents in a study, but not for those who are still unem- 
ployed at the end at the time of data collection. A third situation occurs when 
the linear combination of independent variables used in regression models is 
appropriate, but the errors are not close to normally distributed (the ‘errors’, 
remember, are nothing more than the differences between the observed values 
of the outcome and the values predicted from the model). Less often, the 
assumptions of OLS regression are violated because the algebraic form of the 
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relationship between the independent variables and the dependent variable is 
‘intrinsically non-linear’, which means that the independent variable cannot 
be expressed as a sum of the effects of the independent variables, even if they 
are transformed. 

Statistical models are now available to address many of these problems. 
For example, logistic regression and probit analysis are now commonly used 
to deal with binary variables and their extensions to multi-nomial logistic 
regression and ordered probit analysis are available to deal with outcomes 
having three or more discrete states, unordered or ordered. Cox regression 
(Cox, 1970) can be employed for right ‘censored’ data, where the outcome is 
the time at which some event occurred, but not all respondents have experi- 
enced the event. Several different ‘hazard models’ are available to deal with 
problems where the outcome is a measure of when an event occurred and the 
problem is to determine the characteristics of respondents that cause it to 
occur earlier or later. For example, there are models for events that can occur 
more than once and models for left ‘censored’ variables in which the starting 
time of a ‘spell’, such as when a person first became unemployed, is not 
known. 

Nelder and Wedderburn (1972) provide a more general framework, 
known as ‘generalized linear models’ (McCullagh and Nelder [1989] is the 
definitive reference), to deal with situations where regression is the right way 
to think about the analysis, but OLS regression is inappropriate. By allow- 
ing different forms of the ‘link’ between the linear combination of indepen- 
dent variables and the dependent variable and different distributions of the 
error it is possible to dramatically enlarge the scope of linear models. OLS 
regression is then merely the simplest form of a generalized linear model; 
‘logit’ and ‘probit’ models are also special cases; Poisson regression can be 
applied to count data (so named because the errors have a Poisson distri- 
bution); and there are many other such models. Practical implementation of 
these elegant models depended on advances in computing since, generally, 
they must be estimated by computational methods in which repeated itera- 
tion is used to optimize an initial guess at the values of the coefficients. 

An impediment to the wider use of generalized linear models is that the 
results are more difficult to explain than OLS regression. In most cases one 
loses the straightforward interpretation of regression coefficients in terms of 
additive components of a prediction, as well as the commonsense appeal of 
the minimization of squared differences between the predicted and observed 
values (‘least squares’) as a criterion for estimation.” Also, accessible software 
for generalized linear models is only now becoming available. 

Social researchers need to think about, and sometimes resist, the power 
of these beautiful models. Applied statisticians generally work towards dis- 
covering the simplest model that fits a set of data, on the grounds that it gives 
the clearest empirical account of the relationship and also the best clues to the 
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mechanism giving rise to the patterns in their data. Often this, works well. In 
analysing pay, for example, researchers often choose to predict the logarithm 
of pay rather than the ‘raw’ value. This makes substantive sense: first, the 
distribution of the logarithm is often close to normal, and normal distri- 
butions arise naturally when processes are affected by a large number of inde- 
pendent causes; second, increments to the logarithm reflect the operation of 
multiplicative causes, as if the impact of one variable is to raise income by 10 
percent, another raises income by 15 percent, and so on; and, third, the log- 
arithmic transformation has the appealing characteristic of reflecting the 
diminishing utility of income. But what if the best predicticns of pay are 
obtained using its cube root or some other function that has no intuitive 
interpretation? The question is whether to treat the simplest explanation of 
the data as something for which a theoretically satisfactory explanation 
should be found or whether one ought to restrict the potential models to 
those for which there is already such an explanation. This is further compli- 
cated when it is hard to choose between competing statistical models and by 
unclear criteria for what constitutes theoretical acceptability. 


Models for Longitudinal Data 

The longitudinal data that are of increasing interest to survey researchers are 
of two types. ‘Panel data’ consist of two or more, usually equally spaced, 
measurements of the characteristics of respondents, such as their income, 
employment status and attitudes. Data of this type are usually analysed with 
linear models that take advantage of the temporal ordering of measurements 
and, of course, of the multiple measurements available for each respondent 
(an introduction is Greene, 1997: Ch. 14; a detailed reference is Baltagi, 1995). 
For panel survey with at least three ‘waves’ of data collection it is sometimes 
possible to compensate for measurement errors even though each wave of the 
survey includes only one measurement for each variable (but this is not 
straightforward; see Rodgers [1989] and Solon [1989: esp. 490ff.]). More 
recently interest has focused on ‘event history’ models, which make use of 
data on respondents’ ‘states’ in a long series of short, consecutive intervals. 
From an annual or semi-annual survey, for example, one might measure the 
respondents’ labour force status, occupation, household composition and 
location in every week or every month. One then focuses on the transitions 
between states, such as unemployment and employment, types of house- 
holds, and places of residence. The classic text is Tuma and Hannan (1984); a 
good introduction to these models is Allison (1984); see also Petersen (1991); 
and for some applications see Blossfeld et al. (1989). 


Latent Variable Models 
As a consequence of measurement error in the answers to survey questions, 
the ‘observed’ correlations between survey questions are weaker than the 
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relationships between the underlying concepts that the questions are 
intended to measure. Using multi-item scales or factor scores reduces but 
does not eliminate the effect of measurement error.’ In practice, there are 
often severe limits on how much error can be reduced, especially if there are 
only three or four measures of a ‘trait’ in a questionnaire. Analysts wanting 
to decrease error, not to mention correct outright mistakes in a questionnaire, 
seldom have the luxury of gathering new, better data! A better solution is to 
incorporate and compensate for non-sampling error directly in statistical 
models. The idea is to make a formal distinction between the answers to 
survey questions, variously termed manifest variables, indicators, measures 
or measured variables, and the concepts that they measure, called latent, 
theoretical, unmeasured or imaginary variables. Each survey item used in the 
analysis is assumed to consist of a mixture of ‘true’ variance, due to the ‘latent 
trait” it measures, and random error. Now the statistical model of the survey 
data has two parts: the ‘structural model’ gives the relationships between the 
latent variables, which are assumed to be measured without error, in the form 
of regression equations, following the usual principles of causal modelling; 
and the ‘measurement model’ represents the relationships between each latent 
variable and the variables measuring it, which are just the survey questions.? 

In order to provide models whose ‘fit’ to the actual data can be tested, 
the coefficients of the structural and measurement models must be estimated 
simultaneously. Provided there are at least two indicators for each latent 
variable’! and the structural model is identified, the model estimation pro- 
cedure gives: coefficients measuring the relationships between the latent vari- 
ables on the assumption they are measured without error, along with their 
confidence intervals; an estimate of the reliability of each questionnaire item 
used as a measured variable in the model; and a measure of the overall ‘good- 
ness-of-fit” between the model and the actual data, along with diagnostic 
measures describing exactly how the model predictions differ from the 
measured patterns in the observed data, which can be used to improve the 
model and to choose between alternative models. The key point, however, is 
that the resulting model shows the relationships between perfectly measured 
concepts, despite the unavoidable measurement error in the survey questions 
used to estimate the model. The only fly in this marvellous ointment is that 
one must still assume that the survey questions are valid measures of the con- 
cepts they appear to measure. 

Though the idea of distinguishing latent variables from their empirical 
indicators in a survey is of very long standing, the formalization of such 
models and the development of statistical and computational tools to apply 
them by Karl Jóreskog and Dag Sórbom, in a series of publications beginning 
in 1970, is a remarkable achievement. They also created a computer program 
called LISREL to apply latent variable models to surveys and other data, 
which is now in its eighth incarnation (a nice, brief history is in Jóreskog and 
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Sdrbom, 1989). Loehlin (1992) and Bollen (1989) are basic texts on latent vari- 
able models.*? 

The generality of this formulation of latent variable models lends it to 
many uses. As mentioned earlier, Andrews (1984) developed models in which 
the response to each question was affected by a latent variable measuring the 
respondent’s substantive position and a latent variable measuring the format 
of the question (Saris and Andrews [1991] is a recent, general discussion of 
the application of latent variable models to survey measurement). Latent vari- 
able models are especially useful for analysing attitudes, since individual 
items have considerable measurement error, and for ‘factual’ measures, such 
as education and income, measured in two or more waves of a survey." 
Surveys producing data for analysis with latent variable methods must 
include two, and preferably three or more indicators for each latent variable, 
preferably measured with survey items in different formats.!* 


Multi-Level Regression Models 


Often, social processes involve two or more levels of social organization. For 
example, the impact of schools on academic achievement involves ditferences 
between schools and differences between classrooms within schools. 
Achievement is also affected by individual attributes, such as family income. 
These are related, though not exactly: schools recruit from different local 
communities, but there is also variation with the communities; and some 
school policies apply to all classes in the school, but there are also differences 
between classes, reflecting their teachers and.classes grouped by achievement 
and subject. Surveys of students commonly involve the selection, first, of a 
sample of schools and then, within schools, a sample of classes; in each 
selected class, every student is surveyed. . 

Now consider the relationship between family income and school 
achievement. For all the students in a survey there is an overall correlation 
between the two variables. Partly this correlation will reflect the impact of 
income on achievement within each school, which can be estimated by com- 
puting a separate regression of achievement on income for each school. Also, 
schools differ in average family income, which affects achievement: imagine 
regressing the average achievement in a school on its average family income. 
Still another analysis could involve regressing individual achievement on 
family income and characteristics of the child’s school, such as the average 
household income for the school. Traditionally, a variety of ad hoc methods 
were used to analyse data of this kind, which involve both individual and 
‘contextual’ effects. A specific problem was that the models often did not take 
proper account of the fact that the schools and classes within schools were. 
sampled, rather than being entire populations. 
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-- Lindley and Smith (1972) invented a method to systematically analyse 
multi-level data of this kind. The key is to think of the distribution of regres- 
sion coefficients obtained by making a separate estimate for each “group” in 
statistical terms. In the example above, a regression coefficient giving the 
effect of family income on achievement would be computed separately for 
each school. Together, the coefficients can be thought of as a sample of the 
regression coefficients for all the schools in the population. Since each regres- 
sion coefficient is estimated with some uncertainty due to sampling error, one 
can begin by asking whether the variation between schools in the effect of 
family income on achievement could result from sampling error alone — 
- which is a test of the hypothesis that income has the same effect in-all the 
schools. One might then determine whether the coefficients are greater in 
some kinds of schools: public as opposed to private schools; schools in some 
regions but not others; schools with more liberal or conservative teaching 
styles; and so on. A school can be thought of as more egalitarian, in the sense 
of reducing the impact of family income on achievement, if the coefficient is 
smaller. An early, influential application of this approach was Mason et al.’s 
(1983) comparative study of fertility. Good introductions with many 
examples and practical advice are Bryk and Raudenbush (1992), who prefer 
the term ‘hierarchical linear models’, and a volume edited by Hox and Kreft 
(1994). In biometrics these models are referred to as mixed-effects and 
random-effects models. 

Survey data for which multi-level models are appropriate appear in many 
different contexts, but particularly in studies of the effects of organizations, 
such as schools, universities, hospitals and private employers, on their 
members, clients and employees. There may be more than two levels in such 
models. For example, student populations are usually divided into classes 
within schools and places of work are often divided into establishments or 
departments within corporations. 


Models of Contingency Tables 


Because survey measures are very often nominal and ordinal variables whose 
association takes the form of a contingency table, the lack of statistical models 
for such data remained a serious handicap to survey analysts. The problem 
was not merely the statistical limitation of using x? tests and a variety of ad 
hoc measures of association to compare percentage distributions in two-way 
tables, but also the use of percentages. A difference between 1 and 5 percent 
in the proportion of respondents with some characteristic, for example, is 
likely to be more important than a difference between 50 and 54 percent. 
Also, there was the high degree of sampling error in tables with more cat- 
egories and dimensions. : 
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Though his work can be seen in the context of a steady progress in sta- 
tistical methods for qualitative data (see the account in Taylor, 1983), it is no 
exaggeration to say that Leo Goodman's development of log linear models 
revolutionized survey researchers” approach to contingency tables (see 
Goodman, 1970, 1971, 1972). For tables with any number of dimensions, he 
provided a terminology for describing alternative models of the relationships 
between variables and significance tests to compare models, as well as par- 
ameters to measure the effects of the categories of each variable. Extensions 
of the basic model dealt with a variety of special cases, including tables with 
“structural zeroes” (combinations of categories from which cases were logi- 
cally excluded); ordinal variables (Goodman, 1984); tables with particular 
features, such as mobility tables showing transitions over time (see Hout, 
1983; Yamaguchi, 1995); and ‘latent class models’, in which survey measures 
are taken as indicators of underlying discrete types of respondents (for an 
introduction, see McCutcheon, 1987). Goodman’s statistical tour de force was 
accompanied by a free computer program appealingly titled ‘Everyman’s 
Contingency Table Analyzer’, to perform his then novel analysis. A land- 
mark volume providing broad coverage of log linear models, though strongly 
oriented to epidemiological applications, is Bishop, Fienberg and Holland 
(1975; also see Fienberg’s [1980] concise introduction). More recently, Agresti 
(1990) has published a good general volume on categorical data analysis and 
also a nice introduction (Agresti, 1996; see also Knoke and Burke, 1980). 

In log linear models the number of observations in each ‘cell’ of a con- 
tingency table is predicted from variables describing the position of that cell 
in the table. The predictions are the product of two or more parameters — one 
for each dimension of a table and for every possible combination of dimen- 
sions. ‘Taking the logarithm of the predictor equation transforms the multi- 
plicative relationships into additive onés, resulting in a model resembling 
analysis of variance. Since every cell in a contingency table has the same 
status, log linear models do not require a dependent variable. 

Also like analysis of variance, log linear models are usually hierarchical, 
with each level of effects net of the simpler (lower order’) terms.15 This is 
what makes the models so powerful. For example, occupational mobility 
researchers had long sought to measure and ‘hold constant’ the effects of 
‘structural’ mobility. From a mobility table showing that only 20 percent of 
the children of farmers become farmers themselves, one might conclude that 
farmers’ children had a high degree of occupational mobility, but not if this 
is because the decline in farm employment has forced the children to find 
other occupations. The hierarchical structure of log linear models makes it 
easy to remove the ‘lower level’ effects of the changing distribution of occu- 
pations and measure ‘circulation’ mobility that cannot be attributed to struc- 
tural change. | 

Roughly at the same time as Goodman's work, Grizzle et al. (1969) 
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described an alternative method for analysing categorical data, often known, 
from their initials, as the ‘GSK method”. In contrast to Goodman's 
approach, which provides statistical parameters describing the relationships 
between all the variables in a contingency table, but like regression analysis, 
the GSK method uses one or more independent variables to produce predic- 
tions of a predetermined dependent variable. The GSK model provides no 
description of the relationships between the predictor variables, just as the 
correlations between independent variables are not analysed in conventional 
regression. With only a minor change to Goodman's formulation, 1t is poss- 
ible to estimate logit log linear models with the same form as GSK models. 

The dominant, causally oriented, regression paradigm has somewhat 
limited the use of log linear models in social research, though they are rou- 
tinely employed to analyse not too large tables and to deal with particular 
kinds of categorical data, such as mobility tables. 


Non-Response 


Item Non-Response 

Non-response is almost unavoidable in surveys. Two or 3 percent missing 
data is common for straightforward questions in well-designed surveys and 
4 or 5 percent is not unusual for attitude questions. For univariate statistics 
this poses no difficulty, as one simply reports the amount of non-response 
and computes the statistics without the missing observations. But, for statis- 
tical procedures that use a number of variables at the same time, such as 
regression, the proportion of cases with any missing variable easily becomes 
quite large, even when each item has very little non-response. In an analysis 
with just five or ten variables it is common for 15 or 20 percent of respon- 
dents to have at least one missing variable. Survey researchers have used two 
strategies for dealing with missing data of this kind. “Complete-case” analy- 
sis (following the terminology of Little and Rubin, 1987) uses only data from 
respondents for which all the required variables are not missing. Here the 
drawback is that the analysis is affected by sample selection bias, because the 
omitted respondents are likely to differ from those for whom all the desired 
variables are measured. In contrast, ‘available-case’ analysis makes use of all 
the non-missing responses from the survey that are relevant to each statisti- 
cal calculation. For procedures based on correlations or covariances, such as 
regression and factor analysis, the correlation between each pair of variables 
is computed for the respondents who answered that pair of questions, regard- 
less of whether they answered any other question.” The assumption that the 
relationships between pairs of variables are unaffected by non-response is less 
likely to be wrong than the assumption about non-response bias required for 
‘complete-case’ analysis. 
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A completely different strategy for item-missing data, known as ‘impu- 
tation”, is to substitute guesses for the missing data and then to analyse the 
data as if they had all been available originally. The crudest method of impu- 
tation is to substitute the mean of a variable for missing values, though it is 
also possible to predict missing values from related variables that are not 
missing for a given respondent, usually using regression. Sometimes a 
random element, based on the distribution of errors in the observed cases, 1s 
added to the predicted value, so that the imputation does not distort the 
distribution of the variable. For very large surveys, “hot deck' imputation is 
sometimes used (the reference is to the decks of Hollerith cards on which data 
were once stored). On encountering a missing response, a systematic search 
is made for other respondents in the survey for whom the response is not 
missing and who are similar to the respondent with the missing information. 
One might search for a respondent of the same age, sex and education who 
lives in the same community. The value of the missing variable is then copied 
from the matched case. 

Little and Rubin (1990) provide a fine overview of two more powerful 
strategies for item-missing data. The first is to develop and estimate a model 
of the data that explicitly includes indicators for the presence of missing data. 
But, this is both difficult and not general, so that different solutions are neces- 
sary for each individual problem. An elegant and much easier alternative, 
called ‘multiple imputation’, has been developed by Rubin (in a series of 
papers, but see Rubin [1987] for the definitive treatment). He recognized the 
need for a method that would permit the use of standard techniques for com- 
plete data, yet did not require researchers to make a single, necessarily some- 
what arbitrary guess at the missing values. Ordinary imputation gets rid of 
missing data, but the new ‘complete’ dataset bears no trace of the guesswork 
that went into finding substitutes for the missing information, nor is there a 
means of assessing the effect of the imputation on the analysis. 

Rubin’s idea was to create two or more corrected versions of the entire 
original dataset, in which the imputed values are substituted for the missing 
data using the same imputation procedure. Obviously, for the corrected ver- 
sions to be at all different, the imputations must include a random element, 
usually an error term generated by computer. With hot deck procedures, ran- 
domness can be introduced by varying the criteria for selecting the cases from 
which to impute missing values. Since the imputation removes the missing 
data, one simply carries out the desired statistical analysis separatély for each 
imputed dataset, obtaining a somewhat different result each time. Finally, the 
results obtained from the different imputed datasets are averaged in order to 
obtain best estimates of the desired parameters; and the impact of the impu- 
tation procedure — more specifically the increased error that it produces — is 
estimated from the variation in the results from the different imputations. 
Appropriately, the method is called ‘multiple imputation”.1? The effectiveness 
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of this strategy, however, still depends on having good predictions of the 
values of the missing data of individual respondents, otherwise the estimates 
of variance based on the imputations will be affected by the large, un- 
measured component of error.% 

Lessler and Kalsbeek (1992: 207ff.) provide an extensive discussion of the 
relative advantages of different methods of dealing with item non-response, 
including references to empirical comparisons of alternative procedures. 


Unit Non-Response and Sample Selection Bias 

Survey researchers must also deal with completely missing cases that result 
when a selected respondent cannot be located or will not or cannot complete 
a survey. The risk is that non-respondents will differ systematically from 
respondents, so that analysis of respondents gives biased predictions of the 
characteristics of the population. What can be done about such ‘sample selec- 
tion bias’ depends on what is known about the non-respondents. If nothing 
is known, there is no alternative to hoping that non-respondents are just like 
respondents. But almost always something is known about them. In face-to- 
face surveys information about the locations of non-respondents and charac- 
teristics of their dwellings is usually available from the sample selection and 
from calls made to arrange interviews. Sometimes it is possible to compare 
the aggregate characteristics of the survey respondents, such as their age 
distribution, to data obtained independently from a more complete source, 
such as a census or labour force survey. In panel surveys, detailed information 
about later-wave non-respondents is available from their interviews in 
previous ‘waves’ of the study. Information about non-respondents can some- 
times be gleaned from records of efforts to contact and interview survey 
respondents and from the brief interactions in which they turn down requests 
to participate (see Brehm, 1993; Groves and Couper, 1994). 

The standard approach to unit non-response is to use whatever infor- 
mation is available about non-respondents to ‘weight’ the data of the respon- 
dents (a thorough review is Lessler and Kalsbeek, 1992: 182ff.). If men, or 
young people, or respondents from a particular community are less likely to 
answer a survey, then greater weight is given to the respondents with the same 
characteristics who did answer.21 If 10 percent of the population is from group 
X or place Y, why not assume the valid responses from X or Y count for one- 
tenth of the totals? There are procedures for using two or more ‘post-stratifi- 
cation’ variables in this way (see Little, 1993). With any weighting scheme the 
sticky point is the assumption that non-respondents are just like respondents 
with the same, very general characteristics. If this is not so, post-stratification 
will not likely make matters worse, but also will not correct for non-response 
bias. The most serious impact of sample selection bias, unfortunately, may 
not involve the more easily measured differentials in the probability of 
response related to séx, age, location and so on, but differences in the 
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motivation, temperament and attitudes of respondents and non-respondents, 
which might be related to the survey topic. Imagine the effect of this kind of 
non-response on a study of charitable giving or civic participation: one ought 
to be concerned that people who will not ‘donate’ a few minutes of their time 
for an interview will give and participate less. In such case, post-stratification 
will not prevent bias. i 

The alternative to “sample-based” weighting for non-response, just 
described, is the ‘model-based’ approach, in which respondents are assumed 
to have different probabilities of completing a questionnaire, and one com- 
pensates for non-response by finding the predictors of non-response and 
incorporating them in statistical estimates.?? Heckman (1979) introduced a 
systematic and powerful method to correct for sample selection bias, based 
on the availability of one or more variables measuring how respondents and 
non-respondents differ. The idea is to estimate two linear models: a “selection 
equation’ in which an indicator of whether the respondent cooperated is 
regressed on variables describing respondents and non-respondents; and a 
“structural” or “outcome” equation, which addresses the substantive research 
question, based only on respondents. A function of the predicted probability 
of response from the selection model calculated for each respondent is then 
entered as a control variable in the structural model, where it corrects for 
sample selection bias and the magnitude of its regression coefficient measures 
the extent of sample selection bias. If there is no bias, the variable has no 
effect. Different statistical techniques are used to implement Heckman's 
strategy for the various kinds of linear models (OLS, logistic regression, 
probit analysis, etc.) and according to the assumed distribution of the errors 
in the selection equation (for reviews see Dubin and Rivers, 1990: 422ff.; 
Winship and Mare, 1992; see also Achen, 1986; for an extensive application, 
see Brehm, 1993).23 

The major impediment to the more widespread use of Heckman's 
method is the requirement for an “instrumental” variable that can be assumed 
to affect the selection process, but not the dependent variable in the outcome 
equation. Because this variable must be measured for both respondents and 
non-respondents, the scarcity of information about non-respondents can be 
a serious problem. Such information, incidentally, must be available for indi- 
vidual non-respondents and so cannot be obtained by comparing the aggre- 
gate characteristics of survey respondents to a different aggregate data source 
such as the census. | 

Another approach to sample selection bias is to classify survey respon- 
dents into groups on the basis of their likelihood of answering a survey. One 
such method, known as “double sampling”, involves dividing the survey popu- 
lation into two strata of “easy” and “difficult” to reach respondents, using 
information from other surveys or from the sampling frame, perhaps infor- 
mation about the neighbourhood in which a respondent lives, obtained from 
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a census (see Levy and Lemeshow, 1991: 308ff.). Different data collection 
procedures are used for the easy and difficult respondents, so as to obtain 
relatively similar response rates in the two strata. Obviously, more resources 
must be devoted to obtaining an interview with respondents in the ‘difficult’ 
stratum. Alternatively, it is possible to identify hard-to-reach respondents, 
who will be subject to more intensive recruitment efforts, from the initial data 
collection efforts. They might be respondents who cannot be contacted, keep 
putting the interviewer off, or refuse outright. 

Of course, it is not possible to obtain the cooperation of all the ‘difficult’ 
respondents. The idea of the double sampling method is to make projections 
about these very difficult respondents by comparing the survey data from 
respondents in the ‘easy’ and ‘difficult’ strata. One then estimates character- 
istics of the entire population by combining results from successful inter- 
views in the two strata with the projections for the missing stratum (which 
is made up of non-respondents). This procedure is likely to produce less 
biased estimates than using the completed surveys without adjustment, but 
still requires the strong assumption that the characteristics of non-respon- 
dents for whom there are no data at all can be predicted from a selected group 
of actual respondents. The advantage of this method over weighting tech- 
niques that compensate for ‘demographic’ differences between respondents 
and non-respondents, in the distribution of age, sex, location and so on, is 
that one compensates directly for differences in the propensity to cooperate. 

The report and case studies of the Panel on Incomplete Data established 
by the (US) National Research Council, which was edited by Madow et al. 
(1983), provides a magisterial overview of all the non-response issues dis- 
cussed here. In compensating for missing data one can almost always improve 
on estimates made by ignoring the problem, but it is difficult to know how 
much of an improvement the sometimes arduous methods have made. On the 
positive side, only seriously misguided attempts to compensate for non- 
response will produce worse results than doing nothing. 

It is worth mentioning an unresolved question about the use of weights 
to ‘match’ a survey sample to the population it is supposed to represent. This 
concerns the effects of interventions, such as the job training programmes, 
on individuals’ employment and earnings. Since true experiments in whic 
randomly selected respondents receive a ‘treatment’ and members of the 
control group do not are quite rare, there is often a problem with sample 
selection bias. Typically, individuals with more initial resources are more 
likely to receive beneficial treatment. Economists and statisticians (Hoem, 
1989; Fienberg, 1989) tend to argue that analysis should focus on the eftect 
of an intervention, so no weights should be used; while sociologists (Kalton, 
1989) favour the view that social impact of a programme is a function of what 
the programme does and the social composition of the people receiving it, so 
weights are appropriate. 
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Error Estimates for Complex Samples 


Most survey data analysis proceeds on the assumption of simple random sam- 
pling, which is also built into standard statistical programs.?* For most pur- 
poses there is nothing much wrong with this, especially when the sample is 
large enough that measures of the strength of relations are more important 
than statistical significance. For area probability samples or when precise esti- 
mates of confidence intervals are required, however, one must take account 
of complex sample designs, especially since computations assuming simple 
random samples may grossly overestimate the precision of estimated par- 
ameters. 

Statisticians have approached the estimation of error variances in 
complex samples mainly in two ways.” The first method is known as 
‘linearization’ and involves a mathematical approximation of errors based on 
what are known as Taylor series (for a good brief summary, see Levy and 
Lemeshow, 1991: 281; a key original reference is Woodruff, 1971). The pro- 
cedure involves direct computation of the required statistics. Among others, 
the Stata statistical package (see Stata, 1997: Ch. 36) and a program from the 
Research Triangle Institute called SUDAAN (for survey data analysis, see 
Shah et al., 1995) can be used to apply this method to survey data. 

The alternative is to employ ‘replication’ methods to compute errors for 
descriptive statistics, regression coefficients and parameters of more complex 
models. The idea is to conduct analysis with systemically chosen parts of the 
existing sample, or to draw random samples, also from the existing sample. 
The desired statistical procedure, say regression, is then carried out separately 
for each such ‘replicate’. Since each replicate is different, somewhat different 
results will be obtained each time. Now the distribution of the estimates over 
the replicates of any desired statistical parameter, such as a mean or a regres- 
sion coefficient, is examined. Finding that the estimates are all very similar 
implies that their precision, and therefore the precision of estimates made 
from the entire sample, is high, because the selection of replicates had little 
impact on the answers obtained; conversely, finding that the estimates from 
the replicates vary considerably implies that the original sample does not give 
very precise estimates. A very nice feature of replication methods is that they 
provide proper error estimates for the parameters obtained from any statis- 
tical procedure, from descriptive statistics, such as the mean, proportion and 
median, to the coefficients of complex linear models. 

The three different replication methods have esoteric names. For ‘jack- 
knife’ methods, the sample is divided into separate groups defined by the 
clusters from the sample design. The statistical procedure is then carried out 
repeatedly, once with each of the groups excluded. ‘Balanced repeated repli- 
cation’ is used for samples where two ‘clusters’ were selected in the last stage 
of sampling, such as a survey of students where two classes are selected at 
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random in a sample of schools or an area probability study in which two 
enumeration areas are selected in each census tract. Balanced repeated repli- 
cation involves selecting many ‘half samples’ by choosing one of each pair of 
classes or enumeration areas, from each school or census tract. Again, com- 
parison of statistical results computed from the different half-samples pro- 
vides the measure of the sampling error in the cluster sample. 

The third, newest, and most powerful replication procedure is called 
‘bootstrapping’. With this method a large number of samples, each with the 
same number of observations and form as the original sample, are drawn from 
an imaginary population consisting of an infinite number of copies of the 
observed sample.?6 Again, because each such ‘bootstrap’ sample is drawn ran- 
domly, it is somewhat different from all the others and, again, a comparison 
of the results computed from the different bootstrap samples is used to deter- 
mine the extent of sampling error. General introductions to bootstrapping are 
Diaconis and Efron (1983) and Efron and Tibshirani (1986); a presentation 
of more recent work, addressing major analytic issues, is Stine (1990); a stan- 
dard text is Efron and Tibshirani (1993); a clear exposition of principles with 
examples is Fox (1997: Ch. 16).27 Lepkowski and Bowles (1996) summarize 
current software for sampling error calculations. Muthén and Sartorra 
(1995) provide a discussion of the estimation of structural equation models 
with latent variables for complex samples. 


More Philosophical Matters 


Compared to the interesting and significant, but more incremental, changes 
in questionnaire design and data collection, data analysis has experienced a 
revolution in the last 30 years. Amazing is not too strong a term to apply to 
the variety and power of the statistical methods now available to survey ana- 
lysts. Computers have helped make this possible, while also providing dra- 
matically easier data management. There are still questions about what these 
developments mean for the survey research process as a whole and some 
fundamental difficulties. 

We can begin with three temptations to researchers immersed in their 
data. First, latent variable models that account for measurement error are not 
a substitute for evidence about the validity of the survey measures. Analysts 
are still too willing to act as if attaching a label to a measure whose existence 
is inferred from the correlations between a series of related questions — 
whether a latent variable in a LISREL model or a Likert scale — makes the 
resulting composite into the ‘trait’ it is supposed to be. The second concern 
is omitted variable bias that results when important predictors of the outcome 
are unavailable for analysis, because they were not measured, or could not be 
measured — the result is inflated estimates of the effects of the variables that 
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are available and a tendency to ignore the omitted variables after a pro forma 
apology for the shortcomings of one’s research. A third problem is raised by 
reciprocal causation, which is characteristic of many social phenomena. 
Finding the necessary instrumental variables that directly affect only one of 
two or more variables affecting one another is often a tall order; and the fact 
that this requires (untestable!) assumptions promotes wishful thinking about 
which variables are satisfactory. Only very careful thinking about such 
models when a survey is being designed offers much help here; clever rooting 
around in the variables in the dataset, post hoc, is only likely to produce 
biased results. Panel surveys can address this problem, but not automatically. 

These concerns bring us back to the argument that survey research, more 

properly the state of survey research at any one time, is an ensemble of tech- 
niques of survey and sample design, data collection and data analysis. Good 
statistical technique is necessary, and aesthetically pleasing, but not a substi- 
tute for identifying the survey questions required to address a research 
problem and collecting sufficient data of adequate quality. , 

There is a larger question of just what survey data analysis is and what it 
should do. In Making it Count, Stanley Lieberson (1985) puts forth a strong 
argument for a more descriptive, less model-driven approach to social data 
generally. He argues that researchers tend to treat non-experimental survey 
data as if they came from randomized experiments. The critical difference 1s 
that experimental subjects are allocated randomly to different ‘treatments’, 
which is what allows proper estimation of the impact of a ‘treatment’ even if 
other characteristics of respondents that affect the outcome are unknown, or 
are known but not measured. This problem is compounded by a casual 
approach to non-response. It is one thing to use complex procedures to 
‘repair’ survey data with 2 or 5 or even 10 percent non-response, and another 
to believe that data from the 60 or 70 percent of selected respondents who 
answer an attitude survey can be manipulated into revealing intormation with 
any certainty about the 30 or 40 percent of the sample (and so the part of the 
population that they represent) who do not. Certainly worth reading is the 
interesting debate in the 1991 Sociological Methodology touched off by 
Lieberson’s book and articles by David Freedman (1991; see Berk, 1991; 
Blalock, 1991; Mason, 1991; see also Marini and Singer, 1988). 

Survey methodologists and the social researchers would benefit from a 
social history of survey analysis dealing with the issues just described in the 
context of advances in computing and the development of statistical science. 
One could begin with a mundane review of the uses of statistical methods 
in prominent journals in different fields of survey research, tracing when 
new methods are first used and when they become routinized. The often 
slow incorporation of statistical procedures in standard programs obviously 
plays a role. The larger question is whether and how computing and statistics 
shape the definition, selection and understanding of the objects of social 
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research. One might also consider the diffusion of statistical innovations from 
statistics into survey research. My nominations for the classes/pro- 
fessions/roles in this process include social researchers who are primarily 
methodologists rather than statisticians (Blalock), social scientists (often with 
undergraduate training in mathematics?) who become methodologists and 
professional intermediaries for the introduction of ideas from statistics or 
earlier innovating social science disciplines (Duncan is preeminent, Achen, 
Bohrnstedt, Heise, Berk, Fox), accomplished statisticians who are 
sociologists (Tuma, Petersen), statisticians interested in social research 
(Fienberg, Goodman, Freedman), and philosophical data analysts (Mosteller, 
Tukey). 

To a remarkable extent, survey data analysis has benefited from the 
serious engagement of statisticians in its problems, and survey researchers 
have made good use of the methods described in this chapter. The methods 
are not just more complicated; they provide powerful models for under- 
standing what survey data have to say and for accounting for the peculiari- 
ties of survey measurement and sampling. There are now more social 
researchers with very good statistical skills and perhaps there has been an 
increase in the average statistical skills of survey researchers. But there also 
may be a widening gap between the skill level of the average survey researcher 
and the state of the statistical art. 


Notes 


1 x? tests of whether an observed relationship could have arisen by chance (that is 
tests of whether the relationship could be zero) cannot be used to test whether the 
same relationships are different in two or more groups. For example, demon- 
strating that the relationship between education and income could not be zero 
(that is, it is statistically significant) for one group and could be zero for another 
group (it is ‘not significant”) is not proof that the relationship between education 
and income is different in the two groups. 

2 Multivariate multiple regression dispenses with this requirement, but is only 
appropriate if there is a group of theoretically related dependent variables. The 
procedure is much more complicated than OLS regression and does not get 
around the need to identify an outcome in regression analysis. 

3 Fox (1991) provides a nice overview of the problems posed by, and solutions for, 
unusual observations, non-linear relationships and non-normal errors; more 

-detailed references are Belsley et al. (1980) and Cook and Weisberg (1982, 1994). 

4 More precisely, in a given model two kinds of variables are distinguished. 
‘Exogenous’ variables are those at the beginning of a model which act as inde- 
pendent but not dependent variables in the regression equations. Almost always 
these variables are correlated with one another, but these correlations and the 
values of the exogenous variables are taken as given and not ‘explained’; they are 
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said to be ‘determined outside the model’. All the dependent variables are referred 
to as ‘endogenous’ variables, though a dependent variable in one equation could 
serve as an independent variable in predicting a ‘later’ dependent variable. Whether 
a variable is exogenous or endogenous is entirely a matter of the structure of the 
causal model. A person’s education might be an exogenous variable in a path model 
of occupational careers and income, but an endogenous one in a model of the 
impact of parental background on their children. 

Consistent with this general pattern, academic women appear to have extremely 
low fertility. 

The reference is to a ‘direct’ effect because a variable that affects the political 
attitude directly will affect political party support indirectly, since the instru- 
mental variable will affect political attitude which in turn will affect party support. 
For binary outcomes, weighted least squares estimation of linear models of prob- 
abilities is an alternative to logistic regression that does preserve the straight- 
forward interpretation of regression coefficients in terms of percentage differences 
in the probability of an outcome. 

It was, and remains, a common practice to create scales by adding up the answers 
to a small number of survey questions, as many as two but more often four or five 
‘Likert’ rated statements (strongly disagree, disagree,. . .). Typically, the reliability 
of such a scale is around .7. On the (always generous) assumption that survey items 
measure exactly what the researcher thinks they do, this means that about half (.7*) 
of the variance in the scale is ‘true’ and half is error. But, there is no reason to 
believe that this is any better than the reliability of the individual items making up 
the scale. To conceptualize the reliability of an item, imagine the question being 
asked twice in rapid succession and the respondent answering independently each 
time, and having no memory of the previous answer. A good guess at the reliability 
of an individual survey question might be .7! So the scale is not actually a better 
measure than the items. One advantage of the scale is that it might measure a 
general trait, rather than a more specific and less fundamental opinion. This cannot 
be assumed, however, since the usual methods for univariate scaling do not 
provide strong indications of whether a group of ‘candidate’ items measure a single 
trait. Especially for short scales, researchers would be better to use the items indi- 
vidually. 

The model can specify that a measured variable is affected by two or more latent 
variables (corresponding to a variable that ‘loads on’ two or more variables in 
factor analysis) and the errors affecting two or more measures may be correlated. 
One way to represent method effects in surveys, that is similarity in the responses 
to two or more items that result from their using the same format, is with corre- 
lated errors; the other way, used by Andrews (1984) is to represent the method as 
a latent trait. The two are equivalent. 

The coefficients are estimated in one step by using maximum likelihood esti- 
mation. The model is essentially a statement about which coefficients linking the 
latent variables to each other and the latent variables to the measured variables are 
allowed (which is to say that they can have values other than zero). The principle 
of maximum likelihood is to find the values of the coefficients that, in combi- 
nation, would have been most likely to yield the observed characteristics of the 
data. In this case those characteristics are embodied in the variance-covariance 
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matrix of the measured variables. For a given “guess” at the values of parameters 
in the model, the value of the likelihood — the probability that the estimated 
parameters could have resulted from the observed data — can be computed. The 
program then maximizes the likelihood by: iteration, beginning with an initial 
guess and systematically improving the guess until the best fit is found, the coef- 
ficients that maximize the likelihood are the desired model parameters and the 
maximization also yields their standard errors. 

The reliability of latent variables with only one indicator cannot be measured; 
instead one must incorporate an assumed value. Often the variable is just assumed 
to be measured without error. Sometimes it is possible to make a good guess for 
the reliability of a scale, from previous research or from a specially designed 
methodological survey, such as Duncan and Hill’s (1985) survey of employees of 
a single large firm, which allowed them to compare individuals’ reports of their 
pay and other job characteristics with records from the firm. If there are corre- 
lated errors among the indicators —.that is if the measures are not only affected by 
random error but by other, systematic factors — then two measures of a trait may 
not be sufficient. For example, respondents might differ in their tendency to exag- 
gerate their income. 

There are now competing programs, including James L. Arbuckle’s (1997) Amos, 
Peter Bentler’s (1985) EQS and the generalization of McDonald and Fraser’s 
COSAN program (McDonald, 1978) now in SAS (the CALIS procedure, see SAS 
Institute, 1989: Vol. 1: 292ff.). 

Georges Monette points out this requires the (often strong) assumption that the 
errors in the repeated measures of a variable are independent. Repeated measure- 
ment cannot remove error that results when respondents consistently over- or 
underestimate their education or income. | 

When a latent variable is measured by consecutive items in a survey using the same 
response scale, the common format of the items can inflate the inter-item correla- 
tions and lead to overestimates of the validity of the trait, and this results in #nder- 
estimates of the relationship between this and other latent variables in the model. 
The difference between log linear models and analysis of variance is that with 
sufficient numbers of parameters a ‘saturated’ log linear model will predict exactly 
the number of observations in each cell. In analysis of variance there is usually 
more than one respondent in the finest classification of categories who will not 


. generally be identical, so there is residual error (the variance within categories) that 
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the model cannot explain. 

Because the sampling error is not the same for each number in a table, weighted 
least squares (rather than ordinary least squares) is used to estimate the coefficients 
of GSK models; while Goodman’s log linear models are estimated by means of 
maximum likelihood. . 

This strategy can go seriously wrong when the respondents with missing 
responses are atypical. Because the correlation matrix is not based on any particu- 
lar, single sample, just the subset of cases with non-missing data, the resulting 
correlation matrix can be one that could not have been generated from any single, 
real sample. 

Occasionally this can go seriously wrong. Since each covariance is estimated for a 
different part of the sample, made up from the respondents answering a given pair 
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of questions, there is no single sample which the matrix of covariances describes. 
If there are unusual patterns of missing data, typically because certain kinds of 
respondents have a great deal of difficulty answering particular questions, one can 
obtain a covariance matrix that could not describe any real sample (effectively 
because of inconsistencies among the covariances). 

Since it is desirable that different analysts produce the same results from a given 
dataset, when a dataset is to be used by a number of users, multiple imputation 1s 
best carried out once by the data provider who disseminates the multiple imputed 
values. The price paid for this kind of sophistication is a less ‘friendly’ Hale with 
a much decreased cadre of potential users. 

I thank Georges Monette for drawing this to my attention. 
It is possible to create ‘weighting classes’ by combining two or mare stratification 
variables. As the number of such variables grows, however, the average number of 
completed interviews in each ‘class’ declines and the variation in the class weights 
increases. Highly unequal weights increase the random error component in 
estimates, lessening and potentially eliminating the reduction in bias due to 
weighting. 

One important distinction is between ‘ignorable’ and ‘non-ignorable’ causes of 
non-response. Non-ignorable non-response arises when the probability of 
response is related to the variables of interest. In a study of income, for example, 
there may be greater non-response among very poor and marginal people, who 
may be difficult to find and have difficulty answering surveys, and/or among very 
privileged people, concerned about their privacy. In developing a model predict- 
ing the probability. of non-response, there is debate over whether to use infor- 
mation only from the sample itself or whether to employ Bayesian methods, which 
incorporate information from other sources, either exactly or from more general 
presumptions. As in the more general debate between ‘frequentists’ and Bayesians, 
the question is whether making clear one’s presumptions and acknowledging the 
results of previous research on a topic strengthens an analysis or whether it merely 
results in the incorporation of prejudices and a bias in the direction of findings in 
line with researchers’ wishes and previous results. A good introduction is the 
recent article by Berk et al. (1995) in Sociological Methodology and the accompany- 
ing debate, especially the comment by Bollen (1995). 

A more complex alternative to Heckman’s two-stage strategy is to apply 
maximum likelihood directly to the non-rectangular dataset including some 
variables measured for both respondents and non-respondents, which would go 
into the selection equation, and some measured only for respondents; see Ameniya 
(1984) for details. One advantage of two-stage procedures is that they can be 
implemented ‘manually’ with standard statistical packages. 

Programs commonly include a facility for weighting data, but take the weights as 
simple indicators of the number of observations with values given by the obser- 
vation that is weighted. This provides unbiased estimates, but incorrect values for 
their error variances and so for significant tests. If, for example, men are 20 percent 
less likely than women to respond to a survey, giving each male case a weight of 
1.25 yields correct population estimates but understates the amount of error, since 
there are not actually 1.25 times as many in the sample who provide information. 
Recalculating weights so that the weighted and unweighted samples are of equal 
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size, in this case by giving observations for women a weight less than one and 
observations for men a weight greater than one (but less than 1.25) is a sensible 
‘fix’, but not a correct solution. In most circumstances, the precision of the 
weighted estimates is less than the precision of a simple random sample of equal 
size. In any event, there is a simple way of computing errors (at least for means 
and other descriptive statistics) from stratified samples — in this case, women and 
men constitute sample strata — but SPSS and other programs that handle weights 
in this way do not use it. 

A. less known alternative involves what are termed ‘generalized estimating 
equations’, to estimate coefficients of generalized linear models for the variety of 
different outcomes (binary, counts, continuous, etc.). These procedures provide 
direct estimates of the variances accounting for the impact of clusters (see Liang 
and Zeger, 1986; Zeger et al., 1988). Other ways to analyse sample clusters are as 
a separate ‘level’ of aggregation in a multi-level regression or, simpler, as a statis- 
tically controlled random-effect in analysis of variance, for example using the SAS 
procedure MIXED. 

Original references for the jackknife and half-sample methods are, respectively, 
Tukey (1958) and McCarthy (1969); more recent summaries are Miller (1974) and 
Lemeshow (1983). The bootstrap is reasonably regarded as a successor to earlier 
jackknife and balanced repeated replication methods. General introductions to the 
topic are Wolter (1985), Skinner et al. (1989), Lee et al. (1989) and Lehtonen and 
Pahkinen (1995). 

Another application of bootstrapping is to data from small samples and to data 
where unusual error distributions prevent the application of standard statistical 
procedures. Again many bootstrap samples are used to provide empirical estimates 
of the parameters and their sampling distributions. 

To obtain jackknife and half-sample based estimates of sampling error for complex 
samples a program called WesVarPC is available (free and downloadable!) from 
Westat, the very large social research firm. For a review of a number of different 
programs, visit http://www.fas.harvard.edu/~stats/survey-soft/survey-soft.html 


Conclusion 





Survey Research as a Mature, Approximate Method 


hat Cantril and Lazarsfeld described as a ‘mature’ survey research 
methodology in 1945 was, largely. In the next five decades the most 
important changes have been the development of much longer and more elab- 
orate questionnaires and the extension of surveys to many new fields, the 
development of telephone surveys in some western nations, and computerized 
and much more sophisticated data analysis. Although much more is known 
about the impact of different aspects of methodology on survey results, the 
elements of questionnaire and sample design have changed remarkably little. 
The method works very well, which is why there are so many more 
survey researchers than survey methodologists, in spite of two really major 
methodological problems. First, with the exception of some governmental 
surveys and surveys of organizations, the levels of non-response are such that 
one cannot assume that the respondents and non-respondents are basically 
alike, or that statistical corrections will fully compensate for non-response. 
Second, the answers to survey questions include a significant component of 
random error, some invalidity, and effects of the question format and (if there 
is one) the interview as well. This problem is usually dealt with informally, 
by ‘triangulating’ among the answers to a number of questions about a topic 
and/or by comparisons over time with answers to the same question. Why 
non-response should have so little effect is more puzzling, but must repre- 
sent a combination of non-respondents being quite similar to respondents, 
their being absent from ‘society’ (for example by not voting), and their being 
absent from the society constructed by survey researchers, where findings 
will be consistent if non-respondents are excluded consistently. Of course, 
unless survey results are strikingly counterintuitive, it can be almost imposs- 
ible to tell whether they are valid. 
The limitations of this “standard model’ of survey research are not pri- 
marily methodological, except in the larger sense of what kinds of research 
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problems surveys can address. Especially for one-time surveys, the amount. 
and kind of information one can gather in the typical 30- to 45-minute inter- 
views or the equivalent self-administered questionnaire are limited. Whatever 
Lazarsfeld’s ambition, survey research is not the sociological method. Even 
if more qualitative methods were incorporated much more systematically, 
surveys conducted by anonymous strangers are not a replacement for quali- 
tative research; and many social research problems cannot be understood in 
terms of the surveyed memories, self-perceptions and attitudes of samples of 
respondents. 

It is difficult to think of fundamental problems with this workaday brand 
of survey research that need to be fixed and which, in specific cases, do not 
come down to the limits of resources. Still, many survey researchers have bad 
habits, the worst of which is the common assumption that survey respon- 
dents have the ‘traits’ that researchers believe are in their minds, which need 
only be ‘extracted’ by scaling or factor analysis. Too little effort is spent on 
understanding what respondents know about the topics of surveys and how 
important the topics are to them; and the standard approach of asking respon- 
dents whether they have an opinion on a question clearly does not provide 
this information. 

It is not difficult to make mistakes in formulating questions, especially 
in long questionnaires. In general, though, the gains that can be made from 
tinkering with question format are minor compared to concentrating on the 
meaning of questions. This is why the insights of the CASM (cognitive 
aspects of survey methodology) movement are much more than a refinement 
of earlier methodological research, which concentrated so heavily on the 
formal characteristics of questions. If the movement has one message, it Is 
that small-scale, not necessarily elaborate or formalized, pretesting and 
careful review of the questionnaire have very large payoffs at low cost. Also, 
there is still lots of room for the dissemination of new statistical methods into 
the various areas of research. Especially, researchers need to rethink their 
reliance on the formulaic use of ordinary least squares (OLS) regression with 
the broad range of independent variables found in most surveys. 


Survey Research as an Exact Method 


Muddling through with high levels of non-response and response error is not 
what government agencies,.and some academic researchers, have in mind by 
survey research, especially when the outcomes are intended to inform policy. 
They can make elaborate preparations, justified by the very large scale of data 
collection and uses to which the data are put. While this enterprise has tra- 
ditionally been concerned with more objective measures, there is a wide- 
spread recognition that there is some degree of measurement error, both 
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random error and bias, in the ‘hard’ measures of standard demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics. Moreover, effective policy research requires 
more subjective measures, which might be reliable but whose validity is diffi- 
cult to establish. Efforts to address these concerns, which drove the CASM 
initiative, have given survey researchers better theory and better, but expen- 
sive, developmental tools. 

In improving questionnaire design for more exact, larger scale appli- 
cations, the fundamental problem is not the limitations of survey research 
design, but the limitations of respondents — both the limits of memory and 
the variability in how a question is understood and answered by different 
respondents. Moreover, some of what researchers have learned about the 
conversational aspects of interviews and the use of complex networks of ideas 
to answer questions about attitudes are subversive to the extension of more 
exact measurement strategies beyond their traditional demographic focus. 
These problems are exacerbated by the common requirement to gather data 
from geographically and ethnically diverse populations varying widely in 
education and age. For this kind of research the prospects of dramatic 
improvement are low and the forecast is for incremental progress. 


Survey Research as an Underused Experimental Method 


Though the idea dates to the 1940s, survey researchers have been reluctant to 
adopt experimental variation in the format and order of questicns as a strat- 
egy for substantive, as opposed to methodological, research. For research 
questions where respondents’ reasoning in reaching opinions is critical, and 
especially where there is a concern that respondents will be unable to articu- 
late their thinking, experimentation is a powerful technique. Experimentation 
can also be used to determine the impact of survey response on the conno- 
tations of language and the formulations of issues to which direct questions 
provide poor access. | 

. Relatively little experimental survey research is done. Partly, the method 
is too complicated for more casual survey researchers. Undoubtedly, the ideas 
that there is no best formulation of question and that one ought to acknow- 
ledge this explicitly by experimentation are threatening to some researchers” 
concept of their science. Also, datasets incorporating experiments are less’ 
transparent than standard, uniform datasets, and so more difficult to dissem- 
inate. Another difficulty is that the simple tables used as the primary means 
of survey data analysis by many researchers are no longer meaningful when, 
say, the wording of the question has been varied randomly. There is much to 
be gained by overcoming these problems and customs, and making experi- 
mentation a standard part of survey research. 
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Survey Research as an Underdeveloped Qualitative Method 


The unhelpful divide between qualitative and quantitative research corre- 
sponds to the difference between textual and numerical data, and also to 
orientations to particular as opposed to sampled, general populations. 
Surveys can offer qualitative researchers access to variation in larger popu- 
lations, but the textual data collected in current surveys are usually too 
limited to interest them. In 50 years, survey researchers have made little 
progress in dealing with open questions, except to confirm the conventional 
wisdom that they are expensive and provide less reliable data. 

Two problems must be addressed before surveys can be used for more 
qualitative work. First, it is necessary to think through the problem of pro- 
viding feedback from interviewers that enhances the quality of the resulting 
data. Advocates of standardization have assumed that leaving interviewers 
with significant leeway will simply increase response error, associated with 
both interviewers and respondents. Rigidly prescribing what interviewers 
can say, however, limits their ability to help respondents to communicate. 
One alternative would be to give interviewers a broader, less restricted 
mission of facilitating the appropriate responses to questions, but also to 
“capture” and treat as data what interviewers, as well as respondents, say. Suck 
efforts only make sense, however, if researchers are better prepared to analyse 
textual material, beyond classifying answers into a small number of cat- 
egories. A serious effort to deal with these issues could go some way towards 
gaining some of the advantages of more qualitative research in sample 
surveys. Automated recording and development of better voice dictation 
computer systems may help. 


There has been a steady growth in the sophistication and smoothness of 
routine survey research, especially for major projects conducted by large 
research organizations with adequate budgets. Vastly improved sampling, 
data management and statistical analysis, however, contrast with the con- 
tinuing empiricism of questionnaire design and data collection. Alongside 
incremental improvements, survey research has experienced three periods of 
genuine innovation. The first was the invention of the method itself in the 
1930s and its consolidation in the 1940s, which provided the starting point 
for the main chapters of this Trend Report. The second was the broad-scale 
‘diffusion of surveys into many new areas of enquiry, especially between 
about 1955 and 1970. The third was the development of statistical methods, 
mainly between the early 1970s and the mid-1980s, to provide models for 
survey data and to account for sampling and non-sampling errors 1n surveys. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Survey Research 


Though emphasizing recent developments, this Trend Report describes the 
maturation of survey research since its early adulthood in the late 1940s, 
when the four elements of survey research — questionnaire design, sample 
design, data collection and survey data analysis — came together as a method 
of social research. 

The principles of questionnaire design developed between the mid-1930s 
and the mid-1940s, codified in Stanley Payne's landmark The Art of Asking 
Questions, remain the basis of current practice. Questionnaire design was 
guided by a mixture of commonsense and accumulated craft experience, as 
well as experimentation in which parts of a sample were asked alternative ver- 
sions of a question. Over the next 25 years, questionnaire design evolved only 
incrementally, as surveys became longer and more complex and were applied 
in many new areas. | 

Only in the early 1970s was there a new initiative, by Schuman and 
Presser, to conduct an extensive series of experiments designed to provide a 
systematic foundation for questionnaire design. Among the questions they 
considered were the number or kind of response options, whether to offer 
‘don’t know’ answers, and the advantages of ‘open’ and ‘closed’ questions. 
The impact of a given question format, they found, often depended on the 
topic, so that there were few general rules of design. 

These puzzling results and a broader concern that questionnaire design 
was without a conceptual model, as well as a desire to improve the quality of 
survey data on daily experiences, prompted a new, large-scale assault on the 
problem of survey design, known as ‘cognitive aspects of survey methodol- 
ogy’. The idea was to use theoretical principles and research methods from 
cognitive psychology to understand how respondents answered questions. 
Cognitive researchers point to the useful distinction between answering 
questions by ‘retrieving’ memories of events or experiences and pre-existing 
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attitudes and by “computing” answers by bringing together ideas stimulated 
by the question. Cognitive researchers also sought a more holistic view of 
surveys as conversation-like interactions, and also as tasks. 

Questionnaire pretesting has traditionally involved initial, small-scale 
surveys, followed by careful review of the questionnaires and debriefing 
interviewers. Cognitive researchers have advocated more elaborate and 
formal pretesting, including: the addition of follow-up” questions designed 
to learn what respondents thought the question meant and why they 
answered as they did; “thinkalouds”, in which respondents are asked to 
describe how they reached an answer; and elaborate coding of recorded 
pretest interviews. The question is whether the significantly greater cost of 
these methods is justified. 

A great deal is known about the practices required to maximize response 
in different kinds of surveys — procedures for data collection have evolved 
incrementally over many years. No magic can replace the need for numer- 
ous, persistent and carefully crafted appeals to increase survey response; nor 
is there a way around the diminishing returns of increased efforts to convince 
reluctant respondents to participate in a survey. 

Extensive studies of interviewers show that even with very careful train- 
ing, there is considerable variation in the presentation of the ‘standardized’ 
questions; remarkably, this variation usually has little negative effect on the 
quality of survey responses. There is considerable, unresolved debate on the 
relative merits of efforts to exactly standardize the behaviour of interviewers 
and substantial support for the view, but little empirical evidence, that 
increasing the flexibility of interviewers, especially when they are able to 
understand and explain the intent of questions, can improve the quality of 
survey data. 

Surveys of large, general populations, whose members were not available 
from a list, were made possible with the development of area probability 
methods in the 1930s, which required only a geographical division of the 
population. Refinements of this method still provide the means of surveying 
almost any population. In countries where telephone ownership is nearly 
universal, standardized methods for telephone sampling have been devel- 
oped, based on the random selection of telephone numbers. In recent years 
statisticians have developed methods for longitudinal surveys and alternatives 
to standard cross-sectional surveys, such as ‘rolling samples’ and ‘multiplic- 
ity samples’ to examine social phenomena that involve two or more levels of 
organization, such as individuals and families or workers and employers. 

Survey data analysis has long been divided into two camps according to 
whether the emphasis is on contingency tables, following Lazarsfeld’s elab- 
oration method, or linear models of the variation in survey responses, orig- 
inally favoured by psychologists. In statistical terms, ‘linear models’ are the 
predominant form of thinking about and analysing surveys, whether using 
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regression models or contingency tables. Of course, the appraach to survey 
data analysis has been shaped by the development of computers for data 
storage, manipulation and analysis. Important statistical developments for 
surveys in recent years include: procedures to deal with non-response of 
survey respondents and for individual questions; techniques to measure sam- 
pling error in the complex samples; and ‘multi-level’ models for the simul- 
taneous analysis of data from individual respondents and aggregates. 

One can think of four different modes of survey research. A mature, 
approximate method provides a standard tool for many kinds of social 
research. Distinguished in degree, but not principle, is the design and use of 
surveys as an exact, scientific method, characterized by elaborate planning, 
careful large-scale data collection and sophisticated statistical analysis of 
errors. Two other modes of survey research are promising, but less devel- 
oped: one involves the use of standardized surveys in a more qualitative 
manner, using ‘open’ questions and focusing on textual responses; and the 
other uses experimentation — intentional variation in the wording and order 
of questions — to gain insights into the reasoning behind answers not avail- 
able from the profile of answers themselves. : 


Les enquétes par sondage 


A la fin des années 40, la conception de questionnaires, le plan d’échantil- 
lonnage, la cueillette et l’analyse des données avaient pris une forme perme- 
ttant à l’enquête par sondage de devenir une véritable méthode de recherche 
en sciences humaines. La présente étude, tout en faisant l’historique de la 
recherche par sondages depuis cette époque, s'intéresse surtout à ses 
développements les plus récents. 

Les principes de conception de questionnaires établis entre 1935 et 1945 
demeurent 4 la base des pratiques actuelles. S’appuyant sur le bon sens et 
Pexpérience acquise, Pon expérimentait aussi différents types de questions. 
Ce n'est qu’au début des années 70 qu’on a procédé a des comparaisons sys- 
tématiques de différentes formulations de questions afin d'établir des direc- 
tives plus rigoureuses pour la conception de questionnaires. Progrés certain, 
mais comme souvent l’effet produit par un format de question donné dépend 
du sujet sur lequel on enquéte, seules quelques régles bien générales ont pu 
étre ainsi produites. Au milieu des années 80, les concepts et les méthodes de 
la psychologie cognitive ont été appliqués á la conception de questionnaires, 
pour mettre au point un modèle conceptuel du sondage. L'approche cogni- 
tiviste a ainsi permis de distinguer deux types de réponses aux questions: les 
réponses basées sur le rappel d’expériences ou sur des attitudes établies et 
celles par ‘traitement’ des différentes idées suscitées par la question. Les cog- 
initivistes ont également introduit une conception plus holistique des 
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sondages, les appréhendant à la fois comme tâche et comme interaction con- 
versationnelle. | 

Jusque-lá, pour tester un questionnaire, on procédait á un pré-sondage, 
suivi d'un debriefing des enquêteurs. L'approche cognitiviste a introduit des 
méthodes de prétest beaucoup plus rigoureuses, dont l'ajout de questions de 
contrôle pour connaître la façon dont les répondants comprennent une ques- 
tion ou y répondent, les protocoles à voix haute, dans lesquels les répondants 
décrivent comment ils sont parvenus à leurs réponses, et la codification 
d’entrevues enregistrées. 

On sait aussi beaucoup mieux aujourd’hui comment optimiser le taux de 
réponses pour différents types de sondages. Rien ne bat la requête multiple, 
soigneusement formulée chaque fois. Il n’y a cependant pas moyen d'em- 
pêcher que le taux de réponses soit moins élevé chez les sujets peu intéressés, 
quels que soient les moyens mis en place. 

Par ailleurs, plusieurs études ont montré que, même en donnant aux 
enquêteurs le meilleur entraînement, il existe une grande variation dans la 
façon dont les questions “standard” sont posées. Curieusement, cette variation 
a peu d’effet sur la.qualité des données. On peut donc continuer de s'inter- 
roger sur les mérites de l’entrevue rigide, qui empêche l’enquêteur d’aider le 
répondant à donner une meilleure réponse. 

La mise au point, dans les années 30, de méthodes probabilistes d’échan- 
tillonnage géographique a rendu possible le sondage de populations 
‘générales’, non connues, et a permis de la sorte d’enquéter sur à peu près 
n’importe quelle population. De même, lá où Putilisation du téléphone est 
quasi universelle, on a pu mettre au point des méthodes d'échantillonnage 
téléphonique, par sélection aléatoire de numéros de téléphone. Au cours des 
derniéres années, le développement de la statistique d'échantillonnage a: 
permis d'élaborer des méthodes d’enquéte longitudinale qui peuvent rem- 
placer des méthodes transversales comme les échantillonnages successifs ou 
multiples pour étudier des phénoménes sociaux jouant sur plus d’un niveau 
d'organisation. 

Pendant longtemps, il y a eu deux approches rivales dans l’analyse des 
données d’enquête, l’une s’appuyant essentiellement sur les tableaux de con- 
tingence selon la méthode de Lazarsfeld, l’autre, à l’origine privilégiée par les 
psychologues, s’appuyant surtout sur un modèle linéaire de la variation dans 
les réponses. Le modèle linéaire est maintenant l’approche privilégiée. Parmi 
les développements récents de la statistique pertinents pour les enquêtes par 
sondage, mentionnons: la mise au point de procédures pour optimiser le 
traitement des résultats malgré à les non-réponses totales ou partielles; celle 
de techniques pour mesurer le taux d’erreur dans les échantillonnages com- 
plexes et celle de modèles ‘à plusieurs niveaux’ pour analyser simultanément 
des données provenant d’individus et d’agrégats. 

En fin de compte, il est possible de distinguer quatre types de recherche 
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par sondage. Une méthode approximative, traditionnelle, qui fournit un outil 
de recherche de base. Plus scientifique, mais de méme nature, une méthode 
reposant sur une planification rigoureuse et une vaste cueillette de données. 
Les deux autres méthodes sont moins développées, mais trés prometteuses. 
La première consiste à utiliser les sondages standardisés de façon plus quali- 
tative, c’est-à-dire en s’intéressant à la forme que prennent les réponses. La 
seconde consiste 4 faire des expérimentations sur le questionnaire (formu- 
lation et ordre des questions) pour mieux comprendre les raisonnements 
derriére les réponses. 


Investigación sobre el uso de una metodología para condicir 
encuestas 


Aunque este artículo pone en relieve los métodos actuales de investigación y 
los avances más recientes, también describe la trayectoria del desarrollo de la 
investigación en el método de la encuesta, el cual se inició en los últimos años 
de la década de los 40. En ese entonces el diseño del cuestionario en sí, el del 
muestreo, así como la compilación y el análisis de los datos, se combinaron 
para formar un método de investigación sociológica. 

Los principios inherentes en el diseño de cuestionarios, los cuales se 
desarrollaron entre 1935 y 1945, siguen vigentes en la práctica actual y se 
basan en los conceptos del sentido común, de la experiencia y pericia acu- 
muladas con los varios tipos de formulación de preguntas. No fue sino hasta 
los años ’70 que apareció una nueva iniciativa basada en la comparación 
extensiva de formulaciones alternativas con el propósito de desarrollar pautas 
más sistemáticas en la formulación de los cuestionarios. Aunque se logró 
algún progreso, a menudo acontecía que a causa de la escasez de reglas gen- 
erales, el impacto del formato de una determinada pregunta dependía exclu- 
sivamente de su contenido. A mediados de los años ’80 se aplicaron 
conceptos de psicología cognoscitiva con el propósito de crear un modelo 
conceptual para el desarrollo de cuestionarios. Al contestar las preguntas, los 
investigadores del método cognoscitivo diferenciaron entre la recuperación” 
de la memoria — ligada a experiencias y a actitudes pre-existentes — y la “com- 
putación” de las repuestas mediante la agrupación de ideas estimuladas por 
esa pregunta. Buscaban a la vez, una visión más integrada para los cues- 
tionarios, considerándolos como tareas específicas y como interacciones de 
tipo conversacional. 

Tradicionalmente, para el control y el perfeccionamiento necesarios antes 
de llevarse a cabo una encuesta, los investigadores producen encuestas “pre- 
liminares’ en pequeña escala las cuales vienen seguidas por un cuidadoso 
escrutinio de los resultados. En la actualidad los investigadores que siguen el 
método cognoscitivo abogan por la adopción de pruebas preliminares más 
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elaboradas de mayor formalidad que incluyen preguntas de seguimiento para 
constatar la manera en que cada respondiente captó una determinada pre- 
gunta. También se añadieron entrevistas que permiten al respondiente de 
“pensar en voz alta’ de cómo llegó a una determinada respuesta, así como la 
codificación de entrevistas documentadas. Ahora cabe preguntarnos hasta 
qué punto se puede justificar el alto costo de estos métodos. 

Mucho se ha aprendido sobre los procedimientos necesarios para inducir 
el número máximo de respuestas en los diferentes tipos de encuestas. No hay 
nada, sin embargo, que pueda sustituir los numerosos a insistentes estímulos 
— creados con cuidadosa pericia — para incitar una respuesta por parte del 
respondiente. Ni tampoco hay modo de evitar un número decreciente de 
respuestas a pesar del esfuerzo acrecentado para atraer a los respondientes 
renuentes. 

El estudio extensivo de los administradores de encuestas demuestra que 
aunque estos individuos hayan sido adiestrados con cuidado en la formu- 
lación de los preguntas, hay una variación considerable en cuanto al grado de 
“uniformidad” con el que dichas preguntas vienen formuladas. Es de notar que 
esta variación produce por lo general un efecto negativo mínimo en la calidad 
de los datos. Existe el debate — aún no resuelto — sobre el mérito de un método 
rígidamente uniforme por parte del entrevistador que podría impedir una 
respuesta de mejor calidad. 

En la tercera década de este siglo las encuestas administradas a un público 
más general anteriormente desconocido se hicieron posibles gracias al pro- 
greso efectuado en el campo del muestreo de probabilidad, lo cual nos pro- 
porcionó modos de preparar encuestas para todo tipo de público. En las 
zonas donde la posesión de un teléfono particular es casi universal se han 
desarrollado método de muestreo telefónico que se basan en la selección de 
números telefónicos escogidos al azar. En los últimos años los estadísticos del 
muestreo han desarrollado la encuesta longitudinal como alternativa a las 
encuestas de sección transversal — tales como “muestrarios rodantes” y ‘mues- 
trarios de multiplicidad” — diseñados para examinar fenómenos sociológicos 
de dos o más niveles organizacionales (por ejemplo, relación entre patrones 
y asalariados). 

Desde hace mucho tiempo el análisis de los datos derivados de una 
encuesta se ha dividido en dos campos cuya diferencia se basa en el énfasis 
dado a las tablas de contingencia (según el método de elaboración de Lazers- 
feld), o bien, en modelos lineares de variación en las respuestas, que es el 
método favorecido por los psicólogos. En ambos acercamientos predomina 
el método análitico de “modelos lineares”. En años recientes se han producido 
avances importantes en el campo de la estadística en las encuestas; éstos 
incluyen: medidas para tratar con la carencia de respuestas por parte de los 
respondientes — tanto a las encuestas en su totalidad o a preguntas individ- 
uales; técnicas para detectar fallas en el muestreo cuando se trata de 
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espécimenes complejos; y modelos de ‘nivel múltiple? para el análisis simultá- 
neo de los datos proporcionados por respondientes individuales o de grupo. 

Se pueden citar cuatro modelos diferentes en la investigación que se 
basa en la encuesta. El método maduro y aproximado nos proporciona una 
herramienta para la investigación de uso general. Distinguiéndose en grado 
pero no en principio, es el uso de la encuesta como un instrumento científico 
relativamente exacto, de compleja elaboración y con la capacidad de recopi- 
lar datos en grande escala. Los dos otros métodos que ofrecen cierta promesa 
son menos evolucionados. Uno de ellos hace uso de encuestas de tipo general 
y de modos más cualitativos, cuyo enfoque se halla en el texto de las respues- 
tas. El otro hace uso de la experimentación — variación intencional del vocab- 
ulario y del órden de las preguntas — para aumentar el conocimiento del 
proceso de raciocinio que hay detrás de cada respuesta. 
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ALU The Limited Concerns of Social 
Y Mobility Research 


Introduction 


he sociological study of social mobility suffers from a paradox. It is a 

highly developed area within the discipline and on many indices, such as 
the sheer volume of literature and extent of empirical knowledge, the number 
of researchers engaged, the amount of research monies expended and the scale 
and methodological sophistication of analysis, 1t is arguably the most devel- 
oped area of sociology. At the same time, however, many actively involved 
in the study of social mobility from a variety of perspectives have noted an 
apparent law of diminishing returns” (e.g. Coser, 1975; Bertaux, 1978; 
Sharlin, 1979; Mach and Wesolowski, 1982) and a narrowing of the area of 
concern (Ganzeboom et al., 1991). As Serenson notes: 


The shift from social mobility research to status attainment research, and from 
status attainment research to labour market research, has been seen by some as 
paradigmatic. But there has been no shift in fundamental theoretical positions, 
only in which variables are assumed to explain variance in socioeconomic 
outcomes. The fundamental theoretical positions should be derivable from how 
research is designed and how the mechanisms of processes are specified. These 
positions have remained basically the same: the research has remained the study 
of cross-sectional associations with statistical techniques dictating the theory. 
The theoretical disputes about the proper conceptions of social action and 
social structure, so important in sociology since the 1960s, have not had much 
impact on how research on attainment and mobility processes has been carried 
out. (Sgrenson, 1986: 92-3) 


More seriously, the converse also holds true — the impact of social stratifi- 
cation and mobility research upon theory during the last decades has been 
nil. More and more effort, assisted by more and more complex models, seems 
to have led to less and less progress in mobility research. Given that virtually 
all those working in the area see themselves as the heirs of the concerns with 
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social stratification voiced by the ‘founders’ of sociology, such a perception 
is troubling. | 

Some, most notably those working in the mainstream of highly quanti- 
tative mobility research, would reject the idea that a state of stagnation in fact 
does exist and would argue for the elaboration of ‘more and more complex 
models”. They would argue that the real problem is not one of lack of 
progress but rather the failure of many to comprehend the advances that are 
being made (e.g. Hauser, 1980). There can be little doubt that this is the domi- 
nant view, at least in North America; but this dominant paradigm is by no 
means a monolith. Within it, areas of lively debate exist, new formulations 
are proposed, mutually incompatible positions are assailed and defended and 
areas of consensus develop from these conflicts. Where progress is seen as 
lacking, the solution is seen to be not a fundamental reformulation but rather 
more and better applications of existing approaches. 

The dissidents, however, are many and various — particularly outside 
North America, where quantitative sociology is less dominant, concepts take 
more clear precedence over empirical data and politics are less consensual. 
The extreme aggregation of traditional mobility research is challenged by 
qualitative researchers (e.g. Bertaux, 1978). Marxist and feminist sociologists 
either reject the concerns of traditional mobility research as being hopelessly 
peripheral (e.g. Poulantzas, 1975) or seek a fundamental reconceptualization 
of the basic parameters (e.g. Acker, 1973; Abbott and Sapsford, 1987). One 
should also note that the supposed failures of the dominant paradigm to deal 
adequately with the position of minority groups, to provide strong, practical 
guidelines for social policy decisions or to suggest effective courses of politi- 
cal action have been linked to murmurs of discontent among students of 
social mobility (e.g. Johnson and Rattansi, 1981). ? 

Those who question the traditional approaches to the study of social 
mobility represent a variety of often contradictory perspectives. Similarly, 
while some can be considered fundamentally opposed to ‘normal’ mobility 
research, most could more accurately be categorized as constructive critics, 
differing from the mainstream in some ways but themselves actively involved 
in the area and part of a broadly conceived intellectual community of mobil- 
ity researchers. What all of these critics/practitioners do have in common is 
a general view that while the study of social mobility has developed a domi- 
nant core paradigm, this has entailed costs. Basically that this paradigm 
restricts the conceptualization of mobility. . 

This Trend Report discusses the operationalization of social mobility in 
‘an attempt to broaden its conceptualization beyond that which is taken by 
the mainstream, ‘normal’ view. As such, it is synthetic, drawing together the 
critiques and misgivings expressed by authors sometimes working in iso- 
lation from each other. This synthesis is developmental in that links are made 
where they have not yet existed. 
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As a starting point, let us take a one-sentence definition of social mobil- 
ity. Social mobility is fixed (three-point) externally defined movement of fully 
employed male individuals between occupational strata. Even to a casual 
reader, this may appear a restrictive definition; unfortunately, however, it 
constitutes an accurate statement of the way in which mainstream analyses 
actually operationalize the concept of social mobility. So defined, the opera- 
tionalization can be contested virtually on a word by word basis. 


Discussion 


‘Fixed (Three-Point)’ 
Analyses of mobility typically compare positions at two or, at most, three 
fixed points. In a fixed-point analysis the three points commonly used are: 
the job held by a parent at some point in the respondent’s lifetime; the “first 
job’ of the respondent; the respondent’s ‘present occupation’. These points 
have been fixed either: 


e by time (a particular age or date or time relative to a given event or date); 
e.g. ‘father’s job when respondent was aged 16’, ‘job held in 1962’ or ‘job 
held ten years after first job’; 

e or by the presumed sequencing of events in a ‘typical’ life course; e.g. 
‘first full-time job after completion of schooling’. | 


While the reasons for using fixed points have been sound, their rationale has 
not been wholly conceptual. Fixed points have been necessary as much due 
to operational problems of data collection, data management and presen- 
tation of results as to demands stemming from the conceptualization of 
mobility.! Failure to attend closely to the operationalization of the collection 
of information about these points raises serious questions concerning their 
validity. Relatedly, the reliance upon fixed points will particularly affect the 
reliability of measurement of intragenerational mobility. 

One can argue that other points, such as the job held ten years after enter- 
ing the labour force or the job held prior to present job (the ‘penultimate’ 
job), constitute equally valid points. Such alternate fixed points are occasion- 
ally (though rarely) used. A more pertinent criticism, however, arises from 
observing that the definitions of fixed points, any fixed points, represent a 
compromise between a process-based ideal conceptualization of mobility and 
the operational necessities that require a fixed-point analysis. 

The case of ‘first job’ provides the most telling example. Simply collect- 
ing the first work of any sort that a person did in their lifetime will rarely be 
adequate. ‘First job’, as an empirical variable, operationalizes the concept of 
‘career start’ — when persons began their careers or true lifetime involvement 
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in the labour force. In an attempt to approximate closely the conceptual 
meaning of ‘career start’, the empirical definition of the variable ‘first job’ 
must have some qualification or qualifications attached to it, such as: 


° ‘first full-time job’; 
e ‘first job held after leaving full-time education”; | 
e ‘first job held for at least one year excluding military service”, etc. 


Depending on the empirical definition of first job used (which one hopes cor- 
responds to the conception of first job that the researcher has formed), quite 
different jobs can be selected; particularly if an individual's labour market 
experience varies from the presumed norm of stable full-time employment. 
Furthermore, the ‘black and white’ nature of any such fixed definition fails 
to do justice to the essentially relativistic concept of career start since the 
point at which an individual’s career can be considered truly to have begun 
can only be fully appreciated by looking at the employment history as a total- 
ity (Kerckhoff, 1995: 332-6). 

Similar problems of conceptualization can arise with ‘parent(s)’s job’, 
where the concept sought. empirically approximates to ‘social stratum of 
origin’. First, the “parent” almost always has been the father. Second, ‘point’ 
can vary empirically depending on when the parent's/father's job is recorded 
(Sorenson, 1986). For example, surveys have collected the father’s job: at the 
time of the respondent’s birth; when the respondent was aged 14 or 16; when 
the respondent began their first full-time job; at the time of the survey and 
so forth. | | 

. Similar considerations apply to present job (where the concept aimed at 
is something like ‘social stratum of the respondent after mobility is com- 
plete”). Particularly for younger people, mobility may not be anywhere near 
complete and the present job may even be the same as the first job. 

‘Moving to the latter-criticism of the reliability of fixed-point analyses, as 
has been demonstrated by empirical studies that look at mobility from even 
a rudimentary process-based viewpoint (e.g. Goldthorpe, 1987: 50-4), a 
fixed-point analysis underestimates, perhaps by a large amount, the true 
extent of gross mobility, particularly intragenerational mobility. Simply put, 
anyone mobile between the temporally fixed points of measurement who 
manages to return to the original position before the second measurement 
will be wrongly construed as immobile. Failure to discriminate between the 
truly immobile and those deemed to be immobile due to the artefactual effect 
of a fixed-point analysis can have substantial repercussions for the con- 
clusions drawn. For instance, the ‘discovery’ of ‘counter-mobility’ (people of 
elite origin who return to elite status after a temporary drop down early 
in their careers) was not possible without considering mobility as a,process, 
and leads to a different perspective on the closure of upper strata. ‘Simple’ 
inheritance of high social position becomes less simple. Some individuals 
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from’ elite positions never leave their class of origin, exploiting the edu- 
cational system to move directly from an advantaged position to a high level 
career; others return to a position equivalent to their elite origin, but only 
after a sojourn at a lower level early in their working lives. On the one hand, 
the passing on of a high level position between generations appears more 
volatile since many of the ‘inheritors’ do move down at least temporarily; on 
the other hand, those from upper origins are more likely to experience 
upward intragenerational mobility than the rest, calling into question the 
extent to which this fortuitous mobility is actually based on merit ‘Closure’ 
mechanisms working to the advantage of those of upper level origin seem to 
operate in a double manner; both raising the chances of direct inheritance and 
raising the odds of upward mobility in later career. The point of relevance for 
the argument being put forward here is not whether counter-mobility is 
genuine but rather to note that, once a more continuous, process-based per- 
spective has been adopted, phenomena different from simple direct inheri- 
tance of position can be revealed and a debate about counter-mobility 
becomes possible (Sgrenson, 1986: 78).* 

To be fair, empirical results indicate that if older respondents do fit a pre- 
sumed ‘normal’ career profile, the actual differences arising from these 
varying definitions appear to be minor. ‘Normal’ career profiles, however, 
like ‘responsible’ behaviour, tend not to be randomly distributed across social 
strata. Lower class ‘careers’ will be less regular, thereby introducing a non- 
random question of reliability into one’s data. The problem resembles that of 
sampling bias in that the measurement error contained in a fixed three-point 
analysis will not be randomly distributed throughout all population strata 
but will tend to concentrate at certain, usually lower, levels (Miller, 1984). 

Just noting the problems associated with fixed three-point models in no 
way constitutes finding solutions. There can be two ways of dealing with the 
serious difficulties noted above. First, as is discussed at some length later, 
within the ambit of fixed points themselves more rigour can be applied to 
specifying the operational definitions of these points so that all the coders of 
a dataset apply the same criteria consistently and so that when differences are 
found when comparisons are made between different datasets, one can be 
more sure that these differences are more than just coding artefacts. 

Second, even if the points are carefully operationalized and the analysis 
centres on intergenerational rather than intragenerational mobility, problems 
of an artefactual nature remain inherent to some degree in eny fixed-point 
analysis. Analyses that view mobility as a continuous process are a means of 
neutralizing these artefactual problems (Petersen, 1992). These analyses can 
be either quantitative explorations of life history data, sometimes termed . 
‘event history analysis’ (Ganzeboom et al., 1991) or the qualitative analysis 
of (auto)biographies and family histories (Bertaux, 1995; Bertaux and 
Thompson, 1996). 
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As well as the mainline areas of interest of traditional mobility analysis, 
a focus upon continuous data opens up a variety of interesting and innovative 
questions that perhaps constitute the best chances for progress in mobility 
research from its current doldrums. Examples of the types of questions that 
can be addressed through continuous data include: 


e Do marriage and/or children produce stable careers and job histories or 
vice versa? 

e Concerning post full-time education, the policy issue of whether the 
qualification earned translates directly into a productive career advan- 
tage, the personal issue of whether the post full-time qualification actu- 
ally provides the payoff of a better or more well-paid job, or the analytic 
issue of whether the qualification is one of direct relevance to the subse- 
quent job or whether it is the credential rather than the skill gained that 
is relevant.(Kerckhoff, 1995). 

e Direct examination of the ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors in migration — to what 
extent is migration preceded by indicators of economic distress and the 

. timing of any improvement experienced by the migrant subsequent to 
migration. 

e To what extent do true careers exist in the job histories of the general 
population? 

e Is it more sensible to speak of ‘trajectories’ of jobs rather than ‘routes of 
mobility’ (Prandy and Bottero, 1998)? 


‘Fully Employed’ 
Mobility research tends to assume a situation of full-time continuous 
employment. To the degree to which this view does not fit reality for sig- 
nificant portions of the population, the dominant conception of mobility will 
be lacking. One should note that the practitioners of mobility research them- 
selves tend to fall into a very restricted subset of mobility patterns. If immo- 
bile, they are individuals of an upper middle-class background who have 
succeeded in using educational qualification to retain an upper middle-class 
status. If mobile from lower middle- or working-class origins, they have 
succeeded in using educational qualification as an avenue of upward mobil- 
ity. In either case, their subsequent employment history can be termed an 
untypical orderly career progression through bureaucratic structures with 
abnormally high levels of job security and unusually low chances of unem- 
ployment.® 

Examples of the skews that ensue are manifold. For instance, upward 
mobility through education receives proportionately more emphasis than 
other upward routes. Systems of occupational classification discriminate 
finely between white-collar occupations while treating blue-collar jobs, often 
the numerical majority of cases, as a few gross categories.’ 
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The unemployed or part-time employed are often defined out of exist- 
ence. Intragenerational mobility is called ‘career’ mobility even though few 
except the upper middle classes experience anything like a real career. This 
preoccupation with the middle classes and mobility into the middle classes 
adds substance to Poulantzas's (1975: 33) assertion that the study of social 
mobility merely constitutes a ‘bourgeois problematic’. 

Rates of unemployment in the western world have risen in the decades 
since the heyday of national mobility studies during the 1970s to levels not 
experienced since the 1930s. For instance, the average rate of official male 
unemployment within the European Union at the time of writing stands at 
approximately 11 percent® and this rate is much higher within many regions 
and member countries. 

Mobility studies often deal with the unemployed by treating them as 
‘missing data’ and in effect excluding them from analysis. This omission 
could be of minor consequence in studies where unemployment remains 
consistently low, but in societies where unemployment is high, excluding the 
unemployed may be expected to have significant consequences. Adopting an 
exclusionary strategy can have a number of implications for a mobility 
analysis. A proportion of cases disappears from consideration immediately 
and their loss cumulates across ‘mobility points’ in a way analogous to a ‘list- 
wise’ deletion of missing data. For instance, in a ‘father by son’ mobility 
table, either the father or the son being unemployed results in the exclusion 
of that case. In analyses making use of more than two points, the problem 
will be more severe. The potential size of the loss may be inferred by com- 
paring the achieved sample sizes of published studies with the numbers actu- 
ally appearing in mobility tables.? The effect resembles that of bias in a 
sample design, as the loss is non-random with some groups being more 
likely to be unemployed and therefore being more likely candidates for 
exclusion than others. Researchers who would never accept an avoidable loss 
of 10-15 percent in a sample cavalierly cause the same effect in their analy- 
sis procedures. 

The nature of the groups excluded varies depending on local circum- 
stances and the perspective taken, but the following are likely to be dispro- 
portionately affected: 


© ‘Lower’ social strata will be underrepresented. Poorly paid, unskilled 
jobs suffer higher rates of unemployment and shorter terms of re- 
employment. 

e Extremes of the age distribution will be lost. The age distribution of the 
unemployed often peaks twice, once for the young and again for older 
members of the labour force. 

e Minority groups may be more likely to be unemployed. The result is 
that, unless one finds a means of including the unemployed within the 
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body of mobility data actually available for analysis, ‘minority’ groups 
will be disproportionately excluded. 

e Geographic regions within the wider area of the study that are charac- 
terized by unemployment will be underrepresented. 

e Women's job histories tend to include long periods of being out of paid 
work that here may be considered analogous to periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

e The job cds of some individuals located within certain segments of 
industries, or economic sectors, may typically consist of a series of moves 
in and out of employment that is independent of poor pay or low levels 
of skill.1° Such people will be disproportionately underrepresented. 


On a more empirical note, a countervailing trend may be the underreporting 
of unemployment, both at present and within the job histories of respon- 
dents, their fathers and other relatives. Unemployment often carries a stigma 
and individuals may not want to admit to a history of unemployment within 
their family. 

The above are points that relate to the reliability issues. The valid of 
traditional mobility points can also be affected by unemployment; the most 
salient example being that of first job. Definitions of “first job” centre on the 
first full-time job held for some relatively long period of time and thereby 
tend to skip over periods of unemployment or underemployment experi- ` 
enced upon first entering the labour force. This has the effect of giving the 
definition of first job a volatile nature. ‘First job’ is often defined as the first 
full-time job held on or after completing full-time education. A strict appli- 
cation of this definition means that a period of unemployment upon leaving 
school, even one of considerable duration, will be missed altogether. While 
such a strategy can be defended on the grounds that one is seeking the early 
job most likely to have the maximum effect on a subsequent job history, an 
early history of lengthy unemployment may in itself be of a lasting signifi- 
cance equal to that of any job eventually obtained. In areas or among groups 
that experience high unemployment, an early history of unemployment, 
underemployment and participation in ‘youth employment’ programmes 
may be the norm rather than the exception. 

This problem, seen as a phenomenon of ‘post-industrial’ societiés, has an 
interesting parallel in the developing world. Here, large portions of the popu- 
lation will be out of the formal economy, either as participants in subsistence 
peasant agriculture or as urban dwellers subsisting by casual labour removed 
from the formal economy. They work but may not be ‘employed’. These 
people, likely candidates for being missed by western social science’s data col- 
lection methods, may suffer a double jeopardy by being defined out of the 
categories amenable for inclusion in a mobility analysis. 

There are a number of alternatives to exclusion of the unemployed. One 
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may aggregate the unemployed into an existing occupation-based system of 
coding. Following the procedure often used with the retired, the job held 
prior to unemployment can be taken as salient and applied to the unemployed 
person. This posits a model in which the unemployed retain the status of their 
previous job until obtaining new employment; an assumption that may be 
inappropriate — particularly when the period of unemployment is very 
lengthy.!! 

A simpler means of aggregating the unemployed into existing occu- 
pational coding schemes is that of applying to them the status of unskilled 
worker. This approach assumes that the ‘income’ of the unemployed person 
approximates to that of an unskilled worker; that the unemployed are likely 
to resume employment as unskilled workers; and that the social standing of 
the unemployed is uniformly low and could be taken as equivalent to that of 
the unskilled. All such assumptions may be incorrect. The unemployed are 
not a monolith. Given unemployed individuals may suffer from a standard 
of living and long-term mobility prospects that are significantly worse than 
those of unskilled workers and, conversely, other unemployed persons have 
better long-term prospects than unskilled workers and possess resources that 
allow them in the interim to maintain a standard of living above that of the 
unskilled. 

These strategies of aggregation all in effect apply an occupational status 
to what is by definition the absence of a job. While they bring the unem- 
ployed into an analysis, they do so at the cost of confounding the unem- 
ployed with those still in work. The fact of unemployment may also be built 
in as a distinct characteristic, either as a separate, control variable or as a dis- 
tinct category in a system of occupational classification. In this way the 
unemployed will be included in an analysis even if they enter the labour force 
as unemployed. Their treatment as a separate category does not confound 
them with those who work and raises the possibility of their conceptualiz- 
ation and identification as a group with special mobility patterns. 

The several strategies for inclusion of the unemployed into mobility and 
stratification analyses all have their advantages and faults. Rather than advo- 
cating any particular strategy, however, the relevant point for this discussion 
is that the decision on which option to use should be taken deliberately, and 
not as an after-the-fact consequence of data collection or coding procedures. 
The various potential strategies for dealing with the unemployed will have 
considerable implications for an analysis, particularly if the analysis is of 
intragenerational mobility and/or is a comparison between societies with 
high and low rates of unemployment. 


“Male” 
One area in which the dominant conception has been vehemently (and suc- 
cessfully) challenged is that of the exclusion of women from the mainstream 
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of the study of social stratification and mobility. The result of two decades of 
protracted debate is that no one today can argue for the exclusion of half the 
population from mobility studies and hope to be taken seriously. The issues 
underlying this debate are now well documented in a variety of sources (e.g. 
Dex, 1990; Payne and Abbott, 1990; McRae, 1990; Hayes and Miller, 1993; 
Serenson, 1994; Arber and Ginn, 1995) and for that reason and consider- 
ations of space, this section does not reproduce the debate but rather limits 


. itself to a few remarks. 


Recognizing the ‘problem’ of the exclusion of women does not in itself 
automatically lead to a solution. The means of best including women in 
studies of stratification and mobility is still a matter of debate. There have 
been three basic solutions proposed to replace the old discredited option of 
wholesale exclusion: 


e The ‘dominance’ approach in which the household or family is taken as 
the unit and the whole unit receives the ‘highest’ status held by any of its 
members. Since male heads of households tend to have higher status 
codes than their spouses, the operationalization of this solution tends still 
to include men; but this tendency will abate as (if) women.come to 
occupy more equal employment positions. 

e  “Multi-indicator” approaches where two or more indices are combined. 
These may be either composite codes based upon several household 
members or using an algorithm in which codings of several completely 
different features are combined (e.g. Dale et al., 1985). The need for mul- 
tiple indicators and complexity of the operationalizations continue to 
stymie this approach. | 

e The ‘separate’ approach in which men and women are always analysed 
as individuals regardless of whether they have partners. This approach 
has been a failure since partners do affect each other's stratification 
choices and behaviour profoundly. 


Without belabouring the point, one should note that many of the difficulties 
with incorporating women into stratification analyses, such as the effects 
upon their behaviour of a partner, sporadic employment, part-time work or 
periods periodically out of formal employment, are issues that also are of rel- 
evance for the incorporation of many men into stratification analyses (in fact, 
any man who is not in continuous full-time employment in formal work). 
Theories of stratification specific to either gender should be seen as special 
cases of a more general theory that would encompass both. The incorpor- 
ation of women more fully into stratification theory will result in better 
theory of mutual applicability to both sexes. One should seek to develop a 
conception of social mobility that includes both women and men as special 
instances of a general case. 
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‘Individuals’ | 

Practically all discussion of social mobility based upon empirical results 
centres on the movement of individuals; that is, the unit of analysis is not 
some larger aggregate or group. Much classical and modern conceptual work 
arising independently of mobility research but making at least some allusion 
to social mobility, however, emphasizes the group rather than the individual. 
The ‘professionalization’ of an occupation can be seen as a strategy designed 
to raise up the occupational group as a whole and permanently secure its 
status (Becker, 1962; McKinley, 1973). Marx's prediction that the petty bour- 
geoisie would sink into the proletariat is an hypothesis of grcup downward 
mobility (Marx and Engels, 1848). ‘Both the proletarianization thesis and its 
counterpart, the embourgeoisement thesis, are in fact species of a general 
argument about predominant trends of mass social mobility in advanced 
industrial societies’ (Parry and Parry, 1975). Rises in the relative rankings of 
some Indian castes seem to have involved mechanisms of self-denial remark- 
ably similar to those that might be practised by an individual intent on 
moving up (Srinivas, 1967). The ‘deskilling’ debate is another example of a 
concern with groups of occupations which can rise or fall relative to others 
(Payne, 1987: 46-50). A true revolution distinguishes itself from a coup d’etat 
by. the fact of abrupt upward or downward mobility of social groups. The 
German lower middle class fear of losing its position of relative advantage 
has been proposed as one of.the root causes of support for the Nazi Party 
(Hamilton, 1982). Given these instances of interest in questions of group 
mobility, the single-minded focus of mobility research upon the individual 
appears unwarranted (Payne, 1987).1? 

Intermediate between the individualistic and group perspectives is a 
focus upon families as a core of mobility. The family, particularly the siblings, 
can be considered as a single unit rather than just a confluence of individuals. 
One relatively simple possibility for analysis would be to broaden the ‘tra- 
ditional’ view of intergenerational mobility, father to son mobility, to include 
other intergenerational pathways within the family; female pathways of 
mobility, such as the effects of mothers, wives and female siblings (Hayes and 
Miller, 1991). | 

-Adopting an individualistic perspective may lead to the underestimation 
or failure to appreciate the possibility that the most relevant unit of a mobil- 
ity analysis could be the household rather than the individual (Litwak, 1960). 
An example of both types of effects working in tandem can be given by con- 
trasting two men, each the youngest of a number of siblings in a “solid” 
working-class family. The first has an uncle who was upwardly mobile out 
of the working class!3 who encourages his eldest nephew in his schooling (or 
perhaps provides some concrete help, such as financial assistance or nepotism 
at a vital point). As a direct result of his uncle’s patronage, this elder nephew 
moves up'and subsequently all of his younger siblings ‘follow in his 
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footsteps’ by also moving up in one way or another. In the second family, the 
eldest son does not have the assistance of an uncle or any other relative and 
fails to move up. Despite this, the youngest son, unlike all of his siblings, 
moves up completely on his own. Without a family perspective the two quite 
different cases of the youngest sons would be indistinguishable; each would 
exhibit apparently identical patterns of upward mobility. Such differences can 
be apprehended by quantitative as well as qualitative analyses and certainly 
represent different qualities of mechanisms of mobility. 

Looking at more socially advantaged families, the inheritance of a busi- 
ness, farm or wealth, or even just the anticipation of an inheritance, would be 
a family effect. Especially in the case of farms, perhaps only one sibling will 
inherit the whole enterprise (and, particularly for farms in societies where the 
family farm is becoming a less viable sector of the economy, inheritance may 
be a ‘booby prize’, going to the least able of the siblings [Jackson and Miller, 
1983]). 


‘Between Occupational Strata’ | 

Change in Industrial and Occupational Structures Movement between occu- 
pational strata is normally taken as the prime indicator of social mobility. 
“Movement between occupational strata’ is, however, a limited index of the 
concept “social mobility”. People move along a variety of dimensions other 
than the occupational (Barber, 1961; Benoit-Smullyan, 1944); e.g. educational 
attainment itself can be the main, rather than a subsidiary, dimension of 
mobility (Haer, 1957); a person's political power or a personal, subjective per- 
ception of social standing relative to others; wealth may accumulate inde- 
pendently of occupational standing. 

When considering alternatives to systems of occupation-based stratifi- 
cation, industrial groupings make up one of the most surprising areas of 
neglect. It is the emphasis placed on structural mobility in mainstream analy- 
sis that makes the comparative neglect of industrial groupings surprising. 
Structural change can be considered the ‘motor’ of mobility in that the great- 
est bulk of occupational mobility can be attributed to structural factors or to 
changes in the distribution of occupations over time. While structural change 
is usually depicted as change in the occupational structure, it can be more 
directly attributed to change in the structure of industries (Zagórski, 1984). 
Types of occupation cluster in types of industry. The industries themselves 
expand or shrink in size for structural reasons and changes in the occu- 
pational structure follow. For example, the decrease in the numbers engaged 
in agricultural occupations that has occurred reflects both a decrease in the 
significance of agriculture as an industry and, independently (coming from 
factors such as the mechanization of farming and an increase in the average 
size of a holding), a drop in the number of occupational places necessary for 
the agricultural sector. The well-documented increase in non-manual 
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occupations, both those of a clerical, routine nature and those occupations of 
a high professional or managerial nature, reflects expansion in the public 
sector and in service industries.1* Discussions confined solely to the occu- 
pational sphere limit themselves to an indirect examination of structural 
changes that may have their fundamental origins elsewhere. 


History Relatedly, the neglect of a consideration of history has been a feature 
of mobility research (Bertaux, 1974). ‘History’ affects the results of mobility 
analyses by altering the occupational/industrial structure and by causing 
what amounts to exchange mobility. Wars cause people to break their normal 
routines and move into the military or into ‘defence’ industries. High casu- 
alties, or genocidal policies directed at civilian populations, are often selec- 
tive ‘in favour of’ young males, thereby opening ‘niches’ in the occupational 
structure and causing structural mobility. Winning or losing wars, and the 
consequences that follow, change economies and, hence, also alter oppor- 
tunity structures and mobility patterns. Recessions cause redundancies and 
the failures of businesses. Major policy changes or events analogous to major 
policy changes force people to move jobs or cause accepted channels of 
mobility to become no longer tenable. ‘Equality’ policies, such as the broad- 
ening of educational opportunities, open up new channels. Similarly, the 
reversal of ‘equality’ policies can be anticipated to have an equivalent, though 
opposite, effect. 

Attempts to link mobility research with concrete historical events are 
rare. The distribution of occupations in the father’s generation differing 
from that of the present is noted but, typically, only an extremely rudimen- 
tary commonsense explanation for the observed is given. If age cohorts are 
used to provide some insight into social change, the division into cohorts is 
often arbitrary, based on either decades or an empirically convenient div- 
ision into those above and below a certain age which may not correspond in 
any way with the social changes experienced by the society over the same 
periods.!° | 

À salient, and until recently largely unrecognized, result of this neglect 
is the failure to appreciate how much empirical mobility results obtained in 
the postwar decades depend on their era. The heyday of mobility research 
has been during a period of economic prosperity and expanding white-collar 
strata. Much of what is ‘known’ about social mobility today may only apply 
to the immediate post-Second World War period and may not hold if alterna- 
tive conditions pertain (Goldthorpe, 1985). As Sorokin pointed out in his 
classic work on social mobility 70 years ago, trends cannot continue indefi- 
nitely (Sorokin, 1959). We may, in the 1990s, be entering a time of reversal of 
the postwar trends with a consequent re-evaluation of the basic parameters 
of mobility research. 

By omitting the consideration of recent historical changes in industrial 
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structure, ® one is, to misquote Garfinkel, in danger of becoming a “socio- 
logical dope’. Changes in industrial structure do alter occupational distri- 
butions across time independently of change within the occupational 
structure. These changes should be taken account of along with independent 
variation in occupational structure if one desires to place observed patterns 
of mobility within a valid historical context.” 


Coriclusion 


The present situation within the ‘mainstream’ of stratification and mobility 
research can be seen as an interregnum. Since the end of the Second World 
War, mobility research has been through three clear (at least in retrospect) 
phases. First, there was an initial series of ground-breaking national mobil- 
ity studies based upon occupational classes or strata and a subsequent 
drawing together of comparative results at the beginning of the 1960s. The 
‘second wave’ that followed employed a ‘status attainment’ approach centred 
upon the determinants of social mobility. The last phase was marked by a 
return to categorical analysis and centred itself upon using log linear analy- 
sis to divide gross mobility into structural (marginal) and relative (exchange) 
components (Ganzeboom et al., 1991). The latest phase came to fruition with 
the completion of the magisterial CASMIN (Comparative Analysis of Social 
Mobility in Industrialized Nations) study, arguably the most exacting com- 
parative sociological research project ever carried out.!8 The core result of the 
CASMIN study was a model of ‘common social fluidity’ that appears to 
explain the basic parameters of mobility within all of the European nations 
under study. Related and subsequent work has found that the model applies 
equally well to North American and Asian nations. The publication of the 
CASMIN results produced a series of favourable reviews that praised the 
study, though in muted tones and tending towards emphasizing the statisti- 
cal rigour of the project. Standing back from the details of the model of 
‘common social fluidity’, the fact that a single model apparently can explain 
everything of significance about social mobility in all industrialized nations 
(aside from slight idiosyncratic differences posed by each country’s own 
history) poses some problems for stratification research. For stratification 
theory, the problem could be termed one of ‘no variation in the variables’. 
Taken seriously, the study’s results would seem to point towards all stratifi- 
cation and mobility processes being driven by a single logic of 
(post)modernization towards a single global stratification system. Victory or 
defeat in wars, socialist revolutions, capitalist affluence, profound differences 
in national cultures or economic structures appear only as glitches within 
basically the same parameters. Bendix and Lipset seem to have been right all 
along when they concluded over 30 years ago that inherent rates of mobility 
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in North America and Europe were the same. The other problem, put baldly, 
is that the basic result is so counter-intuitive. Not that the parameters of the 
model, either individually or as a whole, are counter-intuitive.!* They are not: 
it is quite reasonable to find a general ‘diagonal effect’ of inheritance; to find 
that it is more pronounced for some types of shrinking categories of occu- 
pations based upon entrepreneurship, such as farming; to find less mobility 
between strata that are further apart in terms of wealth and social capital; and 
so on. What is hard to accept is that countries, all countries, do not differ 
fundamentally from each other in these parameters. Many sociologists of 
social mobility faced a stark choice when confronted by the CASMIN results 
_ to believe the statistical analysis or to believe their instincts. This dilemma 
may help to explain the current lack of a clear research agenda for the main- 
stream of stratification studies. The previous waves of social mobility studies 
were driven by the need to find solutions to clear problems — the need to 
develop multivariate methods of studying mobility processes and the need to 
control for structural effects. The strategy for these advances was innovative 
statistical techniques of analysis applied to carefully circumscribed problems. 
The culmination of the ‘third wave’, however, has produced a set of findings 
that are very successful in statistical terms but unfortunately quite dis- 
appointing in substantive terms. 

The ‘third wave’ began in part as a reaction to the ‘second wave’ — 
specifically, due to a perception that the statistical technique upon which the 
“second wave’ was based — the use of standardized regression coefficients — 
had come to supplant rather than supplement theoretical concerns.” The 
researchers of the ‘third wave’ of mobility studies — at least those based in 
Europe — had the reintroduction of theoretical concerns into the core of 
mobility analysis as one of their main concerns, particularly class- or stratum- 
based analysis. The development of log linear techniques for modelling cat- 
egorical data gave class analysis in the ‘third wave’ a great fillip. Today, the 
concern to bring class analysis back to the centre of the study of stratification 
seems to have been realized. Categorical analyses of mobility tables have sup- 
plemented regression models as the dominant method in mobility studies and 
the two techniques coexist reasonably amicably. 

Ironically, the ‘third wave’ has gone through a transformation into that 
which it set out to supplant. Gradually, between the time that the main mobil- 
ity studies in Europe were proposed and when they were brought together 
during the CASMIN project, the statistical techniques that were being 
employed to control structural effects in order to ‘bring theory back in’ began 
to dominate the agenda for analysis. The ‘third wave’ with its reliance on log 
linear techniques to control for marginal effects addresses a narrowed set of 
concerns (Ganzeboom et al., 1991) and rules out the investigation of many 
phenomena relevant to mobility. “Without clear substantive rationale, the sta- 
tistical models may well control for too much’ (Sarenson, 1986: 79). The 
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irony is that the charges that were levelled at the status attainment researchers 
- an overreliance on statistical techniques that leads to the trivialization of 
theoretical concerns and results that are inaccessible to the majority of the 
sociological community — now can be applied to the class analysts. 

This leaves the mainstream of stratification research in a quandary. If a 
single core model provides a universally applicable description of mobility 
processes, the rationales for extending the collection of national mobility 
studies to new datasets from Eastern Europe or the developing nations or for 
replicating the mobility studies of the developed nations are unclear. 

Similarly, the rationale for the traditional response of the stratification 
mainstream, the application of new statistical techniques, is also unclear. New 
elaborations of statistical procedures require new problems that need solving 
and a consensus about such problems does not exist. Also, given the experi- 
ence of log linear modelling and comparative analysis, the possibility that a 
more rigorous statistical treatment may not necessarily produce a signifi- 
cantly greater depth of understanding must be accepted as a genuine possi- 
bility. The most likely statistical candidates, ‘measurement models’ applied to 
status attainment-type analyses and event history analysis applied to intra- 
generational mobility, may not be capable of advancing our understanding 
beyond that which came from standardized regression equations and flow 
charts and graphs. 

The observations above and in the main body of this piece in effect con- 
stitute prescriptions for a series of research programmes that, if taken, could 
revitalize social mobility research. This is already the case under several of 
the subheadings of the main section. The discipline has probably seen the last 
of male-only samples in stratification research that purport to be representa- 
tive of the whole population. A lively and innovative area of stratification 
research today is that which is centred upon questions of intragenerational 
mobility and continuous career processes. Unfortunately, this cannot be said 
for the mainstream of stratification and mobility research, which seems to 
remain strangely untouched by the evident doubts expressed above. One can 
still find apologists for gender-exclusionary stratification research strategies 
writing and being published (e.g. Marshall et al., 1995). Full-time employ- 
ment in a formal economy of waged labour and salaries is still seen as the 
norm despite the fact that, for large and increasing portions of the population 
in industrialized nations, full participation in that advantaged sector of the 
economy will never be an option.?! Wherever the study of group mobility 
takes place, it is elsewhere — with any cross-fertilization between it and main- 
stream stratification research occurring by happenstance. While the study of 
structural change was the core of the ‘third generation’ of stratification 
research, the operational definition of structural change was a very restricted 
one, limited to changes in the marginal distributions of job codes and their 
statistical control. The study of substantive issues in structural change, which 
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implies the use of a historical context, has been ceded by mainstream stratifi- 
cation researchers to qualitative researchers working with oral histories. 
Similarly, the greatest amount of activity concerning the study of families and 
social mobility takes place at present within the qualitative revivals of the 
(auto)biographical method and family histories. A remark made three 
decades ago that has been quoted several times since by commentators on 
mobility studies remains no less pertinent today: 


Choosing one's problems to fit the method and data that happen to be most 
satisfactory, strikes us as an invitation to triviality and ultimately an abdication 
of social and personal responsibility. (Jencks and Reisman, 1968, cited in 
Hindess, 1981) 


Notes 


This article was completed while the author was on a sabbatical in the Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology at the National University of Malaysia. The author 
gratefully acknowledges the support of that institution. 
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In fact, the term “mobility” itself implies the opposite, a process rather than a chain 
of discrete events. 

Also, note the discussion in the next section of the problems posed by endemic 
unemployment for reliably assigning a “first job”. 

Given a particularly strict definition of first job, the work that a respondent is 
presently in may even precede their ‘real’ first” job. 

Other types of mobility become more apparent with a continuous ‘career’ 
perspective; such as Esping-Andersen's (1993) finding that, in contrast to unskilled 
manual labour, lower level service jobs do not constitute a new ‘post-industrial’ 
lower class, but rather are for many an upward mobility route. 

The extent to which mobility is a phenomenon constrained by (and/or determin- 
ing) classes or strata and the relative weightings of different features that raise or 
lower the opportunity for upward mobility. 

One may also note that mobility research is implicitly concerned with upward 
mobility and status attainment. Failure is not seen as a problem warranting 
research (Brieger, 1995: 129). (For an exception, see Wilensky and Edwards, 1959.) 
This is particularly ironic given the decades old, oft repeated finding from socio- 
logical studies of occupational ranking that lay individuals at all levels make fine 
distinctions between groups near to their own strata while lumping together the 
extremes (Warner and Lunt, 1941: 92-126; Davis et al., 1941; Alexander, 1972; 
Lewis, 1964). | 

The increased participation of women in the formal economy over the same period 
has led to larger proportions of women being formally recorded as unemployed 
in official statistics. 

It is not usually possible, however, to distinguish those lost from analyses due to 
their being unemployed from others lost for reasons such as inadequate 
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information on occupation or from the respondent not being economically active 
while, for example, remaining in full-time education. This confusion about the 
relative weights of the various reasons for respondents being missing from 
analyses of course just makes the problem worse, not less significant. 

For instance, seasonal work in agriculture or construction. This phenomenon will 
be more common in developing nations. 

An elaboration would be to allow for a gradual drop in status with lengthening 
unemployment in order to reflect the progressive degeneration of expectations, 
personal resources and the level of state support experienced by the longer term 
unemployed (Schervish, 1985). Deciding upon a valid algorithm for calculating the 
rate of loss of former status poses its own problems however; and such a solution 
could only be practical if one is using a scale with a clear hierarchy. 

Whether one accepts these hypotheses is not the question here; rather the point is 
that they are all concerned with group mobility. 

Note that it is the uncle not the father who is upwardly mobile — a ‘normal’, non- 
familial, analysis would only incorporate an upwardly mobile father. 

Similarly, the growing suspicion that this trend now may be reversing itself in 
some “post-post-industrialized” nations, leading to modern societies in which the 
structural impetus is towards downward mobility (Knottnerus, 1987), has its 
origins in mechanisms beyond simple alterations in occupational distributions. 
Sorokin’s (1959) observation of 70 years ago, that no trend can last forever, seems 
to be coming home with a vengeance. If this trend is realized, even only to the 
extent of a net loss of structural effects conducive to upward mobility, the impli- 
cations will be profound for mainstream mobility analyses founded upon a 
presumption of ever increasing universalism (to say nothing of the substantive 
implications for politics and policy). 

Mobility research designed to emphasize historical effects tends to have been 
located in Europe, particularly Eastern Europe, rather than North America — 
presumably due to the rather heavier doses of “history” experienced in the lifetimes 
of the academics working there. 

Particularly, in a worldwide sense, the shrinkage in the agricultural sector. 

The above discussion of industrial change can be seen as a special case of “historical 
context’. 

The CASMIN project brought together the raw datasets from each of the nations 
included in the study and, working from the original, unaggregated, data, built up 
common codings of occupation and education and based all its analysis upon the 


- primary data recoded into the scales developed expressly for comparative analysis 


rather than secondary analysis of published results. Furthermore, research 
workers on the original studies were consulted at great length during all phases of 
the project and were given the opportunity of comment on the core results prior 
to their publication. In this way, the study minimized the problems of artefactual 
differences that have plagued most other comparative stratification analyses that 
have been based upon secondary data. The degree of commitment of the research 
team to its goals of achieving analyses uncontaminated from artefactual effects can 
be gauged by noting that they resisted the temptation to include several countries 
(the USA, Australia and Japan) in the core dataset that would have added greatly 
to the breadth of nations covered. For information on the CASMIN project, see 
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Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992) and, for greater detail on the data management 
procedures, Kónig et al. (1987) and Erikson et al. (1988). 

19 At least as far as the nations within the dataset that the author is familiar with are 
concerned. 

20 The debate about the underpinnings of the status attainment model took place 
during the 1970s and early 1980s; see for example Crowder (1974), Coser (1975), 
Kerckhoff (1976), Pugh (1976), Burawoy (1977), Beck et al. (1978), Horan (1978), 
Johnson and Rattansi (1981) and Colcough and Horan (1983). 

21 To say nothing of developing nations. 
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Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





The Limited Concerns of Social Mobility Research 


An anomaly exists between the high level of development and achievement 
of research into social mobility and its limited impact upon social stratifi- 
cation theory. Possibilities for increasing the substantive relevance of mobil- 
ity research through the broadening of its conceptualization are discussed. 
The restriction of most analyses to a limited set of data collection points — 
parents” occupation, first job and present occupation — limits the possible 
issues that an analysis can address and raises serious questions of reliability. 
Insufficient consideration has been given by researchers to the ‘commonsen- 
sical’ definitions of mobility they employ. Gender in social stratification 
research remains an area requiring conceptual development. Analysis pro- 
cedures that assume full-time employment in the formal economy as a norm 
are becoming less valid with time, particularly if analyses are to be extended 
beyond western nations. A narrow focus on occupational strata leads to 
neglect of questions of group mobility, family effects and structural and his- 
torical change. The mainstream of mobility research continues to be driven 
mainly by analytic techniques rather than conceptual concerns. 


Les intéréts limités de la recherche sur la mobilité sociale 


Il éxiste une anomalie entre le niveau haut de développement et d'accom- 
plissement de la recherche sur la mobilité sociale et son impact limité sur la 
théorie de la stratification sociale. Cet article examine les possibilités 
d’améliorer l’applicabilité substantive de la recherche sur la mobilité par 
l’élargissement de ses conceptualisations. La plupart des analyses sont li- 
mitées à un séries restreint de points pour le recueil des données: l'occupa- 
tion professionelle des parents; premier emploi et occupation actuelle. Ceci 
limite les résultats potentiels auxquels une analyse peut s’addresser et met en 
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question la fiabilité des analyses. Les chercheurs n’ont pas assez mis à 'étude ` 
la question des propres définitions communs de la mobilité. La question des ; 
différences sexuées dans la recherche sur la stratification sociale est un champ" 
qui demande une conceptualisation urgente. Les procédures d’analyse qui 
tiennent l’emploi dans l’économie formelle comme établi deviendront de 
moins en moins valable, surtout si les nations occidentaux sont considérées.” 
Le champ étroit sur les niveaux d’occupation manque d’égards envers: les”. 
questions de la mobilité des groupes sociaux, les effets familiaux ainsi que les: 
changements structuraux et historiques. Le courant principal de la recherche 
sur la mobilité sociale est, pour la plupart, mené par les techniques analy- 
tiques plutôt que par les intérêts conceptuels. A 


LE] 


Los estudios limitados de la investigacién de la movilidad social 


i= 


Existe una anomalía entre el alto nivel de desarrollo y los logros de la inves-* 
tigación de la movilidad social, por un lado, y la limitada repercusión que 
éstos tienen sobre la teoría de la estratificación social, por otro. Se han estu- 
diado distintas opciones para incrementar la importancia sustantiva. de la 
investigación sobre la movilidad mediante la ampliación de su conceptual- 
izaciôn. La limitación de la mayoría de análisis a un conjunto reducido de 
variables de abstracción de datos — ocupación de los padres, primer empleo y. 
ocupación actual — restringe las posibilidades de análisis y plantea serias dudas - 
de fiabilidad. Los investigadores no han reflexionado lo suficiente sobre las 
definiciones lógicas de movilidad que emplean. En la investigación de la 
estratificación social, el género constituye un área que fequiere desarrollo 
conceptual. Con el tiempo los procedimientos de análisis. que tienen por 
norma el empleo a tiempo completo en la economía formal. son cada vez 
menos válidos, sobre todo si hay que extender los análisis más allá de los 
países occidentales. El limitado enfoque de los estratos ocupacionales deja de 
lado elementos como la movilidad de grupo, influencias familiares y cambios 
estructurales e históricos. La línea central de la investigación de la movilidad 
todavía se rige más por técnicas analíticas que por cuestiones conceptuales. 


